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PREFACE. 


This  work  was  begun  some  years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  to  the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools  some  knowledge 
of  the  altered  aspect  which  Roman  History  has  assumed.  It 
was  laid  aside,  mainly,  because  notices  appeared  of  several 
works  written  with  a  similar  purpose ;  and  was  resumed  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  friends  who  had  a  good  right 
to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  matter.  It  has  imperceptibly 
assumed  larger  dimensions,  and  the  character  of  the  book  is 
considerably  changed  from  that  which  it  was  originally  intended 
to  bear.  A  History  of  Rome,  suited  to  the  wants  of  general 
readers  of  the  present  day,  does  not  in  fact  exist,  and  certainly 
is  much  wanted :  whether  this  work  will  in  any  way  supply  the 
want  is  for  others  to  say. 

The  task  has  been  executed  under  some  disadvantages.  My 
days  were  for  the  most  part  fully  occupied;  and  what  time  I  had 
to  spare  was  liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  in  many  ways.  When 
I  came  to  revise  the  whole  for  the  Press,  I  found  the  effects 
of  this  interrupted  labour  in  various  errors  and  repetitions ; 
and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  much  of  this  original  taint  may  still 
be  detected.  But  I  hope,  after  all  deductions,  that  I  may 
have  put  into  the  Reader's  hand  a  book  in  some  measure 
free  from  the  reproach  cast  by  a  great  living  writer  upon  all 
compendious  Histories, — namely,  that  they  are  Histories  in 
which  nothing  of  History  remains  except  the  Proper  Names. 

The  difficulty  inseparable  from  a  work  of  this  kind  lies  in 

the  treatment  of  the  Early  History.     Since  what  may  be  called 
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"  The  Revolution  of  Niebuhr,"  it  has  been  customary  to  give 
an  abstract  of  his  conclusions,  with  little  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  rest     But  the  acute  and  laborious  cri- 
ticisms of  many  scholars,  chiefly  German,  have  greatly  modified 
the  faith  which  the  present  generation  is  disposed  to  place  in 
Niebuhr's  authoritative  dicta;  and  in  some  cases  there  may  be 
observed  a  disposition  to  speak  lightly  of  his  services.     If  I  may 
say  anything  of  myself,  I  still  feel  that  reverence  for  the  great 
Master  which   I  gained  in  youth,  when  we  at  Oxford   first 
applied  his  lamp  to  illuminate  the  pages  of  Livy.     No  doubt 
many  of  the  results  which  he  assumes  as  positive  are  little  better 
than  arbitrary  assertions.     But  I  conceive  that  his  main  posi- 
tions are  still  unshaken,  or  rather  have  been  confirmed,  by  ex- 
amination and  attack.     If,  however,  they  were  all  abandoned,  it 
will  remain  true  for  ever,  that  to  him  is  due  the  new  spirit  in 
which  Roman  History  has  been  studied  ;  that  to  him  must  be 
referred  the  origin  of  that  new  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  whole  subject  by  the  labours  of  his  successors.     In  a  work 
like  this,  dissertation  is  impossible ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
state  only  such  results  of  the  new  criticism  as  seem  to  be  esta- 
blished.   If  the  young  reader  has  less  of  positive  set  before  him 
to  learn,  he  will  at  all  events  find  less  that  he  will  have  to  unlearn. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  this  work  was  printed  off  before  the 
appearance  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis's  c  Inquiry  into  the 
Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History.'     Much  labour  might  be 
saved  by  adopting  his  conclusions,  that  Roman  History  deserves 
little  or  no  attention  till  the  age  at  which  we  can  securely  refer 
to  contemporaneous  writers,  and  that  this  age  cannot  be  carried 
back  further  than  the  times  of  Pyrrhus.     It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  fullness,  the  clearness,  the  patience 
the  judicial  calmness  of  his  elaborate  argument.     But  wh: 
his  conclusions  may  be  conceded  in  full  for  almost  all  the  W* 
and  Foreign  Transactions  of  early  times,  we  must  yet  claim  r 
tention   for  the  Civil  History  of  Rome  in  the  first  ages  of 
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Republic  There  is  about  it  a  consistency  of  progress,  and  a 
clearness  of  intelligence,  that  would  make  its  fabrication  more 
wonderful  than  its  transmission  in  a  half-traditionary  form. 
When  tradition  rests  solely  on  memory,  it  is  fleeting  and  un- 
certain ;  but  when  it  is  connected  with  customs,  laws,  and 
institutions,  such  as  those  of  which  Rome  was  justly  proud,  and 
to  which  the  ruling  party  clung  with  desperate  tenacity,  its 
evidence  must  doubtless  be  carefully  sifted  and  duly  estimated, 
but  ought  not  altogether  to  be  set  aside. 

I  have  made  free  use  of  the  works  of  modern  writers.  Among 
the  works  of  our  English  labourers  in  this  field  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  notice  Dr.  Arnold's  History  of  the  early  times  of  the 
Republic,  Mr.  Merivale's  of  the  last  age,  and  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall's  account  of  the  dealings  of  Rome  with  Macedon  and 
Greece.  Among  foreign  Scholars,  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I 
omitted  to  mention  Becker's  admirable  work  on  Roman  An- 
tiquities, with  Marquhardt's  Continuation  (to  which  I  am 
largely  indebted  for  the  Chapters  on  Constitutional  History), 
the  two  works  of  K.  W.  Nitzsch  on  Polybius  and  the  Gracchi, 
the  volume  of  M.  de  Merimee  on  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  and  the  First  Civil  Wars,  and  Drumann's  elaborate 
Biographies.  I  have  not  been  studious  to  add  Notes  for  the 
purpose  of  authenticating  facts,  except  when  the  fact  stated 
seemed  specially  to  require  it :  otherwise  such  references  only 
have  been  made  as  may  serve  to  excite  interest  or  impart 
instruction. 

Westminster,  1855. 
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SECTION  I. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ITALY. 

§  1 .  Relation  of  Italy  to  Roman  History.  §  2.  Length  of  Italian  Peninsula. 
§  3.  Breadth.  §  4.  Extent  of  surface.  §  5.  Reasons  for  considering  Phy- 
sical Structure.  §  6.  Division  of  Italy  into  two  portions.  §  7.  Physical 
Structure  of  upper  portion :  The  Alps,  or  northern  limits  of  the  valley  of 
the  Po.  §  8.  Upper  Apennines,  or  southern  limits  of  this  valley.  §  9.  Plain 
of  the  Po  itself.  §  10.  Physical  structure  of  lower  portion  of  Apennine 
range.  §  11.  Its  southern  flank.  §  12.  Northern  flank.  §  13.  Deduction 
of  geographical  features  of  Italy  from  foregoing  description :  Few  prominent 
Headlands  and  large  Gulfs.  §  14.  Few  Islands.  §  15.  No  large  Rivers, 
except  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  §  16.  No  large  Plains,  except  in  same 
valley.  §  17.  No  large  Lakes,  except  in  same  valley.  Peculiar  character 
of  Lakes  in  many  parts  of  sub- Apennine  districts.  §  18.  Marshy  character  of 
some  districts.  Methods  of  reclaiming  land  in  modern  times.  §  19.  Climate. 
§  20.  Productions.    §  21.  Beauty  of  scenery. 

§  1.  The  History  of  Rome  is  properly  the  history  of  a  City,  or 
rather  a  Civic  Community,  which  gradually  extended  its  impe- 
rial sway,  first  over  all  Italy,  then  over  all  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was,  according  to  the 
common  reckoning,  nearly  five  centuries  before  the  citizens  of 
Rome  became  lords  of  Lower  Italy ; a  in  little  more  than 
another  century  they  had  become  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
civilised  world.b  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  in  attempting  a 
geographical  sketch  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  Roman  His- 
tory, to  determine  where  we  ought  to  begin  and  where  to  end. 
For  during  a  long  period  we  are  hardly  carried  out  of  sight  of 
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the  Capitol ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  we  are  -  hurried 
with  startling  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  every  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  ridges  of 
the  Alps  to  the  plains  that  lie  beneath  Mount  Atlas.  But* 
since  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  people  whom  we  call 
Romans  depends  upon  the  early  state  and  population  of  Italy 
at  large,  and  since  in  course  of  time  all  Italians  became 
Romans,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  usual  custom,  and  begin 
with  a  geographical  sketch  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

§  2.  This  Peninsula,  the  central  one  of  the  three  which 
stretch  boldly  forward  from  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  lies 
nearly  between  the  parallels  of  north  latitude  38°  and  46°. 
Its  length  therefore,  measured  along  a  meridian  arc,  ought  to 
be  about  550  miles.  But  since,  unlike  the  other  two  Mediter- 
ranean Peninsulas,  it  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  diagonal  to  the 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  its  real  length,  measured 
from  Mont  Blanc  to  Cape  Spartivento,  is  somewhat  more  than 
700  miles. 

§  3.  To  estimate  the  breadth  of  this  long  and  singularly- 
shaped  Peninsula,  it  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  line  drawn  across  from  the  mouths  of  the  Po  to  the 
northern  point  of  Etruria.  Below  this  line  the  average  breadth 
of  the  leg  of  Italy  does  not  much  exceed  100  miles.  Above 
this  line,  both  coasts  trend  rapidly  outwards,  so  that  the  upper 
portion  forms  an  irregularly-shaped  figure,  which  lies  across 
the  top  of  the  leg,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Alpine  range  from  IUyria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Var,  on  the 
south  by  the  imaginary  line  before  drawn  and  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  on  the  east  by  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  length  of  this  figure  from  east  to  west  is  not  less 
than  350  miles  ;  while  from  north  to  south  it  measures,  on  the 
average,  about  120  miles. 

§  4.  The  surface  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  including  both 
the  leg  of  Italy  and  the  irregular  figure  at  the  top,  is  estimated 
at  about  90,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  nearly  equal  to  the 
surface  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  surface  is  unproductive, 
and  a  great  part  even  incapable  of  tillage. 

§  5.  The  reason  of  this  difference  between  the  actual  extent 
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of  the  Peninsula  and  its  productive  surface  is  to  be  found  in  its 
physical  structure,  which  is  so  remarkable  as  to  invite  an 
attempt  to  describe  it  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  manner  com- 
patible with  clearness.  The  Physical  Geography  of  a  country 
is  indeed  the  key  to  a  great  portion  of  its  History,  and  explains 
the  very  feet  of  its  existence.  Mountains  which  lift  their  heads 
above  the  waves  and  storms  form  the  indestructible  core  of 
some  countries  destined  by  Providence  to  play  a  large  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  while  others  are  spread  out  in  broad 
and  swelling  plains  equally  indestructible.  The  hard  limestone 
of  the  Apennine  range  has  alone  enabled  the  long  and  slender 
Italian  Peninsula  to  be  the  cradle  of  those  political,  social,  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  which  are  inseparably  attached  to  the 
name  of  Rome.  If  the  masses  thrown  into  that  singular  shape 
had  been  composed  of  soft  or  loose  materials,  they  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  joint  action  of  wind  and  water,  and  the 
names  of  Italy  and  of  Rome  had  been  unknown. 

§  6.  For  the  purpose  of  description  we  must  again  divide 
Italy  into  two  portions,  as  before  for  the  purpose  of  measure- 
ment.0 The  former  portion  consists  of  the  enormous  valley 
enclosed  between  the  Alps  on  the  north  and  the  upper  range  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  south ;  a  valley  which  may  be  repre- 
sented as  an  irregular  triangle,  having  its  base  upon  the  Adri- 
atic, and  gradually  thinning  off  towards  the  Maritime  Alps. 
The  latter  portion  is  formed  by  that  lower  part  of  the  Apen- 
nine range  which  runs  down  the  whole  leg  of  Italy. 

§  7.  In  the  former  portion  a  gigantic  ridge  of  Granite  rocks 
has  burst  through  the  superincumbent  formations,  and  sweeps 
in  an  irregular  curve  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
On  the  southern  flank  of  this  Granite  ridge  reclines  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  the  most  Ancient  Limestone,  of  that  kind 
which  has  been  called  the  Jura  Formation.  Appearing  first 
near  the  Lago  Maggiore,  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth  between 
Verona  and  Belluno,  and  then  again  thins  off  towards  the 
Tyrol.  This  Ancient  Limestone  dips  towards  the  south,  and 
disappears  beneath  a  thin  and  broken  edge  of  the  more  Recent 
Limestone  rocks,  which  are  analogous  to  what  is  called  the 

c  Id  the  Map  over  the  leaf  the  division  is,  by  the  requirement  of  the  printer, 
made  considerably  lower  down. 
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Chalk  Formation  in  England  and  France,  though  in  Italy  the 
Chalk  itself  is  nowhere  found."1  Thus,  from  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  eastward,  the  great  valley  of  the  Po  is  skirted  on  the 
north  by  the  two  Limestone  systems,  with  the  Granite  coming 
from  beneath  them.  But  westward,  from  the  Lago  Maggiore 
to  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Limestones  disappear  altogether, 
and  the  alluvial  plain  abuts  upon  the  primaeval  Granite  itself. 

§  8.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  great  valley  now  remains 
to  be  examined.  It  is  formed,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  Apennine  range,  which  strikes  nearly  across  Italy 
from  above  Genoa  to  the  sources  of  the  Rubicon  and  the  Tiber. 
From  beneath  the  southern  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain  first 
appears  a  band  of  the  Tertiary  rocks,  which  hardly  Bhow  them- 
selves on  its  northern  edge.  From  below  them  again  emerges 
in  immense  proportions  the  more  Recent  Limestone,  which  here 

d    Crtta  is  not  chalk,  but  a  tenacious  white  earth,  much  the  MDt  U  argilia. 
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covers  the  Jura  formation,  and  forms  the  entire  surface  of  that 
part  of  the  Apennines.  The  Granite,  unable  to  burst  its  way 
through,  has  contented  itself  with  upheaving  the  superincum- 
bent mass  of  Limestone,  while  the  Tertiary  strata  have  been 
broken  up  and  almost  swept  away. 

§  9.  In  the  vast  sweeping  hollow  or  basin  embraced  by  the 
northern  and  southern  elevation  of  the  Limestone  mountains, 
that  is,  in  the  space  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  lies  the 
great  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  atoms  washed  down  through 
all  time  by  the  thousand  streams  which  descend  from  the  Alps 
upon  the  north  aud  west,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  south, 
all  at  length  combining  their  waters  in  the  mighty  stream  of 
the  Eridanus.  These  waters,  charged  with  particles  of  every 
kind  of  rock  through  which  they  flow,  from  the  Granite  to  the 
Tertiary,  form  a  soil  hardly  equalled  in  the  world  for  natural 
richness.     Near  the   mountains,    indeed,  where   the  streams 


mould,  which  appears  probably  in  greatest  perfection  in  the 
fertile  district  between  Lodi  and  Cremona. 
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§  10.  We  now  turn  to  the  leg  of  Italy,  which  consists  of  the 
lower  range  of  Apennines,  with  its  manifold  branches  and  off- 
shoots. Near  the  sources  of  the  Rubicon  and  Tiber  the  more 
Recent  Limestone  has  suffered  a  violent  disruption,  and  falls  off 
right  and  left,  so  as  to  display  a  huge  mass  of  the  Ancient 
Limestone.  The  two  formations,  the  Ancient  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  the  more  Recent,  edged  by  narrow  bands  of  Tertiary 
remains,  continue  their  course  flowing  down  the  leg  of  Italy, 
gradually  inclining  towards  the  instep,6  till,  at  the  point  where 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum  threatens  to  penetrate  to  the  Sicilian  sea, 
the  wild  country  of  the  Bruttii  rises  in  primaeval  Granite. 

§  11.  A  line  drawn  from  Ancona  to  Cape  Argentaro  gives 
the  greatest  breadth  of  these  Limestone  formations ;  and  a 
little  lower  down,  a  fragment  of  the  more  Recent  kind,  left 
like  an  island  upon  the  uplifted  shoulders  of  the  Ancient,  pre- 
sents the  loftiest  mountain  of  the  Apennine  range,  Monte 
Corno  or  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
nearly  10,000  English  feet.  On  the  southern  coast,  from 
above  the  lake  of  Bolsena  in  Tuscany  to  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Salerno,  the  regular  geological  series  is  broken  up  by  a  large 
tract  of  comparatively  recent  Volcanic  country,  which  is  inter- 
rupted between  Latium  and  Campania  by  Ancient  Limestone 
hills. 

§  12.  On  the  northern  flank  of  the  Limestone  range  appears 
a  belt  of  Tertiary  formation,  which  spreads  out  wider,  as  the 
Limestone  inclines  towards  the  south,  till  it  attains  its  greatest 
breadth  along  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  But  the  Limestone  formations,  after  sinking  to- 
wards the  Adriatic,  again  appear  in  the  isolated  eminence  of 
Mount  Garganus,  the  spur  of  Italy,  and  along  the  heel  from 
Canusium  to  the  Iapygian  headland. 

§  1 3.  This  description  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula  will  enable  us  to  comprehend  by  a  very  brief  glance 
its  chief  geographical  features.  Deep  gulfs  and  inlets  are 
not  to  be  expected ;  for  these  are  only  found  when  mountain- 
chains  jut  out  into  the  sea,  and  maintain  themselves  as  head- 
lands, while  the  lower  land  between  is  eaten  and  washed  away 

e  There  is,  however,  one  complete  gap  or  severance  in  the  chain,  which  is 
nearly  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  Capua  to  Venusia. 
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by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  waves.  Such  phenomena  are 
presented  by  Greece,  and  by  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  But  in  Italy  there  is  but  one  uniform 
mountain-chain.  On  the  northern  or  Adriatic  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  indeed,  a  number  of  gorges  open  to  the  sea  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  the  main  line  of  the  mountains.  But 
the  projecting  spurs  which  form  these  gorges  are  not  consider- 
able in  height;  and  on  the  southern  or  Mediterranean  side 
the  main  range  sinks  towards  the  sea  in  subordinate  or  secon- 
dary ranges,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  principal  chain,  and 
therefore  seldom  admitting  of  abrupt  headlands  with  deep 
embrasures  between.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  We  have  above  shown  that  at  the  foot  of 
Italy,  the  Limestone  range  forks  off  into  two  great  branches, 
one  running  towards  the  toe  of  the  Peninsula,  the  other  form- 
ing the  heel.  The  softer  Tertiary  formations  between  these 
two  ranges  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  devouring  waves.  Here 
they  have  scooped  out  the  great  gulf  of  Tarentum,  a  vast 
expanse  of  sea,  measuring  from  point  to  point  no  less  than  80 
miles. 

But  except  this  great  gulf,  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  are 
indented  by  comparatively  gentle  curves.  On  the  northern 
side  the  single  inequality  is  presented  by  the  projecting  mass 
of  Mount  Garganus,  which  forms  with  the  lower  coast  what  is 
now  called  the  bay  of  Manfredonia.  On  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
below  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  we  find  the  bay  of  Squillace  (Sinus 
Scylacius).  After  passing  the  straits  of  Messina,  first  occurs 
the  bay  of  St  Eufemia  (Sinus  Vibonensis),  which  is  separated 
from  that  of  Squillace  by  a  mass  of  granitic  rocks  less  than 
twenty  miles  in  breadth.  A  little  higher  up  we  come  to  a  wide 
sweep  in  the  coast,  known  by  the  name  of  the  bay  of  Policastro. 

That  part  of  the  southern  coast  which  is  most  irregular  de- 
serves particular  attention  from  the  student  of  Roman  History. 
Between  the  point  where  ancient  Lucania  borders  on  Campania, 
and  that  at  which  Latium  begins,  a  distance  of  about  120 
miles,  the  coast-line  is  broken  into  three  fine  bays,  the  bay  of 
Paestum  or  Salerno  on  the  south,  the  bay  of  Gaeta  on  the 
north,  and  between  them  the  smallest  but  most  famous  and 
most  beautiful   of  the  three — the   bay  of  Cuma  or  Naples. 
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From  Cape  Circello  (Circeii),  which  forms  the  northern  horn 
of  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  the  coast-line  runs  onward  to  Genoa,  un- 
broken save  by  the  headlands  of  Argentaro  and  Piombino  in 
Tuscany.  But  these  do  not  project  far  enough  to  form  any 
recess  worthy  to  be  named.  Nor  is  the  little  bay  of  Spezzia, 
just  north  of  Tuscany,  deserving  of  mention  as  a  geographical 
feature. 

§  14.  The  same  circumstance  which  prevents  Italy  from 
abounding  in  deep  bays  and  bold  headlands  also  prevents  its 
coasts  from  being  studded  with  islands,  which  are  but  relics 
of  projecting  mountain-chains.  If  we  omit  Sicily,  which  is  in 
feet  a  continuation  of  the  Peninsula  separated  by  a  channel  of 
two  or  three  miles  broad,  and  the  Lipari  islands,  which  are  due 
to  the  volcanic  action  still  at  work  beneath  Etna  and  Vesuvius, 
the  islands  of  Italy  are  insignificant.  Capreae  (Capri)  on  the 
one  hand,  Prochyta  (Procida)  and  Ischia  on  the  other,  are  but 
fragments  of  the  two  headlands  that  form  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Igilium  (Giglio)  and  Ilva  (Elba)  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to 
the  headlands  of  Argentaro  and  Piombino.  Besides  these  may 
be  named  Pontiae  (Ponza),  Pandataria,  with  a  few  more  barren 
rocks  off  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  and  a  few  even  less  important  on 
the  coast  of  Tuscany. 

§  15.  Except  in  Northern  Italy,  which  abounds  in  noble 
rivers,  as  above  described,  the  narrowness  of  the  Peninsula 
forbids  the  existence  of  really  large  streams.  Yet,  the  Apen- 
nine  range,  which  forms  on  its  southern  side  long  parallel 
valleys,  enables  numerous  torrents  and  rills  which  descend 
towards  the  south  to  swell  into  rivers  of  not  inconsiderable 
size.  Such  especially  are  the  Arno  and  Tiber,  which  rise 
nearly  at  the  point  where  the  ancient  limestone  breaks  through 
the  more  modern.  Their  waters  are  separated  by  the  hills 
which  terminate  in  the  headlands  of  Argentaro  and  Piombino, 
so  that  the  Arno  flows  northward,  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Tuscany,  after  a  course  of  about  120  miles ; 
while  the  Tiber  runs  in  a  general  southerly  direction,  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Clanis  from  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Nar 
(Nera)  and  Velinus  from  the  east,  till  its  course  is  abruptly 
turned  to  the  south-west  by  the  Sabine  limestone  hills.  The 
entire  length  of  its  channel  is  about  180  miles.   These  two  well- 
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known  rivere,  with  their  affluents,  drain  the  whole  of  Etruria, 
the  Sabine  country,  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 

Similar  in  their  course,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  the  Anio 
(Teverone)  and  the  Liris.  They  both  rise  in  the  iEquian  hills, 
the  Anio  flowing  northward  to  swell  the  stream  of  the  Tiber  a 
little  above  Rome:  the  Liris,  joined  by  the  Trerus  (Sacco) 
from  the  west,  running  southward  so  as  to  drain  Southern 
Latium  and  Northern  Campania,  till  it  turns  abruptly  towards 
the  sea,  and  enters  it  about  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Gaeta, 
after  a  course  of  about  80  miles. 

The  Vulturnus  and  the  CaJor  run  down  opposite  valleys  from 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Samnite  territory,  till  they  join  their 
streams  on  the  frontier  of  Campania,  and  fall  into  the  bay  of 
Gaeta  only  a  short  distance  below  the  Liris.  Each  of  these 
streams  measure  from  their  sources  to  their  united  mouth  not 
less  than  100  miles. 

The  only  other  notable  river  on  the  southern  coast  is  the 
Silarus  (Sele),  which  descends  by  a  channel  of  about  60  miles 
from  the  central  Apennines  of  Lucania  into  the  bay  of  Paestum 
or  Salerno.  After  this  comes  the  foot  of  Italy,  in  which  the 
mountains  come  down  so  close  to  the  sea  that  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Silarus  round  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  the  streams  are  but  short  and  rapid  torrents.  Of  these  it 
is  said  that  no  less  than  eighty  may  be  enumerated  between 
Paestum  and  the  straits  of  Messina. 

The  gulf  of  Tarentum  in  its  middle  portion  is  skirted  by  a 
lower  Tertiary  bed,  and  has  some  streams  of  importance.  The 
Bradanus  and  Casuentus  (Basento)  enter  the  gulf  within  four 
miles  of  each  other  after  a  course  of  about  60  miles.  The 
Aciris  (Agri)  is  to  the  south  of  these.  The  Siris  (Sinno), 
notable  as  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Romans,  is  a  mere  torrent,  as  is  the  Galesus  upon  which 
Tarentum  stands. 

The  northern  or  Adriatic  coast  is  almost  devoid  of  lateral 
valleys,  such  as  are  found  on  the  other  coast,  and  therefore  has 
few  considerable  streama  The  Aufidus  (Ofanto)  in  Apulia, 
renowned  in  Roman  history  from  the  fact  that  the  fatal  battle 
of  Cannae  took  place  upon  its  banks,  rises  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  range  as  the  Calor,  and  runs  a  cour3e  of  about  80 
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miles.  The  Sagrus  (Sangro)  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Vulturous,  and  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Fucine  lake  from 
the  iEquian  hills  through  Samnium,  by  a  nearly  similar  length 
of  channel.  The  largest  river  of  this  side  is  the  Aternus, 
which  finds  its  way  from  the  Sabine  hills  into  a  short  valley 
parallel  to  the  main  range,  and  thus  prolongs  its  course.  It  is 
joined  by  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  and  attains  a  consider- 
able volume  of  water  before  it  reaches  the  sea  at  the  point 
where  the  Marrucinian  coast  abuts  on  that  of  Piccnum. 

The  whole  coast  from  Mount  Garganus  northward  is  ploughed 
by  numberless  torrents  which  descend  in  rapid  course  down 
steep  mountain  gorges.  Of  these  we  need  but  name  the  ^Esis 
between  Picenum  and  Umbria;  the  Metaurus,  in  Umbria, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal ;  the  Rubicon,  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  Roman  Italy  on  the  northern  side,  as  did  the 
Macra  (Magra)  on  the  opposite  coast 

§  16.  The  limestone  mountain  tract  that  occupies  the  whole 
narrow  Peninsula  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Po  downwards  is 
in  general  too  steep,  bare,  and  rugged,  to  be  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  are,  however,  many  rich  plains  of  limited  extent, 
among  which  Campania  ranks  first ;  and  many  narrow  but  fer- 
tile valleys,  in  which  nature  rewards  the  smallest  labour  with 
bountiful  returns.  In  the  continental  dominions  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Naples,  consisting  of  about  half  the  leg  of  Italy, 
it  is  calculated  that  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  land  is  at 
present  under  cultivation.  In  the  Estates  of  the  Church,  and 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  the  proportion  is  even  less. 

§  17.  In  speaking  of  lakes,  we  must  resume  our  twofold 
division  of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  Alpine  slopes  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Po,  the  Granitic  and  Ancient  Limestone  rocks 
break  into  vast  chasms  at  right  angles  to  their  edges ;  and  in 
these  chasms  the  waters  of  the  rivers  that  flow  downwards  to 
join  the  Po  accumulate  and  form  those  lakes  so  well  known  to  all 
lovers  of  natural  beauty.  Such  are  the  lake  Benacus  (Lago  di 
Garda)  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincius,  Larius  (Lago  di 
Como)  by  those  of  the  Adda,  Verbanus  (Lago  Maggiore)  by 
those  of  the  Ticino,  not  to  mention  the  lakes  of  Lugano,  Orta, 
and  others,  smaller,  but  hardly  less  beautiful. 

But  Apennine  Italy,  considering  the  great  extent  of  its  moun- 
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tain  districts,  does  not  present  many  considerable  lakes.  Nor 
are  these  formed  by  the  accumulated  waters  of  rivers  flowing 
through  them,  like  the  lakes  of  northern  Italy  or  Switzerland. 
For  the  most  part,  like  the  lakes  of  Greece,  they  have  no  visible 
outlet,  but  lose  their  waters  partly  by  evaporation,  partly  by 
underground  fissures  and  channels.  The  Fucine  lake  in  the 
iEquian  hills  feeds  the  Sangro,  and  lake  Bradanus  in  the  south 
feeds  the  river  of  the  same  name.  But  the  celebrated  lake  of 
Trasimene  in  Etruria,  and  the  numerous  lakes  of  the  volcanic 
district,  as  the  "  great  Volsinian  Mere,"  the  lakes  of  Alba, 
'  Nemi,  Amsanctus,  and  others,  have  no  visible  outlet  These, 
in  fact,  are  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Roman  history 
contains  legends  which  relate  to  the  artificial  tapping  of  some 
of  these  caldrons ;  and  some  of  the  tunnels  cut  through  their 
rocky  basins  still  remain/ 

§  18.  The  abundance  of  water  which  is  poured  over  the  hills, 
has  a  great  disposition  to  accumulate  in  marshy  swamps  in  the 
low  districts  towards  the  sea  Such  is  the  case  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Po,  on  the  coast-lands  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  Mantua,  which  stands 
a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  Mincio  with  the  Po,  is  sur- 
rounded by  marshes ;  and  the  whole  coast  between  Venice  and 
Ravenna  is  a  swamp. 

To  keep  the  Po  and  its  tributaries  within  their  channel,  the 
Lombards  of  the  Middle  Ages  raised  embankments  on  either 
side  of  the  stream.  But  the  rivers  being  charged  with  mud 
are  obliged  by  these  embankments  to  deposit  the  whole  within 
their  channels,  and  the  quantity  thus  deposited  is  so  great  that 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  these  embankments  continually;  and 
thus  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  have 
been  elevated  considerably  above  the  plains ;  so  that  the  streams 
of  Lombardy  in  their  lower  course  are  in  fact  carried  along 
huge  earthen  aqueducts.  In  time,  human  industry  will  not  be 
equal  to  raise  these  embankments  in  sufficient  strength,  and  a 
deluge  will  ensue  more  fearful  than  those  which  the  poet  of 
Mantua  seems  to  have  witnessed  in  his  own  time.s 

'  See  Chapt.  xiii.  §  6. 

*  "  Non  sic,  aggertbus  niptis,  quum  spumeus  amnis 

Exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgito  moles, 

Fertur 
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§  19.  The  Climate  of  Italy,  like  its  physical  structure,  is 
extremely  different  in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Peninsula.  In  the  valley  of  the  Po  the  winters  are  often 
extremely  severe,  so  that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
all  the  olive-trees  in  that  district  were  killed  by  the  frost  On 
the  south  of  the  Apennines  the  climate  is  much  milder  in  the 
winter,  though  in  spring  the  winds  are  often  very  cold  Snow 
is  rarely  seen  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples  at  the  present  day  ;  though  in  the  times  of  the 
ancients  it  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon. 

Italy  is  in  general  a  healthy  country.  The  men  are  active,  * 
vigorous,  and  well-grown ;  the  women,  in  their  youth,  handsome. 
Some  parts,  however,  are  afflicted  by  pestilential  air  (malaria), 
especially  the  lower  part  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  of  which  countries  a  more  particular  account  will  be 
found  in  a  later  page.  Parts  of  Calabria  also  are  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  all  the  southern  side  of  the  Apennines  suffers 
from  the  south  wind,  called  the  Sirocco,  which  comes  charged 
with  suffocating  heat  from  the  plains  of  Africa. 

§  20.  The  productions  are  those  of  the  Temperate  Zone  in 
their  highest  perfection.  Wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
soil  and  water,  as  in  the  valleys  leading  to  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  or  descending  to  the  sea  from  either  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, grain  of  all  kinds  is  produced  in  great  abundance.  In 
ancient  days,  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  now  so  highly  cultivated, 
was  thickly  covered  with  oak  forests,  which  furnished  food  to 
countless  herds  of  swine.  Many  parts  of  the  Apennines  are 
still  well  clothed  with  chestnut-trees,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Fertur  in  area  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 

Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit." — Vine,  Mn,  ii.  496;  cf.  Georg.  i.  322,  sq. 

While  this  unskilful  mode  of  preventing  the  overflowing  of  the  Po  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  north,  a  most  ingenious  method  has  been  pursued  in  redeeming 
from  the  Arno  those  marshes  in  which  Hannibal  was  attacked  by  ophthalmia, 
and  lost  part  of  his  army.  The  philosopher  Torricelli  (about  1550  a.d.) 
suggested  that  the  stream  should  be  allowed  freely  to  flood  the  surface  within 
certain  limits,  and  to  deposit  within  these  limits  its  fertilising  mud.  This 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  signal  success.  Strong  embankments  are 
formed,  with  sluices  and  flood-gates,  to  admit  the  river  at  will  over  a  confined 
surface.  Here  all  its  deposit  is  spread ;  and  after  a  number  of  years  the  pesti- 
lent marshes  of  the  Upper  Arno  (the  Val  Chiana)  have  been  raised  by  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  eight  feet  of  fertile  alluvial  soil.  When  one  district  had  been 
raised,  the  same  process  was  repeated  with  that  next  adjoining,  and  so  the 
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upland  valleys  live  on  their  fruit  during  the  winter.  But 
modern  ingenuity  and  industry  have  reclaimed  many  of  these 
districts  by  the  help  of  artificial  irrigation.11  On  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Apennines  olives  flourish  ;  and  the  vine  is  culti- 
vated largely  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  For  this  last  pur- 
pose the  sunny  terraces  of  the  limestone  mountains  arc  especially 
suited.  But  want  of  care  in  the  treatment  of  the  plant,  or 
rather  in  the  manufacture  of  the  wine,  makes  the  wines  of  Italy 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  France  or  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  though  in  ancient  times  the  vineyards  of  northern 
Campania  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
the  names  of  the  M assic  and  Falernian  hills,  of  the  Calene  and 
Formian  vineyards.  In  the  southern  parts  the  date-palm  is 
found  in  gardens,  though  this  and  other  tropical  plants  are 
not  natural  to  the  climate,  as  in  the  south  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  which  lies  about  two  degrees  nearer  to  the  region  of 
the  vertical  sun.  The  plains  of  Apulia,  where  the  tertiary 
strata  sink  towards  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  were  chiefly  given 
up  to  pasturage, — a  custom  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 

whole  surface  of  the  marshes  has  been  raised.  See  Simond's  Tow  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  p.  129.  The  same  plan  is  now  being  pursued  with  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Ombrone  in  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany.  See  Capt.  Baird  Smith's  Irri- 
gation of  Italy,  i.  p.  76,  sqq. 

h  "  The  woods  have  been  cleared,  and  a  skilful  system  of  irrigation  imparts 
fertility  to  the  district.  No  less  than  l-5th  of  the  whole  productive  area 
of  Lombardy  is  irrigated  at  the  present  day.  But,  nearer  the  mountains, 
nearly  all  the  land  is  watered;  between  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda  ffot  less  than 
9-10ths;  between  the  Adda  and  the  Oglio,  about  2-lOths;  between  the  Oglio 
and  the  Adige,  about  l-7th  or  1  -8th."—  Capt.  Baird  Smith's  Irrij.  of  Italy, 
i.  p.  205. 

This  irrigation  is  almost  entirely  modern.  The  practice  was  known  to 
antiquity,  as  appears  from  Virgil's  well-known  line  (Eel.  iii.  11) : — 

"  Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri,  sat  prata  biberunt." 

But  that  it  was  rude  appears  from  the  beautiful  description  in  Georg.  i. 
106,  sqq. : — 

"  Deinde  satis  fluvium  inducit,  rivosque  sequentes: 
Kt  quum  exustus  ager  morientibus  sestuat  horbis, 
Ecce  supercilio  clivosi  t  mm  it  is  undain 
Elicit:  ilia  cadens  raucum  per  lovia  murmur 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva." 

It  may,  indeed,  be  observed  that  this  description  is  partly  borrowed  from 
Iliad  *.  257,  sqq. 
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This  is  connected  with  historical  facts  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  call  attention  hereafter.1 

§  21.  The  natural  beauty  of  Italy  is  too  well  known  to  need 
many  words  here.  The  lovers  of  the  sublime  will  find  no  more 
magnificent  mountain-passes  than  those  which  descend  through 
the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  the  valley  of  the  Dora 
Baltea,  from  its  source  under  Mont  Blanc  to  Aosta  and  Ivrea, 
all  the  grandeur  of  Switzerland  is  to  be  found,  enriched  by  the 
colours  and  warmth  of  a  southern  sky:  the  cold  green  and 
gray  of  the  central  chain  here  passes  into  gold  and  purple.  In 
the  same  district  is  found  the  most  charming  lake  scenery  in 
the  world,  where  the  sunny  hills  and  warm  hues  of  Italy  are 
backed  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  towering  Alps.  Those  who 
prefer  rich  culture  may  gratify  their  utmost  desires  in  the  lower 
vale  of  the  Po  about  Lodi  and  Cremona,  or  across  the  Apen- 
nines in  the  valley  of  the  Arno  and  in  Campania.  If  we  follow 
the  southern  coast,  probably  the  world  presents  no  lovelier 
passages  than  meet  the  traveller's  eye  as  he  skirts  the  Maritime 
Alps  where  they  overhang  the  sea  cornice-like,  between  Nice 
and  Genoa ;  or  below  Campania,  where  the  limestone  of  the 
Apennines,  broken  by  volcanic  eruptions,  strikes  out  into  the 
sea  between  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno.  The  Romans, 
who  became  lords  of  all  Italy  and  of  the  civilised  world,  sprang 
up  in  one  of  the  least  enviable  portions  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 
The  attractions  of  Modern  Rome  are  less  of  nature  than  of 
association.  The  traveller  would  little  care  to  linger  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  if  it  were  stripped  of  its  buildings  and  its 
history. 

'  Chapt.  xlix.  §  9  sqq. 
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SECTION   II. 

EARLY  POPULATION  OF  ITALY. 

{  1.  Constant  invasions  of  Italy,  notwithstanding  Alpine  barrier.  §  2.  It* 
subdivision  among  numerous  tribes.  §  3.  Signification  of  the  name  Italy 
in  Roman  times.  §  4.  Roman  Italy  occupied  by  at  least  six  distinct  races. 
§  5.  Pelasgians.  §  6.  Opicans  or  Oscans.  §  7.  Umbrians.  §  8.  Sabellians. 
§  9.  Etruscans.  §10.  Greeks.  §  11.  Romans  a  compound  race.  §  12.  Evi- 
dence of  Tradition.  §  13.  Evidence  of  Language:— Roman  language  akin 
to  the  Greek  in  structure,  being  probably  Pelasgian,  mixed  with  Oscan, 
with  Sabine  vocabulary  added.  §  14.  Comparison  between  Romans  and 
English  in  respect  to  origin.    §  15.  Sources  of  early  Roman  History. 

§  1.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  mountains  are  the  chief 
boundaries  of  countries,  and  that  races  of  men  are  found  in 
their  purest  state  when  they  are  separated  by  these  barriers 
from  admixture  with  other  tribes.  Italy  forms  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  It  was  not  so  much  the  "  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  of 
which  the  poet  speaks,*  as  the  richness  of  its  northern  plain, 
that  attracted  successive  tribes  of  invaders  over  the  Alps. 
From  the  earliest  dawn  of  historic  knowledge,  we  hear  of  one 
tribe  after  another  sweeping  like  waves  over  the  Peninsula, 
each  forcing  its  predecessor  onward,  till  there  arose  a  power 
strong  enough  to  drive  back  the  current,  and  bar  aggression 
for  many  an  age.  That  power  was  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
forced  the  Gauls  to  remain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  preserved  Italy  untouched  by  the  foot  of  the 
foreigner  for  centuries.  No  sooner  was  that  power  weakened, 
than  the  incursions  again  began ;  and  at  the  present  day  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  are  subject  to  foreign  rule. 

§  2.  But  if  the  northern  barriers  of  the  Peninsula  failed  to 
check  the  lust  of  invaders,  its  long  straggling  shape,  intersected 
by  mountains  from  top  to  bottom,  materially  assisted  in  break- 
ing it  up  into  a  number  of  different  nations.     Except  during 

•  The  stanzas  of  Filicaja  are  well  known  from  their  version  in  Childe  HaroU, 
"  Italia,  oh  Italia!  would  thou  wert  less  lovely,  or  more  powerful,"  &c. 
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the  time  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  its  strength,  Italy  has 
always  been  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  small  states.  In 
the  earliest  times  it  was  shared  among  a  number  of  tribes  differ- 
ing in  race  and  language.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  in- 
vestigate the  origin  and  character  of  these  primaeval  nations. 
But  the  success  has  not  been  equal  to  the  labour,  and  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  dwell  on  intricate  questions  of  this  kind.  We 
will  here  only  give  results  so  far  as  they  seem  to  be  established. 

§  3.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  that  the  name 
of  Italy  was  employed,  as  we  now  employ  it,  to  designate  the 
whole  Peninsula,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
The  term  Italia,  borrowed  from  the  name  of  a  primaeval  tribe 
who  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  the  land,  was  gradually 
adopted  as  a  generic  title  in  the  same  obscure  manner  in  which 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  or  (we  may  say)  the  Conti- 
nents of  the  world,  have  received  their  appellations.  In  the 
remotest  times  the  name  only  included  Lower  Calabria  :b  from 
these  narrow  limits  it  gradually  spread  upwards,  till  about  the 
time  of  the  Punic  Wars,  its  northern  boundary  ascended  the 
little  river  Rubicon  (between  Umbria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul), 
then  followed  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  westward  to  the 
source  of  the  Macra,  and  was  carried  down  the  bed  of  that 
small  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

When  we  speak  of  Italy,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  word,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  all  that  fertile 
country  which  was  at  Rome  entitled  the  provincial  district  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Liguria,  and  which  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  territory  now  subject  to  the  crowns  of  Sardinia  and  Aus- 
tria, with  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
political  division  nearly  coincides  with  the  physical  division 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

§  4.  But  under  Roman  rule  even  this  narrower  Italy  wanted 
that  unity  of  race  and  language  which,  in  spite  of  political 
severance,  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  name.  Within 
the  boundaries  just  indicated  there  were  at  least  six  distinct 

b  Properly  only  the  toe  of  Italy,  from  the  Bay  of  Squillace  to  that  of 
S.  Eufemia  (see  Sect.  i.  §  13),  Arist.  Polit.  vii.  10. 
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races,  some  no  doubt  more  widely  separated,  but  all  marked  by 
strong  national  characteristics.  These  were  the  Pelasgians, 
the  Oscans,  the  Sabellians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Etrurians,  and 
the  Greeks. 

§  5.  It  is  certain  that  in  primitive  times  the  coasts  and  lower 
valleys  of  Italy  were  peopled  by  tribes  that  had  crossed  over 
from  the  opposite  shores  of  Greece  and  Epirus.  These  tribes 
belonged  to  that  ancient  stock  called  the  Pelasgian,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little  is  known.  The  names 
that  remained  in  Southern  Italy  were  all  of  a  Pelasgian  or  half- 
Hellenic  character.  Such  were,  in  the  heel  of  Italy,  the 
Daunians  and  Peucetians  (reputed  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin), 
the  Messapians  and  Sallentines  ;  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum,  the  Chaonians  (who  are  also  found  in  Epirus)  ;  and 
in  the  toe  the  CEnotrians,  who  once  gave  name  to  all  Southern 
Italy.c  Such  also  were  the  Siculians  and  other  tribes  along  the 
coast  from  Etruria  to  Campania,  who  were  driven  out  by  the 
invading  Oscan  and  Sabellian  nations.*1 

§  6.  The  Oscan  or  Opican  race  was  at  one  time  very  widely 
spread  over  the  south.  The  Auruncans  of  Lower  Latium 
belonged  to  this  race,  as  also  the  Ausonians,  who  once  gave 
name  to  Central  Italy,®  and  probably  also  the  Volscians  and 
the  ^Equians.  In  Campania  the  Oscan  language  was  pre- 
served to  a  late  period  in  Roman  History,  and  inscriptions 
still  remain  which  can  be  interpreted  by  those  familiar  with 
Latin. 

§  7.  The  Umbrians  at  one  time  possessed  dominion  over 
great  part  of  central  Italy.  Inscriptions  in  their  language  also 
remain,  and  manifestly  show  that  they  spoke  a  tongue  not  alien 
to  the  Latin.  The  irruption  of  the  Sabellian  and  of  the  Etrus- 
can nations  was  probably  the  cause  which  broke  the  power  of 
the  Umbrians,  and  drove  them  back  to  a  scanty  territory 
between  the  iEsis,  the  Rubicon,  and  the  Tiber. 

c  '*  Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebae; 

(Enotri  coluere  viri :  nunc  faina  minores 
Italiam  dixisse  ducis  de  nomine  gentem." — Virg.,  JEn.  i.  532. 

d  For  a  clear  and  intelligible  account  of  the  Pelasgians,  see  Dr.  Smith's 
Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  14. 

*  Virgil,  &c.  Aristotle  {Politic,  vii.  10)  Bays  that  the  Opici  were  also  called 
Ausones. 

vol.  I.  o 
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§  8.  The  greatest  of  the  Italian  nations  was  the  Sabellian. 
Under  this  name  we  include  the  Sabines,  who  are  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  whole  race,  the 
Samnites,  the  Picenians,  Vestinians,  Marsians,  Marruciniana, 
Pelignians,  and  Frentanians.  This  race  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  given  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  therefore  fixed  their 
early  settlements  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Apennines. 
Pushing  gradually  along  this  central  range,  they  penetrated 
downwards  towards  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  ;  and  as  their  popu- 
lation became  too  dense  to  find  support  in  their  native  hills, 
bands  of  warrior  youths  issued  forth  to  settle  in  the  richer 
plains  below.  Thus  they  mingled  with  the  Opican  and  Pelas- 
gian  races  of  the  south,  and  formed  new  tribes,  known  by  the 
names  of  Apulians,  Lucanians,  and  Campanians.  These  more 
recent  tribes,  in  turn,  threatened  the  great  Greek  colonies  on 
the  coast,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

§  9.  We  now  come  to  the  Etruscans,  the  most  singular  peo- 
ple of  the  Peninsula.  This  people  called  themselves  Rasena, 
or  Basenna, — a  name  that  reminds  us  of  the  Etruscan  surnames 
Porsenna,  Sisenna,  Vibenna.  At  one  time  they  possessed  not 
only  the  country  known  to  the  Romans  as  Etruria  (that  is,  the 
country  bounded  by  the  Macra,  the  central  Apennine  ridge, 
and  the  Tiber),  but  also  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Liguria 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul;f  and  perhaps  they  had  settlements  in 
Campania.*  In  early  timeB  they  possessed  a  powerful  navy, 
and  in  the  primitive  Greek  legends  they  are  represented 
as  infesting  the  Mediterranean  with  their  piratical  galleys. h 
They  seem  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  Trans- Apennine 
possession  by  early  invasions  of  the  Gauls ;  and  their  naval 
power  never  recovered  the  blow  which  it  received  in  the  year 

'  Allusion  is  made  to  this  in  Virgil  (JEn.  x.  198-206)  where  the  Etruscan 
chief  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto,  is  said  to  have  founded  Mantua  ("  muros  ma- 
trisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  nomen  "),  and  to  have  brought  his  troops  from  the 
Lago  di  Garda: — 

"  Quos  patre  Benaeo  velatus  arundine  glauca 
Mincius  infesta  ducebat  in  aquora  pinu." 

*  Capua,  according  to  tradition,  was  named  from  Capys,  an  Etruscan  chief. 

h  See  the  pretty  hymn  to  Dionysos,  attributed  to  Homer,  in  which  Etruscan 
pirates  take  the  god  prisoner,  and  are  punished  in  a  strange  fashion  for  their 
audacity. 
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480  B.C.,  when  Gelo  King  of  Syracuse  defeated  their  navy, 
combined  with  that  of  Carthage,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  battle  of  Salamis  crippled  the  power  of  Persia. 

But  who  this  people  were,  or  whence  they  came,  baffles  con- 
jecture. It  may  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  the  Felasgic 
settlers  came  in  by  sea  from  the  western  coasts  of  Epirus,  which 
are  distant  from  Italy  less  than  fifty  miles ;  and  that  the  Opi- 
can,  Umbrian,  and  Sabellian  races  came  in  from  the  north  by 
land.  But  with  respect  to  the  Etruscans  all  is  doubtful.  One 
well-known  legend  represents  them  as  Lydians,  who  fled  by  sea 
from  Asia  Minor  to  avoid  the  terrible  presence  of  famine. 
Another  indicates  that  they  came  down  over  the  Alps,  and  the 
origin  of  their  name  Basena  is  thought  to  be  traced  in  Raetia. 
On  the  former  supposition,  Etruria  was  their  earliest  settle- 
ment, and,  pushing  northward,  they  conquered  the  plain  of  the 
Po ;  on  the  latter,  they  first  took  possession  of  this  fertile 
plain,  and  then  spread  southward  over  the  Apennines. 

Their  language,  if  it  could  be  interpreted,  might  help  to 
solve  the  riddle.  But  though  we  have  numerous  inscriptions  in 
their  tombs,  though  the  characters  in  which  these  inscriptions 
are  written  bear  close  affinity  to  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  alphabets,  the  tongue  of  this  remarkable  people  has  as 
yet  baffled  the  deftest  efforts  of  philology. 

§  10.  Of  the  Greek  settlements  that  studded  the  coast  of 
Lower  Italy,  and  gave  to  that  district  the  name  of  Magna 
Graecia,  little  need  here  be  said.  They  were  not  planted  till 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  at- 
tained to  great  power  and  splendour ;  and  the  native  Osco- 
Pelasgian  population  of  the  south  became  their  subjects  or  their 
serfs.  Sybaris  alone,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  is  said  to 
have  become  mistress  of  four  nations  and  twenty-five  towns, 
and  to  have  been  able  to  raise  a  civic  force  of  300,000  men. 
Croton,  her  rival,  was  even  larger.1  Greek  cities  appear  as 
far  north  as  Campania,  where  Naples  still  preserves  in  a  cor- 
rupt form  her  Hellenic  name,  Neapolis.  The  Greek  remains 
discovered  at  Canusium  (Canosi)  in  the  heart  of  Apulia,  attest 
the  extent  of  Hellenic  dominion.  But  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  held  aloof  from  mixture  with  the  native  Italians,  whom 

1  See  more  in  Dr.  Smith's  Hiitory  of  Greta,  pp.  120-123. 

c  2 
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they  considered  as  barbarians.  Rome  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  Greek  writer  before  the  time  of  Aristotle  (about  340  b.c.). 

§  11.  From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  appear  that  Latium 
was  a  kind  of  focus,  in  which  converged  all  the  different  races 
that  in  past  centuries  had  been  thronging  into  Italy.  The 
Etruscans  bordered  on  Latium  to  the  west;  the  Sabines, 
with  the  Umbrians  behind  them,  to  the  north ;  the  ^Equians 
and  Volscians,  Oscan  tribes,  to  the  north-east  and  east ;  while 
Pelasgian  communities  are  to  be  traced  upon  the  coast-lands. 
We  should  then  expect  beforehand  to  meet  with  a  people 
formed  by  a  commixture  of  divers  tribes  ;  and  this  expectation 
is  confirmed  both  by  ancient  Tradition  and  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  modern  scholars  into  the  structure  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. 

§  12.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  Aborigines  of  Latium 
mingled  in  early  times  with  a  people  calling  themselves  Sicu- 
lians ;  that  these  Siculians,  being  conquered  and  partly  expelled 
from  Italy,  took  refuge  in  the  island,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Sicily  from  them,  but  was  at  that  time  peopled  by  a  tribe 
named  Sicanians ;  that  the  conquering  people  were  named 
Sacranians,  and  had  themselves  been  forced  down  from  the 
Sabine  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate  by  Sabellian 
invaders ;  and  that  from  this  mixture  of  Aborigines,  Siculians, 
and  Sacranians  arose  the  people  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  Latins. 

Where  all  is  uncertain,  conjecture  is  easy.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  the  Aborigines  and  Siculians,  both  of  them,  or  at 
least  the  latter,  were  Pelasgians,  and  that  the  Sacranians  were 
Oscan.  All  such  conjectures  must  remain  unproved.  But  they 
all  bear  witness  to  the  compound  nature  of  the  Latin  nation. 

§  13.  An  examination  of  Language  leads  us  a  little  further. 

(1.)  The  Latin  language  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
words  closely  resembling  the  Greek ;  and,  what  is  particularly 
to  be  observed,  the  grammatical  inflexion  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs,  with  all  that  may  be  called  the  framework  of  the  lan- 
guage, closely  resembles  that  ancient  dialect  of  the  Hellenic 
called  JEoMc.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  roots 
and  forms  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  ;  for  these  same  roots 
and  forms  are  found  in  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  language  of  India. 
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Id  many  of  its  forms,  indeed,  Latin  more  nearly  resembles 
Sanscrit  than  Greek.  It  must  be  inferred,  then,  that  these 
languages  all  branched  off  from  one  primitive  stock.  And  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  form  under  which  this  original  lan- 
guage first  appeared  in  Latium  was  Pelasgian  or  half-Hellenic. 

(2.)  Though  the  framework  and  a  large  portion  of  the  voca- 
bulary resembles  the  Greek,  there  is  also  a  large  portion  which 
is  totally  foreign  to  the  Greek.  This  foreign  element  was 
certainly  not  Etruscan ;  for  if  so,  we  should  find  many  words  in 
the  Etruscan  inscriptions  agreeing  with  words  in  Latin; 
whereas,  in  fact,  we  find  hardly  any.  But  in  the  Oscan  inscrip- 
tions we  find  words  much  resembling  the  Greek,  which  words 
were  no  doubt  Pelasgian ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Oscan  races  had  so  largely  blended  with  the  Pelasgian,  that 
the  original  Latin  tongue  was  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

(3.)  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  we  call  Roman  was  more 
than  half  Sabellian.  Traditional  history,  as  we  shall  see,  attri- 
butes the  conquest  of  Rome  to  a  Sabine  tribe.  Some  of  her 
kings  were  Sabine ;  the  name  borne  by  her  citizens  was 
Sabine ;  her  religion  was  Sabine ;  most  of  her  institutions  in 
war  and  peace  were  Sabine ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  language  of  the  Roman  people  differed  from  that  of 
Latium  Proper  by  its  Sabine  elements,  though  this  difference 
died  out  again  as  the  Latin  communities  were  gradually 
absorbed  into  the  territory  of  Rome. 

§  14.  This,  then,  is  the  summary  of  what  we  know.  Tra- 
dition represents  Italy  as  peopled  by  a  number  of  different 
races,  and  Rome  as  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each  race.  Philology  confirms  this  representation,  and 
attempts  to  establish  some  definite  relations  between  these 
races.  The  result  is  meagre,  because  the  materials  for  a 
judgment  are  meagre.  But  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the 
Roman  people  and  its  language  were  formed  by  a  composition 
almost  as  manifold  and  heterogeneous  as  the  people  and  lan- 
guage of  England.  The  original  Celtic  population  of  our 
island  gave  way  before  the  mixed  Saxon,  Anglian,  and  Danish 
tribes,  which  poured  into  it  from  the  north.  Anglo-Saxon,  not 
without  a  dash  of  Celtic,  became  the  common  language  of  the 
people.     Norman  conquerors,  Danes  by  origin  and  Frenchmen 
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by  habit,  gradually  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered 
people,  infusing  into  it  a  large  vocabulary  of  French  or  rather 
Latin  terms ;  but  still  the  grammatical  structure,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  language,  remained  and  remains  Anglo-Saxon. 
So  in  Latium,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  original  inhabit- 
ants, a  mixture  of  Pelasgians  and  Oscans,  spoke  a  tongue 
which  was  the  parent  of  the  later  Latin ;  that  the  Sabine  con- 
querors of  Rome  gradually  adopted  this  Latin  language,  in- 
fusing into  it  a  large  vocabulary  of  their  own.  Other  infusions 
may  have  occurred,  both  before  and  after ;  but  the  organic 
structure  still  remained  the  same,  and  is  identified  with  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  and  its  kindred  tongues. 

§  15.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  Legends,  in  which  is  pre- 
served the  early  History  of  Rome,  reserving  for  a  later  page 
all  attempts  to  estimate  how  far  these  Legends  are  mere  fic- 
tions, and  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as  actual  events.  It 
may  be  observed  that  no  people  is  so  rich  in  legendary  history 
as  the  Romans.  Their  patriotic  pride  preserved  the  stories  of 
their  ancestors  from  generation  to  generation,  till  they  were, 
so  to  say,  embalmed  by  poets  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the 
Punic  Wars.  These  poems,  indeed,  have,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  fragments,  perished ;  but  we  learn  from  Cicero  how 
highly  they  were  esteemed  in  his  day,  and  in  the  epic  poem 
of  Virgil,  with  the  scarcely  less  poetic  prose  of  Livy's  early 
history,  they  still  live.  From  these  great  writers  chiefly  are 
derived  those  famous  Legends,  which  are  now  to  be  recounted 
for  the  hundredth  time. 
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BOOK    I. 
ROME   UNDER   THE    KINGS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN  OF  HOME:   ROMULUS  AND  NUMA. 

§  1.  Belief  of  the  Romans  that  they  were  sprung  from  the  East.  §  2.  Legend 
of  Mneaa.  §  3.  Legend  of  Ascanius.  §  4.  Legend  of  Rea  Silvia,  and 
birth  of  the  Twins.  §  5.  Legend  of  recognition  of  Twins  by  Numitor. 
§  6.  Legend  of  the  quarrel  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Variations  in  Legends. 
§  7.  Romulus  founds  Rome.  Uncertainty  of  dates.  §  8.  Asylum.  Rape 
of  Sabines.  §  9.  War  with  Sabines.  Legends  of  Tarpeia,  of  Janus,  of 
Sabine  women.  §  10.  Peace  between  Romans  and  Sabines.  Romulus  and 
Titus  Tatius  joint  Kings.  §11.  Legend  of  Cseles  Yibenna  and  Etruscan 
settlers  at  Rome.  Four  of  Seven  Hills  now  occupied.  §  12.  Death  of 
Titus  Tatius.  Reign  and  Death  of  Romulus.  §  13.  Institutions  attributed 
to  Romulus:  (1)  Social;  (2)  Political;  (3)  Military.  §14.  Interregnum: 
Numa  Pom  pi  li  us,  a  Sabine,  second  king  of  Rome.  §  15.  Religious  institu- 
tions attributed  to  Numa.  §  16,  His  love  of  agriculture.  §  17.  Other  in- 
stitutions. 

§  1.  It  was  the  pride  of  the  Romans  to  believe  that  they  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  nations  to  the  East  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  All  their  early  legends  point  to  Greece  and  Troy. 
How  far  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  nation  may  account  for 
this  belief  may  be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  determined.  It 
may,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  Arcadian  Evander  and  his 
followers,  whom  the  legends  represent  as  the  first  settlers  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  were  Pelasgians ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  Trojan  iEneas  and  his  followers,  who  are 
believed  to  have  coalesced  with  the  Arcadians  of  the  Palatine, 
were  likewise  Pelasgians.  With  this  preface  we  proceed  to  the 
Legends  themselves. 

§  2.  Virgil  has  told  the  tale  of  the  flight  of  ^Eneas,  and 
every  one  knows  how  he  escaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy  bear- 
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ing  his  father  Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  his  boy 
Ascanius  by  the  hand,  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Hesperia,  the 
Land  of  Promise  in  the  West  His  piety  or  reverential  affec- 
tion* was  not  confined  to  his  own  family,  lie  rescued  also 
the  gods  of  his  father's  household  from  the  flames,  and  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  favour  of  Heaven.  Mercury  or  Hermes 
guided  his  steps  from  the  burning  city  ;  the  star  of  his  mother 
Venus  led  him  safely  to  the  shores  of  the  western  land. 

Nor  did  the  protection  of  the  gods  desert  him  when  he  had 
reached  the  long-sought  shores  of  Italy.  Omens  and  signs 
told  him  that  he  had  reached  the  promised  land,  and  that 
Latium  was  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  new  people  which  was  to 
spring  from  the  loins  of  the  Trojan  settlers.  A  white  sow 
farrowed  on  the  coast,  and  gave  birth  to  the  prodigious  number 
of  thirty  young. 

But  before  the  Trojans  could  obtain  a  fixed  settlement,  it 
was  needful  to  come  to  terms  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
These  were  the  Aborigines  or  children  of  the  soil.b  Their 
King's  name  was  Latinus,  and  their  chief  city  Laurentum. 
They  treated  the  new  comers  kindly,  and  Latinus  gave  his 
daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage  to  ^Eneas,  who  therefore  gave  to 
the  town  which  he  built  on  the  spot  where  the  white  sow  had 
farrowed  the  name  of  Lavinium. 

This  agreement,  however,  had  not  come  to  pass  without 
bloodshed.  Lavinia  had  been  betrothed  to  Turaus,  the  young 
chief  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea.  He,  wrathful  with  disap- 
pointment, made  war  upon  the  strangers.  ./Eneas  sought  the 
aid  of  Evander  the  Arcadian,  who  had  founded  a  city  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  which  afterwards  became  Rome ;  he  was  also 
befriended  by  the  Etruscans  of  Caere,  who  had  revolted  against 
their  barbarous  chief  Mezentius,  "  the  despiser  of  the  Gods." 
The  Trojans  prevailed,  and  Turnus  fell.  But  three  years  after 
a  new  war  arose  ;c  and  ./Eneas  disappeared  amid  the  waters  of 

*  Lat.  pietas,  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  love  towards  parents  and  gods. 

b  Some  authors  Bpell  the  word  Aberrigines,  as  if  from  aberro,  to  wander  away. 

c  "  Bellum  ingens  geret  Italia,  populosque  feroces 

Contundet,  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet, 
Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  viderit  aestas, 
Ternaqxie  transierint  Rutulis  hiberna  Bubactis." 

Vibg.,  JEn.  i.  263. 
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the  Numicius,  a  small  river  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea.  It 
was  said  that  the  Gods  had  taken  him,  and  a  temple  was  raised 
to  him  on  the  spot,  in  which  he  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter  Indiges,  or  the  "  God  of  the  country/ ' d 

§  3.  Ascanius,  who  was  also  called  lulus,  from  the  youthful 
doivn*  upon  his  cheeks,  was  warned  by  signs  from  Heaven  that 
Lavinium  was  not  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  the  new  people. 
After  thirty  years,  therefore,  as  foretokened  by  the  sign  of  the 
thirty  young  swine,  he  removed  to  the  ridge  of  a  hill  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Rome,  and  here  he  built  a  new 
city,  which  was  afterwards  famous  under  the  name  of  Alba 
Longa,  or  "  the  Long  White  City.,,f  In  time  this  city  became 
the  capital  of  Latium,  and  all  the  Latin  tribes  came  up  to 
worship  at  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  top  of  the 
Alban  Mount.  Their  chiefs  also  used  to  meet  for  discussion 
in  the  sacred  grove  by  the  spring  of  Ferentina  on  the  side  of 
the  same  mountain. 

Ascanius  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  ^Eneas  and  Lavinia, 
named  Silvius,*  and  the  eleven  Kings  of  Alba  who  succeeded 
all  bore  the  surname  of  Silvius. 

§  4.  The  last  of  these  Kings,  named  Procas,  left  two  sons, 
Numitor  and  Amulius.  Amulius,  the  younger,  seized  the  in- 
heritance of  his  elder  brother  Numitor,  who  coveted  not  the 
crown.  But  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  who  might  hereafter 
be  troublesome  to  the  usurper.  The  son  was  put  to  death  by 
Amulius ;  the  daughter,  Rea  Silvia  by  name,h  was  dedicated  to 

d  Hence  Virgil  (JEn.  vii.  242)  speaks  by  anticipation  of  vada  sacra  Numict, 
although  he  ends  his  poem  with  the  death  of  Turnus. 

e  iwXif.    Here,  as  in  many  other  of  the  Roman  legends,  Greek  influence  is 
discernible. 
r  "At  puer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  Iiilo, 

Triginta  magnos  vol  vend  is  mensibus  orbes 
Imperio  explebit,  regnumque  ab  sede  Lavini 
Transferet,  et  Longam  multa  vi  muniet  Albam." 

Viro.,  jEn.  i.  271. 

f  "  Primus  ad  auras 

JEtheria*  Halo  commixtns  sanguine  surgit 

Silrius,  Albanum  nomen,  tua  postuma  proles." — JEn.  vi.  761. 

k  She  is  commonly  confounded  with  Ilia.  But  Ilia  was  a  daughter  of 
JEneas;  and  here  we  recognise  a  double  legend, — one  in  which  the  vestal 
priestess  was  sister  of  lulus,  one  in  which  she  was  twelve  generations  in 
descent  from  bun. 
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the  sendee  of  Vesta,  which  compelled  her  to  live  and  die  un- 
wedded.  But  destiny  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  man.  The 
sacred  Virgin  of  Vesta  was  found  to  be  with  child  by  the  god 
Mars,  and  she  bore  two  boys  at  a  birth.  The  punishment  of 
a  vestal  virgin  for  incontinence  was  dreadful :  the  law  ordained 
that  she  should  be  buried  alive.  Amulius  spared  not  his  niece. 
The  Twins  he  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  It  chanced 
that  at  that  time  the  river  had  overflowed  his  banks,  and  spread 
shallow  pools  over  the  ground  afterwards  famous  as  the  Roman 
Forum.  The  shoal-water  shrank  before  the  fated  founder  of 
Rome,  and  the  Twins  were  left  on  dry  ground  near  a  wild  fig- 
tree,  which  was  long  preserved  with  careful  reverence  under 
the  name  of  the  Ficus  Ruminalia.  Here  they  grew  to  boyhood, 
being  suckled  by  a  wolf  and  fed  by  the  care  of  a  woodpecker, 
creatures  held  sacred  among  the  Latins.1  Thus  marvellously 
preserved,  they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  the  herdsman  of 
Amulius,  who  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia. 
So  the  Twins  grew  up  with  the  herdsman's  children  in  his  cot 
upon  the  Palatine,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of  Romulus 
and  Remus. 

§  5.  The  Twins  were  distinguished  among  the  young  shep- 
herds by  their  nobler  form  and  bolder  spirit.  It  chanced  that 
the  herdsmen  of  Amulius,  who  dwelt  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  were 
at  feud  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  fed  their  flocks 
upon  the  Aventine.  The  latter  took  Remus  prisoner  by  an 
ambush,  and  brought  him  before  Numitor,  their  master,  who 
admired  the  stately  figure  of  the  youth,  and  recognised  in  his 
features  that  which  called  back  to  his  mind  the  memory  of  his 
unhappy  daughter.  Soon  after  Romulus  came  up  to  ransom 
his  brother,  and  his  appearance  confirmed  Numitor  in  his  sus- 
picions. The  accounts  given  of  them  by  their  foster-father 
Faustulus  revealed  to  the  youths  their  true  descent.  With 
prompt  energy  they  attacked  Amulius  in  his  palace  at  Alba 
and  slew  him  there.  Numitor,  their  good  grandsire,  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  the  Silvii,  his  fathers. 

1  "  Lacte  quia  Infantes  nescit  crevisse  Ferino, 

Et  Picum  expositis  saepe  tulisse  cibum  ? " 

Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  54. — Picus  (the  Woodpecker)  was  a  Latin  god,  being  father  of 
Turnus,  and  grandsire  of  Latinus,  Virg.,  Mn,  vii.  45-49. 
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§  6.  Three  hundred  years  had  now  passed  since  the  founda- 
tion of  Alba ;  and  the  Twins,  led  by  omens  and  auguries,  de- 
termined to  quit  the  city  of  Ascanius  and  build  a  new  town  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been  bred>  Now  as 
they  knew  not  which  of  the  two  was  the  elder,  a  dispute  arose 
with  respect  to  the  place  and  name  of  the  projected  city. 
Romulus  wished  to  build  upon  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the 
Aventine.  To  settle  this  question,  they  resolved  to  appeal  to 
the  gods.  They  were  to  watch,  each  on  their  chosen  hill,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  from  sunset  again  to  sunrise,  and  whoever 
was  favoured  by  an  ominous  flight  of  birds  was  to  be  the 
founder.  Remus  first  saw  six  vultures  on  his  left.  But  at  the 
moment  that  his  messenger  announced  this  success  to  Romulus, 
there  appeared  to  Romulus  a  flight  of  twelva  Which,  then, 
had  the  advantage, — Remus  who  saw  first,  or  Romulus  who  saw 
most  ?  The  quarrel  was  renewed,  and  in  the  fray  Remus  was 
slain  by  a  chance  blow. 

Another  legend  says  that  Romulus  began  to  build  the  city  on 
the  Palatine,  when  Remus  scornfully  leapt  over  the  narrow 
trench,  and  Romulus  in  wrath  slew  him.  Another  attributes 
the  fatal  act  not  to  the  brother,  but  to  Celer,  the  friend  of  Ro- 
mulus. And  lastly,  according  to  another  legend  still,  there 
were  two  cities — Rome,  built  by  Romulus  on  the  Palatine,  and 
Remuria  by  Remus,  not  on  the  Aventine,  but  on  a  hill  three  or 
four  miles  south  of  Rome.1 

§  7.  Young  Romulus  was  now  left  alone  to  build  his  city  on 
the  Palatine.  He  carried  a  wall  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  all 
round,  and  ordained  that  a  space  should  be  left  inside  and  out- 

k  "  Hie  jam  tercentxwx  totes  regnabitur  anmo$ 

Gente  sub  Hectored,  donee  regina  aacerdoa 
Marte  gravis  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem. 
Inde  Lupae  fulvo  nutrias  tegmine  laetus 
Romulus  excipiet  gentem,  et  Mavortia  oondet 
Moeaia,  Romanoaque  suo  de  nomine  dioet."— Vibg.,  JEn,  i.  272. 

iEneas  therefore  reigned  3  yean;  Ascanius  3  x  10  =  30 ;  the  Silvii  3  X  100 
=  300.  See  above,  §§  2  and  3.  The  number  3  was  also  the  number  which 
guided  Romulus  in  framing  his  institutions.  See  below,  note  on  Chapt.  iii.  §  3. 
1  See  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  223.  Remus  himself  is  often  called  the  founder  of 
Rome.— Propert.,  ii.  1,  23;  iv.  1,  9,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these 
Legends  are  ignorant  of  the  Legend  of  Evander's  city  upon  the  Palatine,  which 
is  adopted  by  Virgil. 
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side  the  walls  clear  of  all  buildings.  This  space  was  accounted 
holy  ground,  and  was  called  the  Pomoerium  ;  and  the  beginning 
of  the  great  city  of  the  Tiber  was  called  Roma  Quadrata,  or 
Square  Rome,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  inclosed  all  the 
seven  hills  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls.m 

The  common  date  for  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  753  before 
the  Christian  era." 

§  8.  The  walls  were  built  and  the  city  ready,  but  men  were 
wanting  to  people  it.  To  supply  this  want  Romulus  set  apart 
a  place  within  the  walls  as  a  sanctuary  or  refuge  for  those  who 
had  shed  blood,  for  slaves  who  had  run  away  from  their 
masters,  and  the  like.  Hence  the  city  of  Romulus  was  called 
by  the  Greek  name  of  the  Asylum. 

But  though  by  this  means  men  were  supplied  in  plenty,  they 
lacked  wives,  and  the  neighbouring  cities  held  them  unworthy  to 
receive  their  daughters  in  marriage.  Romulus  therefore  deter- 
mined to  compass  by  foul  means  what  he  could  not  obtain  by 
fair,  lie  invited  the  people  of  the  Sabines  and  neighbouring 
taitin  towns  to  witness  the  Consualia,  or  games  in  honour  of 
the  god  Consus  ;  and  when  they  were  intent  upon  the  show,  a 
numlier  of  Roman  youths  rushed  in  and  seized  all  the  marriage- 
able maidens  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  This  was  the 
famous  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women. 

§  9.  The  kindness  of  their  Roman  husbands  soon  reconciled 
the  women  thus  strangely  wedded  to  their  lot:  but  their 
parents  and  kinsfolk  took  up  arms  to  avenge  the  insult  they  had 
received.  First  came  the  men  of  Caenina,  Crustumerium,  and 
Antcmno; ;  but  Romulus  defeated  them  all,  and  slew  Acron, 
chief  of  the  men  of  Carina,  in  single  combat,  and  offered  up  his 
arms  as  a  trophy  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Trophies  thus  won  by 
the  leader  of  one  army  from  the  leader  of  another  were  called 
spolia  opima,  and  were  only  gained  on  two  other  occasions  in 
the  whole  course  of  Roman  history. 

The  war  with  the  Sabines  of  Cures  was  more  serious.    They 

m  There  was,  however,  according  to  ancient  authors,  a  Srptimontium  even  in 
this  primaeval  Homo. 

B  This  is  the  date  of  Varro,  which  is  followed  by  most  authors.  Cato  placed 
it  332  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  t.  e.  in  752  B.C.  Polybius  and  others  in  750 
B.C.  Cincius  Alimentus,  a  Roman  annalist  contemporary  with  Hannibal,  as 
late  as  729  B.C. 
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came  with  a  large  force  under  their  chief,  Titus  Tatius  hy 
name,  and  advanced  to  the  foot  of  what  was  then  called  the 
Saturnian  Hill,  the  same  that  afterwards  became  famous  under 
the  name  of  the  Capitoline.  The  southern  portion  of  this  hill 
was  called  the  Tarpeian,0  and  here  Romulus  had  made  a 
Citadel,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  faithful  fol- 
lower Tarpeius.  But  Tarpeius  had  a  daughter,  the  fair  Tar- 
peia,  less  faithful  than  her  sire,  and  she  promised  to  admit  the 
Sabines  into  the  citadel  "if  they  would  give  her  what  they 
wore  upon  their  left  arms,"  by  which  she  meant  their  golden 
armlets.  She  opened  the  gates ;  but  the  Sabine  soldiers  threw 
upon  her  the  heavy  shields  which  they  also  "  wore  upon  their 
left  arms,"  and  she  was  crushed  to  death, — a  meet  reward  for 
treachery. 

The  Romans  and  Sabines  now  lay  over  against  each  other, 
the  former  on  the  Palatine,  the  latter  on  the  Saturnian  Hill, 
with  a  swampy  valley  between  them,  the  same  in  which  the 
Twins  had  been  exposed,  the  same  which  afterwards  became  so 
famous  as  the  Forum  of  Rome.  Here  they  fought  many  battlca 
Once  the  Sabines  had  forced  their  way  up  to  the  very  Pomarium 
of  the  Palatine,  when,  behold !  the  gates  burst  open,  and  the  god 
Janus  poured  forth  a  flood  of  water,  and  swept  away  the  foe. 

Another  time,  Mettus  Curtius,  a  brave  Sabine,  forced  his 
horse  through  the  swamp  and  pressed  the  Romans  hard.  Ro- 
mulus invoked  the  aid  of  Jupiter  Stator,  or  the  Stayer  of  Flight, 
and  rallied  his  Romans.  Still  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  when 
the  Sabine  women,  who  were  the  cause  of  the  war,  rushed  down 
from  the  Palatine  with  dishevelled  hair  and  threw  themselves 
between  their  Roman  husbands  and  their  Sabine  kinsmea  Then 
a  peace  was  made ;  and  in  memory  of  the  service  done  by  the 
Sabine  Matrons,  a  festival  called  the  Matronalia  was  celebrated 
on  the  Calends  of  March,  which  was  at  that  time  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year.p 

•  The  lower  part  was  the  Tarpeian  Hill  or  Capitol  proper,  and  the  upper 
(where  now  stand*  the  Church  of  Ara  Celi)  was  the  An.  The  depression  be- 
tween these  two  eminences  was  called  Intermontium. — The  Italian  Archoeolo- 
gers  mostly  assume  exactly  the  reverse.  But  the  statement  in  the  text,  main- 
tained by  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen,  appears  to  be  completely  proved  by  Becker, 
J&mivM  AlUrihmmer,  i.  p.  388,  sq. 

*  Therefore  Horace  amuses  himself  with  the  wonder  which  his  friends 
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§  10.  By  the  peace  then  made  it  was  agreed  that  the  people 
of  Rome  and  (\iree  should  be  united  into  one  community.  Ro- 
inulu*  and  his*  Romans  were  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  while  Titus  and  his  Sabines  were  to  occupy  the 
Qui  rind. '»  The  Saturnian  Hill  or  Citadel  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  Sabines.  The  two  Kings  were  to  retain  joint  authority, 
and  to  debate  on  matters  concerning  the  whole  community: 
the  Hurgesac*  of  both  nations  were  to  assemble  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley  which  afterwards  became  the  Forum,  whence 
this  place  was  called  the  Coniitiuui  or  Meeting-place.  More- 
over it  is  to  bo  noted  that  Romulus  assumed  the  Sabine  name 
of  QuirinuV  and  all  the  Burgesses  or  Citizens  were  called  by 
tlie  Sabine  title  of  Quirites  or  Men  of  the  Spear,'  facts  which 
plainly  proved  that  in  the  union  the  Sabines  had  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil. 

§  1 1.  At  this  time  the  Etruscans  were  powerful  by  land  and 
•oa.  They  had,  as  the  legend  relates,  taken  part  in  the  wars  be- 
tween vKneas  and  the  Rutulians ;  and  another  legend  mentions 
that  Cades  Vibenna,  one  of  their  chiefs,  had  settled  on  the  hill 
which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  Palatine,  and  that  from  him 
this  hill  received  the  name  of  Caelian.  This  Caeles  is  said  to 
have  assisted  Romulus  in  his  war  against  the  Sabines,  and  when 
peace  was  made,  his  followers  were  allowed  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  new  community.  Thus  four  of  the  seven  hills  were 
combined  into  one  city,  the  Palatine,  Quirinal,  and  Caelian,  with 
the  Saturnian  for  the  Citadel 

would  feel  at  seeing  him,  a  bachelor,  preparing  for  festivities  on  the  day  of  the 
matron* 8  feast : — 

"Martiis  caclebs  quid  agam  Kalendis,"  Ac—  Od.  iii.  8,  1. 

Compare  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  170,  sqq. 

*»  "  Huno  igitur  ....  veteres  donarunt  a>de  Sabini, 

Inque  Quirmali  constitute  jugo." — Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  217. 

'  " narravit  Tatium  fortemque  Quirinum, 

Binaque  cum  populis  regna  cofsse  suia."— Ibid.  93. 

•  From  Quirts,  Sabine  for  a  spear.    Others  derived  these  names  from  the 
town  of  Curst,     Ovid  (Fasti,  ii.  475)  notes  both  derivations  :— 

"  Hive  quod  hasta  Quiris  priscis  est  dicta  Sabinis, 
Heu  quia  ttomanis  junxerat  ille  Cures." 
Bet  below,  Chapt.  iv.  §  8, 
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§  12.  Not  long  after  the  union,  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king, 
was  killed  while  sacrificing  at  Lavinium  by  the  Latins,  in  re- 
venge for  some  injuries  which  they  had  received  from  his  Sabine 
compatriots.  Romulus  now  resumed  the  sole  sovereignty,  and 
ruled  without  a  colleague.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  all 
seven  and  thirty  years,  when  he  came  to  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected end.  It  chanced,  says  the  Legend,  that  he  was  reviewing 
his  army  on  the  Field  of  Mars  by  the  Goat's  Pool,  when  there 
arose  a  fearful  storm,  and  the  darkness  was  so  thick  that  no  man 
could  see  his  neighbour.  When  it  cleared  off,  the  king  had 
disappeared.  But  it  was  revealed  that  be  had  been  carried 
away  in  the  chariot  of  his  father  Mars ; e  and  shortly  after  one 
Julius  Proculus  related  that  as  he  was  returning  from  Alba, 
Romulus  the  King  had  appeared  to  him  in  celestial  form,  and 
told  him  that  hereafter  the  people  of  Rome  were  to  regard  him 
as  their  guardian  god  jointly  with  Mars,  and  were  to  worship 
him  by  his  Sabine  name  of  Quirinus. 

But  in  later  days  this  Legend  seemed  too  marvellous,  and  a 
new  one  was  adopted.  It  was  said  that  the  chief  men — the 
Sabine  nobles  we  may  presume — had  murdered  him  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  storm,  had  carried  away  his  body  piecemeal  under 
their  gowns,  and  then  invented  the  miraculous  story  to  conceal 
their  crime. 

§  13.  To  Romulus  are  attributed  all  the  early  institutions  of 
Rome,  Social,  Political,  and  Military. 

(1.)  To  begin  with  the  Social  regulations.  The  whole  popu- 
lation were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Burgesses  or  Citizens 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  their  Clients  or  Dependents.11 
The  Burgesses  were  called  Patrons  in  relation  to  their  Clients. 
These  Patrons  were  expected,  by  law  or  custom,  to  defend  their 
Clients  from  all  wrong  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  others,  while 
the  Clients  were  bound  to  render  certain  services  to  their 
Patrons ;  so  that  the  relation  of  Patron  and  Client  in  some  de- 
gree resembled  that  of  Lord  and  Vassal  in  the  feudal  times,  or 

1  "  Quirinus 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit." — Horat.,  Od. 

°  The  common  derivation  of  cliens  is  from  xkvur,  to  hear  or  obey,  with  which 
is  compared  the  old  Latin  form  cluere,  to  be  called  [so  and  so], — a  word  very 
frequently  used  by  Lucretius. 
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that  of  Chief  and  Clansman  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  per- 
haps even  that  of  Proprietor  and  Serf  in  Russia.  The  Burgesses 
alone  engrossed  all  political  rights,  and  they  alone  made  up  what 
was  at  this  time  the  Populus  Komanus  or  Body  Politic  of  Rome. 
The  Clients  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  Patrons,  and  had  as  yet 
no  place  in  the  State. 

(2.)  The  Political  institutions  of  Romulus  could  only  affect 
the  Burgesses  or  Patrons.  Among  these  the  old  national  dis- 
tinctions gave  the  rule  of  division.  They  were  formed  into 
three  Tribes*  or  Nations, — the  Ramnes  or  Romans  of  Romulus, 
the  Tities  or  Sabines  of  Titus,  the  Luceres  or  Etruscans  of  Caeles, 
who  was  a  Lucumo  or  nobleman  in  his  own  Etruscan  city. 

Each  Tribe  he  subdivided  into  ten  Curiae,  and  each  Curia 
had  a  chief  officer  called  its  Curio.  In  all,  therefore,  there 
were  thirty  Curiae,  and  they  received  names  after  thirty  of  the 
Sabine  women  who  had  brought  about  the  union  of  the  nations. 
The  Burgesses  used  to  meet  according  to  their  Curiae  in  the 
Comitium  to  vote  on  all  matters  of  state,  which  the  King  was 
bound  to  lay  before  them.  Their  assembly  was  called  the  Co- 
mitia  Curiata,  or  Assembly  of  the  Curies,  and  every  matter 
was  decided  by  the  majority  of  Curiae  that  voted  for  or  against 
it.  No  law  could  be  made  except  with  their  consent.  Nor  was 
the  sovereign  power  (Imperium)  of  the  King  considered  legally 
established  till  it  had  been  conferred  by  a  curiate  law.  By  the 
sovereign  power  so  conferred  the  King  held  chief  command  in 
war,  and  was  supreme  judge  in  all  matters  of  life  and  death, 
and  in  token  thereof  he  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors  bearing 
bundles  of  rods  with  sharp  axes  projecting  from  the  middle  of 
them  (fasces). 

Besides  this  large  assembly,  in  which  all  Burgesses  were  en- 
titled to  vote,  each  in  his  own  curia,  there  was  a  select  body  for 
advising  the  King,  called  the  Senate  or  Council  of  Elders.  This 
consisted  at  first  of  100  members ;  but  when  the  Sabines  were 
joined  to  the  Romans,  100  more  were  added,  so  that  the  whole 
number  consisted  of  200,  being  10  from  each  of  the  20  Ramnian 
and  Titian  Curies :  for  the  Luceres  or  third  Tribe,  though  they 
also  had  10  Curiae,  were  not  as  yet  allowed  to  send  any  mem- 
bers to  the  Senate. 

*  The  word  tribus  itself  originally  meant  a  third  part.    See  §  6,  Note. 
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(3.)  For  military  purposes  each  Tribe  was  ordered  to  furnish 
1000  men  on  foot  and  100  on  horseback,  so  that  the  army  of  the 
united  Burgesses  consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse,  and  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Legion.  The  300  horsemen  were  the 
noblest  young  men  of  the  military  age,  and  also  served  as  a 
body-guard  to  the  king.  The  horsemen  of  each  Tribe  were 
called  a  Century,  and  the  three  Centuries  were  known  by  the 
same  name  as  their  Tribes, — Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres.  The 
whole  squadron  was  called  by  the  joint  name  of  Celeres,  and  the 
Captain  or  Prefect  of  the  Celeres  bore  the  first  rank  in  the 
state  after  the  King.y 

§  14.  Romulus  had  left  the  earth,  and  there  was  no  King  at 
Rome.  The  Senators  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands. 
For  this  purpose  the  whole  Senate  was  divided  into  tens ;  each 
ten  was  called  a  Decuria,  and  the  chief  of  each  Decuria  a  Decu- 
rion.  Every  Decurion  with  his  nine  compeers  held  the  sovereign 
power  for  five  days.  The  Decurions  therefore  were  called  In- 
terreges  or  Between-kings,  and  the  time  during  which  they 
ruled  was  an  Interregnum. 

When  this  state  of  things  had  continued  for  a  year,  the  Bur- 
gesses imperiously  demanded  that  they  should  have  a  King. 
The  Senate  yielded,  and  a  Sabine  named  Numa  Pompilius  was 
chosen,  known  as  a  just  and  holy  man,  famous  for  his  wisdom 
in  all  matters  of  right  and  religion.  He  was  elected  by  the  Cu- 
ries in  their  assembly,  and  himself  proposed  the  law  whereby  he 
was  invested  with  sovereign  power.  His  peaceful  reign  lasted 
for  nine  and  thirty  years,  after  which  he  was  buried  with  the 
books  of  his  laws  on  Mount  Janiculum. 

§  15.  As  Romulus  the  Roman  was  held  to  be  the  framer  of  all 
regulations  Social,  Political,  and  Military,  so  Numa  the  Sabine 
is  the  reputed  author  of  all  the  Religious  and  Ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions of  Rome. 

According  to  the  Legend,  he  wbh  uwtructed  in  all  these  things 
by  Egeria,  a  Muse  or  (as  the  Latin*  cMmI  her)  a  Camena.  To 
her  sacred  grove  he  was  admitted,  and  *wn  \n*vt\mc  her  spouse. 
By  her  counsel  he  surprised  the  god*  Vivmu  and  Faunus  in  their 
retreat  under  the  Aventine,  and  kept  them  in  durcw  till  they 

7  It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  out  form  of  the  legend,  it  wiw 
Celer  who  killed  Remus,  §  6. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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had  taught  him  how  to  draw  forth  Jupiter,  the  Father  of  the 
Gods,  from  heaven,  Jupiter  appeared  in  the  form  of  lightning, 
and  promised  him  a  public  sign  of  his  favour.  Accordingly, 
next  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Burgesses,  the  an- 
cile  or  sacred  shield  of  Mare  Gradivus,  the  father  of  Quirinus, 
fell  from  heaven  amid  lightning  and  thunder.  To  prevent  this 
precious  gift  from  being  stolen,  Nuraa  ordered  eleven  others 
to  be  made  of  exactly  the  same  substance,  size,  and  shape,  *o 
that  no  man  might  know  which  was  the  true  ancile :  and  to 
take  charge  of  these  shields,  twelve  Salii,  or  dancing  priests  of 
Mars,  were  appointed,  who  also  officiated  at  the  public  thanks- 
givings which  in  after  times  the  Romans  used  to  offer  after  great 
Victories.* 

Further,  for  the  regulation  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
to  decide  all  questions  of  religion,  he  created  four  Pontiffe, 
with  a  superior  natned  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  These  acted  as 
a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  council ;  and  the  offices  were  usually 
held  by  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Rome,  for  there  were  no 
clergy  or  class  set  apart  from  other  classes  for  religious  par- 
poses.  For  the  special  service  of  the  two  guardian  gods  of 
Rome,  Mars  Gradivus  and  Quirinus,  he  appointed  two  Flamens, 
called  respectively  the  Flamens  of  Gradivus  and  Quirinus. 
With  these  was  associated  a  third,  devoted  to  the  service  of 
supreme  Jupiter,  who  bore  the  name  of  the  Flamen  Dialis. 

To  consult  the  will  of  the  gods  by  auguries  and  divinations 
he  created  four  Augurs. 

And  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta,  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  at  Alba,  the  mother 
city  of  Rome,  he  ordained  that  there  should  he  four  Vestal 
Virgins.  In  honour  of  Vesta  he  built  a  temple  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Palatine,  abutting  on  the  Fortrm,  and  adjoining  it  a 
dwelling  for  the  vestals.  His  own  palace  also,  the  Regia,  he 
placed  next  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

*  Henoe  Horace  (1  Carm.  xxxvii.  1),  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Augustus  at  Actium,  breaks  out:  — 

"  Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsunda  tellus;  nunc  Salwribus 
Ornare  pulvinar  Deorum 
TempuB  erat  dapibue,  sodalea." 

Such  thanksgivings  were  called  supplicationet. 
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To  distinguish  time  of  war  from  time  of  peace,  he  is  aaid  to 
have  built  a  temple  to  the  god  Janus,  or  the  Double  God, 
whose  two  faces  looked  different  ways.*  During  the  whole  of 
his  reign  the  door  of  the  temple  was  closed  in  sign  of  peace ; 
but  from  his  time  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  it 
remained  open  in  sign  of  war,  except  during  a  brief  period 
after  the  first  Punic  War. 

§  16.  Yet  Numa  willed  not  that  the  Romans  should  offer 
costly  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  but  ordained  that  they  should 
present  corn  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  not  any  living 
thing ;  for  he  was  a  lover  of  husbandry,  and  was  anxious  that 
this  peaceful  art  should  flourish.  Therefore  he  took  pains  to 
secure  each  man  in  possession  of  his  land,  and  fixed  the  bounds 
of  each  farm  by  landmarks  or  termini,  which  it  was  sacrilege 
to  remove,  for  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus ;  and  in  honour  of  this  god  he  established  the  yearly 
festival  of  the  Terminalia.  Moreover  he  distributed  all  the 
lands  of  Rome  into  pagi  or  districts,  and  ordered  the  memory 
of  this  act  to  be  kept  alive  by  the  feast  of  the  Paganalia.b  To 
him  also  is  probably  due  the  institution  of  the  rural  priesthood 
named  Fratres  Arvales,  who  went  round  the  fields  in  spring- 
time and  offered  prayers  for  peace  and  plenty  ;  and  the  festival 
which  accompanied  this  ceremony  was  called  the  Ambarvalia.c 

§  17.  Some  other  matters  are  attributed  to  Numa  which 
might  here  be  mentioned.  He  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
people  into  guilds  or  companies,  according  to  their  trades  and 
professions.  He  built  a  temple  to  Good  Faith ;  he  determined 
the  dies  fasti  and  nefasti,  or  common  days  and  holidays  ;  and 
lastly,  he  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  year  of  Romulus  (which 
consisted  of  10  months  only,  some  of  them  but  20  days  long) 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  to  have  ordained 

•  His  name  Janus  (i.  e.  Djanus  or  Dianua),  corresponding  to  the  feminine 
Diana  (Djana),  is  derived  from  the  root  dis  (lit)  or  bis,  implying  double.  It 
may  here  be  observed  that  the  divinities  of  ancient  Latium  went  in  pairs,  as, — 
besides  Janus  and  Diana, —Saturn us  and  Ops,  Vulcanus  and  Vesta. 

»>  The  city  land  was  similarly  (it  is  not  said  by  whom)  divided  into  vici  or 
wards,  with  a  corresponding  festival  called  Compitaliu.  This  festival  is  attii- 
buted  to  Servius  Tullius. 

•  It  is,  however,  generally  attributed  to  Roiuulu*.  For  a  specimen  of  the 
Ambarval  Hymns,  see  Chapt.  xxxvii.  §  12. 

M  •I 
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that  the  year  should  consist  of  twelve  lunar  months  and  one 
day  over,  or  in  all  of  355  days.d 

d  The  Romans  continued  to  reckon  by  this  short  year  till  the  calendar  was 
reformed  by  the  dictator  Caesar ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  lunar  year  of  355 
days  square  to  some  extent  with  the  solar  year  of  365J  days,  Numa  is  said  to 
have  ordained  that  a  supplementary  month  should  be  intercalated  every  third 
year  between  the  23rd  and  the  25th  of  February,  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  last  month  of  the  year.  This  business  of  intercalation,  however,  was  left 
to  the  Pontiffs,  who  executed  it  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  uncertain  manner. 
When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  events  taking  place  in  any  Roman  month,  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  this  month  coincides  with  our  own  month  of  the  same  name; 
and  this  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  time  of  most  events 
in  Roman  History  before  the  Julian  era, 
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CHAPTER   II. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS  AND  ANCUS  MARTIUS,  THE  THIRD  AND 

FOURTH  KINGS. 

§  1.  Increase  of  Rome  in  next  two  reigns.  §  2.  Choice  of  Tullus  Hostilius. 
§  3.  War  with  Alba.  Legend  of  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  §  4.  War  with 
Etruscans.  Punishment  of  Mettus  Fuffetius.  §  5.  Forced  migration  of 
Albans  to  Rome.  §  6.  War  with  Sabines.  §  7.  Curia  Hostilia.  §  8.  Death 
of  Tullus.  §9,  10.  Election  of  Ancus  Mabtius:  his  institutions.  §  11. 
Subjugation  of  Southern  Latium:  increase  of  Roman  citizens.  §  12.  Pons 
Sublicius:  Janiculum:  Ostia.    §13.  Death  of  Ancus. 

§  I.  From  the  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  the  reputed 
founders  of  Rome  and  all  her  early  institutions,  we  pass  to  those 
of  two  Rings,  also  a  Roman  and  a  Sabine,  who  swelled  the 
numbers  of  the  Roman  people  by  the  addition  of  large  bodies 
of  Latins,  many  of  whom  were  transferred  from  their  own  cities 
by  force  or  persuasion.  These  Kings  prepared  the  way  for  the 
more  extensive  political  changes  attributed  to  their  successors. 

§  2.  An  Interregnum  again  ensued  after  the  death  of  Numa. 
But  in  no  long  time  the  Burgesses  met,  and  chose  to  be  their 
king  Tullus  Hostilius,  a  Roman,  whose  grandsire  had  been 
a  captain  in  the  army  of  Romulus.  His  reign  of  two-and- 
thirty  years  was  as  bloody  and  warlike  as  that  of  Numa  had 
been  calm  and  peaceful.  The  acts  attributed  to  him  are,  first, 
the  establishment  of  the  Latins  of  Alba  in  Rome,  and  secondly, 
the  creation  of  judges  to  try  matters  of  life  and  death  in  place 
of  the  king,  called  Qusestores  Parricidii.  The  famous  Legends 
which  follow  give  the  reasons  for  both  these  matters. 

§  3.  The  chief  war  of  Tullus  was  against  the  Albans.  It 
broke  out  thus.  The  lands  of  Rome  and  Alba  marched  toge- 
ther, that  is,  they  bordered  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  bor- 
derers of  both  nations  had  frequent  quarrels  and  plundered  one 
another.  King  Tullus  took  up  the  cause  of  his  people,  and 
demanded  restitution  of  the  booty  taken  by  the  Albans  from 
Cluilius,  the  Dictator  of  Alba,  who  replied  that  his  jieoplc  had 
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suffered  to  the  full  as  much  from  the  Romans  as  they  of  Rome 
from  the  Albans.  Since,  then,  neither  party  would  make 
satisfaction,  war  was  declared.  Cluilius  first  led  out  his  army 
and  encamped  within  five  miles  of  Rome,  at  a  place  afterwards 
called  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  where  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose 
Mettus  Fuffetius  to  be  Dictator  in  his  stead.  Meanwhile 
Tullu8,  on  his  part,  had  marched  into  the  territory  of  the 
Albans,  and  Mettus  returned  to  give  him  battle.  But  when 
the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  ready  to  fight,  Mettus  proposed 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  decided  by  the  combat  of  champions 
chosen  from  each  army,  and  Tullus  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
Now  it  chanced  that  there  were  three  brothers  in  each  army, 
equal  in  age,  strength,  and  valour.  Horatii  was  the  name  of 
the  three  Roman  brethren,  Curiatii  of  the  Alban.*  These 
were  chosen  to  be  the  champions,  and  an  agreement  was  made, 
with  solemn  rites,  that  victory  should  be  adjudged  to  that 
people  whose  champions  should  conquer  in  the  strife.  Then 
the  two  armies  sate  down  opposite  one  another  as  spectators  of 
the  combat,  but  not  like  common  spectators,  for  each  man  felt 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  Rome  was  to  be  mistress 
of  Alba  or  Alba  of  Roma  Long  and  bravely  fought  all  the 
champions.  At  length  all  the  Curiatii  were  grievously 
wounded ;  but  of  the  Horatii  two  lay  dead  upon  the  plain, 
while  the  third  was  yet  untouched.  So  the  surviving  Horatius, 
seeing  that,  single-handed,  he  could  not  prevail,  pretended  to 
flee  before  his  three  opponents.  They  pursued  him,  each  as 
he  was  able  ;  the  most  vigorous  was  foremost ;  he  that  had  lost 
most  blood  lagged  behind.  And  when  Horatius  saw  that  they 
were  far  separate  one  from  another,  he  turned  about  and  smote 
the  first  pursuer ;  so  likewise  the  second ;  and  lastly  he  slew 
the  third.     Then  the  Romans  were  adjudged  victorious. 

But  a  sad  event  followed  to  damp  their  joy.  Horatius  was 
returning  home  with  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  three  borne 
in  triumph  before  him,  when,  outside  the  Capuan  gate,b  he  met 

•  In  another  form  of  the  legend  the  names  are  reversed.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  the  Latin  version,  while  the  received  form  is  the  Roman. 
Each  nation  would  wish  to  claim  the  conqueror. 

b  It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  no  Capuan  Gate  (Porta  Capena)  till  after 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius. 
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his  sister.  Alas !  she  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Alban 
brethren,  and  now  she  beheld  his  bloody  vestments  adorning 
the  triumph  of  her  brother,  and  she  wept  aloud  before  all  the 
army.  But  when  Horatius  saw  this,  he  was  so  angered  that  he 
took  his  sword  and  stabbed  her  where  she  stood. 
.  Now  all,  both  Senate  and  People,  were  shocked  at  this  un- 
natural deed;  and  though  they  owed  so  much  to  Horatius, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  tried  before  two  Judges  (duumviri) 
appointed  by  the  King.  These  Judges  found  Horatius  guilty, 
and  condemned  him  to  be  "  hanged  with  a  rope/'  according  to 
the  law ;  nor  had  they  power  to  lighten  his  punishment  But 
Horatius  appealed  to  the  People,  and  they  pardoned  him, 
because  he  had  fought  so  well  for  them,  and  because  old  Hora- 
tius, the  father,  entreated  for  him,  and  said  that  his  daughter 
had  been  rightly  slain,  and  that  he  would  himself  have  slain 
her,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  because  he  was  her  father; 
for  by  the  old  Roman  law  the  father  had  this  terrible  power 
over  his  children.  But  to  atone  for  the  bloodshed,  the  father 
was  ordered  to  make  certain  sacrifices  at  the  public  expense  ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  Horatian  Gens  continued  to  offer  these 
sacrifices  ever  afterwards. 

$  4.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Albans  became  subjects  of  King 
Tullus,  and  they  were  bound  to  assist  him  in  war  against  his 
enemies  ;  and  he  soon  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  against 
the  Etruscans  of  Veii  and  Fiden®.  So  Mettus  Fuffetius  came 
to  his  aid  with  a  brave  army ;  but  in  the  battle  Mettus  stood 
aloof  upon  a  hill  with  his  army,  waiting  to  see  which  party 
should  prevail.  The  Romans  were  so  hard  pressed  that  the 
King,  to  stay  the  alarm,  vowed  temples  in  case  of  victory  to 
Paleness  and  Panic-fear  (Pallor  et  Pavor).  At  length  tho 
battle  was  won,  and  then  the  Alban  Dictator  came  down  and 
pretended  to  be  on  their  side.  But  Tullus  took  no  notice,  and 
summoned  all  the  Albans  to  come  next  day  to  consult  on  public 
affaire.  So  they  came,  as  to  a  peaceful  assembly,  with  no  arms 
in  their  hands,  when  suddenly  the  Roman  legion  closed  around 
them,  and  they  could  neither  fight  nor  flee.  Then  Tullus 
rebuked  the  Albans,  but  said  that  he  would  only  punish  their 
chief,  for  that  he  was  the  most  guilty.  And  he  took  Mettus 
and  bound  him  by  the  arms  and  legs  to  two  four-horsed  cha- 
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riots ;  and  the  chariots,  being  drawn  different  ways,  tore  the 
unhappy  wretch  asunder. 

§  5.  Then  Tullus  gave  orders  that  the  city  of  Alba  should 
be  dismantled,  and  that  all  its  burgesses  with  their  clients 
should  migrate  to  Rome.  It  was  sad  to  leave  their  fathers* 
homes  and  the  temples  of  their  fathers'  gods.  Yet  was  their 
new  abode  no  strange  city.  Had  not  Rome  been  founded  by 
Alban  princes  ?  and  did  not  the  Quirites  keep  up  the  eternal 
fire  of  Vesta  and  worship  the  Latin  Jupiter  ?  Nor  did  Tullus 
treat  them  as  enemies,  but  gave  them  the  Caelian  Hill  for  their 
quarter ;  and  he  built  a  palace  for  himself  on  the  same  hill  and 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  them :  he  also  made  the  heads  of  chief 
Alban  families  burgesses  of  Rome,  and  placed  some  of  their 
chief  men  in  the  Senate. 

§  6.  After  this  he  also  made  war  against  the  Sabines ;  and 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  the  stress  of  battle,  he 
celebrated  his  victory  by  establishing  the  games  of  the  Satur- 
nalia and  Opalia  in  honour  of  the  Latin  god  Saturnus  and  the 
goddess  Ops. 

§  7.  To  Tullus  Hostilius  likewise  is  attributed  the  building 
of  the  Senate-house,  called  from  him  the  Curia  Hostilia.  It 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Comitium  facing  the  Palatine  ;  and  in 
a  building  erected  on  the  same  spot  at  a  later  time,  and  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  the  Senate  continued  to  hold  their  ordinary 
meetings  till  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar. 

§  8.  But  amid  his  triumphs  and  successes  Tullus  rendered 
not  meet  reverence  to  the  gods.  The  people  of  Rome  were 
smitten  by  a  plague,  and  the  King  himself  fell  ill  of  a  lingering 
disease.  Then  he  bethought  him  to  seek  counsel  of  Jupiter, 
after  the  manner  of  King  Numa.  But  when  he  took  his  station 
upon  the  Aventine,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  forth  the  father 
of  the  gods  from  heaven,  lightnings  descended,  as  to  Numa, 
but  with  destroying  force,  so  that  he  himself  was  smitten  and 
his  house  burnt  down.  His  reign  had  lasted  two-and-thirty 
years. 

§  9.  After  a  short  interregnum,  the  Burgesses  chose  Angus 
Marti  us  to  be  King,  a  Sabine  noble,  son  of  a  daughter  of 
King  Numa.     His  reputation  was  worthy  of  his  descent ;   and 
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his  first  act  was  to  order  the  laws  of  his  venerated  grandsire 
to  be  written  out  fair  on  a  white  board  and  set  up  for  all  to 
read  in  the  Forum.  He  also  made  a  prison  for  criminals 
in  the  rock  beneath  that  side  of  the  Saturnian  Hill  which 
overhangs  the  Forum, — the  same  which  was  afterwards  en- 
larged by  Bang  Servius  Tullius,  and  called  after  him  the 
Tullianum.c 

§  10.  Ancus  was  a  lover  of  peace ;  but  he  did  not  shrink 
from  war,  when  war  was  necessary  to  protect  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  name.  But  even  in  matters  of  war  he  showed  that 
reverence  for  law  and  order,  which  was  his  ruling  characteristic. 
For  he  created  a  college  of  sacred  Heralds,  called  Fetiales, 
whose  business  it  was  to  demand  reparation  for  injuries  in  a 
regular  and  formal  manner,d  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  declare 
war  by  hurling  a  spear  into  the  enemy's  land. 

§11.  His  chief  wars  were  with  the  Latin  cities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  took  Politorium,  and  destroyed  it ;  and  reduced 
to  subjection  all  the  Latin  shore,  or  that  part  of  Latium  which 
lies  between  Rome  and  the  sea.  The  heads  of  families  in  these 
Latin  cities,  after  the  example  set  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  were 
made  Roman  citizens ;  and  to  such  as  chose  to  settle  in  Rome 
Ancus  assigned  Mount  Aventine  for  a  dwelling-place,  so  that 
thus  a  fifth  hill  was  added  to  the  other  four.  In  this  way  the 
city  of  Rome  was  greatly  increased,  and  large  numbers  added 
to  its  citizens ;  while  by  the  wars  of  Tullus  and  Ancus  the  power 
of  the  Latins  was  proportionably  diminished. 

But  the  Latins  whom  Ancus  made  citizens  of  Rome,  were  not, 
like  the  Albans  in  the  time  of  Tullus,  put  on  an  equality  with 
the  old  Burgesses.  Most  of  them  continued  to  reside  in  their 
own  small  cities,  subject  to  Roman  authority.  They  formed  a 
new  element  in  the  state — being  neither  Patrons  nor  Clients — 
of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  our  account  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  It  is  probably  this  encouragement  of  a  free 
people,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  ties  of  Clientship  to  any 

e  It  was  afterwards  named  the  Maniertine  Prison.  But  this  name  does  not 
occur  in  any  classic  author. 

d  We  find,  however,  that  the  same  formality  had  already  been  observed  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  in  declaring  war  against  Alba:  see  §  3. 
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Patron,  that  leads  Virgil  to  speak  of  Ancus  as  "  too  much  re- 
joicing in  popular  favour."  • 

§12.  Other  works  of  utility  are  attributed  to  Ancus  Marti  us. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  It  was 
built  of  wooden  piles  (subli&e),  and  hence  was  called  the  Pons 
Sublicius.  In  order  to  prevent  it  being  broken  down  by  the 
Etruscans  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  he  fortified 
Janiculum,  where  his  grandsire  Numa  lay  buried.  He  also  built 
the  town  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  the  principal  haven  of  the  Roman  people. 

§  13.  He  died  in  peace  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  fouisand« 
twenty  years. 

*  "  Quern  juxta  aequitur  jactantior  Ancus, 

Nunc  quoque  jam  nimium  gaudena  popularibiu  auria." 

Vina.,  Mn,  vi.  818. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS  AND  SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  THE  FIFTH  AND 

SIXTH  KINGS. 

§  1.  Sons  of  Anew  set  aside.    §  2.  Early  history  of  Tarquinius  Pbisccs. 
§  3.  How  he  came  to  be  chosen  King.    §  4.  Addition  to  numbers  of  Senate. 
§  5.  Social  state  before  reforms  of  Tarquin.    Patricians  or  Patrons,  Clients, 
Plebeians.     §  6.  Origin  of  Plebs.     §  7.  Tarquin' s  plan  of  reform.    §  8. 
Opposition  of  Patricians.     Legend  of  Attus  Navius.     §  9.  Plan  modified. 
Augmentation  of  Patrician  Oentes  and  of  Knights.    §  10.  Wars  of  Tarquin. 
§  11.  Public  works:  Cloaca  Maxima,  etc.    §  12.  Legend  of  death  of  Tar- 
quin.   §  13.  Servius  Tdllius.     §  14.  Wish  to  gire  political  power  to  all 
Plebeians.      §  15.   Plan  of  reform.     Comitia  Centuriata.      §  16.  Census. 
Preponderating  influence  of  property.    §  17.  Plebs  made  part  of  Populus, 
or  Body  Politic.     §  18.  Roman  territory  divided  into  Tribes.     §  19.  Four 
of  City.    §  20.  Sixteen  of  Country.     §  21.  Only  Plebeians  originally  mem- 
bers of  Tribes.     $  22.  Assembly  of  Curise  finally  superseded  by  that  of 
Tribes.    §  23.  Walls  of  Rome  built  by  Servius.     §  24.  Principal  places  in 
early  Rome.      §  25.  Alliance  with  Latins.      §26.  Legend  of  death  of 
Servius. 

§  1.  The  first  trace  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  Roman 
monarchy  appears  with  Ancus.  He  was  grandson  to  Nuraa, 
and  according  to  one  legend  conspired  to  take  away  the  life  of 
his  predecessor  Tullus.  But,  after  the  death  of  Ancus,  the 
legends  make  the  notion  of  hereditary  right  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  succession.  Ancus  had  left  two  sons,  as  yet  boys. 
But  when  they  grew  up,  and  found  the  throne  occupied  by  a 
stranger,  they  took  measures  for  asserting  their  right.  It  is  of 
this  stranger  that  we  must  now  speak.  He  is  known  to  all  by 
the  name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

§  2.  Tarquinius  had  been  a  citizen  of  Tarquinii,  a  city  of 
Etruria.  But  it  was  said  that  his  father  was  a  Greek  nobleman 
of  Corinth,  Demaratus  by  name,  who  had  fled  from  his  native 
land,  because  the  power  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy.*    The  son  had  become  a  Lucumo  or  Chief  at  Tar- 

•  Identified  by  the  Romans  with  the  Baochiada  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
v.  92. 
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quinii,  bad  gained  great  wealth,  and  married  a  noble  Etruscan 
lady,  Tanaquil  by  name.  Both  himself  and  his  wife  were  eager 
for  power  and  honour ;  and,  as  they  could  not  satisfy  their  de- 
sires at  home,  they  determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  new 
city  on  the  Tiber,  where  their  countryman  Caeles  Vibenna  and 
his  followers  had  already  settled.b  Therefore  they  set  out  for 
Rome ;  and  when  they  had  reached  the  Mount  Janiculum,  in 
full  view  of  the  city,  an  eagle  came  down  with  gentle  swoop  and 
took  the  cap  from  off  the  head  of  Tarquin,  and  then,  wheeling 
round  him,  replaced  it.  His  wife  Tanaquil,  skilled  in  augury, 
like  all  the  Etruscans,  interpreted  this  to  be  an  omen  of  good. 
"  The  eagle,"  she  said,  "  was  a  messenger  from  heaven ;  it  had 
restored  the  cap  as  a  gift  of  the  gods ;  her  husband  would  surely 
rise  to  honour  and  power."  Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  settle 
in  Rome,  probably  among  his  countrymen  on  the  Caelian  Hill. 
He  took  the  Latin  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus ; c  and 
by  his  riches  and  his  cleverness  and  goodwill  he  gained  the 
favour  of  King  Ancus,  and  was  made  guardian  of  his  children. 

But  he  used  the  power  so  gotten  in  his  own  favour ;  and  the 
people  chose  him  to  be  their  king. 

§  3.  It  needs  some  explanation  to  show  how  Tarquin,  being 
an  Etruscan  stranger,  came  to  be  chosen  king  of  Rome ;  for  in 
all  likelihood  he  belonged  to  the  Tribe  of  the  Luceres ;  and  this 
Tribe  had  hitherto  been  held  subordinate.  The  Ramnians  of  the 
Palatine  and  Titians  of  the  Quirinal  had  kept  power  in  their  own 
hands  ;  and  the  Kings  had  been  chosen  by  turns  from  these  two 
Tribes.  Romulus  and  Tullus  were  Ramnians ;  Numa  and  Ancus 
were  Titians.  Also,  Romulus  had  chosen  only  200  elders  into 
the  Senate;  of  whom  100  were  first  chosen  from  the  Romans  or 
Ramnians  of  the  Palatine,  and  100  afterwards  from  the  Sabines 
or  Titians  of  the  Quirinal ;  and  there  were  no  Lucerians  in  the 
Senate,  except  perhaps  some  few  that  King  Tullus  had  added 
from  the  Alban  families,  which  he  settled  on  the  Caelian  Hill. 
Moreover,  Numa  did  not  admit  the  Burgesses  of  the  Lucerian 
Tribe  into  the  sacred  offices  which  he  made.     For,  under  the 

b  Chapt.  i.  §  11.  Another  legend  makes  Cades  younger  than  Tarquin.  Com- 
pare §  12,  and  Chapt.  v.  §  11. 

°  Another  form  of  the  legend  takes  no  notice  of  his  Etruscan  origin,  and 
gives  him  to  wife  a  person  bearing  the  undeniably  Latin  name  of  Caia  Csecilia. 
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Chief  Pontifex,  there  were  but  four  other  Pontifices,  two  for  the 
Ramnians  and  two  for  the  Titians.  So,  under  the  Chief  Flamen 
of  Jove,  there  were  but  two  Flamens,  one  belonging  to  the 
Roman  or  Ramnian  god  Mars,  the  other  to  him  who  had  become 
a  god  by  the  Sabine  name  of  Quirinus.  Likewise,  he  had  made 
but  four  Augurs,  and  four  Vestal  Virgins, — two  for  the  Ramnians 
and  two  for  the  Titians  ;d  and  Tullus  Hostilius  had  appointed 
but  two  Judges  to  represent  him  in  deciding  cases  of  life  and 
death.  The  Luceres,  therefore,  were  held  in  small  account ;  and 
no  doubt  in  the  Comitia  Curiata  they  were  always  outvoted  by 
the  other  two  Tribes ;  for  they  had  but  10  Curiae  to  the  20  of 
the  other  two. 

But  of  late  the  Luceres  had  been  waxing  in  power.  The 
Albans  had  been  added  to  their  ranks  ;  and  no  doubt  this  addi- 
tion had  made  them  more  Latin,  more  like  the  other  Romans, 
and  less  like  the  Etruscans.  It  might  well  be,  therefore,  that 
Tarquin  was  able  by  their  means  to  raise  himself  to  the  kingly 
power.  At  all  events,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  four  first  Kings 
appear  as  representatives  of  the  two  elder  Tribes ;  and  that  the 
three  last  belonged  to  the  Luceres. 

§  4.  Tarquin  soon  began  to  use  his  power  to  raise  those  by 
whom  he  had  risen  :  for  he  made  the  Luceres  almost  equal  in 
dignity  to  the  two  old  Tribes.  First  he  chose  100  fresh  members 
into  the  Senate,  who  (we  cannot  doubt)  were  all  of  the  Lucerian 
Tribe  ;  so  that  now  the  Senate  consisted  of  300.  Then,  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  Vestal  Virgins  to  six ;  the  two  new  ones 
being  (it  is  presumed)  Lucerian.  But  the  influence  of  the  old 
Tribes  in  the  colleges  of  Pontifices,  Augurs,  and  Flamens  appears 
to  have  been  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  make  similar  alterations 
here.  These  remained  without  change  according  to  the  num- 
bers fixed  by  Numa  for  many  years. 

§  5.  Tarquin,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  simply  raising 
his  Lucerian  friends  to  an  equality  with  the  Burgesses  of  the  old 
Tribes.     He  designed  to  make  other  alterations  in  the  state, 

«»  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  number  3  frequently  recurs  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome  (Chapt.  i.  §  6  and  §  13).  But  this  number  is  suddenly 
interrupted,  and  (as  appears  from  the  text)  2  became  the  ruling  unit  of  com- 
bination.  The  latter  number  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  Latins: 
see  Cbapt.  i.  §  15,  Note.  Probably  this  change  must  be  attributed  to  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  ttco  elder  tribes. 
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larger  and  more  important.  To  explain  these  we  must  go  back 
to  the  institutions  attributed  to  Romulus.  The  whole  body  of 
the  People  had  been  divided  (as  we  saw)  into  two  great  classes, 
Patrons  and  Clients.  The  Clients  or  vassals  being  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  their  Patrons,  had  no  part  in  the  Body  Politic, 
oar  had  they  the  right  of  cennubium  (as  it  was  called),  that  is, 
the  right  of  intermarrying  with  their  Patrons.  The  Patrons 
alone,  therefore  (we  repeat),  made  up  the  Populus  or  Body 
Politic  of  Rome :  these  only  were  members  of  the  Three  Tribes ; 
these  only  voted  in  the  Comitium  by  their  Curiae,  when  they 
chose  their  Kings  or  made  laws.  At  first,  then,  there  were  only 
two  classes  of  free  men  at  Rome,  Patrons  and  Clients ;  and  all 
the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Patrons. 

These  Patrons  or  Lords  also  took  the  name  of  Patres  or 
Patricii,  Fathers  or  Patricians.  In  after  times  the  name  of 
Patres  was  confined  to  the  Senators,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Patrons  or  Patres  were  called  Patricians.  The  Patricians 
were  at  this  time  the  same  as  the  Burgesses. 

The  Patricians  were  divided  into  certain  private  associations, 
called  Gentes,  which  we  may  translate  Houses  or  Clans.  All  the 
members  of  each  Gens  were  called  gentiles ;  and  they  bore  the 
same  name,  which  always  ended  in  -ius  ;  as  for  instance,  every 
member  of  the  Julian  Gens  was  a  Julius ;  every  member  of  the 
Cornelian  Gens  was  a  Cornelius,  and  so  on.  Now  in  every  Gens 
there  were  a  number  of  Families,  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
name  added  to  the  name  of  the  Gens.  Thus  the  Scipios,  Sullas, 
Cinnas,  Cethegi,  Lentuli  were  all  Families  of  the  Cornelian 
Gens.  Lastly,  every  person  of  every  Family  was  denoted  by  a 
name  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  Gens.  The  name  of  the  person 
was,  in  Latin,  prcenomen ;  that  of  the  Gens  or  House,  nomen  ; 
that  of  the  Family,  cognomen.  Thus  Caius  Julius  Caesar  was  a 
person  of  the  Caesar  Family  in  the  Julian  Gens ;  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  was  a  person  of  the  Scipio  Family  in  the  Cornelian 
Gens ;  and  so  forth.  Their  praenomen  or  fore-name  was  Caius 
or  Lucius,  etc. ;  their  nomen  or  name  Julius,  Cornelius,  etc. ; 
their  cognomen  or  surname  Caesar,  Scipio,  etc.  These  Gentes 
may  be  compared  to  the  Scottish  Clans,  in  which  there  are  many 
Families,  as  in  the  Clan  Campbell  there  are  the  great  Families 
of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  and  others. 
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Whether  the  Gentes  were  originally  connected  by  blood  or 
not,  is  hard  to  say.6  But  whether  it  was  so  or  no,  it  is  certain 
that  they  ceased  to  be  so,  just  as  in  the  Scottish  Clans.  But 
they  were  bound  together  by  certain  private  sacred  rites  called 
9*crm  gentUieia,  of  which  we  have  seen  one  example  in  the  case 
of  the  Horatian  Gens/ 

The  Patrons  or  Patricians,  then,  alone  belonged  to  Gentes, 
and  these  only  might  intermarry  with  each  other.  If  a  Pa- 
trician married  a  Client,  their  issue  could  not  take  the  Patrician 
rank,  or  become  a  member  of  his  parent's  boose ;  because  the 
Clients  had  not  the  connubhim,  or  right  of  marriage,  with  their 
Patrons. 

But  as  time  went  on,  there  arose  a  third  class  of  freemen 
at  Rome,  who  were  neither  Patrons  nor  Clients, — neither  lords 
over  vassals,  nor  vassals  dependent  upon  lords.  These  were 
called  Plebeians,  and  their  general  name  was  Pleba,  or  the  Com- 
monalty. They  were  like  the  Clients,  in  that  they  had  no  part 
in  the  government,  in  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  patrician 
houses,  and  could  not  intermarry  with  the  Patricians.  But  they 
were  unlike  the  Clients,  in  that  they  were  quite  free  and  inde- 
pendent, subject  to  no  lord,  except  the  King  and  the  laws. 

§  6.  Now  comes  the  question : — How  did  this  Plebs  or  Com- 
mons come  into  bring  ?  How  came  there  to  be  Plebeians  in 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  whereas  there  were  at  all  events 
but  few  in  the  time  of  Romulus  ? 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  City  there 
were  a  number  of  people  previously  dwelling  about  the  Seven 
Hills,  who  were  made  subject  without  becoming  Clients.  These 
were  the  original  Plebeians,  that  is,  free  men  without  political 
rights.  Their  numbers  were  afterwards  much  increased  in 
various  ways.  First,  a  Patron  might  marry  a  Client's  daughter, 
or  a  Client  might  marry  a  Patrician  lady,  and  then  the  children 
would  be  neither  Patricians  nor  Clients.  Again,  a  Patron  might 
die  and  leave  no  heirs,  and  then  all  his  Clients  would  become 
independent,  having  no  lord.  But  the  third  class  was  mainly 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Latins,  who  were  not  powerful  enough 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  Patrician  Gentes  and  Tribes. 

*  See  the  dimnmrion  in  Niebuhr,  L  p.  33,  &o. 
r  Chapt.  ii.  §  3.    See  also  jqy.  §  8. 
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Tullus,  we  remember,  brought  the  Albans  to  Rome,  and  admitted 
their  chief  families  into  the  Patrician  order.  But  there  were 
many  families  that  were  not  so  admitted.  However,  the  great 
increase  of  this  kind  took  place  when  King  Ancus  peopled  the 
Aventine  with  Latins,  and  conquered  all  the  country  between 
Rome  and  the  Sea.  All  new  settlers  who  were  not,  like  the 
Albans,  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Burgesses,  and  all  the 
Burgesses  of  conquered  towns  who  continued  to  dwell  at  home, 
swelled  the  number  of  the  Plebeians  or  Commons  of  Rome.* 
And  as  the  great  addition  is  reputed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus,  he  was  held  to  be  the  father  of  the  Plebs,  and 
is  (as  we  have  before  noted)  represented  by  Virgil  as  exulting 
in  popular  applause.  But  yet  he  gave  them  no  part  in  the 
State ;  they  lived  like  strangers  at  Rome,  subject  to  no  lord, 
as  the  Clients  were,  and  yet,  like  them,  without  any  rights  or 
power  as  citizens. 

§  7.  Now  Tarquinius  Priscus  saw  that,  sooner  or  later,  these 
families  of  the  Commons  must  gain  power  in  the  State.  Many 
of  them  were  rich ;  many  of  them  had  been  noble  in  the  old 
Latin  cities  from  which  they  had  been  brought  to  Rome,  or  in 
those  which  had  become  subject  to  Rome.  Tarquin  therefore 
determined  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  these  plebeian  families 
to  patrician  rank,  just  as  Tullus  had  raised  many  of  the  Alban 
families.  He  proposed  to  do  this  by  doubling  the  number  of 
the  Patrician  Tribes,  so  that  they  should  be  six  instead  of  three. 
The  three  new  Tribes  were  to  be  made  up  of  Plebeian 
Gentes,  and  were  to  be  called  after  himself  and  his  chief 
friends. 

§  8.  But  the  citizens  of  the  two  old  Patrician  Tribes,  the 
Ramnes  and  Tities,  already  angry  at  seeing  the  Luceres  raised 
nearly  to  an  equality  with  themselves,  opposed  this  new  plan 
most  fiercely.     There  was  a  famous  Titian  augur,  called  Attus 

*  In  the  middle  ages,  the  free  towns  of  Italy  and  Germany  had  a  population 
of  privileged  Cittadini  or  Burgesses,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Patricians. 
These  had  their  Vassals  or  Clients.  And  besides  these  two  classes,  there  was 
always  a  numerous  class  who  were  neither  Burgesses  nor  Dependents.  In 
Germany  these  Plebeians  were  called  Pfahlbiirger,  or  Burgesses  of  the  Pale, 
because  they  were  allowed  to  live  vithin  the  pale  of  the  city,  but  not  to  enjoy  any 
civic  rights.  They  very  much  corresponded  to  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate 
among  the  Jews.    See  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  405,  sq. 
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Navius,  who  came  forward  and  plainly  forbade  the  whole  thing 
in  the  name  of  the  Gods. 

The  story  goes  that  Tarquin  laughed  at  the  augur,  and 
bade  him  tell  by  his  auguries  whether  what  he  then  had 
in  his  mind  was  possible  to  be  done.  And  when  the  augur 
said  it  was  possible,  then  said  the  King,  "  I  was  thinking  that 
thou  should'st  cut  this  whetstone  asunder  with  a  razor :  now  let 
me  see  whether  thy  auguries  will  help  thee."  Whereupon 
Attus  took  the  razor  and  cut  the  whetstone  asunder.  At  this 
the  King  greatly  marvelled,  and  promised  that  he  would  not 
disobey  the  Gods. 

§  9.  But  though  Tarquin  no  longer  thought  of  making  new 
Patrician  Tribes  with  new  names,  he  did  what  in  reality  came  to 
the  same  thing ;  for  he  added  his  favourite  Plebeian  Gentes  to 
each  of  the  three  Tribes,  so  that  each  Tribe  consisted  of  two 
parts, — the  Old  Ramnes  and  the  New,  the  Old  Titles  and  the 
New,  the  Old  Luceres  and  the  New,h  and  there  were  in  reality 
six  Patrician  Tribes,  though  they  bore  only  three  names  as 
before ;  and  the  new  Patricians  were  called  the  Fathers  of  the 
Younger  Clans,  P aires  Minorum  Gentium} 

Thus  the  chief  Plebeians  were  numbered  among  the  Patrician 
families,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Populus  or  Body 
Politic  of  Rome;  and  were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata.  But  the  mass  of  the  Plebeians  remained,  as  of  old, 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  State. 

Tarquinius  also  doubled  the  centuries  of  Knights.  Once  they 
had  been  doubled  by  Tullus,  so  they  were  200  in  each  century 
or  squadron,  and  600  in  all.  After  the  addition  made  by  Tar- 
quinius they  amounted  to  1200.  The  new  Centuries  retained 
the  old  names,  just  as  in  the  Tribes,  the  Old  and  New 
Ramnes,  and  so  on ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  enrolled  from  the 
new  Tribes. 

h  <<  Ramnes  primi  et  secundi,"  etc. 

1  Livy  and  others  tell  us  that  Tarquin  only  doubled  the  Centuries  of  KnujhU. 
But  this  (no  doubt)  is  an  error  arising  from  the  three  Centuries  of  Knight* 
bearing  the  same  name  with  the  three  patrician  Tribes.  Festus  (p.  1G9)  says: 
"Cum  Tarquinius  Priscus  institutas  tribub  a  Romulo  mu tare  vel let,"  etc. ; 
and  p.  344,  "civitas  Romana  in  sex  est  distributa  partes,  in  primos  socuudoH- 
que  Titienses,  Ramnes,  Luceres."  Cf.  also  Dionys.  (Hi.  71,  72),  who  speukn 
of  0i*x«i  irritt,  thus  confounding  the  two  accounts. 

vol.  I.  K 
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§  10.  When  Tarquin  had  thus  attached  the  Plebeians  to  the 
state,  by  raising  some  and  giving  hopes  to  all,  he  led  forth  his 
array  against  the  Sabines.  He  conquered  them,  and  took  their 
town  Collatia,  which  he  gave  in  charge  to  his  nephew  Egerius 
(the  Needy),  who  was  so  called  because  he  was  left  destitute  to 
the  charge  of  his  uncle  Tarquin.  The  son  of  Egerius  took  the 
name  of  Collatinus. 

He  also  made  war  against  the  cities  of  Latium,  which  had  not 
been  conquered  by  Ancus  Martius.  And  he  was  so  successful 
in  his  wars  and  treaties,  that  all  the  old  Latin  communities 
submitted  to  Rome  as  their  sovereign  state. 

His  authority  was  also  recognised  by  many  of  his  Etruscan 
compatriots ;  and  he  is  said  first  to  have  introduced  at  Rome 
the  Etruscan  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  the  golden  crown  and 
sceptre,  the  ivory  chair,  and  the  robe  striped  with  purple  or 
violet  colour. 

§  11.  But  what  made  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  most 
famous  were  the  great  works  by  which  he  improved  the  city. 
The  bounds  of  the  Roman  Forum  had  already  been  fixed  in  part 
by  the  buildings  of  Numa  and  Tullus  Hostilius.  But  Tarquin 
completed  them  for  ever  by  building  booths  or  shops  along  the 
northern  and  southern  sides. k  And  in  the  valley  betwreen  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  he  formed  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  great 
race-course,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Roman  or  Great  Games. 

He  also  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  Saturnian  Hill,  and 
began  to  level  the  ground  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  bore 
the  name  of  the  Tarpeian  Hill.  But  this  great  building  was 
reserved  for  another  to  complete. 

One  remarkable  work  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  even 
to  the  present  day  preserves  the  memory  of  Tarquin.  This 
was  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  great  drain,  which  ran  from  the 
valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  joined  the  Tiber  below 
the  island.  The  purpose  of  this  great  work  was  to  carry  off 
the  waters  which  collected  in  stagnant  pools  in  the  ground  to  the 
west  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 

k  Those  on  the  northern  side  were  rebuilt  first,  and  hence  were  called 
Tabenue  Nov®,  while  those  on  the  Bouth  side  retained  the  name  of  Tabernse 
Veteres  even  to  Cicero's  time.  Academ.  iv.  22 :  "Ut  ii  qui  sub  Novis  [sc. 
Tabernis]  solem  non  ferunt  .  .  .,  Veterum  .  .  .  umbram  aecutus  est." 
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the  Velabrum.  But  its  size  and  execution  bear  witness  to  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  monarch  who  planned  it.  It  is 
formed  in  a  semicircular  vault,  measuring  nearly  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  consists  of  three  concentric  arches,  each  com- 
posed of  hewn  blocks  of  hard  volcanic  stone.1  Where  it  enters 
the  river,  the  quay  is  formed  by  a  wall  of  the  same  kind  of 
masonry.™  So  admirable  is  the  workmanship,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  though  the  stones  are  kept  in  their  place  simply  by 
their  own  weight,  without  mortar  or  cement,  not  one  block  has 
been  displaced  in  the  part  of  it  which  has  been  explored,  and  a 
knife-blade  can  hardly  be  inserted  between  the  joints."  Similar 
works  are  found  among  the  ruined  Cities  of  ancient  Etruria ; 
and  from  that  country  doubtless  came  the  artificers  capable  of 
executing  such  a  work.0 

§  12.  The  legend  of  Tarquin's  death  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  early  Roman  annals.  It  runs  thus.  He  had  a  favourite 
called  Servius  Tullius,  a  young  man  whom  some  said  was  born 
of  a  female  Latin  slave  taken  at  Corniculum ;  whereas  others 
said  he  was  no  Latin,  but  an  Etruscan  called  Mastarna,  who 
had  come  to  Rome,  like  Tarquin  himself,  and  assumed  a  Latin 
name.P  Servius  had  the  same  plans  as  Tarquin  himself,  and 
afterwards  (as  we  shall  see)  executed  much  which  that  King 
was  unable  to  perform,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  be  was 
either  a  Lucerian  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  Latin  houses 
which  had  lately  been  raised  to*  Patrician  rank.     Now*  it  was 

1  A  kind  of  tophus  or  tufa,  found  near  Rome,  according  to  Brocchi  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Arnold). 

■  This  wall  is  almost  concealed  by  a  facing  of  later  brick -work. 

"  Another  Cloaca  from  the  great  Cloaca  under  the  Forum  was  discovered 
by  excavations  in  the  year  1742.  This  is  probably  the  drain  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  (Sat.  v.  104),  when  he  speaks  of  a  fish 

"  pinguis  torrente  cloaca, 
Et  solitus  mediae  cryptam  penetrare  Subura>." 

But  it  appears  to  be  built  of  travertino,  a  soft  limestone  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tivoli,  which  was  not  used  till  a  late  period  in  Roman  buildings. — 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

°  See  Chapt.  xxxvii.  §  23;  Dennis's  Etruria,  i.  p.  387,  392. 

p  The  Etruscan  legend,  which  attributes  to  Servius  the  name  of  MastaniA, 
and  represents  him  as  a  comrade  of  (tales  Vibenna,  rests  on  the  authority  of 
a  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  which  was  inscribed  on  a  brass  tablet,  and 
is  now  preserved  (though  so  placed  that  no  one  can  read  it)  in  the  Museum  at 
Lyons. 
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thought  that  this  young  man  would  most  likely  be  chosen  King, 
when  Tarquinius  was  dead.  Whereupon  the  sons  of  Ancus 
Martius,  who  had  borne  patiently  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  resolved 
that  they  would  seize  the  crown  ;  and  probably  they  were  urged 
on  by  their  brethren  the  Tities  and  others  of  the  older  Gentes, 
who  could  not  bear  that  another  upstart  should  be  King.  So 
they  procured  two  countrymen,  who  pretended  to  have  a  quarrel, 
and  came  before  the  King  as  if  to  seek  for  judgment ;  and  while 
one  of  them  was  speaking,  the  other  smote  the  King  on  the  head 
with  an  axe,  so  that  he  fell  dead.  But  the  lictors  seized  the 
murderers ;  and  Tanaquil  the  Queen  shut  up  the  palace,  and 
gave  out  that  the  King  was  not  dead,  but  only  wounded.  Then 
she  sent  for  Servius  Tullius,  and  exhorted  him  to  assume  the 
royal  robe,  and  go  forth  with  the  lictors  in  kingly  state  to  judge 
causes  in  the  King's  name.  Thus  Tarquinius  Priscus  died  after 
a  reign  of  eight  -and-thirty  years.  And  after  a  time  his  death 
was  made  known,  and  Servius  Tullius  became  King  in  his  place, 
without  being  regularly  chosen  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Curiae. 

§  13.  Servius  Tullius  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the 
Kings,  and  his  reign  is  a  history  of  the  greatest  changes  that 
took  place  among  the  Roman  people  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  kingly  government.  His  wars  were  few,  though  we  hear 
that  he  overcame  the  people  of  Veii  and  other  Etruscan  cities. 
His  chief  glory  came  from  his  new  institutions  for  the  good 
government  of  the  people,  which  in  a  manner  completed  what 
Tarquinius  Priscus  had  begun. 

§  14.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  growth  of  the  Plebs  or 
Commons,  a  third  class,  belonging  neither  to  the  Patricians  nor 
the  Clients :  and  shown  how  Tarquinius  raised  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  houses  of  this  class  to  be  members  of  the  Patri- 
cian Tribes.  But  still  the  mass  of  the  Plebs  continued  to  live 
as  before  upon  the  Aventine,  without  having  art  or  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman  people.  The  Populus  or  Body  Politic 
still  consisted  only  of  Patricians ;  but  the  Plebeians  were  every 
day  increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  if  they  were  much  longer  shut  out  from  all  part  in  public 
affairs,  they  might  rise  against  the  Patricians  and  take  by  force 
what  they  could  not  get  as  a  free  gift,  and  so  the  Aventine 
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would  become  the  chief  place  of  Rome  instead  of  the  Pa- 
latine. 

Servitfs  took  measures  to  guard  against  this  danger  by  ad- 
mitting the  Plebeians  into  full  citizenship,  and  made  them  in 
great  measure  equal  to  their  Patrician  brethren.  The  way  he 
took  was  this. 

§  15.  It  was  not  proposed  to  raise  the  plebeian  families  to 
patrician  rank  and  make  them  members  of  the  Curia;,  but  to 
create  a  new  popular  Assembly  which  was  to  include  all  the 
citizens,  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike.  The  whole  form,  divi- 
sions, and  nature  of  this  Assembly  was  military.  It  was  called 
the  Exercitus  ;  it  met  in  the  Field  of  Mars  outside  the  city ; 
the  members  of  it  appeared  in  the  arms  of  their  respective 
divisions,  and  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner. 

But  it  was  not  all  free  Romans  who  were  admitted  even  into 
this  Assembly.  A  great  division  was  made  between  those  who  had 
independent  means  of  living  (locupletes,  or  assidui't),  and  those 
who  had  no  sufficient  property  (proletarii).  The  former  were 
required  to  have  at  least  11,000  ases'  worth  of  land  or  house 
property,  and  these  alone  were  included  in  the  new  Assembly  of 
Servius. 

The  locupletes  appeared  in  the  Assembly  in  five  great  Classes, 
or  armed  bodies,  which  were  distinguished  by  their  Census  or 
amount  of  rateable  property  in  land ;  the  richest  formed  the 
First  Class,  the  next  richest  the  Second  Class,  and  so  on.  Then 
each  of  the  five  Classes  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  Cen- 
turies or  companies,  of  which  one  half  consisted  of  juniores,  or 
men  within  the  age  of  military  service  (17  to  45),  the  other  half 
of  seniores,  or  men  between  45  and  60/  The  First  Class  ap- 
peared in  foil  armour,  offensive  and  defensive ;  the  Second  Class 
was  less  completely  anned,  and  w  *m  till  we  come  to  the  Fifth 
Class,  which  wore  no  i^Susmve  mwmr,  and  served  as  light 
troops,  stingers,  archer*,  and  tib*  JJI*. 


is  Mid  to  be  derived  ttO  <«•*  GmA-^  Attuatu*  *J'J  who  were  included 
in  the  Classes  bid  to  pay  the  t**. 

'  Occasional  service  might  be  retjuttvd  i/*4*  fotuivrw*.  After  00  they  were 
superannuated.  And,  as  they  eou«d  w*  •en*  A«rfW  wM  they  ™te  in  the 
Centuriate  Assembly;  a  strange  jtw*oi.  Ma*  *<**  j»  i<x*x  m  Cuxsro'*  time. 
See  his  oration  pro  bast.  Koeoc  Asa****,  «  \?v  fc^  vj^  ^^  ( wiqennrii) 
were  therefore  celled  def«mU+t  im^mt  fee*  *a>\W  ia*  *****  <&*  W**?™! 
(jxm)  wfaiab  led  into  the  irtsMj^n-sJ,  fr»>  . 
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At  the  head  of  the  five  Classes  stood  the  Horsemen  or  Knights 
(JSquites).  Servius  found  six  Centuries  already  existing,  each 
containing  200  men,  as  they  had  been  left  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  all  these  six  Centuries  were  Patricians,  as  has  been  shown. 
To  these  six  Centuries  Servius  added  twelve  more,  the  members 
of  which  were  chosen  from  the  best  Plebeian  families.  These 
were  the  horsemen  of  the  army,  amounting  in  all  to  3600  men. 
They  were  allowed  a  horse  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  certain 
yearly  sum  for  maintaining  it 

Besides  these  there  were  two  Centuries  of  carpenters  and 
smiths  (fabri  tignarii  et  cerarii)  for  engineering  purposes,  with 
three  of  trumpeters  and  horn-blowers.  The  former,  being  skil- 
ful workmen,  were  thought  worthy  of  being  associated  with  the 
first  Class ;  the  latter  belonged  to  the  fifth.  The  Proletarians 
also  were  thrown  into  a  single  Century  and  added  to  the  fifth 
Class.* 

Such  was  the  celebrated  assembly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  or  General  Assembly  of  the  Centuries. 

§  16.  The  Census  or  assessment  of  property  in  this  military 

•  The  subjoined  table  will  make  it  easy  to  perceive  these  arrangement*  at  a 
glance,  as  they  are  given  by  Livy : — 
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The  whole  number  of  Centuries,  therefore,  was  194;  and  in  the  First  Class 
alone  there  are  more  than  half. 

The  Centuries  of  cornicinea,  tubicines,  &c.,  were  called  accensi,  because  they 
were  added  to  the  list  of  censi. 

The  single  century  added  to  the  Fifth  Class  was  called  capite  censi,  because 
its  members  were  counted  by  the  head,  and  not  rated  by  their  property. 
Strictly,  however,  the  proletarians  and  capite  censi  were  distinguished,  the 
former  being  those  who  possessed  at  least  375  ases. 
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classification  was  made  solely  with  regard  to  land  and  all  that 
we  call  real  property.  No  account  was  taken  of  slaves,  cattle, 
precious  metals,  furniture,  and  all  that  we  call  personalty,  till  a 
much  later  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  Census  was  twofold :  first,  to  raise  a  tri- 
butum  or  tax  for  military  expenses,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
a  future  page ;  and  secondly,  to  serve  certain  political  ends,  of 
which  we  will  speak  here.  It  is  manifest  that  Servius,  when 
he  admitted  the  Plebeians  to  political  power,  did  not  contem- 
plate anything  like  the  equality  of  a  democracy.  He  intended 
that  all  the  citizens  of  the  Classes  should  have  votes,  but  that 
their  votes  should  avail  only  in  proportion  to  their  landed  pro- 
perty. The  wealthy  were  sure  to  have  the  preponderance ;  for 
if  the  Centuries  of  the  Knights  and  the  other  Centuries  of  the 
first  Class,  even  without  the  Fabri,  agreed  in  their  votes,  they 
could  outvote  the  Centuries  of  all  the  other  Classes  put  together. 
Moreover,  great  weight  was  given  to  age.  It  is  certain  that  in 
each  Class  the  Seniores,  or  those  between  the  age  of  45  and 
60,  must  have  been  far  less  numerous  than  the  Juniores ;  yet 
in  each  Class  they  formed  an  equal  number  of  Centuries.  The 
number  of  Seniores  in  each  of  the  40  Centuries  of  the  first 
Class,  thinned  alike  by  age  and  rate  of  property,  must  have  been 
comparatively  very  few. 

§  17.  But  though  safeguards  so  many  and  so  great  were  pro- 
vided in  favour  of  property,  the  new  assembly  of  Servius  con- 
ferred a  great  and  positive  boon  on  the  Plebeians.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  before  his  time  they  were  outside  the  Populus 
or  Body  Politic  altogether.  They  were  still  excluded  from  the 
Curiae  or  Assembly  of  the  Patricians ;  and  so  far  as  this  involved 
political  rights,  the  name  of  Populus  was  still  confined  to  the 
old  Burgesses.  But  in  reality  the  Plebeians  were  now  made 
members  of  the  Populus ;  for  the  new  Centuriate  Assembly 
slowly  but  surely  assumed  to  itself  all  the  political  rights  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Curiate  Assembly  alone  ;  and 
though  it  is  probable  that  all  laws  proposed  in  the  former  must 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  latter  (as  bills  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  must  pass  through  the  House  of  Lords),  and 
also  must  be  authorised  by  the  Senate,  which  was  at  this  time 
exclusively  patrician,  in  time  these  checks  were  removed,  and 
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the  Centuriate  Assembly  became  the  supreme  legislative  body 
of  the  state/ 

§  18.  But  Servius  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  giving  the 
Plebeians  a  place  in  the  Body  Politic.  He  also  made  regulations 
which  related  to  the  well-being  of  the  Plebeians  alone,  without 
reference  to  the  Patricians. 

By  the  conquests  of  the  preceding  Kings  Rome  had  gained 
large  acquisitions  of  territory  in  Latium,  and  some  probably  on 
the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber.  Numa  had  divided  the  original 
lands  of  the  state  into  pagi.  But  these  had  become  quite  un- 
equal to  the  altered  condition  of  things  ;  and  Servius  now  dis- 
tributed the  whole  Roman  territory,  as  he  found  it,  into  a  number 
of  Tribes.  These  Tribes  of  Servius  were  divisions  of  the  soil, 
like  our  parishes  or  townships,  and  we  must  take  especial  care 
not  to  confound  them  with  the  Tribes  of  Romulus.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  things  so  different  should  be  called  by  the  same 
name.  The  Tribes  of  Romulus  were  three  in  number ;  those  of 
Servius  were  at  least  twenty.  The  Tribes  of  Romulus  included 
the  Patrician  Burgesses  only  ;  in  the  Tribes  of  Servius  none  were 
enrolled  but  Plebeians.  The  members  of  the  Tribes  of  Romulus 
held  their  place  in  virtue  of  their  Patrician  birth,  independently 
of  their  place  of  habitation ;  those  who  belonged  to  any  Tribe 
of  Servius  belonged  to  it  because  they  had  what  we  might  call 
their  "  settlement "  in  that  Tribe.  In  one  point  only  they  were 
alike.  A  person  who  once  belonged  either  to  a  Romulian  Tribe 
of  birth  or  a  Servian  Tribe  of  place,  always  remained  a  member 
of  that  Tribe,  to  whatever  place  he  might  remove  his  dwelling. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  were  means  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Servian  Tribes  might  change  their  "  settlement," 
but  nothing  is  known  upon  this  subject.  In  each  Tribe  there 
were  Presidents,"  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  list  of  the 
Tribe ;  but  they  were  not  empowered  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  person  on  the  list  simply  because  he  had  ceased  to  reside 
in  the  district  belonging  to  the  Tribe. 

*  The  intention  of  the  change  was  somewhat  the  same  as  that  wrought  by 
Solon  at  Athens,  who  is  said  to  have  changed  an  l\jy*{x,l*  into  a  rifiox^aria. 
The  First  Class  of  Servius  may  be  compared  to  the  nivr*tc<xrio-p.fitfMi}  the 
Capita  Censi  to  the  eJfrif.     See  Dr.  Smith's  I/ist.  of  Greece,  p.  97. 

"  Called  ixtfuXfira)  <pu\Z*  by  Dionysius.  They  were  probably  the  same  as  the 
Tribuni  nerarii,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
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§  19.  Of  these  Tribes  four  were  in  the  city  and  the  rest  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  city.  The  four  City  Tribes  were,  1.  the 
Palatine ;  2.  the  Colline,  answering  to  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  3. 
the  Suburran,  answering  to  the  Caelian  with  its  neighbouring 
valleys  ;  4.  the  Esquiline, — which  shows  that  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
together  with  the  Viminal  or  seventh  Hill,  must  hare  been 
already  added  to  the  city.  It  will  be  observed  that  neither  the 
Saturnian  Hill  or  Capitoline,  nor  the  Aveotine,  were  indnded 
within  these  Tribes.  The  former  was  omitted  because  it  was, 
as  it  were,  consecrated  to  military  and  religious  purposes ;  die 
latter  because  it  never  was  included  within  the  fiamd  limit*  of 
the  Pomoerium,  as  will  appear  presently. 

§  20.  The  Country  Tribes  were  all  named  after  fatriazn 
Gentes.  The  names  of  sixteen  are  preserved  as  exktine  at  die 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings/  The  first  Tribe  whkh  bore 
a  name  not  derived  from  a  noble  boose  was  die  Crustumine, 
which  was  added  under  the  Republic,  and  made  the  twenty-first 
Tribe.  No  doubt  the  noble  House  which  bore  the  same  name 
with  these  Tribes  consisted  of  the  chief  persons  in  these  respec- 
tive districts,  just  as  in  England  great  noblemen  took  their  names 
from  those  counties  in  which  their  families  once  possessed  al- 
most sovereign  power. 

§  21.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  none  save  the  Plebeians 
were  entered  upon  the  lists  of  their  respective  Tribes ;  and  the 
Plebeians,  having  thus  received  a  kind  of  constitution  of  their 
own,  used  to  meet  in  the  Forum  on  market-days  (nundince)  to 
settle  their  own  affairs.  These  meetings  were  called  the  Co- 
mitia  Tributa,  because  the  Commons  gave  their  votes  accord- 

s  These  were,  1.  Aemilia;  2.  Cornelia;  3.  Fabia ;  4.  Horatia;  5.  Menenia; 
6.  Papiria;  7.  Sergia;  8.  Veturia;  9.  Claudia;  10.  *Camilia;  11.  *  Galena; 
12.  ♦Lemonia;  13.  *Pollia;  14.  •Pupinia;  15.  *Romilia;  16.  *Voltinia.  The 
names  of  most  of  these  Tribes  are  familiar  as  the  names  of  Patrician  Gentes; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  seven  unknown  names  (marked  with  asterisks) 
represent  Gentes  that  had  become  extinct. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  Servius  created  Thirty  Tribes  in  all,  oil 
the  authority  of  Dionysius,  iv.  14:  Wxi  ft  **)  est  x*t*'  *«*«#« r,  »<  p\,  *d(ii$t 
Qn<nt,  tit  ft»l(*t  [i.  c.  pagos]  1g  ««i  riW*,  &(  ««<  murkt  ««Xi7  fv\*t  [i.  r.  tribtis], 

rms  ****(  ytiUUt  Aiyi*.— But  in  the  learned  and  ingenious  work  by  Momtnsen, 
Die  Rdm.  Tribna  (Alton*,  1844),  so  much  uncertainty  is  shown  to  prevail  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  thought  better  to  leave  the  question  open. 
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ing  to  their  Tribes,  as  at  the  Comitia  Curiata  votes  were  given 
according  to  Curiae,  and  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  according 
to  Centuries ;  for  it  was  an  established  custom  at  Rome  not 
to  vote  in  a  mass  and  by  the  head  ;  but,  first,  the  voters  were 
distributed  into  smaller  bodies,  and  then,  in  all  cases,  questions 
were  determined  by  the  majority  of  those  bodies  which  voted  for 
or  against,  y 

§  22.  Thus,  then,  the  outline  of  the  future  Roman  Constitu- 
tion was  marked  out.  The  Patricians  met  in  their  Curiae  in 
the  Comitium  at  the  high  or  narrow  end  of  the  Forum  ;  the 
Plebeians  met  in  their  Tribes  in  the  low  or  broad  end  of  the 
same  famous  piece  of  land ;  the  whole  People,  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  alike,  met  in  the  Field  of  Mars  according  to  their 
Classes  and  Centuries. 

One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  Roman  history  is  to  trace  the 
working  and  development  of  those  Assemblies  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Senate.  We  shall  find  the  Patrician  As- 
sembly of  the  Curies,  now  supreme,  gradually  wane  and  become 
an  empty  name  ;  while  the  despised  Assembly  of  the  Plebeian 
Tribes  gradually  engrosses  more  and  more  power,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  the  great  legislative  body  of  the  State.  Meanwhile 
the  great  Assembly  of  the  Classes  and  Centuries  undergoes 
changes  and  transmutations  which  much  alter  its  character,  and 
bring  it  into  close  neighbourhood  with  the  popular  assembly. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

§  23.  To  Servius  Tullius  also  is  attributed  the  great  work  of 
enlarging  the  Pomoerium  of  Romulus.  But  while  the  original 
Pomoerium  of  the  Palatine  or  Roma  Quadrata  was  the  same 
as  its  wall  or  line  of  defence,  this  rule  was  not  observed  by 
Servius.  His  new  Pomoerium,  which  surrounded  the  four 
Tribes  of  the  city,  included  only  five  of  the  seven  hills  ;  for  the 
Capitobne  and  Aventine  were  not  admitted  within  the  sacred 
inclosure  :  but  his  wall  or  line  of  fortification  ran  round  all  the 
Seven  Hills. 

This  will  be  a  convenient  opportunity  to  give  some  account 
of  the  City  of  Rome  with  its  hills,  walls,  and  gates.     Ancient 

7  In  the  same  way,  the  Lord  Rector  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  is  chosen, 
not  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  by  a  majority  of  "Nations." 
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Rome  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  A  little  to  the  north 
of  the  ancient  City  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend  westward, 
till  it  is  stopped  and  turned  to  the  south-east  again  by  the  high 
ground  sloping  downwards  from  the  Vatican  Hill.  Between 
these  two  reaches  of  the  river  is  inclosed  a  plain,  anciently  called 
the  Campus  Martius,  on  which  stands  the  greater  part  of  mo- 
dern Rome.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  this  plain,  where  the 
stream  forms  an  island,  called  the  Insula  Tiberina,  its  course  is 
again  arrested  and  turned  towards  the  south-west.  This  turn  is 
caused  by  the  abrupt  rise  of  the  eminence  called  in  old  times 
the  Saturnian  Hill,  and  still  renowned  under  its  later  name  of 
"  the  Capitol ;"  and  this  shall  be  taken  as  the  point  from  which 
we  will  survey  the  ancient  city. 


The  City,  as  bounded  by  the  wall  of  Servius,  may  be  likened 
to  a  fan,  of  which  the  Capitol  forms  the  pivot.     To  this  point 


-5m  Is'.Xl  7TI23.  T£L  IZF4*,  loxL 


ercrerz't.  Sr.oi  tze  zi:r~i  tail  3i:ri-^=*s^  *ii*  <^rinTiL.,  V^ir^il. 
zzA  E*^£Iz*  :  :zi*ti  tie;  Ploh  lait  C«5aa^  "yiur  :=.  tbe 
•azExr  zb**.  ^istrlj  «*:tni-v-ttff :  izii  Lit*  *:ixel»  i>«r~.r  z^jq 
tb>  rrr^r.  lie  Av-fcrzi?-  Tie  Qi^rjal.  VnT-ra*  azti  Es- 
qclllz*?  rsz.  oc:  Ht-r  *:  Hitzr  ^r\nif:iLn.:rj**  vwxri?  <^?  Gs?c3ui; 

the  west. 

Across  tie  «i:--«r  :z.:s :  T2»i  &  xTfaz  ears:—2a=k  az*i 
went  carried,  vf  wLvi  trxxs  =tll  r»r;tr:,  Iz.  rs-  cciz*j 
tfai*  embaiJc&r^:  •: :  S^rr^  TzZhs  »  sL>£  to  2a^?  "t«t:  *> 
high  ar*i  its  baae  5*»  f-eet  rr*;*d-  wiiir  tb*  5:«s  «:c2sde  h 
100  feet  *ide  ar*l  :>•  <&*&:■*.  Frvx^  eiii^er  eol  *£  th: 
walk  were  built  aloc&  all  the  I-:w  ^r;cr»i  arni  atrass  the  valers ; 
bat  when  these  wall-  n?ai:i>?d  the  ei^s  cc  esearpoects  of  the 
hilb.  which  in  tho&e  dav?  wen?  stee-p  and  tI^l  t»  wall  was 
needed.  Thu*  from  the  northern  e»i  of  tbe  embankment  the 
wall  was  carried  to  the  steep  edjze  of  the  Qidrinai.  where  it 
ceased,  and  appeared  again  in  the  narrow  xaller  between  this 
hill  and  the  Capitoline.  and  then  was  continued  from  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  In 
like  manner  the  wall  was  carried  from  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Ksquiline  across  the  valley  which  divides  that  hill  from  the 
Ca?lian  ;  then  across  the  Caelian  to  its  lower  verse ;  then  across 
a  isecoiid  valley,  and  so  quite  round  the  Aventine  to  the  river's 
edge,  which  it  joined  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  English  rnile  from  the  point  at  which  it  started.  This 
abort  apace  waa  faced  by  a  quay,  but  was  not  considered  to  need 
a  wall  for  its  defence. 

The  whole  circuit  thus  inclosed  measures  about  seven  miles, 
and  it  remained  without  alteration  for  many  centuries.  Great 
unburn*  grew  up,  and  a*  Rome  needed  no  fortifications  till  the 
time*  of  the  later  Emperors,  the  walls  of  Servius  were  suffered 
to  decay,  and  no  new  line  of  fortification  was  formed  till  the  days 
of  Aurelimi  and  Probus  (a.d.  270-282). 

'Hie  (irincipal  gate*  in  the  wall  of  Servius  were  the  Flumentane 
find  the  Cannental,  lietween  the  river  and  the  Capitol ;  the  Col- 
line,  At  tin?  northern  extremity  of  the  Agger  of  Servius,  and  the 
K«|uiliue  /it  it*  northern  extremity;  the  Ca-limontane  upon 
th«i  < Winn  ;  the  Cnpene  or  Capuan,  where  this  hill  slopes  to- 
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wards  the  Aventine  ;  and  the  Trigemina,  between  the  Aventine 
and  the  river.  The  Subhcian  Bridge,  which  Ancus  built  to  con- 
nect the  city  with  the  Janiculum,  was  just  outside  this  gate,  if 
the  piles  still  remaining  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  indicate  its  true 
position.  But  as  it  is  little  likely  that  the  only  bridge  then  ex- 
isting would  be  outside  the  walls,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
real  position  of  the  Pons  Sublicius  was  between  the  points  where 
the  wall  abuts  upon  the  river. 

§  24.  We  may  here  also  notice  a  few  of  the  places  of  chief 
importance  in  Roman  history,  which  were  inclosed  within  the 
walls  of  Servius. 

The  low  ground  along  the  river,  below  the  Capitoline,  Palatine, 
and  Aventine,  drained  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  protected  by 
its  quay,  was  the  Forum  Boarium  or  cattle-market,  the  part  im- 
mediately beneath  the  Palatine  being  the  Velabrum.  From  the 
upper  end  of  the  Velabrum  the  Nova  Via  led  over  the  Palatine 
to  the  Forum,  while  from  its  lower  part  the  Vicus  Tuscus  ran 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  same  quarter. 


TABERN£       NOV£ 


<•  • ■  • .  • 


,    COMITIUM        S^U-  ,, 


A.  Clivus  Capitolinug. 

B.  Temple  of  Saturn. 

C.  Temple  of  Concord. 

D.  Prison,  called  Tullianum. 
K.  Rostra. 


F.  Senate- 1  louse. 

O.  Tribunal. 

H.  Arch  of  Fabius. 

K.  Temple  of  Vesta. 

L.  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 


This  is  the  quarter  on  which  principal  attention  must  be  fixed. 
As  you  stand  upon  the  Capitol  and  look  eastward,  beneath  you 
lies  a  piece  of  land  of  irregular  shape,  having  its  broader  end 
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beneath  the  Capitol  itself,  while  its  two  sides  converge  towards 
the  ridge  called  the  Velia,  which  connects  the  Palatine  Hill  with 
the  Esquiline,  and  was  in  after  ages  marked  by  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus.  The  broader  end,  of  which  we  speak,  measures 
about  190  feet,  the  narrower  100  ;  the  lower  side  about  630  feet, 
and  the  upper  somewhat  less.  These  measurements  include 
both  the  Forum  proper  and  the  Comitium  ;  but  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  meeting-places  of  the  Plebeians  and  Pa- 
tricians ran  across  at  about  200  feet  distance  from  the  narrow 
end,  and  here  stood  the  Rostra,  orjplace  occupied  by  those  who 
addressed  the  people  assembled  beneath  them.  The  Sacra  Via, 
t  he  most  famous  street  of  Rome,  entered  the  Forum  or  Comi- 
tium at  its  south-eastern  corner,  passed  along  the  narrow  end, 
and  then  ran  along  the  northern  side,  by  the  Curia  Hostilia  and 
the  Tabernae  Novae,  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline. 
Here  it  met  the  famous  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  led  up  by  a 
steep  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitol.  When  a  general 
went  up  to  offer  thanksgiving  to  Jupiter,  he  descended  from  the 
Velian  ridge  into  the  Forum,  and  then  mounted  by  this  ascent 
to  the  great  temple  on  the  Tarpeian,  or  lower  height  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline Hill. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Forum  ran  a  street  past  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Regia  of  Numa,  connecting  the  Nova 
Via  with  the  Sacra  Via.  From  the  Forum  to  the  Esquiline  ran 
the  Vicus  Cyprius,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  called  the  Vicus 
Sceleratus,  in  memory  of  the  murder  of  King  Servius,  of  which 
we  are  to  speak  presently.  This  street  probably  led  through 
the  Subura  or  populous  quarter,  which  lay  in  the  low  ground 
between  the  Esquiline,  Viminal,  and  Quirinal  Hills,  to  the  Ca- 
rinas, which  was  afterwards  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Rome, 
and  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  Esquiline  next  the  Velia. 

§  25.  Besides  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  city,  Servius 
also  endeavoured  to  form  an  enduring  alliance  with  the  whole 
Latin  nation,  who  had  been  so  much  weakened  by  the  wars  of 
the  former  kings.  He  built  a  temple  to  the  great  Latin  goddess 
Diana  upon  the  Aventine,  and  here  were  to  be  held  sacrifices 
and  festivals  common  both  to  Rome  and  Latium.  The  Sabines 
also,  as  it  seems,  desired  to  share  in  this  alliance,  but  not  on 
equal  terms.     There  was,  so  runs  the  legend,  a  cow  of  noble 
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form  and  surpassing  beauty,  which  belonged  to  a  Sabine  house- 
holder :  whoever,  said  the  soothsayers,  first  sacrificed  this  animal 
in  the  new-built  temple  of  Diana,  should  hold  sway  over  Rome. 
The  Sabine  owner  brought  his  cow  to  offer  her  on  the  Aventine. 
But  the  Roman  sacrificing  priest  bade  him  first  purify  himself 
by  bathing  in  the  Tiber,  and  then  himself  cunningly  completed 
the  sacrifice. 

§  26.  It  remains  only  to  add  the  famous  legend  of  the  death 
of  the  good  king  Servius. 

He  had  assumed  kingly  power  without  the  consent  of  the 
patrician  Curiae,  and  he  had  afterwards  sought  confirmation  of 
his  title,  not  from  this  proud  assembly,  but  the  new  assembly  of 
the  Classes  and  Centuries  which  he  had  created.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  when  he  had  finished  his  reforms  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  resign  the  kingly  power  altogether,  and  leave  his  great 
Assembly  to  elect  two  chief  magistrates  to  govern  in  his  stead. 
But  whatever  was  his  purpose,  it  was  not  accomplished.  He 
continued  to  reign  till  he  was  murdered,  like  King  Tarquinius 
before  him. 

From  the  two  sons  of  King  Ancus  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 
But  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  also  two  sons,  Lucius  and  Aruns, 
and  Servius  had  two  daughters.  So  he  married  these  two 
daughters  to  the  two  young  Tarquins,  that  they  might  become 
his  successors,  and  might  not  be  jealous  of  a  stranger  sitting  in 
their  father's  seat  Now  Lucius  Tarquinius  was  a  proud  and 
violent  youth,  but  his  brother  Aruns  was  mild  and  good.  So, 
also,  the  elder  daughter  of  King  Servius  was  kind  and  gentle, 
but  her  sister  was  ambitious  and  cruel.  Servius,  therefore,  took 
care  that  Lucius,  the  violent  brother,  should  be  married  to  the 
good  sister,  and  Aruns,  the  gentle  brother,  to  the  bad  sister ;  for 
he  hoped  that  the  good  might  prevail  over  the  evil  and  subdue 
it.  But  the  event  proved  otherwise.  The  lamb  will  not  lie  down 
with  the  wolf,  nor  the  hawk  couple  with  the  dove.  Therefore 
Lucius  and  the  younger  Tullia  conspired  together ;  and  Lucius 
murdered  his  wife,  and  Tullia  murdered  her  husband  ;  and  then 
they  married  together,  so  that  the  two  wicked  ones  were  free  to 
work  their  will. 

Lucius  Tarquin  soon  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  King  Servius. 
So  he  conspired  with  the  Patricians,  and  chiefly  with  those  of 
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the  new  Center   whom  his  father  had  raised;  and  when  he 

thought  he  was  strong  enough,  ho  came  into  the  Comitium  and 
took  his  seat  upon  the  throne  in  firvmt  of  the  Senate-house,  and 
summoned  the  Patricians  to  attend  on  **  King  Tarquinius."  But 
when  King  Stvuis  heard  of  it  he  came  forth  and  asked  how 
any  one  dared  sit  upon  the  throne  while  lie  was  alive.  But  Lu- 
cius said  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that  now  it  was  his  own 
hy  right.  Thou  he  seized  the  old  man  by  the  waist  and  cast 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  he  himself  entered  into 
the  Senate-house.  Senilis,  when  he  saw  that  all  were  against 
him,  endeavoured  to  csca|>c  homewards ;  but  certain  men,  sent 
by  Lucius,  overtook  him  and  slew  him,  aud  left  his  body  lying 
in  the  way. 

And  when  Tullia  heard  what  was  done,  she  mounted  her 
chariot  and  drove  to  the  Forum  aud  saluted  her  husband  King. 
But  he  bade  her  go  home,  for  such  scenes  were  not  fit  for 
women.  And  she  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  to 
the  place  where  the  body  of  her  father  lay  in  the  way.  And 
when  the  charioteer  saw  it,  he  was  much  shocked,  and  pulled 
in  his  horses  that  he  might  not  drive  over  the  body.  But  his 
wicked  mistress  chid  him  angrily  and  bade  him  drive  on.  So 
she  went  home  "  with  her  father's  blood  upon  her  chariot- 
wheels  ;"  and  that  place  was  called  the  Wicked  Street  ever 
after. 

So  King  Servius  died  when  he  had  reigned  four  and  forty 
years,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  the  Proud  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TARQUINIUS  SUPERBUS,  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

§  1.  Despotism  of  second  Tarquin.  §  2.  Alliance  with  Etruscans  and  Latins. 
§  3.  Temple  on  Capitoline.  §  4.  Legend  of  Sibyl.  §  5.  Stratagem  by 
which  Gabii  was  taken.  §  6.  King's  sons,  with  Brutus,  sent  to  consult  the 
Delphic  Oracle.  §  7.  Legend  of  Lucretia.  Expulsion  of  Tarquins.  §  8. 
Consuls.  §  9.  Patres  Conscripti.  §  10.  Rex  Sacrorum.  §  11.  First  at- 
tempt to  restore  Tarquin,  by  conspiracy:  Judgment  of  Brutus.  §  12. 
Second  attempt,  by  Etruscans  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii.  Death  of  Brutus. 
§  13.  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  §  14.  Consecration  of  Capitoline  Temple  by 
M.  Horatius.  §  15.  Third  attempt  to  restore  Tarquin,  by  Porsenna:  Le- 
gends of  Horatius  Codes,  Mucius  Scsevola,  Cloelia.  §  16.  Tarquin  at 
Tusculum.  §  17.  First  Dictator.  §  18.  Fourth  attempt  to  restore  Tar- 
quin, by  Latins :  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  §  19.  Death  of  Tarquin  at 
Cum®. 

§  1.  Tarquin  had  made  himself  king  by  the  aid  of  the  Patri- 
cians, and  chiefly  by  means  of  the  third  or  Lucerian  Tribe,  to 
which  his  family  belonged.  The  Burgesses  of  the  Gentes  were 
indignant  at  the  curtailment  of  their  privileges  by  the  popular 
reforms  of  Servius,  and  were  glad  to  lend  themselves  to  any 
enterprise  that  promised  to  overthrow  his  power.  But  Tarquin 
soon  kicked  away  the  ladder  by  which  he  had  risen.  He  abro- 
gated, it  is  true,  the  hated  Assembly  of  the  Centuries ;  but 
neither  did  he  pay  any  heed  to  the  Curiate  Assembly,  nor  did 
he  allow  any  new  members  to  be  chosen  into  the  Senate  in  place 
of  those  who  were  removed  by  death  or  other  causes  ;  so  that 
even  those  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne  repented  them  of 
their  deed.  The  name  of  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  testifies  to 
the  general  feeling  against  the  despotic  rule  of  the  second 
Tarquin. 

§  2.  It  was  by  foreign  alliances  that  he  calculated  on  sup- 
porting his  despotism  at  home.  The  Etruscans  of  Tarquinii, 
and  all  its  associate  cities,  were  his  friends ;  and  among  the 
Latins  also  he  sought  to  raise  a  power  which  might  counter- 
balance the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 

vol.  i.  r 
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The  wisdom  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  Servius  had  united 
all  the  Latin  Name  to  Rome,  so  that  Rome  had  become  the 
sovereign  city  of  Latium.  The  last  Tarquin  drew  those  ties 
still  closer.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octavius 
Mamilius,  Chief  of  Tusculum,  and  favoured  the  Latins  in  all 
things.  But  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  Latins  at  the  Feren- 
tine  Grove,  beneath  the  Alban  Mount,  where  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  of  olden  time  to  settle  their  national 
affairs,  Turnus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  rose  and  spoke  against 
him.  Then  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  high  treason,  and 
brought  false  witness  against  him ;  and  so  powerful  with  the 
Latins  was  the  King  that  they  condemned  their  countryman  to 
be  drowned  in  the  Ferentine  water,  and  obeyed  Tarquinius  in 
all  things. 

§  3.  With  them  he  made  war  upon  the  Volscians  and  took 
the  city  of  Suessa,  wherein  was  a  great  booty.  This  booty  he 
applied  to  the  execution  of  great  works  in  the  city,  in  emulation 
of  his  father  and  King  Servius.  The  elder  Tarquin  had  built 
up  the  side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock  and  levelled  the  summit,  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  he  had  not  com- 
pleted the  work.  Tarquinius  Superbus  now  removed  all  the 
temples  and  shrines  of  the  old  Sabine  gods  which  had  been 
there  since  the  time  of  Titus  Tatius ;  but  the  goddess  of  Youth 
and  the  god  Terminus  refused  to  yield  their  places,  whereby 
was  signified  that  Rome  should  enjoy  undecaying  vigour,  and 
that  the  boundaries  of  her  empire  should  never  be  drawn  in. 
And  on  the  Tarpeian  height  he  built  a  magnificent  temple,  to 
be  dedicated  jointly  to  the  three  Great  Gods  of  the  Latins  and 
Etruscans, — Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  this  part  of  the 
Saturnian  Hill  was  ever  after  called  the  Capitol  or  the  Chief 
Place,  while  the  upper  part  was  still  named  the  Arx  or 
Citadel* 

He  brought  architects  from  Etruria  to  plan  the  temple,  but 
he  forced  the  Roman  people  to  work  for  him  without  hire. 

§  4.  One  day  a  strange  woman  appeared  before  the  King 
and  offered  him  nine  books  to  buy  ;  and  when  he  refused  them 
she  went  away  and  burnt  three  of  the  nine  books,  and  brought 
back  the  remaining  six  and  offered  to  sell  them  at  the  same 

■  See  Chapt.  i.  §  7. 
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price  that  she  had  asked  for  the  nine  ;  and  when  he  laughed 
at  her  and  again  refused,  she  went  as  before  and  burnt  three 
more  books,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for 
the  three  that  were  left  Then  the  King  was  struck  by  her 
pertinacity,  and  he  consulted  his  augurs  what  this  might  be ; 
and  they  bade  him  by  all  means  buy  the  three,  and  said  he 
had  done  wrong  not  to  buy  the  nine,  for  these  were  the  Books 
of  the  Sibyl  and  contained  great  secrets.  So  the  books  were 
kept  underground  in  the  Capitol  in  a  stone  chest,  and  two  men 
(duumviri)  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  consult 
them  when  the  state  was  in  danger. 

§  5.  The  only  Latin  town  that  defied  Tarquin' s  power  was 
Gabii ;  and  Sextus,  the  king's  youngest  son,  promised  to  win 
this  place  also  for  his  father.  So  he  fled  from  Rome  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  Gabii ;  and  there  he  made  complaints  of  his 
father's  tyranny  and  prayed  for  protection.  The  Gabians 
believed  him,  and  took  him  into  their  city,  and  they  trusted 
him,  so  that  in  time  he  was  made  commander  of  their  army. 
Now  his  father  suffered  him  to  conquer  in  many  trifling  battles, 
and  the  Gabians  trusted  him  more  and  more.  Then  he  sent 
privately  to  his  father  and  asked  what  he  should  do  to  make 
the  Gabians  submit  King  Tarquin  gave  no  answer  to  the 
messenger,  but,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  his  garden,  he  kept 
striking  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  with  his  staff.  At 
last  the  messenger  was  tired,  and  went  back  to  Sextus  and  told 
him  what  had  passed.  But  Sextus  understood  what  his  father 
meant,  and  he  began  to  accuse  falsely  all  the  chief  men,  and 
some  of  them  he  put  to  death  and  some  he  banished.  So  at 
last  the  city  of  Gabii  was  left  defenceless,  and  Sextus  delivered 
it  up  to  his  father.b 

§  6.  While  Tarquin  was  building  his  temple  on  the  Capitol, 
a  strange  portent  offered  itself;  for  a  snake  came  forth  and 
devoured  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar.  The  king,  not  content 
with  the  interpretation  of  his  Etruscan  soothsayers,  sent  persons 
to  consult  the  famous  oracle  of  the  Greeks  at  Delphi ;  and  the 
persons  he  sent  were  his  own  sons  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  his 
sisters  son,  L.  Junius,  a  young  man  who,  to  avoid  his  uncle's 

b  It  is  well  known  that  this  Legend  occurs  in  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
fialiylon  was  betrayed  to  Darius  Hystaspes  in  a  similar  manner,  iii.  154,  aqq. 
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jealousy,  feigned  to  be  without  common  sense,  wherefore  he 
was  called  Brutus  or  the  Dullard.  The  answer  given  by  the 
oracle  was,  that  the  chief  power  of  Rome  should  belong  to  him 
of  the  three  who  should  first  kiss  his  mother ;  and  the  two  sons 
of  King  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  to  determine  which  of 
them  should  do  this,  as  soon  as  they  returned  home.  But 
Brutus  perceived  that  the  oracle  had  another  sense  ;  so  as  soon 
as  they  landed  in  Italy  he  fell  down  on  the  ground  as  if  he  had 
stumbled,  and  kissed  the  earth,  for  she  (he  thought)  was  the 
true  mother  of  all  mortal  things. 

§  7.  When  the  sons  of  Tarquin  returned  with  their  cousin, 
L.  Junius  Brutus,  they  found  the  king  at  war  with  the  Rutu- 
lians  of  Ardea.  Being  unable  to  take  the  place  by  storm,  he 
was  forced  to  blockade  it ;  and  while  the  Roman  army  was 
encamped  before  the  town,  the  young  men  used  to  amuse 
themselves  at  night  with  wine  and  wassail.  One  night  there 
was  a  feast,  at  which  Sextus,  the  king's  third  son,  was  present, 
as  also  Collatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius,  the  kings  uncle,  who 
had  been  made  governor  of  Collatia.  So  they  began  to  dispute 
about  the  worthiness  of  their  wives  ;  and  when  each  main- 
tained that  his  own  wife  was  worthiest,  "  Come,  gentlemen," 
said  Collatinus,  "  let  us  take  horse  and  see  what  our  wives  are 
doing ;  they  expect  us  not,  and  so  we  shall  know  the  truth." 
All  agreed,  and  they  galloped  to  Rome,  and  there  they  found 
the  wives  of  all  the  others  feasting  and  revelling :  but  when 
they  came  to  Collatia  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Colla- 
tinus, not  making  merry  like  the  rest,  but  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  her  handmaids  carding  wool  and  spinning.  So  they  all 
allowed  that  Lucretia  was  the  worthiest. 

Now  Lucretia  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Roman,  Spurius 
Lucretiu3,  who  was  at  this  time  Prefect  of  the  City ;  for  it 
was  the  custom,  when  the  Kings  went  out  to  war,  that  they  left 
a  chief  man  at  home  to  administer  all  things  in  the  king's 
name,  and  he  was  called  Prefect  of  the  City. 

But  it  chanced  that  Sextus,  the  king's  son,  when  he  saw  the 
fair  Lucretia,  was  smitten  with  lustful  passion  ;  and  a  few  days 
after  he  came  again  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  entertained  him 
hospitably  as  her  husband's  cousin  and  friend.  But  at  midnight 
he  arose  and  came  with  stealthy  steps  to  her  bedside  :   and 
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holding  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  laying  his  left  hand 
upon  her  breast,  he  bade  her  yield  to  his  wicked  desires ;  for 
if  not,  he  would  slay  her  and  lay  one  of  her  slaves  beside  her, 
and  would  declare  that  he  had  taken  them  in  adultery.  So  for 
shame  she  consented  to  that  which  no  fear  would  have  wrung 
from  her:  and  Sextus,  having  wrought  this  deed  of  shame, 
returned  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia  sent  to  Rome  for  her  father,  and  to  the  camp 
at  Ardea  for  her  husband.  They  came  in  haste.  Lucretius 
brought  with  him  P.  Valerius,  and  Collatinus  brought  L.  Junius 
Brutus,  his  cousin.  And  they  came  in  and  asked  if  all  were 
well.  Then  she  told  them  what  was  done  ;  "  but,"  she  said, 
"  my  body  only  has  suffered  the  shame,  for  my  will  consented 
not  to  the  deedL  Therefore,"  she  cried,  "  avenge  me  on  the 
wretch  Sextus.  As  for  me,  though  my  heart  has  not  sinned,  I 
can  live  no  longer.  No  one  shall  say  that  Lucretia  set  an 
example  of  living  in  unchastity."  So  she  drew  forth  a  knife 
and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart. 

When  they  saw  that,  her  father  and  her  husband  cried 
aloud ;  but  Brutus  drew  the  knife  from  the  wound,  and  holding 
it  up,  spoke  thus :  "By  this  pure  blood  I  swear  before  the 
Gods,  that  I  will  pursue  L.  Tarquinius  the  Proud  and  all  his 
bloody  house  with  fire,  sword,  or  in  whatsoever  way  I  may,  and 
that  neither  they  nor  any  other  shall  hereafter  be  King  in 
Rome."  Then  he  gave  the  knife  to  Collatinus  and  Lucretius 
and  Valerius,  and  they  all  swore  likewise,  much  marvelling  to 
hear  such  words  from  L.  Junius  the  Dullard.  And  they  took 
up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  into  the  Forum,  and 
called  on  the  men  of  Collatia  to  rise  against  the  Tyrant  So 
they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  to  prevent  any  news 
of  the  matter  being  carried  to  King  Tarquin ;  and  they  them- 
selves, followed  by  the  youth  of  Collatia,  went  to  Rome.  Here 
Brutus,  who  was  Chief  Captain  of  the  Knights,0  called  the 
people  together ;  and  he  told  them  what  had  been  done,  and 
called  on  them, — by  the  deed  of  shame  wrought  against 
Lucretius  and  Collatinus,  by  all  that  they  had  suffered  from 
the  tyrants,  by  the  abominable  murder  of  good  King  Servius, — 
to  assist  them  in  taking  vengeance  on  the  Tarquins.     So  it  was 

e  Tribunufi  Celerum. 
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hastily  agreed  to  banish  Tarquinius  and  his  family.  The  youth 
declared  themselves  ready  to  follow  Brutus  against  the  King's 
army,  and  the  seniors  put  themselves  under  the  rule  of  Lucre- 
tius, the  Prefect  of  the  City.  In  this  tumult,  the  wicked 
Tullia  fled  from  her  house,  pursued  by  the  curses  of  all  men, 
who  prayed  that  the  avengers  of  her  father's  blood  might  be 
upon  her. 

When  the  King  heard  what  had  passed,  he  set  off  in  all 
haste  for  the  city.  At  the  same  moment  Brutus  set  off  for  the 
camp ;  and  he  turned  aside  that  he  might  not  meet  his  uncle 
the  King.  So  he  came  to  the  camp  at  Ardea,  and  the  King 
came  to  Rome.  And  all  the  Romans  at  Ardea  welcomed 
Brutus,  and  joined  their  arms  to  his,  and  thrust  out  all  the 
King's  sons  from  the  camp.  But  the  people  of  Rome  shut  the 
gates  against  the  King,  so  that  he  could  not  enter.  And  King 
Tarquin,  with  his  sons  Titus  and  A  runs,  went  into  exile  and 
lived  at  Caere  in  Etruria,  But  Sextus  fled  to  Gabii,  where  he 
had  before  held  rule,  and  the  people  of  Gabii  slew  him  in 
memory  of  his  former  cruelty. 

So  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  expelled  from  Rome,  after 
he  had  been  King  five-and-twenty  years.  And  in  memory  of 
this  event  was  instituted  a  festival  called  the  Regifugium  or 
Fugalia,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  24th  day  of 
February.*1 

§  8.  To  gratify  the  Plebeians,  the  Patricians  consented  to 
restore,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  popular  institutions  of 
King  Servius  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow  his  supposed 
intention  with  regard  to  the  supreme  government,  that  is,  to 
have  two  Magistrates  elected  every  year,  who  were  to  have  the 
same  power  as  the  King  during  the  time  of  their  rule.  These 
were  in  after  days  known  by  the  name  of  Consuls  ;  but  in 
ancient  times  they  were  called  Praetors  or  Judges  (Judices). 
They  were  elected  at  the  great  Assembly  of  the  Centuries; 
and  they  had  sovereign  power  (Imperium)  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  Curies.  They  wore  a  robe  edged  with 
violet  colour,  sat  in  chairs  of  state  called  curule  chairs,  and 
were  attended  by  twelve  lictors  each.  These  lictors  carried 
fasces,  or  bundles  of  rods,  out  of  which  arose  an  axe,  in  token 

d  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  286. 
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of  the  power  of  life  and  death  possessed  by  the  Consuls  as  suc- 
cessors of  the  Kings.  But  only  one  of  them  at  a  time  had  a 
right  to  this  power ;  and  in  sign  thereof,  his  colleague's  fasces 
had  no  axes  in  them.  Each  retained  this  mark  of  sovereign 
power  for  a  month  at  a  time. 

The  first  Consuls  were  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus. 

§  9.  The  new  Consuls  filled  up  the  Senate  to  the  proper 
number  of  three  hundred ;  and  the  new  Senators  were  called 
Conscripti,  while  the  old  members  retained  their  old  name  of 
Patres.  So  after  this  the  whole  Senate  was  addressed  by 
speakers  as  "  Patres,  Conscripti "  (*.  e.  Patres  et  Conscripti). 
But  in  later  times  it  was  forgotten  that  these  names  belonged 
to  different  sorts  of  persons,  and  the  whole  Senate  was  addressed 
as  by  one  name,  "  Patres  Conscripti." 

§  10.  The  name  of  Ring  was  hateful.  But  certain  sacrifices 
had  always  been  performed  by  the  King  in  person  ;  and  there- 
fore, to  keep  up  the  form,  a  person  was  still  chosen,  with  the 
title  of  Rex  Sacrorum  or  Rex  Sacrificulus,  to  perform  these 
offerings.  But  even  he  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  Pontifex. 

§  11.  After  his  expulsion,  King  Tarquin  sent  messengers  to 
Rome  to  ask  that  his  property  should  be  given  up  to  him,  and 
the  Senate  decreed  that  his  prayer  should  be  granted.  But  the 
King's  ambassadors,  while  they  were  in  Rome,  stirred  up  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  and  others  who  had  been  favoured  by 
Tarquin,  so  that  a  plot  was  made  to  bring  him  back.  Among 
those  who  plotted  were  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  sons  of  the 
Consul  Brutus ;  and  they  gave  letters  to  the  messengers  of  the 
King.  But  it  chanced  that  a  certain  slave  hid  himself  in  the 
place  where  they  met,  and  overheard  them  plotting ;  and  he 
came  and  told  the  thing  to  the  Consuls,  who  seized  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  King  with  the  letters  upon  their  persons, 
authenticated  by  the  seals  of  the  young  men.  The  culprits 
were  immediately  arrested  ;  but  the  ambassadors  were  let  go, 
because  their  persons  were  regarded  as  sacred.  And  the  goods 
of  King  Tarquin  were  given  up  for  plunder  to  the  people. 

Then  the  traitors  were  brought  up  before  the  Consuls,  and 
the  sight  was  such  as  to  move  all  beholders  to  pity  ;  for  among 
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■ 
them  were  the  sons  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  himself,  the  First  Con- 
sul, the  liberator  of  the  Roman  people.  And  now  all  men  saw 
how  Brutus  loved  his  country  ;  for  he  bade  the  lictors  put  all 
the  traitors  to  death,  and  his  own  sons  first ;  and  men  could 
mark  in  his  face  the  struggle  between  his  duty  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  Rome  and  his  feelings  as  a  father.  And  while  they 
praised  and  admired  him,  they  pitied  him  yet  more.6 

Then  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  made  that  no  one  of  the 
blood  of  the  Tarquins  should  remain  in  Rome.  And  since 
Collatinus,  the  Consul,  was  by  descent  a  Tarquin,  even  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  office  and  return  to  Collatia.  In  his 
room  P.  Valerius  was  chosen  Consul  by  the  people. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  restore  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

§  12.  When  Tarquin  saw  that  the  plot  at  home  had  failed, 
he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii  to  make  war 
with  him  against  the  Romans.  But  the  Consuls  came  out 
against  them ;  Valerius  commanding  the  main  army,  and 
Brutus  the  cavalry.  And  it  chanced  that  Aruns,  the  King's 
son,  led  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  When  he  saw  Brutus,  he 
spurred  his  horse  against  him,  and  Brutus  declined  not  the 
combat.  So  they  rode  straight  at  each  other  with  levelled 
spears ;  and  so  fierce  was  the  shock,  that  they  pierced  each 
other  through  from  breast  to  back,  and  both  fell  dead. 

Then,  also,  the  armies  fought,  but  the  battle  was  neither 
won  nor  lost.  But  in  the  night  a  voice  was  heard  by  the 
Etruscans,  saying  that  the  Romans  were  the  conquerors.  So 
the  enemy  fled ;  and  when  the  Romans  arose  in  the  morning, 
there  was  no  man  to  oppose  them.  Then  they  took  up  the 
body  of  Brutus,  and  departed  home,  and  buried  him  in  public 
with  great  pomp ;  and  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  him  for 
a  whole  year,  because  he  had  avenged  the  injury  of  Lucretia, 

And  thus  the  second  attempt  to  restore  King  Tarquin  was 
frustrated. 

§  13.  After  the  death  of  Brutus,  Publius  Valerius  ruled  the 
people  for  a  while  without  a  colleague,  and  he  began  to  build 
him  a  house  upon  the  ridge  called  Velia,  which  looks  down  upon 
the  Forum.     So  the  people  thought  that  he  was  going  to  make 

*  "Infelix — utcunque  ferunt  ea  facta  minores!" — /En.  yi.  823:  a  punctua- 
tion which  one  could  wish  it  possible  to  maintain. 
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himself  king ;  but  when  he  heard  this,  he  called  an  Assembly 
of  the  People,  and  appeared  before  them  with  his  fasces  lowered, 
and  with  no  axes  in  them,  whence  the  custom  remained  ever 
after,  that  no  consular  lictors  bore  axes  within  the  city,  and  no 
Consul  had  power  of  life  and  death  except  when  he  was  in 
command  of  his  legions  abroad.  And  he  pulled  down  the 
beginning  of  his  house  upon  the  Velia,  and  built  it  below  that 
hill.  Also  he  passed  laws  that  every  Roman  citizen  might 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  judgment  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates. Wherefore  he  was  greatly  honoured  among  the  people, 
and  was  called  Poplicola,  or  Friend  of  the  People. 

After  this  Valerius  called  together  the  great  Assembly  of  the 
Centuries,  and  they  chose  Sp.  Lucretius,  father  of  Lucretius,  to 
succeed  Brutus.  But  he  was  an  old  man,  and  in  not  many 
days  he  died.     So  M.  Horatius  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

§  14.  The  temple  on  the  Capitol  which  King  Tarquin  began 
had  never  yet  been  consecrated.  Then  Valerius  and  Horatius 
drew  lots  which  should  be  the  consecrator,  and  the  lot  fell  on 
Horatius.  But  the  friends  of  Valerius  murmured,  and  they 
wished  to  prevent  Horatius  from  having  the  honour ;  so  when 
he  was  now  saying  the  prayer  of  consecration,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  there  came  a  messenger,  who 
told  him  that  his  son  was  just  dead,  and  that  one  mourning  for 
a  son  could  not  rightly  consecrate  the  temple.  But  Horatius 
kept  his  hand  upon  the  door-post,  and  told  them  to  see  to  the 
burial  of  his  son,  and  finished  the  rites  of  consecration.  Thus 
did  he  honour  the  gods  even  above  his  own  son. 

§  15.  In  the  next  year  Valerius  was  again  made  Consul,  with 
T.  Lucretius  ;  and  Tarquinius,  despairing  now  of  aid  from  his 
friends  at  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  went  to  Lars  Porsenna  of  Clusium, 
a  city  on  the  river  Clanis,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber.  Porsenna 
was  at  this  time  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  twelve  Etruscan 
cities ;  and  he  assembled  a  powerful  army  and  came  to  Rome. 
He  came  so  quickly  that  he  reached  the  Tiber  and  was  near  the 
Sublician  Bridge  before  there  was  time  to  destroy  it ;  and  if  he 
had  crossed  it,  the  city  would  have  been  lost  Then  a  noble 
Roman,  called  Horatius  Codes,  of  the  Lucerian  tribe,  with  two 
friends — Sp.  Lartius,  a  Ramnian,  and  T.  Herminius,  a  Titian — 
posted  themselves  at  the  far  end  of  the  bridge,  and  defended  the 
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passage  against  all  the  Etruscan  host,  while  the  Romans  were 
cutting  it  off  behind  them.  When  it  was  all  but  destroyed,  his 
two  friends  retreated  across  the  bridge,  and  Horatius  was  left 
alone  to  bear  the  whole  attack  of  the  enemy.  Well  he  kept  his 
ground,  standing  unmoved  amid  the  darts  which  were  showered 
upon  his  shield,  till  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  fell  crashing  into 
the  river.  Then  he  prayed,  saying :  "  Father  Tiber,  receive  me 
and  bear  me  up,  I  pray  thee."  So  he  plunged  in,  and  reached  the 
other  side  safely  ;  and  the  Romans  honoured  him  greatly :  they 
put  up  his  statue  in  the  Comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land 
as  he  could  plough  round  in  a  day,  and  every  man  at  Rome  sub- 
scribed the  cost  of  one  day's  food  to  reward  him. 

Then  Porsenna,  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  the 
City,  occupied  the  Hill  Janiculum,  and  besieged  the  City,  so  that 
flie  people  were  greatly  distressed  by  hunger.  But  C.  Mucius, 
a  noble  youth,  resolved  to  deliver  his  country  by  the  death  of 
the  King.  So  he  armed  himself  with  a  dagger,  and  went  to  the 
place  where  the  King  was  used  to  sit  in  judgment  It  chanced 
that  the  soldiers  were  receiving  their  pay  from  the  King's  secre- 
tary, who  sate  at  his  right  hand  splendidly  apparelled ;  and 
as  this  man  seemed  to  be  chief  in  authority,  Mucius  thought 
that  this  must  be  the  King ;  so  he  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
Then  the  guards  seized  him  and  dragged  him  before  the  King, 
who  was  greatly  enraged,  and  ordered  them  to  burn  him  alive 
if  he  would  not  confess  the  whole  affair.  Then  Mucius  stood 
before  the  King,  and  said — "  See  how  little  thy  tortures  can 
avail  to  make  a  brave  man  tell  the  secrets  committed  to  him  ;" 
and  so  saying,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  of  the  altar, 
and  held  it  in  the  flame  with  unmoved  countenance.  Then  the 
King  marvelled  at  his  courage,  and  ordered  him  to  be  spared, 
and  sent  away  in  safety  :  "  for,"  said  he,  "  thou  art  a  brave  man, 
and  hast  done  more  harm  to  thyself  than  to  me."  Then  Mucius 
replied,  "  Thy  generosity,  O  King,  prevails  more  with  me  than 
thy  threats.  Know  that  three  hundred  Roman  youths  have 
sworn  thy  death  :  my  lot  came  first  But  all  the  rest  remain, 
prepared  to  do  and  suffer  like  myself."  So  he  was  let  go,  and 
returned  home,  and  was  called  Scaevola,  or  the  Left-handed, 
because  his  right  hand  had  been  burnt  off. 

King  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved  by  the  danger  he  had 
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escaped;  and  perceiving  the  obstinate  determination  of  the 
Romans,  he  offered  to  make  peace.  The  Romans  gladly  gave 
ear  to  his  words,  for  they  were  hard  pressed ;  and  they  con- 
sented to  give  back  all  the  land  which  they  had  won  from  the 
Etruscans  beyond  the  Tiber.  And  they  gave  hostages  to  the 
King  in  pledge  that  they  would  obey  him  as  they  had  pro- 
mised, ten  youths  and  ten  maidens.  But  one  of  the  maidens, 
named  Cloelia,  had  a  man's  heart,  and  she  persuaded  all  her 
fellows  to  escape  from  the  King's  camp  and  swim  across  the 
Tiber.  At  first  King  Porsenna  was  wroth ;  but  then  he  was 
much  amazed,  even  more  than  at  the  deeds  of  Horatius  and 
Mucius.  So  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Cloelia  and  her  fellow- 
maidens, — for  they  would  not  break  faith  with  the  King, — he 
bade  her  return  home  again,  and  told  her  she  might  take  whom 
she  pleased  of  the  youths  who  were  hostages ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  yet  boys,  and  restored  them  to  their  parents. 

So  the  Roman  People  gave  certain  lands  to  young  Mucius,  and 
they  set  up  an  equestrian  statue  to  the  bold  Cloelia  at  the  top  of 
the  Sacred  Way.  And  King  Porsenna  returned  home  ;  and  thus 
the  third  and  most  formidable  attempt  to  bring  back  Tarquin 
failed. 

§  16.  When  Tarquin  now  found  that  he  had  no  hopes  of 
further  assistance  from  Porsenna  and  his  Etruscan  friends,  he 
went  and  dwelt  at  Tusculum,  where  Mamilius  Octavius,  his  son- 
in-law,  was  still  chief.  Then  the  thirty  Latin  cities  combined 
together,  and  made  this  Octavius  their  Dictator,  and  bound 
themselves  to  restore  their  old  friend  and  ally  King  Tarquin  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

§  17.  P.  Valerius,  who  was  called  Poplicola,  was  now  dead, 
and  the  Romans  looked  about  for  some  chief  worthy  to  lead  them 
against  the  army  of  the  Latins.  Poplicola  had  been  made  Consul 
four  times,  and  his  compeers  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief, 
and  all  men  submitted  to  him  as  to  a  king.  But  now  the  two 
Consuls  were  jealous  of  each  other,  nor  had  they  power  of  life 
and  death  within  the  city,  for  Valerius  (as  we  saw)  had  taken 
away  the  axes  from  the  fasces.  Now  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Brutus  and  the  rest  made  two  Consuls  instead  of 
one  king ;  for  they  said  that  neither  one  would  allow  the  other 
to  become  tyrant ;  and  since  they  only  held  office  for  one  year  at 
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a  time,  they  might  be  called  on  to  give  account  of  their  govern- 
ment when  their  year  was  at  an  end. 

Yet  though  this  was  a  safeguard  of  liberty  in  times  of  peace, 
it  was  hurtful  in  time  of  war ;  for  the  Consuls  chosen  by  the 
people  in  their  great  assemblies  were  not  always  skilful  gene- 
rals ;  or  if  they  were  so,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
command  at  the  year's  end. 

So  the  Senate  determined,  in  cases  of  great  danger,  to  call 
upon  one  of  the  Consuls  to  appoint  a  single  chief,  who  should 
be  called  Dictator,  or  Master  of  the  People.  He  had  sovereign 
power  (jmperium)  both  in  the  city  and  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
fasces  were  always  carried  before  him  with  the  axes  in  them, 
as  they  had  been  carried  before  the  king.  He  could  only  be 
appointed  for  six  mouths,  but  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  had  to 
give  no  account.  So  that  he  was  free  to  act  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  having  no  colleague  to  interfere  with  him  at  the 
present,  and  no  accusations  to  fear  for  the  future.  The  Dic- 
tator was  general-in-chief,  and  he  appointed  a  chief  officer  to 
command  the  knights  under  him,  who  was  called  Master  of 
the  Horse. 

And  now  it  appeared  to  be  a  fit  time  to  appoint  such  a  chief, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Latins.  So  the 
first  Dictator  was  T.  Lartius ;  and  he  made  Spurius  Cassius  his 
Master  of  the  Horse.  This  was  in  the  year  499  b.c,  eight 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin. 

§  18.  But  the  Latins  did  not  declare  war  for  two  years  after. 
Then  the  Senate  again  ordered  the  Consul  to  name  a  Master  of 
the  People,  or  Dictator ;  and  he  named  Au.  Postumius,  who 
appointed  T.  iEbutius  (one  of  the  Consuls  of  that  year)  to  be 
his  Master  of  the  Horse.  So  they  led  out  the  Roman  army 
against  the  Latins,  and  they  met  at  the  Lake  Regillus,  in  the 
land  of  the  Tusculans.  King  Tarquin  and  all  his  family  were 
in  the  host  of  the  Latins  ;  and  that  day  it  was  to  be  determined 
whether  Rome  should  be  again  subject  to  the  tyrant,  and  whether 
or  no  she  was  to  be  chief  of  the  Latin  cities. 

King  Tarquin  himself,  old  as  he  was,  rode  in  front  of  the 
Latins  in  full  armour ;  and  when  he  descried  the  Roman  Dictator 
marshalling  his  men,  he  rode  at  him ;  but  Postumius  wounded 
him  in  the  side,  and  he  was  rescued  by  the  Latins.     Then  also 
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iEbutius,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Octavius  Mamilius,  the 
Dictator  of  the  Latins,  charged  one  another,  and  iEbutius  was 
pierced  through  the  arm,  and  Mamilius  wounded  in  the  breast. 
But  the  Latin  chief,  nothing  daunted,  returned  to  battle,  fol- 
lowed by  Titus,  the  King's  son,  with  his  band  of  exiles.  These 
charged  the  Romans  furiously,  so  that  they  gave  way ;  but  when 
M.  Valerius,  brother  of  the  great  Poplicola,  saw  this,  he  spurred 
his  horse  against  Titus,  and  rode  at  him  with  spear  in  rest. 
But  Titus  turned  away  and  fled ;  and  Valerius  rode  furiously 
after  him  into  the  midst  of  the  Latin  host,  and  a  certain  Latin 
smote  him  in  the  side  as  he  was  riding  past,  so  that  he  fell 
dead,  and  his  horse  galloped  on  without  a  rider.  So  the  band 
of  exiles  pressed  still  more  fiercely  upon  the  Romans,  and  they 
began  to  flee.  Then  Postumius  the  Dictator  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  great  twin  heroes 
of  the  Greeks,  if  they  would  aid  him  ;  and  behold  there  ap- 
peared on  his  right  two  horsemen,  taller  and  fairer  than  the 
sons  of  men,  and  their  horses  were  white  as  snow.  And  they 
led  the  Dictator  and  his  guard  against  the  exiles  and  the  Latins, 
and  the  Romans  prevailed  against  them ;  and  T.  Herminius, 
the  Titian,  the  friend  of  Horatius  Codes,  ran  Mamilius,  the 
Dictator  of  the  Latins,  through  the  body,  so  that  he  died ;  but 
when  he  was  stripping  the  arms  from  his  foe,  another  ran  him 
through,  and  he  was  carried  back  to  the  camp,  and  he  also  died. 
Then  also  Titus,  the  King's  son,  was  slain,  and  the  Latins  fled, 
and  the  Romans  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  took 
their  camp  and  all  that  was  in  it.  Now  Postumius  had  pro- 
mised great  rewards  to  those  who  first  broke  into  the  camp  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  first  who  broke  in  were  the  two  horsemen 
on  white  horses ;  but  after  the  battle  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen  or  found,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  them  left,  save  on  the 
hard  rock  there  was  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  men  said 
was  made  by  the  horse  of  one  of  those  horsemen. 

But  at  this  very  time  two  youths  on  white  horses  rode  into 
the  Forum  at  Rome.  They  were  covered  with  dust  and  sweat 
and  blood,  like  men  who  had  fought  long  and  hard,  and  their 
horses  also  were  bathed  in  sweat  and  foam  ;  and  they  alighted 
near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  washed  themselves  in  a  spring 
that  gushes  out  hard  by,  and  told  all  the  people  in  the  Forum 
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how  the  battle  by  the  Lake  Regillus  had  been  fought  and  won. 
Then  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away,  and  were  seen 
no  more. 

But  Postumius,  when  he  heard  it,  knew  that  these  were 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  great  twin  brethren  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  it  was  they  who  fought  so  well  for  Rome  at  the  Lake 
Regillus.  So  he  built  them  a  temple,  according  to  his  tow,  over 
the  place  where  they  had  alighted  in  the  Forum/  And  their 
effigies  were  displayed  on  Roman  coins  to  the  latest  ages  of  the 
city. 

§  19.  This  was  the  fourth  and  last  attempt  to  restore  King 
Tarquin.  After  the  great  defeat  of  Lake  Regillus,  the  Latin 
cities  made  peace  with  Rome,  and  agreed  to  refuse' harbourage 
to  the  old  King.  He  had  lost  all  his  sons :  and,  accompanied 
by  a  few  faithful  friends,  who  shared  his  exile,  he  sought  a  last 
asylum  at  the  Greek  city  of  Cumae,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the 
court  of  the  tyrant  Aristodemus.  Here  he  died  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  fourteen  years  after  his  expulsion. 

f  See  the  plan  of  the  Forum,  Chapt.  iii.  §  24. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME  UNDER  THE  KINGS. 

§  1.  Nature  of  Legendary  History.  §  2.  Among  Greeks.  §  3.  Among  Romans. 
§  4.  Religions  and  Historical  Legends.  §  5.  Tendency  to  propagate  His- 
torical Legends  in  all  times.  §  6.  Detection  of  incongruities  in  early 
Roman  History:  difficulties  explained  away  by  ancient  critics.  §  7.  Modern 
critics,  before  and  after  Niebuhr.  §  8.  Relation  of  stories  of  KingB  to 
actual  history.  §  9.  Romulus  and  Numa.  §  10.  Tullus  and  Ancus.  §  11. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  and  Servius.  §  12.  Tarquinius  Superb  us.  §  13.  Cha- 
racter of  next  Book. 

§  1.  Few  persons  will  now  be  found  to  dispute  the  position 
that  the  early  history  of  Rome,  like  that  of  all  nations,  begins 
with  legendary  tales.  Such  Legends  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  Romances,  that  is,  fictions  invented  by  persons  of  lively 
imagination  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pleasure  and  amusement 
to  their  hearers  or  readers.  They  are  older  and  more  genuine 
than  such  professed  romances.  Among  all  nations  in  a  rude 
and  simple  state,  tales  will  be  found  which  pass  current  from 
mouth  to  mouth  without  suspicion  that  they  are  not  absolutely 
true.  They  are  not  written,  because  they  date  from  times  when 
writing  is  unknown ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  repeated 
by  word  of  mouth  causes  a  perpetual  variation  in  the  narra- 
tives. The  same  original  story  being  handed  down  traditionally 
by  two  different  tribes,  which  have  been  separated  from  each 
other,  or  which  are  animated  by  hostile  feelings,  will  in  a  very 
short  time  assume  extremely  different  forms.  Names,'  cir- 
cumstances, everything,  except  some  dominant  thought,  may 
have  been  changed,  and  yet  the  origin  may  be  tHfe  same.  No 
fraud  is  intended  or  committed.  The  alterations  arise  naturally 
and  spontaneously. 

§  2.  Among  the  Greeks  such  legendary  lore  is  chiefly  con- 
nected with  religious  ideas.  The  Legends  or  iavQoi  of  that  lively 
race  may  mostly  be  traced  to  that  sort  of  awe  or  wonder  with 
which  simple  and  uneducated  minds  regard  the  changes  and 

■  See  note  on  Chapt.  ii.  §  3. 
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movements  of  the  natural  world.  The  direct  and  easy  way  in 
which  the  imagination  of  such  persons  accounts  for  marvellous 
phenomena  is  to  refer  them  to  the  operation  of  Persons.  When 
the  attention  is  excited  by  the  regular  movements  of  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  by  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons,  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  seas, 
by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  rivers,  by  the  gathering  of  clouds,  by 
the  rolling  of  thunder,  and  the  flashing  of  lightning,  by  the 
operation  of  life  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  in  short 
by  any  exhibition  of  an  active  and  motive  power, — it  is  natural 
for  uninstructed  minds  to  consider  such  changes  and  move- 
ments as  the  work  of  divine  Persons.  In  this  manner  the  early 
Greek  Legends  associate  themselves  with  personification  of  the 
Powers  of  Nature.  All  attempts  to  account  for  the  marvels 
which  surround  us  are  foregone  ;  everything  is  referred  to  the 
immediate  operation  of  a  god.  "  Cloud- compelling  "  Zeus  is 
the  author  of  the  phenomena  of  the  air;  "Earth-shaking" 
Poseidon  of  all  that  happens  in  the  water  under  the  earth ; 
Nymphs  are  attached  to  every  spring  and  tree ;  Demeter,  or 
Mother  Earth,  for  six  months  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  Pro- 
serpine, the  green  herb,  her  daughter,  and  for  six  months  re- 
grets her  absence  in  dark  abodes  beneath  the  earth. 

This  tendency  to  deify  the  Powers  of  Nature  is  due  partly  to 
a  clear  atmosphere  and  sunny  climate,  which  inclines  a  people 
to  live  much  in  the  open  air  in  close  communion  with  all  that 
nature  offers  to  charm  the  senses  and  excite  the  imagination, 
partly  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  poets 
who  in  early  times  have  wrought  these  legendary  tales  into 
works,  which  are  read  with  increased  delight  in  ages  when 
science  and  method  have  banished  the  simple  faith  which  pro- 
cured acceptance  for  the  Legends.  Among  the  Greeks  all  these 
conditions  were  found  existing.  They  lived,  so  to  say,  out  of 
doors ;  their  powers  of  observation  were  marvellously  quick,  and 
their  imagination  singularly  vivid  ;  and  their  ancient  poems  are 
the  most  noble  specimens  of  the  old  legendary  tales  that  have 
been  preserved  in  any  country.b 

b  Compare  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Excursion : — 

"  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills, 
Rivera,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, 
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§  3.  But  among  the  Romans  all  is  different.  We  find  few 
traces  of  the  Religious  Legend  among  them.  What  may  have 
been  the  case  in  the  earliest  times  we  know  not ;  but  the  Roman 
poets  whose  works  we  possess  adopted  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  and  transferred  to  the  Sabine  and  Latin  divinities  the 
attributes  and  actions  of  the  Hellenic  gods,  so  that  we  are  often 
presented  with  the  strange  anomaly  of  Italian  divinities  disport- 
ing themselves  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  Thessaly  or 
Arcadia.  But  if  there  is  not  much  of  the  native  Religious 
Legend  among  the  Romans,  there  is  found  another  kind  of 
Legend  in  greater  fulness  and  beauty  than  perhaps  among  any 
other  people. 

§  4.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a  distinction  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  in  the  Legends  of  all  nations.  One  class  may  be 
called  the  Religious  Legend,  of  which  we  have  briefly  spoken ; 
the  other  is  the  Heroic  or  Historical,  of  which  we  have  now  to 
speak.  The  Religious  Legend  pretends  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  universe  and  its  history ;  the  Heroic  Legend  seeks  to 
determine  the  early  history  of  the  particular  people  among  whom 
it  is  found  existing.  As  the  poetic  fancy  of  the  Greek  inclined 
him  to  the  former  kind,  so  the  practical  and  business-like 
character  of  the  Roman  mind  cared  little  for  the  mysteries  of 
Nature,  but  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  origin  and  early  fortunes  of 
their  own  great  City. 

§  5.  This  tendency  to  hero-worship,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  Heroic  Legend,  generally  exerts  its  influence 
to  a  very  late  period  in  a  nation's  life,  or  rather  it  may  be  said 
never  to  die  away  entirely.  A  correcter  natural  philosophy  has 
banished  from  most  minds  this  belief  in  particular  divine  beings 

Under  a  cope  of  variegated  sky, 

Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god,"  etc. 

And  again: — 

"The  traveller  slaked 

Hia  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

The  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs,  fanning,  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 

Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects,  whom  they  wooed 

With  gentle  whisper,"  etc. 
vol.  I.  o 
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exercising  particular  influence  on  streams,  and  skies,  and  trees.0 
But  no  sooner  does  a  man  occupy  any  space  in  the  public  mind, 
than  all  kinds  of  tales  concerning  his  sayings  and  doings  pass 
current  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  things  are  believed  of  him 
either  for  good  or  evil  which  have  very  slender  foundation  in 
truth.  To  children  their  parents,  to  young  people  their  masters, 
to  grown  men  their  poets  and  philosophers,  their  statesmen 
and  generals,  or  any  one  who  raises  himself  above  the  crowd  by 
extraordinary  actions,  good  or  bad,  have  an  existence  more  or 
less  mythical ;  that  is,  they  are  the  heroes  of  many  tales,  which 
are  unconsciously  invented,  transmitted,  altered,  magnified,  and 
believed.  Education  and  the  press  have  done  much  to  diminish 
this  propensity  to  mythology ;  the  more  persons  are  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  great,  the  more  are  they  dis- 
abused of  imaginative  fancies  with  regard  to  them.  But  the 
spirit  can  never  wholly  be  eradicated,  nor  indeed  is  its  eradica- 
tion productive  of  unmixed  good.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  society  of  men  so  penetrated  by  philosophical  culture  as  to 
have  become  incapable  of  inventing  and  receiving  legendary 
tales  in  some  shape  or  other. 

§  6.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Legends  of  Roman  history  were 
long  repeated  and  regarded  as  sober  historic  truths.  Some 
keen-sighted  critics  were  excited  to  examine  them,  and  they 
proved  by  a  long  and  careful  investigation  that  they  had  no 
claim  to  be  so  regarded.*1    Impossibilities  were  pointed  out,  dis- 

c  See  Coleridge's  translation  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  act  ii.  sc.  4: — 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths;— all  these  have  vanish'd; 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! " 

d  The  first,  and  probably  the  ablest,  of  these  sceptical  critics  was  Perizonius, 
a  German.  But  his  work  (Aninmdreritiones  Historicct)  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  addressed  only  to  the  learned.  Vico,  an  Italian  of  extraordinary  genius, 
anticipated  many  of  Niebuhr's  hypotheses.  But  he  mixed  up  his  historical 
speculations  with  so  much  of  mysticism  and  obscurity,  that  they  also  produced 
but  little  effect.  The  person  who  next  shook  the  credit  of  the  old  Roman 
history  was  the  Frenchman  Beaufort,  who,  with  the  clear  and  cool  calculation 
of  his  nation,  made  the  discrepancies  and  variations  clear  to  the  least  attentive, 
in  his  essay,  Sur  V Incertitude  de  rHistoire  Komiine.     It  is  characteristic  at 
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crepancies  of  time  and  fact  noted,  variations  of  the  same  story, 
as  told  by  different  writers,  brought  forward.  Even  in  ancient 
times  the  miraculous  nature  of  many  of  these  Legends  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  sober  annalists.  The  course  these  writers 
took  in  ancient  times  was  what  we  now  know  by  the  name  of 
rationalism.  They  retained  all  the  statements  of  the  legends, 
but  explained  them  so  as  to  suit  common  prose.  The  Golden 
Fleece  was  a  ship  in  which  Medea  and  Jason  escaped ;  the 
Bull  was  a  ship  in  which  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Jove, 
and  so  forth.  In  Grecian  literature  the  chief  rationalist  was 
named  Euhemeros ;  in  Roman  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  played  the 
same  part. 

§  7.  But  the  modern  critics  who  showed  the  discrepancies  and 
variations  of  the  ancient  Legends  took  a  different  course.  It  was 
not  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  incidents  that  attracted 
their  notice ;  for  after  all  there  are  not  many  of  such  kind  in 
Roman  annals.  It  was  the  manifest  falsehood  of  many  of  the 
early  stories,  which  attracted  notice, — the  exaltation  of  indivi- 
dual heroes,  the  concealment  of  defeats  and  losses  on  the  part 
of  Rome.  The  most  striking  among  these  inventions,  as  we 
shall  show  below,  are  the  stories  of  Porsenna  and  Camillus. 
The  immediate  effect  of  these  discoveries  was,  that  for  a  time 
the  annals  of  early  Roman  history  were  passed  over  in  almost 
contemptuous  silence.  It  was  then  that  Niebuhr  arose.  He 
acknowledged  the  sagacity  of  these  critics,  and  conceded  to 
them  that  the  early  history,  if  regarded  as  an  actual  narrative 
of  facts,  was  wholly  unreal ;  but  he  refused  to  throw  it  all  aside 
as  arbitrary  fiction.  He  showed  that  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
like  that  of  all  nations,  was  mythical  or  legendary,  containing  a 
poetical  account  of  the  first  ages  of  the  City,  and  not  a  sober 
historical  narrative  ;  but  the  legendary  traditions  of  the  Roman 
people  particularly  are,  he  contended,  so  rich  and  so  beautiful, 
that  they  give  an  insight  into  the  early  genius  of  the  people 
which  would  never  have  been  divined  from  the  imitative  liter- 
least,  that  he  was  first  stimulated  to  his  investigations  by  national  pique.  He 
was  indignant  at  the  tale  that  the  brave  Gauls  of  Brennus  were  defeated  by 
Camillus,  and  his  successful  confutation  of  this  legend  led  him  on  to  more 
adventurous  nights.  The  immediate  results  of  his  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
histories  of  Hooke  and  Ferguson. 

o  2 
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*fr»r*  wtoVli  bait  been  handed  down  as  Roman.  Moreover, 
mutitU-A  up  with  the  poetic  legends  of  which  we  speak,  there 
are  a/'/wunt*  of  lawn  and  institutions  which  undeniably  existed, 
mw\%  a*  the  regulations  attributed  to  Romulus  and  Xuma,  and 
the  popular  reform*  of  which  the  elder  Tarquin  and  Senrius 
TmIIjm*  are  tin;  reputed  authors.  There  are  also  great  works, 
in  part  remaining  to  the  present  day,  of  which  these  Legends 
tell, — Mich  a*  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  Substructions  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius.  Here  we  have  realities 
which  cannot  be  put  aside  as  children's  tales. 

|  8,  At  present  we  have  only  to  estimate  the  relation  which 
the  chronicles  of  Ilcgal  Rome  bear  to  actual  historical  fact 

'Hie  reigns  of  the  seven  Kings  have  been  thrown  into  four 
chapter*  purposely.  Each  of  these  sections  presents  a  legendary 
diameter  of  its  own.  The  accounts  of  Romulus  and  Numa 
difTer  «»nHentially  from  those  of  Tullusand  Ancus;  and  all  these 
differ  more  widely  from  the  chronicle  of  the  first  Tarquin  and  of 
Herviu* ;  while  the  story  of  the  last  Tarquin  brings  us  into  the 
atmosphere  of  romance  in  which  we  move  during  the  first  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  the  Republic. 

§  i).  The  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa  are  in  the  realm  of 
pure  mythology.  Romulus,  like  yEneas,  is  the  son  of  a  god ; 
Numa,  like  Anchises,  is  the  favoured  lover  of  a  goddess.  Ro- 
inuluii  in  the  man  of  force,  for  Roma  (pwim)  signifies  strength  and 
viyour.  Numa  is  the  man  of  law,  for  numus  (v6/txos)  signifies  law. 
lender  these  typical  names  is  embodied,  in  beautiful  legends, 
the  origin  of  the  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions  of 
Homo.  How  long  a  period  is  thus  symbolised,  or  how  many 
generations  of  kings,  it  is  impossible  to  guess. 

Hut  under  the  mythical  story  of  these  reigns  we  may  clearly 
discern  historical  truth.  We  see  in  them  a  continual  struggle 
between  the  original  taitin  influence  and  the  Sabine.  Romulus 
the  Roman  founds  the  city,  and  is  obliged  to  admit  into  partner- 
ship Titus  the  Sabine,  who  occupies  both  the  Quirinal  and 
Saturniau  1  tills.  Then  Titus  is  slain  by  Latins,  and  the  Roman 
King  regains  ascendancy  for  a  time.  But  he  is  carried  mira- 
culously from  the  eartlu  is  worshipped  under  a  Sabine  name, 
ami  a  Sabine  king  succeeds.  Here  we  trace  the  indisputable 
symptoms  of  Sabine  conquest     The  admission  of  Sabines  into 
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the  City  suggests  this ;  their  occupation  of  the  stronghold  on 
the  Saturnian  Hill  confirms  it;  the  assumption  of  a  Sabine 
name  by  the  Roman  King,  and  the  appellation  of  Quirites  given 
to  the  united  citizens,  prove  ite 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  early  institutions  of  Rome  are 
Sabine  rather  than  Latin.  The  religious  ordinances  of  Numa 
are  confessedly  so.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  same  is 
true  also  of  the  social  and  political  regulations  attributed  to 
Romulus. 

For  example,  the  Relations  of  Patrons  and  Clients  almost 
necessarily  imply  a  conquering  and  a  conquered  people.  The 
Clients  we  may  presume  to  be  the  Aborigines,  a  Pelasgian  tribe, 
first  reduced  by  Oscans,  and  afterwards  by  Sabines.  On  the 
conquest  by  the  Sabines,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  chief 
Oscan  families  were  admitted  to  equality  with  the  conquerors, 
either  at  once  or  in  the  course  of  a  short  time :  while  the  mass 
of  the  Osco-Pelasgian  population  sank  into  the  condition  of 
Russian  serfs  or  of  feudal  vassals. 

Something  not  very  dissimilar  occurred  after  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William  the  Norman.  The  great  Saxon  families 
were  not  doomed^  to  ruin  by  the  Conqueror  till  a  wide-spread 
rebellion  had  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  retain  his  power 
but  by  fear  :  and  even  then  the  French  wars  soon  promoted  an 
equality  between  the  Norman  lords  and  the  Saxon  chiefs,  while 
the  mass  of  the  nation  remained  in  a  state  of  serfdom.  It  is,  in 
like  manner,  very  probable  that  the  dominion  of  the  Sabines 
was  relaxed,  in  consequence  of  wars  with  their  neighbours  the 


c  Above,  Chapt.  i.  §  10,  Quirites  has  been  rendered  "Men  of  the  Spear, "or 
"  Brothers  in  War,"  according  to  the  first  derivation  thus  quoted  from  Ovid. 
It  is  objected  that  this  appellation,  which  is  always  used  of  the  Romans  in 
their  civil  capacity,  while  as  conquerors  they  are  always  called  Populus  Ro- 
manus,  ill  accords  with  this  explanation.  In  answer,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
term  Quirites  lost  its  original  signification  of  "  United  Warriors,"  and  retained 
only  a  general  sense  of  union.  If  the  notion  of  union  or  brotherhood  is  proper 
to  the  word,  it  Bhould  follow  (which  is  really  the  fact)  that  the  singular  Quiris 
was  not  properly  used  at  all.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  common  phrase, 
Populus  Romanus  Quirites,  stood  for  Populus  Romanus  et  Quirites,  according  to 
the  forms  of  ancient  Latin.  But,  on  the  above  hypothesis,  this  cannot  be  so. 
Quirites  can  hardly  denote  a  body  distinct  from  Populus  Romanus;  and  the 
phrase  must  be  equivalent  to  Pop.  Rom.  Quiritium,  which  is  not  unfrequent. 
See  the  proof  in  Becker's  Rom.  Alterthiimcr,  ii.  part  i.  p.  21,  sqq. 
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Latins  and  Etruscans ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
patriotism  of  later  Roman  minstrels  may  have  confounded  the 
Sabines  with  their  own  progenitors  ;  just  as  the  Norman-French 
of  England  learned  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Englishmen. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  reigns  of 
Romulus  and  Numa  represent  a  period  of  Sabine  supremacy  ; 
during  which  institutions  arose  of  Sabine  origin  and  character, 
but  so  moulded  and  modified  as  to  suit  the  genius  of  the  com- 
bined people  ;  and  that  slowly,  but  surely,  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Latin  people  prevailed  over  the  smaller  numbers  of  their 
Sabine  conquerors,  just  as  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  gradually  overpowered  the  Norman  influence. 

§  10.  The  reigns  of  Tullus  and  Ancus  present,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  repetition  of  those  of  Romulus  and  Numa.  The  Roman 
King  dies  by  a  strange  and  sudden  death  ;  the  Sabine  succeeds. 
But  the  miraculous  has  disappeared.  The  Kings  are  ordinary 
mortals,  not  the  sons  and  spouses  of  divinities ;  and  there  is 
very  little  even  of  heroic  legend.  But  there  are  a  few  naked 
facts,  which  are  no  doubt  historical.  The  destruction  of  Alba 
by  Tullus,  the  conquest  of  Politorium  and  the  Latin  shore  by 
Ancus,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  an  independent  Commonalty 
by  the  side  of  the  Patrons  and  their  Clients,  are  evidently 
beyond  the  range  of  legendary  tales.  There  are  few  signs  here 
of  hostility  between  Latin  and  Sabine  interests.  The  reigns  of 
Tullus  and  Ancus  seem  to  denote  a  period  in  which  the  two 
nations,  though  still  distinct,  were  going  through  a  rapid  pro- 
cess of  fusion. 

§  11.  With  the  elder  Tarquin  and  Serviusthe  scene  changes 
suddenly.  The  differences  between  Romans  and  Sabines  have 
disappeared ;  the  fusion  of  the  Ramnian  and  Titian  tribes  is 
complete.  But  the  third  Tribe,  the  Lucerian,  which  the  Legends 
(erroneously,  no  doubt)  represent  as  coeval  with  the  other  two, 
and  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  in  a  subordinate  position,  now 
starts  into  political  life.  It  seems  originally  to  have  been  of  a 
mixed  race,  partly  Etruscan,  partly  Latin,  though  gradually  the 
Latin  preponderated,  and  the  Etruscan  element  at  length  dis- 
appeared. This  mixture  is  indicated  by  the  varying  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  birthplace  and  family  of  Tarquin  and 
Servius.     The  former  is  commonly  represented  as  an  Etruscan 
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emigrant,  but  one  Legend  calls  him  a  Latin ;  the  latter  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  Latin,  but  one  Legend  makes  him  an 
Etruscan  chief,  named  Mastarna,  the  comrade  of  Caeles  Yibenna. 
Yet,  so  vague  and  baffling  is  the  language  of  these  Legends, 
that  after  all  investigations,  nothing  more  can  be  said  than 
that  the  bulk  of  the  third  Tribe  was  manifestly  Latin,  and  that* 
whatever  there  was  in  Rome  of  Etruscan  decayed  and  vanished 
away. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that,  under  these  kings,  Rome  became  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  monarchy,  extending  her  sway  over 
Lower  Etruria  and  all  Latium.  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
concurrent  voice  of  all  the  Legends,  but  also  most  convincingly 
by  the  great  works  which  still  remain  to  attest  the  power  and 
wealth  of  those  who  executed  them,  the  Cloacae  of  Tarquin,  the 
walls  of  Servius  and  the  great  extent  of  ground  enclosed  by 
them,  and  the  plan  of  the  Capitoline  Temple.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  have  to  recur  at  the  beginning  of  our  next  chapter. 

Further,  it  is  certain  that  under  these  kings  the  old  oligarchi- 
cal constitution  was  in  great  measure  superseded.  Anciently, 
the  Kings,  according  to  the  Sabine  rule,  had  been  the  chiefs  in 
war ;  but  in  peace  their  power  was  almost  limited  to  the  duty 
of  presiding  in  the  oligarchical  assembly  of  the  Curiae,  and  in 
the  Council  of  the  Senate.  Their  power  of  life  and  death  was 
limited  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Curiate  Assembly  belong- 
ing to  every  burgess,  as  is  shown  in  the  legend  of  Horatius. 
But  Tarquin  admitted  great  numbers  of  new  Burgesses  to  leaven 
the  Oligarchy,  and  Servius  remoulded  the  whole  population,  in 
which  the  independent  commonalty  now  formed  the  chief  part, 
into  a  new  political  frame.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  with  the 
decrease  in  the  power  of  the  Oligarchy  that  of  the  Rings  in- 
creased. The  reigns  of  Tarquin  the  Elder  and  Servius  repre- 
sent a  period  in  which  the  old  Sabino-Roman  Oligarchy  gave 
way  before  the  royal  power,  supported  by  the  Latin  Plebs,  just 
as  in  England  the  Commons  were  called  into  political  existence 
by  the  Plantagenet  kings  to  counterbalance  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy. 

§  12.  The  reign  of  the  last  Tarquin  represents  the  consum- 
mation of  this  work.  Royalty  is  now  despotic.  The  Plebeians 
having  served  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  Oligarchy,  are  cast 
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aside,  and  a  Despotic  Monarchy  overrules  both  alike.  As  the 
reigns  of  Tullus  and  Ancus,  of  the  elder  Tarquin  and  Servius, 
though  they  present  much  of  real  political  interest,  are  almost 
empty  of  legendary  tales,  so  the  accounts  of  the  last  Tarquin 
are  nothing  but  a  series  of  Heroic  Legends,  beginning  with  the 
death  of  Servius,  and  closing  with  the  great  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  All  that  we  can  collect  from  these  Legends  is,  that 
Tarquin  the  Despot  was  really  a  great  and  powerful  monarch, 
a  man  of  ability  and  energy,  who  acknowledged  no  political 
rights  except  those  of  the  King,  and  who  fell  in  consequence  of 
one  of  those  sudden  bursts  of  passionate  indignation,  to  which 
all  orders  of  a  nation  are  sometimes  roused  by  contumelious 
oppression.  No  sooner  was  his  fall  achieved,  than  the  disunion 
of  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  Orders  disclosed  itself,  just  as  in 
England  the  enmity  of  Churchmen  and  Puritans,  who  had 
combined  for  a  moment  against  the  Stuarts,  broke  out  with 
double  fury  after  their  fall. 

§  13.  In  the  History  of  Rome  under  the  Patricians,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  next  Book,  we  have  still  to  deal  with 
legendary  narrative.  But  it  is  of  a  different  kind  to  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  chronicle  of  Regal  Rome.  There  the  legends 
are  mostly  national ;  here  they  will  be  personal.  There  they 
refer  to  dynasties  and  the  changes  which  arose  from  feuds 
between  conquerors  and  conquered ;  here  they  relate  chiefly  to 
foreign  wars,  and  the  prowess  of  patrician  heroes. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

DECLINE  OF  ROMAN  POWER  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  TAR- 
QUINS.  GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 
ROME. 

§  1.  Extent  of  Roman  power  at  Expulsion  of  Kings.  §  2.  It  fell  with  Mo- 
narchy. §  3.  Romans  for  a  time  subject  to  Pot-senna.  §  4.  Rome  no 
longer  head  of  Latium :  accession  of  Attus  Clausus  and  3000  Clients.  Nar- 
row limits  of  Roman  History  for  next  150  years.  §  5.  Campagna:  pesti- 
lential air.  §  6.  Less  unhealthy  in  ancient  times.  §  7.  Nations  bordering 
on  plain  of  Rome:  Tusculum,  &c.  §  8.  Lower  Apennines;  Prsenest^: 
Volscians :  JEquians :  Hernicans.    §  9.  Lower  Etruria. 

§  1.  It  is  incidentally  noticed  by  Poly  bins  that  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Republic,  a  sort  of  commercial  treaty  was  made  between 
Rome  on  the  one  part,  and  Carthage  on  the  other.*  The  very 
fact  of  a  great  trading  city  like  Carthage  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty,  leads  us  to  look  on  Rome  with 
very  different  eyes  from  those  of  the  early  Annalists.  It  is 
evident  that  she  must  have  occupied  an  important  position  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  general  impression  raised  by  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  treaty,  is  much  strengthened  by  its  articles, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved  to  us.  It  appears  that  the 
Carthaginians  on  their  part  bound  themselves  to  make  no  set- 
tlement for  trading  purposes  on  the  coast  of  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, while  the  Romans  on  their  part  covenanted  not  to  sail 
along  the  African  coast  southward  of  the  Hermaean  promon- 
tory. This  jealousy  of  maritime  interference  on  the  side  of 
Carthage  shows  that  Rome,  or  her  Etruscan  sovereign  at  least, 

'  Polyb.  iii.  22,  26. 
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must  have  been  in  possession  of  a  considerable  naval  force. 
Again,  the  Latins  are  in  the  treaty  expressly  called  the  "  sub- 
jects "  of  Rome,  which  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Roman 
Annalists  that  all  Latium  was  reduced  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  later  kings. 

§  2.  It  is  probable,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Tarquins 
and  Servius  ruled  a  considerable  kingdom,  which  certainly  in- 
cluded all  Latium,  and  probably  also  great  part  of  Etruria. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  this  dominion  fell  with 
the  monarchy. 

§  3.  The  war  with  Porsenna  and  the  Etruscans  shows  that 
Etruria,  whatever  was  the  case  before,  was  now  certainly  not 
subject  to  Rome  ;  nay,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  became  for  a  time  subject  to  the  Etruscan 
yoke.  We  have  heard  the  legend  of  Porsenna  as  it  is  related 
by  Roman  bards.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  truth  has  been 
much  distorted.  The  tales  of  Horatius,  of  Mucius,  of  Cloclia, 
are  noble  poetry,  and  stir  the  youthful  heart  with  no  ungene- 
rous fire.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  Porsenna  conquered  Rome, 
and  held  it  for  a  time  at  least  under  an  iron  rule.  Tacitus,  the 
greatest  of  Roman  historians,  lets  drop  the  fact  that  "  the  city 
itself  was  surrendered  "  to  the  Etruscan  monarch  : b  another 
writer  tells  us,  that  the  war  lasted  three  years : c  the  legend 
itself  obscurely  confesses  that  Rome  at  this  time  lost  its  Trans- 
Tiberine  pagi,  and  that  Porsenna  was  acknowledged  as  sove- 
reign by  the  present  of  an  ivory  throne,  a  sceptre,  a  crown  of 
gold,  and  a  robe  of  state, — the  very  marks  of  Etruscan  mon- 
archy introduced  at  Rome  by  the  elder  Tarquin :  and,  lastly, 
Pliny  expressly  cites  the  treaty,  by  which  it  appears,  that  Por- 
senna forbade  the  Romans  to  use  any  iron  except  for  implements 
of  husbandry.* 

This  dominion  of  the  Etruscans  over  Rome  did  not  continue 
long ;  for,  soon  after,  Porsenna  was  defeated  and  slain  before 
the  Latin  city  of  Aricia  ;  and  then  it  was,  doubtless,  that  the 

*  "Dedit4  Urbe."— Tacit.  Histor.  iii.  72.  *  Orosius,  ii.  5. 

4  "  In  foedere  quod  expulsis  regibus  Populo  Romano  dedit  Porsenna,  nomi- 

natim  comprohensum  invenimus,  ne  ferro  nisi  in  agri  culturam  uterentur." 

Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  39.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  treatment  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  2  Sam.  xiii.  19-22.  There  could  be  no  more 
complete  proof  of  absolute  submission. 
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Romans  seized  and  sold  all  the  goods  of  the  king  on  which  they 
could  lay  their  hands/  But  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  they 
reconquered  the  Veientine  pagi  which  they  had  lost. 

§  4.  So,  also,  notwithstanding  the  triumph  of  Lake  Regillus, 
it  is  certain  that  Rome  no  longer  was  the  head  of  Latium.  The 
Latin  cities  Tusculum,  Lanuvium,  Corioli,  and  others,  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  Forum,  asserted  their  independence ; 
not  to  speak  of  Tibur,  Praeneste,  and  others,  which  were  more 
remote.  The  only  accession  to  her  territory,  amid  all  these 
losses,  arose  from  the  voluntary  union  of  some  Sabines  with  their 
old  compatriots  at  Rome.  Most  of  the  Sabine  tribes  in  proxi- 
mity with  Rome  supported  the  Latins  in  their  revolt  But  a 
powerful  chief  of  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus,  with  a  following 
of  no  less  than  three  thousand  clients,  joined  himself  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  himself  became  a  Roman.  He  and  his  followers 
were  settled  in  a  Sabine  district  beyond  the  Anio,  which  was 
constituted  as  a  local  Tribe ; — the  number  of  the  Tribes  being 
thus  raised  to  Twenty-one/  Rome,  then,  now  appears  as  mis- 
tress only  of  a  small  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  next  century  and  a  half  of  her  history  is  occupied  in  re- 
conquering that  which  she  had  lost :  and  though  still  the 
narrative  is  much  mixed  up  with  legendary  tales,  yet  the  people 
with  whom  she  deals,  and  the  land  which  she  wins,  are  real  and 
substantial  things,  and  remain  in  her  possession  for  ever.  Here 
then  it  will  be  convenient  and  instructive  to  pause,  and  take 
a  geographical  survey  of  the  Roman  territory  and  its  adjacent 
lands. 

§  5.  The  City  of  Rome  stands  at  the  verge  of  a  small  island 
of  tertiary  formation  in  the  midst  of  a  long  tract  of  volcanic 
country,  which  stretches  from  the  Pontine  Marshes  on  the  south 
to  Acquapendente,  a  town  of  modern  Tuscany,  about  10  miles 
north  of  the  Volsinian  Lake.  The  land  along  the  coast-line  of 
this  tract,  from  Civita  Vecchia,  the  port  of  modern  Rome,  to 
Cape  Circello,  is  flat  and  low.     But  the  land  rises  gradually 

•  Hence  "to  sell  the  goods  of  King  Porsenna"  became  a  proverb  at  Rome 
for  despoiling  an  enemy.  Livy  attempts  to  explain  the  phrase  in  accordance 
with  the  legend,  which  represents  Rome  as  never  having  yielded  to  the  king. 

f  It  probably  was  the  Crustumine  or  Crustumerian,  the  first  that  did  not 
bear  the  name  of  a  Patrician  Gens.  See  Chapt.  iii.  §  20,  Note,  whence  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  Claudian  Tribe  already  existed. 
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inland,  till  at  Rome  the  general  level  is  considerably  above  the 
sea.  To  one  standing  upon  the  Capitol,  the  view  towards  Tus- 
cany is  immediately  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  skirt  the 
Tiber  on  the  west.  The  height  directly  west  of  the  Capitol  is 
Mont  Janiculum ;  northward  and  feeing  the  Campus  Martius,  is 
the  Vatican  hill ;  while  still  further  north  appears  the  more 
considerable  eminence  of  Mont  Marius.  Due  north,  the  view 
up  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  is  closed  by  the  noble  mass  of  So- 
racte.  From  this  point  round  to  the  sea,  that  is  on  the  north- 
east, east  and  south,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  extent  of  plain, 
popularly  called  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 

Viewed  from  the  heights  of  Rome,  this  plain  appears  level  and 
unbroken.  But  the  traveller  who  passes  over  it  finds  it  rising 
and  falling  in  constant  undulations,  while  in  the  hollows,  here 
and  there,  small  streams  creep  sluggishly  towards  the  Tiber  or 
Anio  through  broken  banks  fringed  with  broom  and  other  low- 
growing  plants.  He  sees  but  few  portions  of  this  plain  under 
cultivation,  though  it  produces  a  luxuriant  herbage.  Houses 
there  are  scarcely  any,  trees  almost  none,  to  break  the  dreary 
monotony ;  and  the  peasants  whom  he  meets,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, give  sufficient  reason  for  this  desolation  in  their  unhealthy 
looks  and  listless  bearing. 

A  portion  of  this  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  course 
of  the  Tiber,  from  beyond  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  was  the  famous 
Ager  Romanus,  and  formed  the  narrow  district  to  which  we 
find  its  limits  reduced  after  the  wars  which  followed  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins.  Its  eastern  boundary  cannot  be  distinctly 
ascertained ;  but  it  was  formed  by  a  waving  line  which  ran 
from  below  Tivoli  to  Ardea,  at  a  mean  breadth  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles ;  its  whole  area  being  not  larger  than  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. On  enquiry  into  its  present  condition,  we  learn  that 
this  district  is  distributed  into  four  or  five  and  twenty  farms  ; 
that  the  land  in  each  farm  is  divided  into  seven  portions, 
each  of  which  is  ploughed  up  in  rotation  for  a  grain  crop,  and 
then  is  left  to  resume  the  natural  herbage  which  soon  clothes  it 
again  without  the  help  of  man  ;  so  that  not  above  one-seventh 
part  of  the  whole  is  under  tillage  at  once.  We  are  further 
informed  that  the  country  is  thus  left  desolate  because  of  the 
malaria  or  pestilential  atmosphere  which  pervades  it ;  that  few 
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or  none  of  the  tenant-farmers  who  occupy  the  land  are  hardy 
enough  to  reside  upon  their  farms ;  that  the  peasants  who  reap 
the  crops  come  down  for  the  express  purpose  from  the  upland 
valleys  on  the  north,  and  suffer  much  from  low  fever  and  dis- 
ease during  the  time  that  they  are  thus  occupied ;  that  when 
the  crop  is  housed,  all  flee  the  pestilential  soil,  except  some 
few  who  haunt  spectre-like  the  ruinous  remains  of  its  ancient 
towns.* 

§  6.  It  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  thought,  that,  in  the  Roman 
times,  the  physical  condition  of  this  country  must  have  been 
different ;  for  every  eminence  was  then  crowned  with  a  town  or 
village,  and  many  of  the  broken,  cliff-like  banks  formed  citadels, 
like  the  Hills  of  Rome.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  in  ancient 
times  the  country  was  unhealthy  and  uninviting ; h  but  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  it  is  more  unhealthy  now,  and  that  Rome 
itself  was  in  those  days  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria 
than  at  present  What  is  not  less  striking  is,  that  hitherto  the 
causes  of  this  malaria  have  baffled  the  researches  of  science. 
It  does  not  arise  from  marshy  exhalations ;  for  the  soil  of  the 
Campagna  is  as  dry  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  when  Livy 
described  it.  It  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  impregnation  of  the 
volcanic  soil  with  mephitic  vapour ;  for,  though  it  appears  that 
the  volcanic  district  of  Etruria,  now  called  the  Maremma,  is 
equally  unhealthy,  and  presents  a  similar  aspect  of  forlorn  de- 
solation, yet  no  such  evil  attacks  other  volcanic  soils,  as  Cam- 
pania or  Sicily  ;  nor  will  this  hypothesis  account  for  the  increase 
of  the  plague  in  modern  times.  The  causes  suggested  for  this 
increase  are  :  first,  the  neglected  culture  of  the  land ;  secondly, 
the  destruction  of  trees  and  natural  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
wind ;  thirdly,  the  want  of  all  protection  to  those  who  brave 
the  climate  from  the  sudden  cold  that  at  sunset  follows  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  day.     Instances  are  alleged  to  show  that  if 

*  The  foregoing  facts  are  mainly  collected  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  43  and  following. 

h  Cicero  (De  Bepublicd,  ii.  6)  says  that  Romulus  "locum  delegit  in  regione 
pestilente  salubrem."  And  Livy  (vii.  38)  represents  discontented  Romans  as 
declaring  that  they  were  wearied  of  struggling  "in  pestilente  atque  arido  cir- 
cum  urbem  solo."  Compare  the  reasons  given  against  removing  to  Veii,  v.  54. 
Strabo,  a  Greek,  speaks  still  more  disparagingly  of  the  situation  of  Rome.  It 
was,  he  says,  matter  of  necessity,  rather  than  of  choice. 
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good  houses  are  built,  if  tillage  is  promoted  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  trees  encouraged  around  them,  and  if  the  inhabitants 
avoid  the  air  during  sunset  and  at  night,  life  may  be  enjoyed 
in  the  Campagna  even  at  the  present  day  without  constant  lia- 
bility to  fever  in  the  hot  season.1  But  social  mismanagement 
seems  to  have  combined  with  nature  to  desolate  this  region. 
Under  the  Romans  themselves  of  a  later  day,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  throw  large  districts 
into  pasture,  and  people  it  with  flocks  tended  by  slave-shep- 
herds ; — for  it  must  be  noticed  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  air 
so  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  human  frame  is  not  hurtful 
to  the  cattle.  This  system,  introduced  of  old,  still  prevails. 
And  though  it  is  likely  that  no  natural  evils  would  have  dis- 
peopled the  Campagna,  any  more  than  they  have  dispeopled 
Vera  Cruz  or  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  yet  when  the  mis- 
rule of  man  seconds  the  visitation  of  God,  and  when  once  such 
a  country  has  lost  its  inhabitants,  it  is  little  to  be  expected  that 
it  will  again  be  reclaimed  from  its  state  of  desolation.* 

§  7.  We  will  now  notice  the  different  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
verges  of  this  celebrated  district,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will 
return  to  the  Capitol. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  east  the  plain  is  interrupted  by  a 
beautiful  range  of  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  and  by  themselves 
from  its  surface.  This  is  the  volcanic  range  so  well  known  as 
the  Alban  Hills.  The  highest  peak,  measuring  about  3000  feet, 
was  anciently  crowned  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the 
common  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  nation ;  and  on  the  ridge,  of 
which  it  forms  the  culminating  point,  once  lay  the  town  of  Alba 
Longa.  In  two  hollows,  to  the  south-west,  are  found  the  Alban 
lake  and  the  lake  of  Nemus  (Nemi),  being  both  of  them  formed 
by  accumulations  of  water  in  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanos. 
On  a  separate  ridge  to  the  north  lay  Tusculum  (Frascati),  one 
of  the  Latin  cities  which  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins  :  Corioli  and  Lavinium  were  situated  on 
similar  eminences  to  the  south. 

1  The  reviewer  above  quoted  refers  to  cases  of  this  kind;  and  Dr.  Arnold, 
on  the  authority  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  mentions  the  great  improvements  that 
have  been  made  on  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Zagarolo  (near  Palestrina)  by 
promoting  tillage  and  permanent  occupation.— Hist,  of  Borne,  i.  p.  507. 

k  Edinburgh  Xevicu,  as  above,  pp.  56,  57;  Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  i.  p.  504. 
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§  8.  A  line,  drawn  along  the  map  of  Italy  from  below  Narnia 
down  the  Tiber,  then  across  the  Sabine  country  to  Tibur,  and 
so  past  Praenesto  and  Signia  to  Terracina,  marks  the  edge  of 
a  continuous  chain  of  hills  which  bound  the  plain  of  Latium. 
This  is  formed  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Ancient  Limestone,  which 
rises  from  under  a  broad  and  many-ridged  mass  of  the  more 
Recent  system,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  map.  These  united 
formations  constitute  the  lower  range  of  Apennines,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  more  Recent  mass  again  emerge  the  An- 
cient Limestone  rocks  of  the  main  chain.  It  is  the  descent 
down  the  fece  of  this  lower  ridge  which  creates  the  beautiful 
cascade  of  the  Anio  at  Tibur  (Tivoli).  At  Praneste,  the  ridge 
sinks  and  lets  the  eye  into  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  (Sacco), 
which  runs  eastward  to  join  the  Liris.  Prseneste  (Palestrina) 
itself  stands  on  a  bold  projecting  eminence,  in  the  gap  formed 
by  the  sinking  of  the  hills.  Now  this  natural  division  of  the 
range,  which  we  call  the  Lower  Apennines,  corresponds  to  its 
political  division  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  Hie  range 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Trerus  and  Terracina  was  the  hill 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  stretched  across  the  Liris  to  Sora  and 
Arpinum.  The  upper  part  from  the  Anio  northwards,  was  the 
country  of  the  yEquians,  reaching  beyond  Carseoli  and  Alba,  and 
including  the  Fucinc  lake  (Lake  of  Celano),  the  largest  piece  of 
water  in  the  Apennine  range.  Between  these  two  tribes,  that  is 
between  the  Trerus  and  the  Anio,  lay,  wedged  in  their  upland 
valley,  the  Hernicans.  The  Volscians  and  the  /Equians  were 
probably  Opican  tribes,  of  the  same  race  with  the  Auruncans, 
who  lay  behind  the  Volscian  hills  in  the  mountainous  tract  which 
leads  into  Campania ;  whereas  the  Hernicans,  a  brave  and  inde- 
pendent tribe,  were  of  Sabine  blood.  The  mountains  to  the 
north-east  about  Reate  up  to  Araiternum,  are  the  ancient  homes 
of  the  Sabines ;  and  from  these  mountains  descended,  according 
to  tradition,  the  first  occupants  of  Rome  and  I^atium.  Close 
above  Amiternum  rises  the  wild  mass  of  Monte  Corno,  and  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Apennine  range.  For  six  months  of  the 
year  the  central  ridge  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  snow- 
capt  summits. 

§  9.  Beyond  the  ridge  which  has  been  described  as  barring 
all  view  towards  ancient  Etruria  on  the  west  and  north-west,  lay 
what  we  may  call  Lower  Etruria.     This  district,  lying  between 
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the  lower  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  sea,  is  separated  from 
Upper  Etruria  by  a  range  of  volcanic  hills,  which  strike  across 
the  country  at  right  angles  to  the  Apennine  valleys.  TTiey 
formed  an  unfrequented  tract,  then  called  the  Ciminiao  Forest, 
beyond  which  no  Romans  for  many  years  after  dared  to  pene- 
trate. It  is  from  the  eastern  edge  of  this  range,  now  called  the 
heights  of  Viterbo,  that  the  traveller  from  Florence  obtains  his 
first  view  of  the  Campagna.  Below  these  bills  was  the  country 
occupied  hy  the  Veientines  and  the  Faliscans.  Beyond  them 
again,  the  places  of  chief  note  were  Sutrium  and  Nepete  ;  and 
towards  the  sea  lay  the  low  lands  of  the  men  of  Caere,  a  city 
which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Veii 
was  not  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Rome. 
With  this  geographical  sketch,  which  should  he  verified  by  a 
comparison  with  the  map  annexed,  all  the  progress  of  Rome  in 
foreign  conquest  may  readily  be  followed  for  the  next  century 
and  a  half.  Her  arms,  in  that  period,  never  travelled  further 
than  twenty  miles  from  Rome ;  generally  their  action  took  place 
in  a  much  more  circumscribed  sphere. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  TRIBUNATE. 


§  1.  Character  of  struggle  between  Orders.  §  2.  Sufferings  of  Plebeians  in 
border  wars,  not  shared  by  Patricians.  §  3.  All  power  gradually  resumed 
by  Patricians.  §  4.  Patricians  an  exclusive  Caste :  privilege  of  Connubium. 
§  5.  Plebeians  first  roused  by  severe  Laws  of  Debtor  and  Creditor.  §  6. 
Patricians  chief  Creditors,  Plebeians  Debtors.  §  7.  Story  of  incident 
which  gave  rise  to  Tribunate :  Appius  Claudius,  leader  of  Patricians,  de- 
ceives Plebeians.  §  8.  Secession  of  Plebeians  to  Mons  Sacer.  §  9.  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa:  Fable  of  Belly  and  Members.  §  10.  Peace  restored:  two 
Tribunes  to  be  chosen  as  Protectors  of  Plebeians.  §  11.  Incompleteness  of 
Protection.     §  12.  Plebeian  uEdiles. 

§  1.  In  the  following  chapters  of  this  Book  we  shall  have  to 
record,  not  only  the  slow  step3  by  which  the  Romans  recovered 
dominion  over  their  neighbours,  but  also  the  long-continued 
struggle  by  which  the  Plebeians  raised  themselves  to  a  level 
with  the  Patricians,  who  had  again  become  the  dominant  caste 
at  Rome.  Mixed  up  with  legendary  tales  as  the  history  still 
is,  enough  is  nevertheless  preserved  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
all  who  love  to  look  upon  a  brave  people  pursuing  a  worthy 
object  with  patient  but  earnest  resolution,  never  flinching,  yet 
seldom  injuring  their  good  cause  by  reckless  violence.  To  an 
Englishman  this  history  ought  to  be  especially  dear ;  for  more 
than  any  other  in  the  annals  of  the  world  does  it  resemble  the 
long-enduring  constancy  and  sturdy  determination,  the  tempe- 
rate will  and  noble  self-control,  with  which  the  Commons  of  his 
own  country  secured  their  rights.  It  was  by  a  struggle  of  this 
nature,  pursued  through  a  century  and  a  half,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Roman  people  was  moulded  into  that  form  of 
strength  and  energy,  which  threw  back  Hannibal  to  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  in  half  a  century  more  made  them  masters  of 
the  whole  Mediterranean  shore. 

§  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wars  that  followed  the 
Expulsion   of  the   Tarquins,   with   the   loss  of  territory  that 
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accompanied  them,  must  have  reduced  all  orders  of  men  at 
Rome  to  great  distress.  But  those  who  most  suffered  were  the 
Plebeians.  The  Plebeians  at  that  time  consisted  entirely  of 
landholders,  great  and  small,  and  husbandmen ;  for  in  those 
times  the  practice  of  trades  and  mechanical  arts  was  considered 
unworthy  of  a  free-born  man.  Some  of  the  Plebeian  families 
were  as  wealthy  as  any  among  the  Patricians ;  but  the  mass  of 
them  were  petty  yeomen,  who  lived  on  the  produce  of  their 
small  farms,  and  were  solely  dependent  for  a  living  on  their 
own  limbs,  their  own  thrift  and  industry.  Most  of  them  lived 
in  the  villages  and  small  towns,  which  in  those  times  were 
thickly  sprinkled  over  the  slopes  of  the  Campagna. 

The  Patricians,  on  the  other  hand,  resided  chiefly  within  the 
city.  If  Slaves  were  few  as  yet,  they  had  the  labour  of  their 
Clients  available  to  till  their  farms ;  and  through  their  Clients 
also  they  were  enabled  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  practice  of 
trading  and  crafts,  which  personally  neither  they  nor  the 
Plebeians  would  stoop  to  pursue.  Besides  these  sources  of 
profit,  they  had  at  this  time  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Public 
Land,  a  subject  on  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  length 
hereafter.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
Public  Land  now  spoken  of  had  been  the  Crown  Land  or 
Regal  Domain,  which  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  had  been 
forfeited  to  the  State.  The  Patricians,  being  in  possession  of 
all  actual  power,  engrossed  possession  of  it,  and  seem  to  have 
paid  a  very  small  quit-rent  to  the  treasury  for  this  great 
advantage. 

Besides  this,  the  necessity  of  service  in  the  army,  or  militia 
(as  it  might  more  justly  be  called),  acted  very  differently  on 
the  rich  landholder  and  the  small  yeoman.  The  latter,  being 
called  out  with  sword  and  spear  for  the  summer's  campaign,  as 
his  turn  came  round,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  farm  uncared  for, 
and  his  crop  could  only  be  reaped  by  the  kind  aid  of  neigh- 
bours ;  whereas  the  rich  proprietor,  by  his  Clients  or  his  hired 
labourers,  could  render  the  required  military  service  without 
robbing  his  land  of  his  own  labour.  Moreover,  the  territory  of 
Rome  was  so  narrow,  and  the  enemy's  borders  so  close  at  hand, 
that  any  night  the  stout  yeoman  might  find  himself  reduced  to 
beggary,  by  seeing  his  crops  destroyed,  his  cattle  driven  away, 
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and  his  homestead  burnt  in  a  sudden  foray.  The  Patricians 
and  rich  Plebeians  were,  it  is  true,  exposed  to  the  same  con- 
tingencies. But  wealth  will  always  provide  some  defence ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  larger  proprietors  pro- 
vided places  of  refuge,  into  which  they  could  drive  their  cattle, 
and  secure  much  of  their  property,  such  as  the  peel- towers 
common  in  our  own  border  counties.  Thus  the  Patricians  and 
their  Clients  might  escape  the  storm  which  destroyed  the 
isolated  yeoman.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  Public 
Land  seems  to  have  been  mostly  in  pasturage,  and  therefore 
the  property  of  the  Patricians  must  have  chiefly  consisted  in 
cattle,  which  was  more  easily  saved  from  depredation  than  the 
crops  of  the  Plebeian.  Lastly,  the  profit  derived  from  the 
trades  and  business  of  their  Clients,  being  secured  by  the  walls 
of  the  city,  gave  to  the  Patricians  the  command  of  all  the 
capital  that  could  exist  in  a  state  of  society  so  simple  and  rude, 
and  afforded  at  once  a  means  of  repairing  their  own  losses,  and 
also  of  obtaining  a  dominion  over  the  poor  yeomen. 

§  3.  For  some  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Patricians  to  treat  the  Plebeians  with 
liberality.  The  institutions  of  "  the  Commons'  King,"  King 
Servius,  suspended  by  Tarquin,  were,  partially  at  least,  re- 
stored: it  is  said  even  that  one  of  the  first  Consuls  was  a 
Plebeian,  and  that  he  chose  several  of  the  leading  Plebeians 
into  the  Senate.  But  after  the  death  of  Porsenna,  and  when 
the  fear  of  the  Tarquins  ceased,  all  these  flattering  signs  dis- 
appeared. The  Consuls  seem  still  to  have  been  elected  by  the 
Centuriate  Assembly,  but  the  Curiate  Assembly  retained  in 
their  own  haids  the  right  of  conferring  the  Imperium,  which 
amounted  to  a  positive  veto  on  the  election  by  the  larger  body. 
All  the  names  of  the  early  Consuls,  except  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Republic,  are  Patrician.  But  if  by  chance  a  Consul  dis- 
played popular  tendencies,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Senate 
and  Patricians  to  suspend  his  power  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Dictator.  Thus,  practically,  the  Patrician  Burgesses  again 
became  the  Populus  or  Body  Politic  of  Rome. 

§  4.  It  must  here  not  be  forgotten  that  this  dominant  body 

was  an  exclusive  caste  ;  that  is,  it  consisted  of  a  limited  number 

of  noble  families,  who  allowed  none  of  their  members  to  marry 

h  2 
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with  persons  born  out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  order.  The 
child  of  a  Patrician  and  a  Plebeian,  or  of  a  Patrician  and  a 
Client,  was  not  considered  as  born  in  lawful  wedlock ;  and 
however  proud  the  blood  which  it  derived  from  one  parent,  the 
child  sank  to  the  condition  of  the  parent  of  lower  rank.  This 
was  expressed  in  Roman  language  by  saying,  that  there  was  no 
Right  of  Connubium  between  Patricians  and  any  inferior 
classes  of  men.  Nothing  can  be  more  impolitic  than  such 
restrictions ;  nothing  more  hurtful  even  to  those  who  count  it 
their  privilege.  In  all  exclusive  or  oligarchical  pales,  families 
become  extinct,  and  the  breed  decays  both  in  bodily  strength 
and  mental  vigour.  Happily  for  Rome,  the  Patricians  were 
unable  long  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  separate  caste. 

§  5.  Yet  the  Plebeians  might  long  have  submitted  to  this 
state  of  social  and  political  inferiority,  had  not  their  personal 
distress  and  the  severe  laws  of  Rome  driven  them  to  seek 
relief,  by  claiming  to  be  recognised  as  members  of  the  body 
politic. 

The  severe  laws  of  which  we  speak  were  those  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  If  a  Roman  borrowed  money,  he  was  expected  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  his  creditor  to  pay  the  debt  by  a 
certain  day  ;*  and  if  on  that  day  he  was  unable  to  discharge 
his  obligation,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Patrician  judge, 
who  was  authorised  by  the  law  to  assign  the  defaulter  as  a 
bondsman  to  his  creditor  ;b  that  is,  the  debtor  was  obliged  to 
pay  by  his  own  labour  the  debt  which  he  was  unable  to  pay  in 
money.  Or  if  a  man  incurred  a  debt  without  such  formal  con- 
tract, the  rule  was  still  more  imperious :  for  in  that  case  the 
law  itself  fixed  the  day  of  payment ;  and  if  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  days  from  that  date  the  debt  was  not  discharged,  the 
creditor  was  empowered  to  arrest  the  person  of  his  debtor,  to 
load  him  with  chains,  and  feed  him  on  bread  and  water  for 
another  thirty  days ;  and  then,  if  the  money  still  remained 
unpaid,  he  might  put  him  to  death,  or  sell  him  as  a  slave  to 

*  Contracts  were  in  Roman  language  called  nexa,  and  persona  bound  by  con- 
tract were  nexi. 

b  The  technical  word  was  addixit.  Hence  persons  delivered  over  as  bonds- 
men were  addicti;  and  the  word  addict  its  came  to  mean  generally  bound  to  do 
a  thing,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  NuIUub  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magiatri."  Horat. 
Epist.  i.  1,  14. 
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the  highest  bidder ;  or,  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they 
might  hew  his  body  in  pieces,  and  divide  it.  And  in  this  last 
case  the  law  provided  with  scrupulous  providence  against  the 
evasion  by  which  the  Merchant  of  Venice  escaped  the  cruelty 
of  the  Jew  ;  for  the  Roman  law  said,  that  "  whether  a  man  cut 
more  or  less  [than  his  due],  he  should  incur  no  penalty."0 
These  atrocious  provisions,  however,  defeated  their  own  object ; 
for  there  was  no  more  unprofitable  way  in  which  the  body  of  a 
debtor  could  be  disposed  of. 

§  6.  Such  being  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  it  remains  to 
say  that  the  creditors  were  chiefly  of  the  Patrician  caste,  and 
the  debtors  almost  exclusively  of  the  poorer  sort  among  the 
Plebeians.  The  Patricians  were  the  creditors,  because,  from 
their  occupancy  of  the  Public  Land,  and  from  their  engrossing 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  trade  and  crafts,  they  alone  had 
spare  capital  to  lend.  The  Plebeian  yeomen  were  the  debtors, 
because  their  independent  position  made  them,  at  that  time, 
helpless.  Vassals,  clients,  serfs,  or  by  whatever  name  depend- 
ents are  called,  do  not  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  a  predatory 
war  like  free  landholders,  because  the  loss  falls  on  their  lords 
or  patrons.  But  when  the  independent  yeoman's  crops  are 
destroyed,  his  cattle  "  lifted,"  and  his  homestead  in  ashes,  he 
must  himself  repair  the  loss.  This  was,  as  we  have  said,  the 
condition  of  many  Roman  Plebeiana  To  rebuild  their  houses 
and  re-stock  their  farms,  they  borrowed ;  the  Patricians  were 
their  creditors;  and  the  law,  instead  of  protecting  the  small 
holders,  like  the  law  of  the  Hebrews,*1  delivered  them  over  into 
serfdom  or  slavery. 

Thus  the  free  Plebeian  population  might  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  mere  dependency,  and  the  history  of  Rome  might 
have  presented  a  repetition  of  monotonous  severity,  like  that  of 
Sparta  or  of  Venice.6  But  it  was  ordained  otherwise.  The 
distress  and  oppression  of  the  Plebeians  led  them  to  demand 
and  to  obtain  political  protectors,  by  whose  means  they  were 

c  "Si  plus  min us ve  secuerint,  se  [*.  c.  sine]  fraude  esto."  This,  as  well  as 
the  other  provisions  of  the  law,  are  given  by  Qellius,  xx.  I,  §§  45-49. 

d  Levit.  xxv.  23-31. 

e  A  well-known  German  historian  calls  the  Spartans  by  the  name  of 
"stunted  Romans."    There  is  much  resemblance  to  be  traced. 
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slowly  but  surely  raised  to  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
with  their  rulers  and  oppressors.  These  protectors  were  the 
famous  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  We  will  now  repeat  the  no  less 
famous  legends  by  which  their  first  creation  was  accounted  for. 
§  7.  It  was,  by  the  common  reckoning,  fifteen  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  (494  B.C.),  that  the  Plebeians  were 
roused  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights. 
After  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  the  Plebeians  had  reason  to 
expect  some  relaxation  of  the  law  of  debt,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  services  they  had  rendered  in  the  war.  But  none 
was  granted.  The  Patrician  creditors  began  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  severity  of  the  law  against  their  Plebeian  debtors. 
The  discontent  that  followed  was  great :  and  the  Consuls  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  storm.  These  were  Appius  Claudius,  the 
proud  Sabine  nobleman  who  had  lately  become  a  Roman,  and 
who  now  led  the  high  Patrician  party  with  all  the  unbending 
energy  of  a  chieftain  whose  will  had  never  been  disputed  by 
his  obedient  clansmen ;  and  P.  Servilius,  who  represented  the 
milder  and  more  liberal  party  of  the  Fathers. 

It  chanced  that  an  aged  man  rushed  into  the  Forum  on  a 
market-day,  loaded  with  chains,  clad  in  a  few  scanty  rags,  his 
hair  and  beard  long  and  squalid,  his  whole  appearance  ghastly, 
as  of  one  oppressed  by  long  want  of  food  and  air.  He  was 
recognised  as  a  brave  soldier,  the  old  comrade  of  many  who 
thronged  the  Forum.  He  told  his  story,  how  that  in  the  late 
wars,  the  enemy  had  burnt  his  house  and  plundered  his  little 
farm  ;  that  to  replace  his  losses,  he  had  borrowed  money  of  a 
Patrician,  that  his  cruel  creditor  (in  default  of  payment)  had 
thrown  him  into  prison/  and  tormented  him  with  chains  and 
scourges.  At  this  sad  tale,  the  passions  of  the  people  rose  high. 
Appius  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself;  while  Servilius  under- 
took to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Plebeians  with  the  Senate. 

Meantime  news  came  to  the  city  that  the  Roman  territory 
was  invaded  by  the  Volscian  foe.  The  Consuls  proclaimed  a 
levy ;  but  the  stout  yeomen,  one  and  all,  refused  to  give  in 
their  names  and  take  the  military  oath.  Servilius  now  came 
forward,  and  proclaimed  by  edict,  that  no  citizen  should   be 

f  Such  prisons  were  called  ergastula,  and  afterwards  became  the  places  for 
keeping  slaves  in.    See  Chapt.  xlviii.  §  5. 
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imprisoned  for  debt  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  would  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law. 
The  Plebeians  trusted  him,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back. 
But  when  the  popular  Consul  returned  with  his  victorious  sol* 
diers,  he  was  denied  a  triumph  ;  and  the  Senate,  led  by  Appius, 
refused  to  make  any  concession  in  favour  of  the  debtors. 

The  anger  of  the  Plebeians  rose  higher  and  higher ;  when 
again  news  came  that  the  enemy  were  ravaging  the  lands  of 
Roma  The  Senate,  well  knowing  that  the  power  of  the  Con- 
suls would  avail  nothing,  since  Appius  was  regarded  as  a 
tyrant,  and  Servilius  would  not  choose  again  to  become  an 
instrument  for  deceiving  the  people,  appointed  a  Dictator  to 
lead  the  citizens  into  the  field.  But  to  make  the  act  as  popu- 
lar as  might  be,  they  named  M.  Valerius,  a  brother  of  the 
great  Poplicola.  The  same  scene  was  repeated  over  again. 
Valerius  protected  the  Plebeians  against  their  creditors  while 
they  were  at  war,  and  promised  them  relief  when  war  was 
over.  But  when  the  danger  was  gone  by,  Appius  again  pre- 
vailed ;  the  Senate  refused  to  listen  to  Valerius  ;  and  the  Dic- 
tator laid  down  his  office,  calling  gods  and  men  to  witness  that 
he  was  not  responsible  for  his  breach  of  faith. 

§  8.  The  Plebeians  whom  Valerius  had  led  forth  were  still 
under  arms,  still  bound  by  their  military  oath ;  and  Appius, 
with  the  violent  Patricians,  refused  to  disband  them.  The 
army,  therefore,  having  lost  Valerius,  their  proper  general, 
chose  two  of  themselves,  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Sicinius  Bel- 
lutus  by  name,  and  under  their  command  they  marched  north- 
wards and  occupied  the  hill  which  commands  the  junction  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Here,  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  Rome,  they  determined  to  settle  and  form  a  new 
city,  leaving  Rome  to  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients.  But 
the  latter  were  not  willing  to  lose  the  best  of  their  soldiery, 
the  cultivators  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  territory,  and 
they  sent  repeated  embassies  to  persuade  the  seceders  to  return. 
They,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  promises  ;  for  they  had 
too  often  been  deceived.  Appius  now  urged  the  Senate  and 
Patricians  to  leave  the  Plebeians  to  themselves;  the  Nobles 
and  their  Clients,  he  said,  could  well  maintain  themselves  in 
the  city  without  such  base  aid. 
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§  9.  But  wiser  sentiments  prevailed.  T.  Lartius,  and  M. 
Valerius,  both  of  whom  had  been  Dictators,  with  Menenius 
Agrippa,  an  old  Patrician  of  popular  character,  were  em- 
powered to  treat  with  the  people.  Still  their  leaders  were 
unwilling  to  listen,  till  old  Menenius  addressed  them  in  the 
famous  fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members  :  — 

"  In  times  of  old,"  said  he,  "  when  every  Member  of  the 
body  could  think  for  itself,  and  each  had  a  separate  will  of  its 
own,  they  all,  with  one  consent,  resolved  to  revolt  against  the 
Belly.  They  knew  no  reason,  they  said,  why  they  should  toil 
from  morning  till  night  in  its  service,  while  the  Belly  lay  at  its 
ease  in  the  midst  of  all,  and  indolently  grew  fat  upon  their 
labours.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  support  it  no  more. 
The  feet  vowed  they  would  carry  it  no  longer ;  the  hands  that 
they  would  do  no  more  work ;  the  teeth  that  they  would  not 
chew  a  morsel  of  meat,  even  were  it  placed  between  them. 
Thus  resolved,  the  Members  for  a  time  showed  their  spirit  and 
kept  their  resolution ;  but  soon  they  found,  that  instead  of 
mortifying  the  Belly,  they  only  undid  themselves;  they  lan- 
guished for  awhile,  and  perceived  too  late  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  Belly  that  they  had  strength  to  work  and  courage  to 
mutiny." 

§  10.  The  moral  of  this  fable  was  plain.  The  people  readily 
applied  it  to  the  Patricians  and  themselves  ;  and  their  leaders 
proposed  terms  of  agreement  to  the  Patrician  messengers. 
They  required  that  the  debtors  who  could  not  pay  should  have 
their  debts  cancelled ;  and  that  those  who  had  been  given  up 
into  slavery  (addicti)  should  be  restored  to  freedom.  This 
for  the  past  And  as  a  security  for  the  future,  they  demanded 
that  two  of  themselves  should  be  appointed,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Plebeians  against  the  Patrician  magis- 
trates, if  they  acted  cruelly  or  unjustly  towards  the  debtors. 
The  two  officers  thus  to  be  appointed  were  called  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs.  Their  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable 
during  their  year  of  office,  whence  their  office  is  called  "  sacro- 
sancta  Potestas."  They  were  never  to  leave  the  city  during 
that  time ;  and  their  houses  were  to  be  open  day  and  night, 
that  all  who  needed  their  aid  might  demand  it  without  delay. 

§  11.  This  concession,  apparently  great,  was  much  modified 
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by  the  fact  that  the  Patricians  insisted  on  the  election  of  the 
Tribunes  being  made  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  in  which 
they  themselves  and  their  wealthy  clients  could  usually  com- 
mand a  majority.*  In  later  times  the  number  of  the  Tribunes 
was  increased  to  five,  and  afterwards  to  tea  They  were 
elected  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  as  we  shall  have  to  notice 
presently.  They  had  the  privilege  of  attending  all  sittings  of 
the  Senate,  though  they  were  not  considered  members  of  that 
famous  body.  Above  all,  they  acquired  the  great  and  perilous 
power  of  the  Veto,  by  which  any  one  of  their  number  might 
stop  any  law,  or  annul  any  decree  of  the  Senate,  without  cause 
or  reason  assigned.  This  right  of  Veto  was  called  the  right  of 
Intercession. 

On  the  spot  where  this  treaty  was  made,  an  altar  was  built 
to  Jupiter,  the  Causer  and  Banisher  of  Fear  ;  for  the  Plebeians 
had  gone  thither  in  fear  and  returned  from  it  in  safety.  The 
place  was  called  Mons  Sacer,  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  for  ever  after, 
and  the  laws  by  which  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunitian  office  was 
secured  were  called  the  Leges  Sacratae. 

§  12.  The  Tribunes  were  not  properly  magistrates  or  officers, 
for  they  had  no  express  functions  or  official  duties  to  discharge. 
They  were  simply  Representatives  and  Protectors  of  the  Plebs. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  with  the  institution  of  these  pro- 
tective officers,  the  Plebeians  were  allowed  the  right  of  having 
two  iEdiles  chosen  from  their  own  body,  whose  business  it  was 
to  preserve  order  and  decency  in  the  streets,  to  provide  for  the 
repair  of  all  buildings  and  roads  there,  with  other  functions 
partly  belonging  to  police-officers,  and  partly  to  commissioners 
of  public  works. 

*  That  the  election  muBt  have  been  so  conducted  is  manifest  from  Liv.  ii. 
56,  where  he  says  that  the  object  of  the  Publilian  Law  was  to  take  away  from 
the  Patricians  the  power  of  "per  Clientium  sufFragia  creandi  quos  vellent 
Tribunos."  When,  therefore,  Asconius  (in  Cornelumam,  p.  70,  ed.  Orelli)  says, 
'•  Tribuni  Plebis  Co  mi  ti  is  Curiatis  creati,"  and  when  Dionysius  (vi.  89,  ix.  41) 
follows  the  same  account,  there  must  be  some  mistake. 


/ 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

AGRARIAN  LAW.     THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  TRIBUNES  TRANSFERRED 

TO  THE  TRIBES. 

§  1.  Sp.  Cassius,  Patrician,  patron  of  the  Plebeians:  proposes  an  Agrarian 
Law.  §  2.  Nature  of  Agrarian  Laws.  §  3.  The  Patricians  allow  Law  to 
pass.  §  4.  Sp.  Cassius  condemned  for  aiming  at  kingly  power.  §  5.  His 
fall  increases  power  of  Patricians:  seven  Consulships  of  Fabii.  §  6.  But 
boldness  of  Tribunes  also  increases:  a  Consul  impeached  by  Tribune  Oenu- 
cius,  who  is  murdered.  §  7.  Volero  Publilius  refuses  to  enlist.  §  8. 
Chosen  Tribune:  Publilian  Law,  enacting  that  Tribunes  should  be  chosen 
by  Tribes.  §  9.  Second  Appius  Claudius  elected  Consul  to  oppose  Law : 
in  vain.    Five  Tribunes  henceforth  elected  at  Comitia  Tributa. 

§  1.  The  small  beginning  of  political  independence  which  the 
Plebeians  had  gained  by  the  institution  of  the  Tribunate,  seemed 
likely  to  be  much  furthered  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a 
patron  of  their  order  in  the  ranks  of  the  Patricians  themselves. 
This  was  Spurius  Cassius,  a  notable  man.  He  was  three  times 
Consul.  In  his  second  Consulship  he  concluded  a  league  with 
the  Latins,  and  in  his  third  Consulship  a  similar  league  with  the 
Hernicans,  by  which  the  united  people  of  Rome,  Latium,  and 
the  Hernicans  bound  themselves  to  check  the  alarming  advance 
lately  made  by  the  Volscians.  But  of  this  we  will  speak  in  the 
next  chapter.  At  present  we  have  to  treat  of  another  remark- 
able act  of  the  third  Consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius,  which  was  the 
proposal  of  the  first  Agrarian  Law. 

§  2.  Great  mistakes  formerly  prevailed  on  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  laws  familiarly  termed  Agrarian.  It  was  supposed  that 
by  these  laws  all  land  was  declared  common  property,  and  that 
at  certain  intervals  of  time  the  State  resumed  possession,  and 
made  a  fresh  distribution  to  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor.  It  is 
needless  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  such  a  law ;  sufficient  it  will  be  to  say,  what  is  now  known 
to  all  that  at  Rome  such  laws  never  existed,  never  were 
thought  of.    The  lands  which  were  to  be  distributed  by  Agrarian 
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laws  were  not  private  property,  but  the  property  of  the  State. 
They  were,  originally,  those  Public  Lands  which  had  been  the 
Domain  of  the  Kings ;  and  which  were  increased  whenever  any 
city  or  people  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  because  it  was 
an  Italian  practice  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the  conquered, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  conquering 
people. 

Now  at  this  time,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Patrician  Burgesses 
in  effect  constituted  the  Populus,  and  they  had  occupied  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  this  Public  Land.  This  land,  as  has 
also  been  said,  chiefly  consisted  of  pasturage  ;  and  it  was  ma- 
nifest that  if  the  Plebeians  could  add  to  their  small  farms,  which 
were  mostly  in  tillage,  the  right  of  feeding  cattle  upon  these 
lands,  their  means  would  be  much  increased,  and  they  were 
likely  to  become  much  less  dependent  upon  the  rich  Patrician 
Burgesses. 

§  3.  It  is  said  in  the  Annals  that  Servius  Tullius  was  author 
of  the  first  Agrarian  regulations.  He  divided,  we  are  told,  part 
of  the  domain  land  among  the  poorer  Plebeians,  probably  at 
the  rate  of  seven  jugera  (about  4  J  acres)  a  man  ;  for  this  is  the 
rule  that  we  find  adopted  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings.'  Whe- 
ther these  ancient  assignments  of  land  took  effect,  and  whether 
the  proposal  of  Spurius  Cassius  was  merely  intended  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  or  was  a  further  law  of  the  same  character, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging.  On  either  supposition,  the  re- 
lief to  the  Plebeians  would  be  of  the  same  kind.  And  as  the 
Patricians  enjoyed  the  use  and  profit  of  all  Public  Lands  that 
had  not  already  been  divided,  it  i3  not  unnatural  that  they 
should  have  resisted  any  such  law  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
and  pertinacity. 

Such  indeed  was  the  case.  But  Sp.  Cassius,  the  proposer  of 
the  law,  was  Consul  for  the  third  time  (486  B.C.).  His  services 
to  the  State  had  been  great ;  his  official  power  was  great.  The 
remembrance  of  the  Secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount  was  yet 
fresh ;  and  the  law,  after  passing  the  Centuriate  Comitia,  was 
not  rejected  by  the  Patrician  Burgesses  in  their  Curiae.  They 
calculated  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  thwart  the  execution  of 

a  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  4. 
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the  law,  thau  to  prevent  its  being  passed.  And  they  calculated 
rightly. 

§  4  But  though  the  Patricians  had  yielded  thus  far,  they  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  seeking  vengeance.  When  Sp. 
Cassius  laid  down  his  Consulship,  that  opportunity  arrived.  It 
was  said,  that  in  the  Leagues  formed  with  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nicans  b  he  had  granted  terms  too  favourable  to  these  people, 
and  was  seeking  to  make  himself  despotic  lord  of  Rome  by  means 
of  foreigners,  as  Tarquin  had  done.  It  appears  that  there  was 
some  colour  for  this  last  accusatioa  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  a  man  such  as  Spurius  Cassius  may  have  contemplated  over- 
throwing the  patrician  Oligarchy,  and  making  himself  a  King 
like  Servius  Tullius.  But  whether  his  views  were  simply  ambi- 
tious, or  whether  they  were  directed  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
community,  the  very  name  of  King  had  become  hateful  to  Ro- 
man ears.  Sp.  Cassius  was  accused  by  Kaeso  Fabius,  then  head 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  patrician  Gentes.  He  was  tried,  no 
doubt  before  a  patrician  court,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  He  was  scourged  and  beheaded,  and 
his  house  rased  to  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Spurius  Cassius,  a  man  little  mentioned 
in  the  Annals  of  Rome,  and  who  would  have  been  utterly  for- 
gotten, were  it  not  that  the  bare  record  of  his  acts  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Agrarian  law  and  the  treaties  concluded  by  him 
with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  have  worthily  preserved  his 
name.  His  enterprise  and  his  end  have  been  aptly  compared 
with  those  of  Agis  at  Sparta,  or  of  Marino  Faliero  at  Venice, 
who  like  him  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  close 
and  selfish  oligarchies  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.6 

§  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  seven  successive  years  after  this 
event,  a  Fabius  appears  as  one  of  the  two  Consuls ;  and  we  con- 
stantly find  one  Consul  in  the  interest  of  the  high  patrician 
party,  while  the  other  indicates  more  popular  sentiments.  These 
signs,  together  with  some  indistinct  notices  in  two  of  our  ancient 
authorities,  led  Niebuhr  to  conclude  that  at  this  time  the  Pa- 
tricians obtained  the  power  of  electing  one  of  the  Consuls  at 
their  own  Curiate  Assembly,  while  in  some  years  they  even  ap- 

b  See  Chapt.  ix.  §  6.  •  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Home,  i.  p.  163. 
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pointed  both.  Later  inquiries,  however,  have  made  it  probable 
that  the  Consuls  were  always  elected  at  the  great  Assembly  of 
the  Classes  and  Centuries.  The  great  influence  which  the  Pa- 
tricians had  in  this  Assembly,  by  means  of  their  own  wealth 
and  that  of  their  Clients,  must  have  given  them  at  least  a  great 
preponderance  in  all  elections ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  some  arrangement  may  have  been  made  by  which 
one  Consul  was  generally  returned  in  the  Patrician  interest,  and 
the  other  in  the  Plebeian.  Such  compromises  are  common  in 
all  elections.  But  at  times  when  popular  spirit  was  much  de- 
pressed, the  Patricians  might  return  both  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates themselves.4 

§  6.  The  same  preponderating  influence  which  enabled  the 
Patricians  to  command  the  consular  elections,  gave  them  power 
also  to  control  the  choice  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  except 
that  as  both  Consuls  must  be  Patricians,  so  both  Tribunes  must 
be  Plebeians.  It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  make  the  Tribunes 
really  the  representatives  and  protectors  of  their  Order,  they 
must  be  chosen  by  that  Order.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  mode 
of  their  election,  energetic  men  had  been  found  to  put  forth  the 
power  with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  sanctity  of  the  tri- 
bunitian  office.  The  Patricians  had  successfully  impeded  the 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  of  Cassius.  But  three  years  after, 
a  Tribune  named  Maenius  declared  that  he  would  prevent  the 
militia  from  being  called  out  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Volscian  and  ^Equian  foe,  till  this  grievance  was  redressed.  lie 
offered,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  his  protective  powers,  to  secure  any 
plebeian  soldier  against  the  power  of  the  Consul,  should  he  re- 
fuse to  obey  the  order  to  give  in  his  name  for  active  service  ; 
and  another  Tribune,  named  Licinius,  renewed  the  same  at- 
tempt in  the  next  year.  These  first  essays  of  their  newly 
gained  power  were  the  origin  of  that  tremendous  intercessory 
force,  which  in  later  times  was  so  freely  exercised.  At  present 
the  attempt  proved  an  empty  threat.  The  Consuls  held  their 
levy  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  possessed  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  where  the  Tribunes'  protective  power 
availed  not.     The  next  attempt  of  the  plebeian  chiefs  was  more 

d  On  this  question  see  Niebuhr,  ii.  179  sqq.,  with  the  remarks  of  Becker, 
h'Oni.  Alterthiimer,  ii.  part  ii.  p.  93. 
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successful  The  Tribunes  of  the  year  476  b.c.  publicly  indicted 
the  Consul  Menenius,  sou  of  him  who  had  done  good  service  to 
the  state  at  the  Secession,  for  suffering  the  Fabian  Gens  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  Veientines,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently; and  the  Consul  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  At 
length,  three  years  after  (473),  matters  were  brought  to  issue 
by  the  Tribune  Genucius,  who  impeached  the  Consuls  of  the 
previous  year  for  preventing  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law. 
Consternation  prevailed  among  the  Patricians.  The  con- 
demnation of  Menenius  by  the  Centuries,  notwithstanding  the 
votes  of  the  Clients,  struck  them  with  dismay ;  and  they  re- 
solved on  striking  a  blow  calculated  to  prevent  such  attempts  in 
future.  On  the  day  of  trial  the  Tribune  appeared  not.  His 
friends  sought  him  at  home.  He  was  found  murdered  in  his 
chamber. 

§  7.  But  the  effect  produced  was  contrary  to  expectation.  The 
flame  which  the  Patricians  expected  to  smother,  was  fanned  to 
greater  violence.  The  Consuls  ordered  a  levy  to  take  the  field, 
confidently  expecting  tame  submission.  But  when  one  Volero 
Publilius,  who  had  served  as  a  Centurion,  was  called  out  as  a 
private  soldier,  he  refused  to  give  his  name,  and  appealed  to  the 
Tribunes  for  protection.  They  hung  back,  terrified  by  the  fate 
of  Genucius.  But  Volero  threw  himself  among  his  compatriots ; 
a  tumult  arose,  and  the  Consuls  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Senate-house. 

§  8.  Volero  Publilius  was  chosen  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  and  he  straightway  proposed  a  law,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  Tribunes  and  JEdiles  of  the  Plebs  should 
be  elected  by  the  Plebeians  themselves  at  the  Assembly  of  the 
Tribes  in  the  Forum,  not  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  in 
the  Field  of  Mars.  This  is  usually  called  the  Publilian  law  of 
Volero. 

§  9.  For  a  whole  year,  the  Patricians  succeeded  in  putting  off 
the  law.  But  the  Plebeians  were  determined  to  have  it  Volero 
was  re-elected  Tribune  ;  and  C.  Laetorius,  a  man  of  great  reso- 
lution, was  chosen  as  his  colleague :  facts  which  show  that  in 
seasons  of  excitement  the  people  were  able  to  procure  the  elec- 
tion of  their  own  friends  even  before  the  passing  of  the  first 
Publilian  law. 
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The  more  violent  among  the  Patricians  now  prepared  to  pre- 
vent this  measure  from  being  accepted  by  any  means.  App. 
Claudius,  son  of  him  whose  haughty  opposition  had  provoked 
the  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
the  bitterest  and  most  determined  foe  of  the  Plebs,  and  was 
chosen  Consul  by  his  party.  The  law  was  again  brought  for- 
ward by  the  new  Tribunes ;  and  the  new  Consul,  attended  by 
his  lictors,  appeared  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes  to  interrupt 
the  proceedings.  Lsrtorius  ordered  him  to  withdraw ;  and  a 
general  riot  followed,  which  was  only  stopped  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  other  Consul,  T.  Quinctius.  But  the  Tribunes  were 
resolved  to  have  their  law  carried,  and  by  a  sudden  movement 
they  occupied  the  Capitol  itself,  and  defied  all  the  attacks  of  the 
Patricians.  Appius  proposed,  as  of  old,  to  reduce  them  by 
force,  but  the  milder  counsels  of  his  colleague  again  prevailed, 
and  the  Patricians  (by  the  authority  of  the  Senate)  passed  the 
Publilian  law. 

In  the  next  year  (470)  five  Tribunes  were  elected  by  the 
Plebeians  themselves,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Patrician 
Burgesses.  Thus,  no  doubt,  these  officers  became  real  protectors 
of  their  brethren.  But  their  powers  were  too  large  and  unre- 
stricted, and  the  fruits  of  the  absolute  veto  which  they  afterwards 
learned  to  exercise  will  amply  appear  in  the  course  of  our  later 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

WARS  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  REOILLUS 

TO  THE  DECEMVIRATE.     (496—450  B.C.) 

§  1.  Great  decrease  of  Roman  power.  §  2.  Vagueness  in  history  of  Wars: 
famous  Legends.  §  3.  Volscian  Wars :  Legend  of  Coriolanus.  §  4.  ^Equian 
Wars:  Legend  of  Cincinnatus.  §  5.  Veientine  Wars:  Legend  of  Fabian 
Gens.  §  6.  Leagues  formed  by  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nicans  the  true  barriers  against  JSqui  and  Volaci.  §  7.  Importance  of  these 
Leagues  to  Latium  as  well  as  to  Rome.    §  8.  Duration  of  Latin  League. 

§  1.  While  the  two  Orders  were  thus  engaged  in  struggling  for 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  city,  they  were  hard  pressed  upon 
their  frontiers  by  the  advancing  power  of  the  Volsciaus  and  the 
iEquians. 

Nothing  can  show  the  decrease  of  Roman  power  more  than 
the  facts  which  are  incidentally  disclosed  by  this  history.  It 
appears  that,  soon  after  the  Secession,  the  Volsciaus,  descend- 
ing from  their  hills,  had  taken  not  only  the  remote  Latin  cities 
of  Terracina,  Circeii,  Antium,  Satricum,  and  others ;  but  also 
captured  Lavinium,  Corioli,  Lavici,  Pedum,  and  other  cities 
within  sight  of  Rome.  The  ^Equians  also  pressed  on  from  the 
north-east ;  at  one  time  they  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  Tu8culum,  and  shut  up  the  Roman  Consul  within  the  Roman 
territory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Etruscans  of  Veii,  who  had  recovered 
the  lands  taken  from  them  by  Rome  under  the  later  Kings, 
continually  appeared  in  force  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
liber,  and  threatened  the  Janiculum,  which  the  Romans  still 
retained. 

§  2.  To  the  readers  of  Livy  nothing  is  more  wearying  than 
the  monotonous  iteration,  with  which  he  repeats  the  story  of 
the  victories  won  by  Roman  Consuls,  over  enemies  who  always 
appear  next  year  unbroken  and  ready  for  fresh  conflicts.  He 
himself  felt  the  weariness  of  recording  these   unsubstantial 
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conflicts,  and  we  shall  here  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow 
him.* 

But  there  are  some  famous  legends  connected  with  these 
threefold  wars,  which  cannot  be  omitted  by  any  writer  of  Roman 
history.  These  are  the  legends  of  Coriolanus,  of  Cincinnatus, 
and  of  the  Fabian  Gens.  The  exact  points  of  time  to  which 
they  refer  are  uncertain  ;  nor  is  it  material  to  determine  them. 

§  3.  With  the  Volscian  Wars  is  inseparably  connected  the 
noble  Legend  of  Coriolanus. 

Caius  Marcius  was  a  youth  of  high  patrician  family,  descended 
from  the  Sabine  king,  Ancus  Marcius ;  and  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  mother  Volumnia,  a  true  Roman  matron,  noble  and  ge- 
nerous, proud  and  stern,  implacable  towards  enemies,  unfor- 
giving towards  the  faults  of  friends.  Caius  grew  up  with  all  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  his  mother,  and  was  soon  found  among  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  Plebeians.  He  won  a  civic  crown  of  oak 
for  saving  a  fellow-citizen  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  .  But  he  gained  his  chief  fame  in 
the  Volscian  wars.  For  the  Romans,  being  at  war  with  this 
people,  attacked  Corioli,  a  Latin  city  which  then  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians.  But  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
by  the  garrison  ;  when  Caius  Marcius  rallied  the  fugitives,  turned 
upon  his  pursuers,  and,  driving  them  back  in  turn,  entered  the 
gates  along  with  them ;  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  For  this  brave  conduct  he  was  named  after  the  city 
which  he  had  taken,  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. 

Now  it  happened,  after  this,  that  the  Roman  people  being 
much  distressed  by  having  their  lands  ravaged  in  war,  and  til- 
lage being  neglected,  a  great  dearth  ensued.  Then  Gelon,  the 
Greek  king  of  Syracuse,  sent  them  ships  lad  )n  with  corn,  to  relieve 
the  distress.1*  It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  how  this  corn 
should  be  distributed.  Some  were  for  giving  it  away  to  the 
poorer  sort ;  some  were  for  selling  it  at  a  low  price ;  but  Corio- 
lanus, who  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  concessions  that  had  been 

■  "  Non  dubito"  (he  says  naively),  "prater  satietatem,  tot  jam  libris 
assidua  bella  .  .  .  legentibus  id  quoque  succursurum  (quod  mihi  miraculo 
fuit),  unde  toties  victifl  Volscis  et  Acquis  sufiecerint  milites." — vi.  12. 

b  Gelon  reigned  from  485-478  B.C.,  whereas  the  common  date  for  the  exile 
of  Coriolanus  is  491  B.C. 

vol.  I.  I 
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made  to  the  Plebeians,  and  hated  to  see  them  protected  by  their 
new  officers,  the  Tribunes,  spoke  vehemently  against  these  pro- 
posals, and  said :  "  Why  do  they  ask  us  for  corn  ?  They  have 
got  their  Tribunes.  Let  them  go  back  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and 
leave  us  to  rule  alone.  Or  let  them  give  up  their  Tribunes,  and 
then  they  shall  have  the  corn."  This  insolent  language  wrought 
up  the  Plebeians  to  a  height  of  fury  against  Caius  Marcius,  and 
they  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces ;  but  their  Tribunes  per- 
suaded them  to  keep  their  hands  off;  and  then  cited  him  before 
the  Comitia  to  give  account  of  his  conduct.  The  main  body 
of  the  Patricians  were  not  inclined  to  assist  Coriolanus ;  so, 
after  some  violent  struggles,  he  declined  to  stand  his  trial,  but 
left  Rome,  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet  against  his  thankless 
countrymen  (for  so  he  deemed  them),  and  vowing  that  they 
should  bitterly  repent  of  having  driven  Caius  Marcius  Corio- 
lanus into  exile. 

He  went  straight  to  Antium,  another  Latin  city  which  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  Volscians,  and  going  to  the  house  of 
Attus  Tullius,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  he  seated 
himself  near  the  hearth  by  the  household  gods,  a  place  which 
among  the  Italian  nations  was  held  sacred.  When  Tullius 
entered,  the  Roman  rose  and  greeted  his  former  enemy  :  "  My 
name  (he  said)  is  Caius  Marcius  :  my  surname,  Coriolanus — 
the  only  reward  now  remaining  for  all  my  services.  I  am  an 
exile  from  Rome,  my  country ;  I  seek  refuge  in  the  house  of 
my  enemy.  If  ye  will  use  my  services,  I  will  serve  you  well ; 
if  ye  would  rather  take  vengeance  on  me,  strike,  I  am  ready." 

Tullius  at  once  accepted  the  offer  of  the  "  banished  lord," 
and  determined  to  break  the  treaty  which  there  then  was  be- 
tween his  people  and  the  Romans.  But  the  Volscians  were 
afraid  to  go  to  war.  So  Tullius  had  recourse  to  fraud.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  Titus  Atinius,  a  Plebeian  of  Rome,  was  warned 
in  a  dream  to  go  to  the  Consuls,  and  order  them  to  celebrate 
the  Great  Games  over  again,  because  they  had  not  been  rightly 
performed  the  first  time.  But  he  was  afraid  and  would  not 
go.  Then  his  son  fell  sick  and  died  ;  a,nd  again  he  dreamt  the 
same  dream  ;  but  still  he  would  not  go.  Then  he  was  himself 
stricken  with  palsy ;  and  so  he  delayed  no  longer,  but  made  his 
friends  carry  him  on  a  litter  to  the  Consuls.     And  they  be- 
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lieved  his  words,  and  the  Great  Games  were  begun  again  with 
increased  pomp ;  and  many  of  the  Volscians,  being  at  peace 
with  Rome,  came  to  see  them.  Upon  this  Tullius  went  secretly 
to  the  Consuls,  and  told  them  that  his  countrymen  were  throng- 
ing to  Rome,  and  he  feared  they  had  mischief  in  their  thoughts. 
Then  the  Consuls  laid  this  secret  information  before  the  Se- 
nate ;  and  the  Senate  decreed  that  all  Volscians  should  depart 
from  Rome  before  sunset.  This  decree  seemed  to  the  Vol- 
scians to  be  a  wanton  insult,  and  they  went  home  in  a  rage. 
Tullius  met  them  on  their  way  home  at  the  fountain  of  Fe- 
rentina,  where  the  Latins  had  been  wont  to  hold  their  councils 
of  old  ;  and  he  spoke  to  them,  and  increased  their  anger,  and 
persuaded  them  to  break  off  their  treaty  with  the  Romans.  So 
the  Volscians  made  war  against  Rome,  and  chose  Attus  Tullius 
and  Caius  Marcius  the  Roman  to  be  their  commanders. 

The  army  advanced  against  Rome,  ravaging  and  laying  waste 
all  the  lands  of  the  Plebeians,  but  letting  those  of  the  Patri- 
cians remain  untouched.  This  increased  the  jealousy  between  the 
Orders,  and  the  Consuls  found  it  impossible  to  raise  an  army  to 
go  out  against  the  enemy.  Coriolanus  took  one  Latin  town 
after  another,  and  even  the  Volscians  deserted  their  own  general 
to  serve  under  his  banners.  He  now  advanced  and  encamped 
at  the  Cluilian  Foss,  within  five  miles  of  the  city. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  but  consterna- 
tion and  despair.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  filled  with 
suppliants ;  the  Plebeians  themselves  pressed  the  Senate  to  make 
peace  with  the  terrible  Coriolanus.  Meantime  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  length  the  Senate 
agreed  to  send  five  men,  chiefe  among  the  Patricians,  to  turn 
away  the  anger  of  their  countryman.  He  received  them  with 
the  utmost  sternness ;  said  that  he  was  now  general  of  the  Vol- 
scians, and  must  do  what  was  best  for  his  new  friends ;  that  if 
they  wished  for  peace  they  must  restore  all  the  lands  and  places 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  Volscians,  and  must  admit  these 
people  to  an  equal  league,  and  put  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Latins.  The  deputies  could  not  accept  these  terms,  so 
they  returned  to  Rome.  The  Senate  sent  them  back,  to  ask 
for  milder  terms ;  but  the  haughty  exile  would  not  suffer  them 

to  enter  his  camp. 

i  2 
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Then  went  forth  another  deputation,  graver  and  more  solemn 
than  the  former, — the  Pontiffs,  Flamens,  and  Augurs,  all  attired 
in  their  priestly  robes,  who  besought  him,  by  all  that  he  held 
sacred,  by  the  respect  he  owed  to  his  country's  gods,  to  give 
them  assurance  of  peace  and  safety.  He  treated  them  with 
grave  respect,  but  sent  them  away  without  relaxing  any  of  his 
demands. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  glory  of  Rome  were  departing,  as  if  the 
crown  were  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  cities  of  the  Volscians. 
But  not  so  was  it  destined  to  be.  It  chanced  that  as  all  the 
women  were  weeping  and  praying  in  the  temples,  the  thought 
arose  among  them  that  they  might  effect  what  Patricians  and 
Priests  had  alike  failed  to  do.  It  was  Valeria,  the  sister  of  the 
great  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  first  started  the  thought,  and  she 
prevailed  on  Volumnia,  the  stern  mother  of  the  exile,  to  accom- 
pany the  mournful  train.  With  them  also  went  Virgilia,  his 
wife,  leading  her  two  boys  by  the  hand,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
women.  Coriolanus  beheld  them  from  afar,  as  he  was  sitting 
on  a  raised  seat  among  the  Volscian  chiefs,  and  resolved  to  send 
back  them  also  with  a  denial.  But  when  they  came  near,  and 
he  saw  his  mother  at  the  head  of  the  sad  procession,  he  sprang 
from  his  seat,  and  was  about  to  kiss  her.  But  she  drew  back 
with  all  the  loftiness  of  a  Roman  matron,  and  said — "  Art  thou 
Caius  Marcius,  and  am  I  thy  mother  ?  or  art  thou  the  general 
of  the  Volscian  foe,  and  I  a  prisoner  in  his  camp  ?  Before  thou 
kissest  me,  answer  me  that  question."  Caius  stood  silent,  and 
his  mother  went  on :  "  Shall  it  be  said  that  it  is  to  me — to  me 
alone — that  Rome  owes  her  conqueror  and  oppressor  ?  Had  I 
never  been  a  mother,  my  country  had  still  been  free.  But  I  am 
too  old  to  feel  this  misery  long.  Look  to  thy  wife  and  little 
ones  ;  thou  art  enslaving  thy  country,  and  with  it  thou  enslavest 
them."  The  fierce  Romans  heart  sunk  before  the  indignant 
words  of  her  whom  he  had  feared  and  respected  from  his  child- 
hood ;  and  when  his  wife  and  children  hanging  about  him  added 
their  soft  prayers  to  the  lofty  supplications  of  his  mother,  he 
turned  to  her  with  bitterness  of  soul,  and  said — "  O  my  mother, 
thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son  I " 

So  he  drew  off  his  army,  and  the  women  went  back  to  Rome 
and  were  hailed  as  the  saviours  of  their  country.     And  the 
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Senate  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  and  dedicated  to  "  Woman's 
Fortune"  (Fortuna  Muliebris) ;  and  Valeria  was  the  first  priestess 
of  the  temple.6 

But  Coriolanus  returned  to  dwell  among  the  Volscians ;  and 
Tullius,  who  had  before  become  jealous  of  his  superiority, 
excited  the  people  against  him,  saying  that  he  had  purposely 
spared  their  great  enemy  the  city  of  Rome,  even  when  it  was 
within  their  grasp.  So  he  lost  favour,  and  was  slain  in  a 
tumult ;  and  the  words  he  had  spoken  to  his  mother  were  truly 
fulfilled 

This  is  the  famous  Legend  of  Coriolanus,  which  is  dear  to 
us,  because  it  has  been  wrought  by  Shakspere  into  one  of  his 
noblest  tragedies.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  truth  and  force  with 
which  he  has  drawn  the  character  of  the  haughty  Patrician ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Tribunes  and  Plebeians  of  the 
play  rather  represent  the  turbulent  mob  of  the  times  of  Marius 
and  Caesar,  than  the  sturdy  countrymen  who  formed  the  people 
of  Rome  in  those  early  days. 

§  4.  As  the  Volscian  Wars  are  ennobled  by  this  famous 
Legend,  so  the  ^Equian  Wars  are  distinguished  by  the  tale  of 
Cincinnatus. 

In  the  course  of  these  wars,  Minucius,  one  of  the  Consuls, 
suffered  himself  to  be  cut  off  from  Rome  in  a  narrow  valley  of 
Mount  Algidus,  and  it  seemed  as  if  hope  of  delivery  there  was 
none.  However,  five  horsemen  found  means  to  escape  and  re- 
port at  Rome  the  perilous  condition  of  the  Consul  and  his  army. 
Then  the  other  Consul  consulted  the  Senate,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  only  man  who  could  deliver  the  army  was  L.  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus.  Therefore  this  man  was  named  Dictator,  and 
deputies  were  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  his  high  dignity. 

Now  this  Lucius  Quinctius  was  called  Cincinnatus,  because  he 
wore  his  hair  in  long  curling  locks  (cindnni),  and,  though  he 
was  a  Patrician,  he  lived  on  his  own  small  farm,  like  any  ple- 
beian yeoman.  This  farm  was  beyond  the  Tiber,d  and  here  he 
lived  contentedly  with  his  wife  Racilia. 

«  That  of  Fortuna  Viriiis  had  been  built  by  Serous  Tullius. 

d  Within  the  entrenched  limits  of  Janiculum,  we  must  suppose;  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  Trans-Tiberine  land  had  been  restored  in  the  time  of  Porsenna  to 
the  Veientines. 
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Two  years  before  he  had  been  Consul,  and  had  been  brought 
into  great  distress  by  the  conduct  of  his  son  Kaeso.  This  Kaeso 
Quinctius  was  a  wild  and  insolent  young  man,  who  despised  the 
Plebeians  and  hated  their  Tribunes,  like  Coriolanus.  Like 
Coriolanus,  he  was  impeached  by  the  Tribunes,  but  on  very 
different  grounds.  One  Volscius  Fictor  alleged  that  he  and  his 
brother,  an  old  and  sickly  man,  had  been  attacked  by  Kaeso  and 
a  party  of  young  Patricians  by  night  in  the  Suburra  ;  his  brother 
had  died  of  the  treatment  then  received.  The  indignation  of  the 
people  rose  high  ;  and  Kaeso,  again  like  Coriolanus,  was  forced 
to  go  into  exile.  After  this  the  young  Patricians  became  more 
insolent  than  ever,  but  they  courted  the  poorest  of  the  people, 
hoping  to  engage  them  on  their  side  against  the  more  respect- 
able Plebeians.  Next  year  all  Rome  was  alarmed  by  finding  that 
the  Capitol  had  been  seized  by  an  enemy  during  the  night. 
This  enemy  was  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  and  with  him 
was  associated  a  band  of  desperate  men,  exiles  and  runaway 
slaves.  The  first  demand  he  made  was  that  all  Roman  exiles 
should  be  restored.  The  consul,  P.  Valerius,  collected  a  force, 
and  took  the  Capitol.  But  he  was  himself  killed  in  the  assault, 
and  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  father  of  the  banished  Kaeso,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  When  he  heard  the  news  of  his  eleva- 
tion, he  turned  to  his  wife  and  said  : — "  I  fear,  Racilia,  our 
little  field  must  remain  this  year  unsown."  Then  he  assumed 
the  robe  of  state,  and  went  to  Rome.  Now  it  was  believed  that 
Kaeso  had  been  concerned  in  the  desperate  enterprise  that  had 
just  been  defeated.  What  had  become  of  him  was  unknown ; 
but  that  he  was  already  dead  is  pretty  certain  ;  and  his  father 
was  very  bitter  against  the  Tribunes  and  their  party,  to  whom 
he  attributed  his  son's  disgrace  and  death.  P.  Valerius,  the 
Consul,  had  persuaded  the  Plebeians  to  join  in  the  assault  of 
the  Capitol,  by  promising  to  gain  them  further  privileges : 
this  promise  Cincinnatus  refused  to  keep,  and  used  all  his 
power  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  Tribunes  to  gain  its 
fulfilment.  At  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  however,  when  the 
Patricians  wished  to  continue  him  in  the  consulship,  he  posi- 
tively declined  the  offer,  and  returned  to  his  rustic  life  as  if  he 
had  never  left  it 

It  was  two  years  after  these  events,  that  the  deputies  of  the 
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Senate,  who  came  to  invest  him  with  the  ensigns  of  dictatorial 
power,  found  him  working  on  his  little  farm.  He  was  clad  in 
his  tunic  only ;  and  as  the  deputies  advanced,  they  bade  him 
put  on  his  toga,  that  he  might  receive  the  commands  of  the 
Senate  in  seemly  guise.  So  he  wiped  off  the  dust  and  sweat, 
the  signs  of  labour,  and  bade  his  wife  fetch  his  toga,  and  asked 
anxiously  whether  all  was  right  or  no.  Then  the  deputies  told 
him  how  the  army  was  beset  by  the  ^Equian  foe,  and  how 
the  Senate  looked  to  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  state.  A  boat 
was  provided  to  carry  him  over  the  Tiber;  and  when  he 
reached  the  other  bank,  he  was  greeted  by  his  family  and  friends 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Senate,  who  followed  him  to  the  city, 
while  he  himself  walked  in  state,  with  his  four-and-twenty  lictors. 

Cincinnatus  then  chose  L.  Tarquitius  as  his  Master  of  the 
Horse.  This  man  was  a  Patrician,  but  like  the  Dictator  him- 
self, was  poor, — so  poor,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a 
horse,  but  was  obliged  to  serve  among  the  foot-soldiers. 

That  same  day  the  Dictator  and  his  Master  of  the  Horse  came 
down  into  the  Forum,  ordered  all  shops  to  be  shut,  and  all 
business  to  be  suspended.  All  men  of  the  military  age  were  to 
meet  them  in  the  Field  of  Mars  before  sunset,  each  man  with 
five  days'  provisions  and  twelve  stakes ;  the  older  men  were  to 
get  the  provisions  ready,  while  the  soldiers  were  preparing  the 
stakes.  Thus  all  was  got  ready  in  time :  the  Dictator  led 
them  forth;  and  they  marched  so  rapidly,  that  by  midnight 
they  had  reached  Mount  Algidus,  where  the  army  of  the  Consul 
was  hemmed  in. 

Then  the  Dictator,  when  he  had  discovered  the  place  of  the 
enemy's  army,  ordered  his  men  to  put  all  their  baggage  down 
in  one  place,  and  then  to  surround  the  enemy's  camp.  They 
obeyed,  and  each  one  raising  a  shout,  began  digging  the  trench 
and  fixing  his  stakes,  so  as  to  form  a  palisade  round  the 
enemy.  The  Consul's  army,  which  was  hemmed  in,  heard  the 
shout  of  their  brethren,  and  flew  to  arms ;  and  so  hotly  did  they 
fight  all  night,  that  the  iEquians  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
new  foe,  and  next  morning  they  found  themselves  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  the  trench  and  palisade,  so  that  they  were  now 
between  two  Roman  armies.  They  were  thus  forced  to  surrender. 
The  Dictator  required  them  to  give  up  their  chiefs,  and  made 
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their  whole  army  pass  under  the  yoke,  which  was  formed  by  two 
spears  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  a  third  bound  across 
them  at  the  top. 

Cincinnatus  returned  to  Rome  amid  the  shouts  and  exultation 
of  his  soldiers :  they  gave  him  a  golden  crown,  in  token  that 
he  had  saved  the  lives  of  many  citizens ;  and  the  Senate  decreed 
that  he  should  enter  the  city  in  triumph. 

So  Cincinnatus  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
been  made  Dictator  in  twenty-four  hours.  One  evening  he 
marched  forth  to  deliver  the  Consul,  and  the  next  evening  he 
returned  victorious. 

But  he  would  not  lay  down  his  high  office  till  he  had  avenged 
his  son  Kaeso.  Accordingly  he  summoned  Volscius  Fictor,  the 
accuser,  and  had  him  tried  for  perjury.  The  man  was  con- 
demned and  banished ;  and  then  Cincinnatus  once  more  returned 
to  his  wife  and  farm. 

§  5.  The  Legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  Fabian  Gens, 
which  belongs  to  the  Veientine  Wars,  is  less  famous  than  the 
Legends  of  Coriolanus  and  Cincinnatus. 

It  has  already  been  related  that,  after  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  the  Patricians  withdrew  from  the  Plebeians 
those  rights  which  they  had  originally  obtained  from  King 
Servius,  and  which  had  been  renewed  and  confirmed  to  them 
during  the  time  that  the  Tarquins  were  endeavouring  to  retura 
And  for  a  number  of  years,  as  we  have  said,  the  Fabii 
engrossed  a  great  share  of  this  power  to  themselves.  For  we 
find  in  the  lists  of  Consuls  that  for  seven  years  running  (from 
485  to  479  b.c.)  one  of  the  two  Consuls  was  always  a  Fabius. 
Now  these  Fabii  were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Agrarian  Law ; 
and  Kaeso  Fabius,  who  was  three  times  Consul  in  the  said  seven 
years,  was  the  person  who  procured  the  condemnation  of  Sp. 
Cassius,  the  great  friend  of  the  Plebeians.  This  Kseso,  in  his 
second  Consulship,  found  himself  as  unpopular  as  Appius 
Claudius.  His  soldiers  refused  to  fight  against  the  enemy. 
But  in  his  third  Consulship,  which  fell  in  the  last  of  the  seven 
years,  he  showed  an  altered  spirit,  he  and  all  his  house.  For 
the  Fabii  saw  the  injustice  which  they  had  exhibited  towards 
the  Plebeians,  and  the  injury  they  had  been  doing  to  the  state  ; 
and  Kaeso  himself  came  forward,  and  proposed  that  the  Agra- 
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rian  Law  of  Sp.  Cassius  should  be  carried  into  full  effect.  But 
the  Patricians  rejected  the  proposal  with  scorn;  and  so  the 
whole  Fabian  Gens  determined  to  leave  Rome  altogether. 
They  thought  they  could  serve  their  country  better  by  warring 
against  the  Veientines  than  by  remaining  at  home.  So  they 
assembled  together  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  in  all  three  hundred 
and  six  men,  besides  their  clients  and  followers,  and  they  passed 
under  the  Capitol,  and  went  out  of  the  city  by  the  right-hand 
arch  of  the  Carmental  gate.e  They  then  crossed  the  Tiber, 
and  marked  out  a  place  on  the  little  river  Cremera,  which 
flows  into  the  Tiber  below  Veii.  Here  they  fortified  a  camp, 
and  sallied  forth  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Veientines  and  drive 
their  cattle. 

So  they  stood  between  Rome  and  Veii  for  more  than  a 
year's  time,  and  the  Romans  had  peace  on  that  side,  whereas 
the  Veientines  suffered  greatly.  But  there  was  a  certain  day, 
the  Ides  of  February/  which  was  always  held  sacred  by  the 
Fabii,  when  they  offered  solemn  sacrifices  on  the  Quirinal  Hill g 
to  the  gods  of  their  Gens.  On  this  day,  Kaeso,  their  chief,  led 
them  forth  for  Rome  ;  and  the  Veientines,  hearing  of  it,  laid 
an  ambush  for  them,  and  they  were  all  cut  off.  And  the  Ple- 
beians greatly  mourned  the  loss  of  their  patrician  friends,  and 
Menenius,  the  Consul,  who  was  encamped  near  at  hand,  but  did 
not  assist  them,  was  accused  by  the  Tribunes  of  treacherously 
betraying  them,  as  has  been  above  recorded.11 

But  one  young  Fabius,  who  was  then  a  boy,  was  left  behind 
at  Rome  when  the  rest  of  his  Gens  went  forth  to  settle  on  the 
Cremera  And  he  (so  it  was  said)  was  the  father  of  the  Fabii 
who  were  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

After  this,  it  is  said,  the  men  of  Veii  asked  and  obtained  a 
peace  of  forty  years. 

e  Called  the  right  Janus  or  Janua.    So  Ovid  says  {Fasti,  ii.  201):  — 

"  Cannenti  Portje  dextro  via  proxima  Jano  eat : 
Ire  per  hanc  noli  quisquis  es :  omen  habet." 

f  "  H©c  fuit  ille  dies,  in  quo  Veientibua  arvis 

Ter  centum  Fabii,  ter  cecidere  duo." — Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  195. 

*  This  seems  to  show  that  they  were  Sabines  of  the  Titian  tribe.    See 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  note  810. 
h  Chapt.  viii.  §  6. 
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§  6.  Though  these  poetic  legends  are  so  much  more  copious 
than  the  scanty  facts  recorded  by  the  Annals,  we  must  look  to 
the  Annals  for  the  true  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
victorious  inroads  of  the  Volscians  and  yEquians  were  turned 
back,  and  their  encroachments  stayed.  Here  also  the  name  of 
Spurius  Cassius,  albeit  not  celebrated  in  the  legends,  must  claim 
our  chief  attention.  The  patrician  minstrels  who  sang  of 
Coriolanus  and  Cincinnatus  left  unnoticed  the  acts  of  Cassius. 
But  not  the  less  may  we  be  sure  that  it  was  the  Leagues  formed 
by  him  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  which  really  stemmed 
the  tide  of  conquest,  and  saved  Latium  from  the  dominion  of 
these  Oscan  tribes.  The  first  of  these  Leagues  was  made  in 
the  second  Consulship  of  Cassius  (b.c.  493),  the  second  in  the 
third  Consulship  (b.c.  486).  It  was  stipulated  by  the  first  that 
the  people  of  Rome  and  Latium  should  form  a  combined  army 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invader ;  their  Legions  were 
united  under  the  same  forms,  and  in  like  manner ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  one  year  a  Roman  Consul,  in  another  a  Latin 
Dictator  took  the  supreme  command.  The  League  with  the 
Hernicans  was  probably  of  a  less  intimate  nature.  In  both  it 
seems  to  have  been  agreed  that  all  lands  taken  from  the  enemy 
should  be  shared  alike  by  the  combined  nations. 

§  7.  The  geographical  sketch  above  given  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  these  Leagues,  especially  of  the  second,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Roma  The  League  of  Rome  and  Latium  was  as  much 
a  defensive  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Latins  as  on  that  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  chiefly  Latin  towns  that  had  become  the  booty 
of  the  conquerors.  The  Hernicans,  in  their  upland  valleys,  were 
probably  less  exposed  to  the  common  danger.  But  their  posi- 
tion between  the  Volscian  and  ^Equian  hills  was  such,  that  when 
either  of  these  tribes  sallied  down  to  attack  the  cities  of  Latium, 
their  flank  and  rear  lay  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  Hernicans. 
We  have  no  detailed  accounts  to  show  how  these  advantages 
were  used.  But  from  the  time  of  these  Leagues  we  may  date 
the  declining  power  of  the  Oscan  tribes,  who  had  one  time 
overrun  Latium,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Velitrae,  Antium,  Satricum,  and  other  places  were  re- 
covered ;  and  to  Antium  a  colony  was  sent  to  restore  its  wasted 
population. 
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§  8.  The  League  formed  by  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins, 
cemented  as  it  was  by  common  interest  and  common  danger, 
remained  unaltered  till  the  Gauls  broke  into  Latium,  and  with 
their  furious  onslaught  confounded  all  that  existed  of  order  and 
association.  The  formation  of  an  alliance  which  lasted  unbroken 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  which  then  gave  way  under  the 
pressure  of  an  unforeseen  calamity,  speaks  of  no  ordinary  pru- 
dence and  foresight  on  the  part  of  him  who  formed  it.  Yet  this 
act  was,  as  we  have  seen,  turned  into  an  article  of  impeachment 
against  Spurius  Cassius.1 

1  Chapt.  viii.  §  4. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

CONTINUED  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  ORDERS.     THE  DECEMVIRATE. 

(470—449  B.C.) 

§  1 .  Progress  of  Plebeians :  Colony  of  Antium :  impeachment  of  second  Appius. 
§  2.  Great  pestilence.  §  3.  Reform -bill  of  Terentilius  Harsa.  §  4.  Violent 
scenes  at  Rome.  §  5.  Compromise:  Triumvirs  appointed  to  report  upon 
Laws  of  Solon  at  Athens.  §  6.  Public  Land  on  the  Avontine  parcelled  out 
among  Plebeians.  §  7.  Return  of  Triumviri.  §  8.  Appointment  of  De- 
cemviri: their  functions:  third  Appius  Claudius  their  chief.  §  9.  Ten 
Tables  completed.  §  10.  Resignation  of  first  Decemvirs:  successors  elected, 
including  Appius.  §  11.  Change  in  bearing  of  Appius:  despotism  of  new 
Decemvirs.  §  12.  Two  Tables  added  to  Code.  §  13.  Appius  and  col- 
leagues retain  office  for  a  second  year.  §  14.  Wars  break  out  with  iEquians 
and  Sabines.  §  15.  Legend  of  Siccius  Dentatus.  §  16.  Legend  of  Vir- 
ginia. §  17.  Second  Secession  to  Mons  Sacer:  Decemvirs  resign.  §  18. 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  sent  to  negotiate  between  Senate  and  Ple- 
beians: Ten  Tribunes  elected.  §19.  Restoration  of  Consulship :  Valerius 
and  Horatius  elected.  §20.  Valerio-Horatian  Laws.  §21.  Triumph  of 
new  Consuls  over  Sabines  and  ^Equians.  §  22.  Appius  impeached  and  dies 
in  prison:  Oppius  executed:  the  rest  pardoned.  §  23.  Attempt  to  re-elect 
Consuls  and  Tribunes. 

§  1.  It  has  been  shown  how  the  Patrician  Burgesses  endeavoured 
to  wrest  independence  from  the  Plebs  after  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus ;  and  how  the  latter,  ruined  by  constant  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  compelled  to  make  good  their  losses  by 
borrowing  money  from  patrician  creditors,  and  liable  to  become 
bondsmen  in  default  of  payment,  at  length  deserted  the  city,  and 
only  returned  on  condition  of  being  protected  by  Tribunes  of 
their  own ;  and  how,  lastly,  by  the  firmness  of  Publilius  Volero 
and  Lsetorius,  they  obtained  the  right  of  electing  these  Tribunes 
at  their  own  assembly,  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  great  Consul  Spurius  Cassius  endeavoured 
to  relieve  the  commonalty  by  an  Agrarian  law,  so  as  to  better 
their  condition  permanently. 

The  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  was  constantly  evaded, 
as  we  have  seen.    But,  on  the  conquest  of  Antium  from  the 
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Volscians  in  the  year  468  B.C.,  a  Colony  was  sent  thither ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  first  examples  of  a  distribution  of  Public 
Land  to  poorer  citizens,  which  answered  two  purposes, — the  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  and  the  defence  of  the  place  against 
the  enemy. 

Nor  did  the  Tribunes,  now  made  altogether  independent  of 
the  Patricians,  fail  to  assert  their  power.  One  of  the  first  per- 
sons who  felt  the  force  of  their  arm  was  the  second  Appius 
Claudius.  This  Sabine  noble,  following  his  father's  example,  had, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Fabii,  led  the  opposition  to  the  Pub- 
lilian  law.  When  he  took  the  field  against  the  Volscians,  his 
soldiers  would  not  fight ;  and  the  stern  commander  put  to  death 
every  tenth  man  in  his  legions.  For  the  acts  of  his  consulship 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Tribunes,  M.  Duillius  and  C. 
Sicinius.  Seeing  that  the  event  was  certain,  the  proud  Patrician 
avoided  humiliation  by  suicide.* 

§  2.  Nevertheless  the  border  wars  still  continued,  and  the 
Plebeians  still  suffered  much.  To  the  evils  of  debt  and  want 
were  added  the  horrors  of  pestilential  disease,  which  visited 
the  Roman  territory  several  times  at  that  period.  In  one 
year  (b.c.  463)  the  two  Consuls,  two  of  the  four  Augurs,  and 
the  Curio  Maximu3,  who  was  the  Head  of  all  the  Patricians, 
were  swept  off :  a  fact  which  implies  the  death  of  a  vast  number 
of  less  distinguished  persons.  The  government  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  Plebeian  ^Ediles,  under  the  control  of  senatorial 
Interreges.b  The  Volscians  and  ^Equians  ravaged  the  country 
up  to  the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  the  safety  of  the  city  must  be 
attributed  to  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  not  to  the  men  of 
Rome. 

§  3.  Meantime  the  Tribunes  had  in  vain  demanded  a  full 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  law.  But  in  the  year  462  b.c,  one  of 
the  Sacred  College,  by  name  C.  Terentilius  Harsa,  came  forward 
with  a  bill,  of  which  the  object  was  to  give  the  Plebeians  a  surer 
footing  in  the  state.  This  man  perceived  that  as  long  as  the 
Consuls  retained  their  almost  despotic  power,  and  were  elected 
by  the  influence  of  the  Patricians,  this  Order  had  it  in  their 
power  to  thwart  all  measures,  even  after  they  were  passed,  which 

■  So  says  Dionys.  ix.  51 :  "  morbo  moritur,"  says  Livy,  ii.  61. 
»  Uv.  iii.  6-8. 
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tended  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Plebeians.  He  therefore 
no  longer  demanded  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  but 
proposed  that  a  commission  of  Ten  Men  {decemviri)  should  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  constitutional  laws  for  regulating  the  future 
relations  of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

§  4  The  Reform  Bill  of  Terentilius  was,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, vehemently  resisted  by  the  Patrician  Burgesses.  But  the 
Plebeians  supported  their  champion  no  less  warmly.  For  five 
consecutive  years  the  same  Tribunes  were  reelected,  and  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  bill.  This  was  one  of  the  seasons  which 
least  fulfils  the  character  which  we  have  claimed  for  the  Roman 
People, — patience  and  temperance,  combined  with  firmness  in 
their  demands.  To  prevent  the  Tribunes  from  carrying  their 
law,  the  younger  Patricians  thronged  to  the  Assemblies,  and 
interfered  with  all  proceedings;  Terentilius,  they  said,  was 
endeavouring  to  confound  all  distinction  between  the  Orders. 
Some  scenes  occurred  which  seem  to  show  that  both  sides  were 
prepared  for  civil  war. 

In  the  year  460  b.c.  the  city  was  alarmed  by  hearing  that  the 
Capitol  had  been  seized  by  a  band  of  Sabines  and  exiled  Romans, 
under  the  command  of  one  Herdonius.0  Who  these  exiles  were 
is  uncertain.  But  we  have  seen,  in  the  legend  of  Cincinnatus, 
that  Kseso  Quinctius,  the  son  of  that  old  hero,  was  an  exile. 
It  has  been  inferred,  therefore,  that  he  was  among  them,  that 
the  Tribunes  had  succeeded  in  banishing  from  the  city  the  most 
violent  of  their  opponents,  and  that  these  persons  had  not 
scrupled  to  associate  themselves  with  Sabines  to  recover  their 
homes.  The  Consul  Valerius,  aided  by  the  Latins  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  levied  an  army  to  attack  the  insurgents,  on  condition 
that  after  success  the  law  should  be  fully  considered.  The  exiles 
were  driven  out,  and  Herdonius  was  killed.  But  the  Consul  fell 
in  the  assault ;  and  the  Patricians,  led  by  old  Cincinnatus,  re- 
fused to  fulfil  his  promises. 

Then  followed  the  danger  of  the  iEquian  invasion,  to  which  the 
legend  of  Cincinnatus,  as  given  above,  refers.  The  stern  old 
man  used  his  dictatorial  power  quite  as  much  to  crush  the  Tri- 
bunes at  home,  as  to  conquer  the  enemies  abroad. 

c  The  circumstances,  as  related  in  the  legend,  have  already  been  given  in 
the  story  of  Cincinnatus. 
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One  of  the  historians  tells  us  that  in  this  period  of  seditious 
violence,  many  of  the  leading  Plebeians  were  assassinated,  as  the 
Tribune  Genucius  had  been.  Society  was  utterly  disorganised. 
The  two  Orders  were  on  the  brink  of  civil  war.  It  seemed  as 
if  Rome  was  to  become  the  city  of  discord,  not  of  law.  Hap- 
pily, there  were  moderate  men  in  both  Orders.  Now,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Secession,  their  voices  prevailed,  and  a  compromise 
was  arranged. 

§  5.  In  the  eighth  year  after  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Terentilian  law,  this  compromise  was  made  (454  B.C.).  The  law 
itself  was  no  longer  pressed  by  the  Tribunes.  The  Patricians, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  gave  way  as  to  allow  Three  Men 
{triumviri)  to  be  appointed,  who  were  to  travel  into  Greece, 
and  bring  back  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  as  well  as  the  laws 
and  institutes  of  any  other  Greek  states,  which  they  might 
deem  good  and  useful.  These  were  to  be  the  groundwork  of  a 
new  Code  of  Laws,  such  as  should  give  fair  and  equal  rights  to 
both  Orders,  and  restrain  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Patrician 
Magistrates. 

§  6.  Another  concession  made  by  the  Patrician  Lords  was  a 
small  instalment  of  the  Agrarian  law.  L.  Icilius,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  proposed  that  all  the  Aventine  hill,  being  Public  Land, 
should  be  made  over  to  the  Plebs,  to  be  their  quarter  for  ever, 
as  the  other  hills  were  occupied  by  the  Patricians  and  their 
Clients.  This  hill,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  consecrated  to 
the  goddess  Diana,d  and  though  included  in  the  walls  of  Servius, 
was  yet  not  within  the  sacred  limits  (pom cerium)  of  the 
patrician  city.  After  some  opposition,  the  Patricians  suffered 
this  Icilian  law  to  pass,  in  hopes  of  soothing  the  anger  of  the 
Plebeians.  The  land  was  parcelled  out  into  building-sites.  But 
as  there  was  not  enough  to  give  a  separate  plot  to  every  plebeian 
householder  that  wished  to  live  in  the  city,  one  allotment  was 
assigned  to  several  persons,  who  built  a  joint  house  in  fiats  or 
stories,  each  of  which  was  inhabited  (as  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
most  foreign  towns)  by  a  separate  family.6 

a  Chapt.  iii.  §  27. 

•  These  houses,  or  blocks  of  houses,  jointly  occupied  by  several  families, 
were  in  Roman  phrase  called  insula  (the  term  isoUi  is  still  so  used),  while  the 
term  cbmm  was  restricted  to  the  mansion  occupied  by  a  single  wealthy  family. 
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§  7.  The  three  men  who  had  been  sent  into  Greece  returned 
in  the  third  year  (452  b.c).  They  found  the  city  free  from 
domestic  strife,  partly  from  the  concessions  already  made,  partly 
from  expectation  of  wliat  was  now  to  follow,  and  partly  from  the 
effect  of  a  pestilence  which  had  broken  out  anew. 

§  8.  So  far  did  moderate  counsels  now  prevail  among  the  Pa- 
tricians, that  after  some  little  delay  they  agreed  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  government  by  the  Consuls  and  other  officers,  and  in 
their  stead  to  appoint  a  Council  of  Ten,  who  were  during  their 
existence  to  be  entrusted  with  all  the  functions  of  government. 
But  they  were  to  have  a  double  duty :  they  were  not  only  an 
administrative,  but  also  a  legislative  council.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  to  conduct  the  government,  administer  justice,  and 
command  the  armies.  On  the  other,  they  were  to  draw  up  a 
Code  of  Laws,  by  which  equal  justice  was  to  be  dealt  out  to  the 
whole  Roman  People,  to  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike,  and  by 
which  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Consuls,  or  chief 
magistrates,  was  to  be  clearly  determined  and  settled. 

This  supreme  Council  of  Ten,  or  Decemvirs,  was  first  appointed 
in  the  year  451  b.c.  They  were  all  Patricians.  At  their  head 
stood  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius,  who  had  already  been 
chosen  Consuls  for  this  memorable  year.  This  Appius  Claudius, 
the  third  of  his  name,  was  son  and  grandson  of  those  two  patri- 
cian chiefs  who  had  opposed  the  leaders  of  the  Plebeians  so 
vehemently  in  the  matter  of  the  tribunate.  But  he  affected  a 
different  conduct  from  his  sires.  He  was  the  most  popular 
man  of  the  whole  council,  and  became  in  fact  the  sovereign  of 
Rome.  At  first  he  used  his  great  power  well ;  and  the  first 
year's  government  of  the  Decemvirs  was  famed  for  justice  and 
moderation. 

§  9.  They  also  applied  themselves  diligently  to  their  great 
work  of  law-making ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  had  drawn 
up  a  Code  of  Ten  Tables,  which  were  posted  in  the  Forum, 
that  all  citizens  might  examine  them,  and  suggest  amendments 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Decemvirs.  After  due  time  thus 
spent,  the  Ten  Tables  were  confirmed  and  made  law  at  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries.  By  this  Code  equal  justice  was  to 
be  administered  to  both  Orders  without  distinction  of  persons. 

§  10.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  first  Decemvirs  laid  down 
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their  office,  just  as  the  Consuls  and  other  officers  of  state  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  before.  They  were  succeeded  by  a 
second  set  of  Ten,  who  for  the  next  year  at  least  (450  b.c.)  were 
to  conduct  the  government  like  their  predecessors.  The  only 
one  of  the  old  Decemvirs  reelected  was  Appius  Claudius.  The 
Patricians,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  prevent  even  this,  and  to 
this  end  he  was  himself  appointed  to  preside  at  the  new 
elections;  for  it  was  held  impossible  for  a  chief  magis- 
trate to  return  his  own  name,  when  he  was  himself  presid- 
ing. But  Appius  scorned  precedents.  He  returned  himself  as 
elected,  together  with  nine  others,  men  of  no  name,  while 
two  of  the  great  Quinctian  Gens  who  offered  themselves  were 
rejected. 

Of  the  new  Decemvirs,  it  is  certain  that  three/  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  five,  were  Plebeians.  Appius,  with  the  plebeian 
Oppius,  held  the  judicial  office,  and  remained  in  the  city ;  and 
these  two  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chiefs.  The  other 
six  commanded  the  armies  and  discharged  the  duties  previously 
assigned  to  the  Quaestors  and  iEdiles. 

§11.  The  first  Decemvirs  had  earned  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  new  Council  of  Ten  deserved  the 
hatred  which  has  ever  since  cloven  to  their  name.  Appius  now 
threw  off  the  mask  which  he  had  so  long  worn,  and  assumed  his 
natural  character, — the  same  as  had  distinguished  his  sire  and 
grandsire  of  unhappy  memory.  He  became  an  absolute  despot. 
His  colleagues  offered  no  hindrance  to  his  will :  even  the  plebeian 
Decemvirs,  bribed  by  power,  fell  into  his  way  of  action  and  sup- 
ported his  tyranny.  They  each  had  twelve  lictors,  who  carried 
fasces  with  the  axes  in  them,  the  symbol  of  absolute  power,  as  in 
the  times  of  the  Kings ;  so  that  it  was  said,  Rome  had  now  twelve 
Tarquins  instead  of  one,  and  120  armed  lictors  instead  of  12. 
All  freedom  of  speech  ceased.  The  Senate  was  seldom  called 
together.  The  leading  men,  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  left  the 
city.  The  outward  aspect  of  things  was  that  of  perfect  calm 
and  peace ;  but  an  opportunity  only  was  wanting  for  the  dis- 
content which  was  smouldering  in  all  men's  hearts  to  break  out 
and  show  itself. 

§  12.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Decemvirs  had  added  two 

f  Sp.  Oppius,  Q.  Poetelius,  C.  Duillius. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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more  Tables  to  the  Code,  so  that  there  were  now  Twelve  Tables. 
But  these  two  last  were  oppressive  and  arbitrary  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  were  devoted  chiefly  to  restore  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  patrician  caste.  Of  these  Tables  we  will  speak 
presently ;  but  here  it  should  be  observed  that  they  were  made 
laws  not  by  the  vote  of  the  People,  but  by  the  simple  edict  of 
the  Decemvirs. 

§  13.  It  was,  no  doubt,  expected  that  the  second  Decemvirs 
also  would  have  held  Comitia  for  the  election  of  successors. 
But  Appius  and  his  colleagues  showed  no  such  intention,  and 
when  the  year  came  to  a  close  they  continued  to  hold  office  as 
if  they  had  been  reelected.  So  firmly  did  their  power  seem  to 
be  established,  that  we  hear  not  of  any  endeavour  being  made 
to  induce  them  to  resign. 

§  14.  In  the  course  of  this  next  year  (449  b.c),  the  border 
wars  were  renewed.  On  the  north  the  Sabines,  and  the  yEquians 
on  the  north-east,  invaded  the  Roman  country  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  penetrated  as  far  as  Mount  Algidus,  as  in  458  b.c, 
when  they  were  routed  by  old  Cincinnatus.  The  Decemvirs 
probably,  like  the  Patrician  Burgesses  in  former  times,  regarded 
these  inroads  not  without  satisfaction ;  for  they  turned  away  the 
mind  of  the  people  from  their  sufferings  at  home.  Yet  from 
these  very  wars  sprung  the  events  which  overturned  their  power 
and  destroyed  themselves. 

Two  armies  were  levied,  one  to  check  the  Sabines,  the  other 
to  oppose  the  yEquians,  and  these  were  commanded  by  the  six 
military  Decemvirs.  Appius  and  Oppius  remained  to  adminis- 
ter affairs  at  home.  But  there  was  no  spirit  in  the  armies. 
Both  were  defeated ;  and  that  wliich  was  opposed  to  the 
iEquians  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Tus- 
culum. 

Then  followed  two  events,  which  are  preserved  in  well-known 
legends,  and  which  give  the  popular  narrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  power  of  the  Decemvirs  was  overthrown. 

§  15.  In  the  army  sent  against  the  Sabines,  Siccius  Dentatus 
was  known  as  the  bravest  man.  He  was  then  serving  as  a  cen- 
turion ;  he  had  fought  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles ;  he 
had  slain  eight  champions  in  single  combat;  had  saved  the 
lives  of  fourteen  citizens;   had  received  forty  wounds,  all  in 
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front;  had  followed  in  nine  triumphal  processions;  and  had 
won  crowns  and  decorations  without  number.  This  gallant 
veteran  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  civil  contests  between 
the  two  Orders,  and  was  now  suspected  by  the  Decemvirs  com- 
manding the  Sabine  army,  of  plotting  against  them.  Accord- 
ingly, they  determined  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  for  this  end  they 
sent  him  out,  as  if  to  reconnoitre,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 
were  secretly  instructed  to  murder  him.  Having  discovered 
their  design,  he  set  his  back  against  a  rock,  and  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  dear.  More  than  one  of  his  assailants  fell,  and  the 
rest  stood  at  bay  around  him,  not  venturing  to  come  within 
sword's  length ;  when  one  wretch  climbed  up  the  rock  behind 
and  crushed  the  brave  old  man  with  a  massive  stone.  But  the 
manner  of  his  death  could  not  be  kept  hidden  from  the  army ; 
and  the  generals  only  prevented  an  outbreak  by  honouring  him 
with  a  magnificent  funeral. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Sabine  army. 

§  16.  The  other  army  had  a  still  grosser  outrage  to  complain 

of.     In  this,  also,  there  was  a  notable  centurion,  Virginius  by 

name.     His  daughter  Virginia,  just  ripening  into  womanhood, 

beautiful  as  the  day,  was  betrothed  to  L.  Icilius,  the  Tribune 

who  had  carried  the  law  for  allotting  the  Aventine  Hill  to  the 

Plebeians.      Appius   Claudius,   the   Decemvir,   saw   her  and 

lusted  to  make  her  his  own.     And  with  this  view,  he  ordered 

one  of  his  clients,  M.  Claudius  by  name,  to  lay  hands  upon  her 

as  she  was  going  to  her  school  in  the  Forum,  and  to  claim  her 

as  his  slave.     The  man  did  so;  and  when  the  cries  of  her 

nurse  brought  a  crowd  round  them,  M.  Claudius  insisted  on 

taking  her  before  the  Decemvir,  in  order  (as  he  said)  to  have 

the  case  fairly  tried.     Her  friends  consented;  and  no  sooner 

had  Appius  heard  the  matter,  than  he  gave  judgment  that  the 

maiden  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  who  should  be 

bound  to  produce  her  in  case  her  alleged  father  appeared  to 

gainsay  the  claim.     Now  this  judgment  was  directly  against 

one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  Appius  himself 

had  framed :  for  therein  it  was  provided,  that  any  person  being 

at  freedom  should  continue  free,  till  it  was  proved  that  such 

person  was  a  slave.      Icilius,  therefore,  with  Numitorius  the 

uncle  of  the  maiden,  boldly  argued  against  the  legality  of  the 

k  2 
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judgment ;  and  at  length  Appius,  fearing  a  tumult,  agreed  to 
leave  the  girl  in  their  hands,  on  condition  of  their  giving 
bail  to  bring  her  before  him  next  morning :  and  then,  if  Vir- 
ginius  did  not  appear,  he  would  at  once  (he  said)  give  her 
up  to  her  pretended  master.  To  this  Icilius  consented ;  but  he 
delayed  giving  bail,  pretending  that  he  could  not  procure  it 
readily ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  sent  off  a  secret  message  to 
the  camp  on  Algidus,  to  inform  Virginius  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. As  soon  as  the  bail  was  given,  Appius  also  sent  a 
message  to  the  Decemvirs  in  command  of  that  army,  ordering 
them  to  refuse  leave  of  absence  to  Virginius.  But  when  this 
last  message  arrived,  Virginius  was  already  half-way  on  his 
road  to  Rome ;  for  the  distance  was  not  more  than  twenty 
miles,  and  he  had  started  at  nightfall. 

Next  morning  early,  Virginius  entered  the  Forum  leading 
his  daughter  by  the  hand,  both  clad  in  mean  attire.  A  great 
number  of  friends  and  matrons  attended  him ;  and  he  went 
about  among  the  people,  entreating  them  to  support  him 
against  the  tyranny  of  Appius.  So  when  Appius  came  to  take 
his  place  on  the  judgment-seat,  he  found  the  Forum  full  of 
people,  all  friendly  to  Virginius  and  his  cause.  But  he  in- 
herited the  boldness  as  well  as  the  vices  of  his  sires,  and  though 
he  saw  Virginius  standing  there,  ready  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  maiden's  father,  he  at  once  gave  judgment  against  his  own 
law,  that  Virginia  should  be  given  up  to  M.  Claudius,  till  it 
should  be  proved  that  she  was  free.*  The  wretch  came  up  to 
seize  her,  and  the  lictors  kept  the  people  from  him.  Virginius, 
now  despairing  of  deliverance,  begged  Appius  to  allow  him  to 
ask  the  maiden  whether  she  were  indeed  his  daughter  or  no. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  I  find  I  am  not  her  father,  I  shall  bear  her 
loss  the  lighter."  Under  this  pretence  he  drew  her  aside  to  a 
spot  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Forum  (afterwards  called  the 
Novae  Tabern«),h  and  here,  snatching  up  a  knife  from  a 
butcher's  stall,  he  cried :  "  In  this  way  only  can  I  keep  thee 
free ;" — and  so  saying,   stabbed  her  to  the  heart.     Then  he 

*  This  was  called  vindicias  in  servitutem  dare.  Vindex  was  the  legal  term  for 
claimant;  vindicicc  was  the  claim  to  possession.  The  opposite  judgment  was 
vindicias  in  libcrtatem  dare.  The  person  who  claimed  another  as  slave  or  free 
was  said  asserere  atiquem  in  servitutem,  or  in  libertatem. 

b  See  Chapt.  iii.  §  11. 
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turned  to  the  tribunal  and  said :  "  On  thee,  Appius,  and  on  thy 
head  be  this  blood."  Appius  cried  out  to  seize  "the  mur- 
derer :"  but  the  crowd  made  way  for  Virginius,  and  he  passed 
through  them  holding  up  the  bloody  knife,  and  went  out  at  the 
gate  and  made  straight  for  the  army.  There,  when  the  sol- 
diers had  heard  his  tale,  they  at  once  abandoned  their  decem- 
viral  generals,  and  marched  to  Rome.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  the  other  army  from  the  Sabine  frontier  ^  for  to 
them  Icilius  had  gone,  and  Numitorius ;  and  they  found  willing 
ears  among  men  who  were  already  enraged  by  the  murder  of 
old  Siccius  Dentatus.  So  the  two  armies  joined  their  banners, 
elected  new  generals,  and  encamped  upon  the  Aventine  Hill, 
the  quarter  of  the  Plebeians. 

Meantime,  the  people  at  home  had  risen  against  Appius ; 
and,  after  driving  him  from  the  Forum,  they  joined  their 
armed  fellow-citizens  upon  the  Aventine.  There  the  whole 
body  of  the  commons,  armed  and  unarmed,  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  ready  to  burst  upon  the  city. 

§  17.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  legends  of  Siccius 
and  Virginia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Decemvirs  had  brought  matters  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  At 
this  juncture  the  Senate  met ;  and  the  moderate  party  so  far 
prevailed  as  to  send  their  own  leaders,  M.  Horatius  Barbatus 
and  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents. 
The  Plebeians  were  ready  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  these  men ; 
for  they  remembered  that  the  Consuls  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  when  the  Patrician  Burgesses  were  friends  to  the 
Plebeians,  were  named  Valerius  and  Horatius ;  and  so  they 
appointed  M.  Duillius,  a  former  Tribune,  to  be  their  spokes- 
man. But  no  good  came  of  it  And  Duillius  persuaded  the 
Plebeians  to  leave  the  city,  and  once  more  to  occupy  the  Sacred 
Mount 

Then  remembrances  of  the  great  Secession  came  back  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Patricians  ;  and  the  Senate,  observing  the 
calm  and  resolute  bearing  of  the  plebeian  leaders,  compelled 
the  Decemvirs  to  resign,  and  sent  back  Valerius  and  Horatius 
to  negotiate  anew. 

§  18.  The  leaders  of  the  Plebeians  demanded : — 1st,  That 
the  Tribuneship  should  be  restored,  and  the  Comitia  Tributa 
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recognised.  2ndly,  That  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  People 
against  the  power  of  the  supreme  magistrate  should  be  secured. 
3rdly,  That  full  indemnity  should  be  granted  to  the  movers 
and  promoters  of  the  late  Secession.  4thly,  That  the  Decem- 
virs should  be  burnt  alive. 

Of  these  demands  the  deputies  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
three  first :  but  the  fourth,  they  said,  was  unworthy  of  a  free 
people.  It  was  a  piece  of  tyranny,  as  bad  as  any  of  the  worst 
acts  of  the  late  government ;  it  was  needless,  because  any  one 
who  had  reason  of  complaint  against  the  late  Decemvirs  might 
proceed  against  them  according  to  law.  The  Plebeians  listened 
to  these  words  of  wisdom,  and  withdrew  their  savage  demand. 
The  other  three  were  confirmed  by  the  Fathers,  and  the  Ple- 
beians returned  to  their  quarters  on  the  Aventine.  Here  they 
held  an  Assembly  according  to  their  Tribes,  in  which  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus  presided ;  *  and  they  now  for  the  first  time 
elected  Ten  Tribunes, — first  Virginius,  Numitorius,  and  Icilius, 
then  Duillius  and  six  others :  so  full  were  their  minds  of  the 
wrong  done  to  the  daughter  of  Virginius ;  so  entirely  was  it 
the  blood  of  young  Virginia  that  overthrew  the  Decemvirs,  even 
as  that  of  Lucretia  had  driven  out  the  Tarquins. 

§  19.  The  Plebeians  had  now  returned  to  the  Qty,  headed 
by  their  ten  Tribunes,  a  number  which  was  never  again  altered 
80  long  as  the  Tribunate  continued  in  existence.  It  remained 
for  the  Patricians  to  redeem  the  pledges  given  by  their  agents 
Valerius  and  Horatius,  and  to  satisfy  the  other  demands  of  the 
plebeian  leaders. 

The  first  thing  to  settle  was  the  election  of  the  supreme 
magistrates.  The  Decemvirs  had  fallen,  and  the  state  was 
without  any  executive  government 

It  has  been  supposed,  as  we  have  above  said,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Decemvirs  was  intended  to  be  perpetual.  The 
Patricians  gave  up  their  Consuls,  and  the  Plebeians  their  Tri- 
bunes, on  condition  that  each  Order  was  to  be  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  new  decemviral  college.     But  the  Tribunes 

1  Usually,  the  Tribunes  themselves  conducted  the  business  of  the  Comitia 
Tributa.  But  at  present  there  were  no  Tribunes.  The  presence  of  the  Chief 
Pontiff,  although  a  Patrician,  would  give  a  peculiar  force  to  the  restoration  of 
the  leges  $aerata  of  the  Tribunate. 
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were  now  restored  in  augmented  number,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  Patricians  should  insist  on  again  occupying  all 
places  in  the  supreme  magistracy.  By  common  consent,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries  met,  and  elected  to 
the  consulate  the  two  Patricians  who  had  shown  themselves  the 
friends  of  both  Orders, — L.  Valerius  Potitus,  and  M.  Horatius 
Barbatus. 

Properly  speaking,  these  were  the  first  Consuls,  though  (in 
accordance  with  common  custom)  this  name  has  been  used  to 
designate  the  supreme  magistrates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  But  we  are  told  by  the  Roman  historians  that 
before  the  year  449  b.c.  these  officers  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Praetors.*  Strictly,  therefore,  Valerius  and  Horatius  were 
the  first  Consuls. 

§  20.  As  soon  as  they  were  installed  in  office  they  proceeded 
to  redeem  the  pledges  they  had  given  to  the  plebeian  leaders 
by  bringing  forward  certain  popular  laws,  which  from  them 
are  commonly  called  the  Valerio-Horatian  Laws. 

(1.)  First,  they  solemnly  renewed  the  old  law  of  Valerius 
Poplicola,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  every  Roman  citizen 
should  have  an  Appeal  to  the  People  against  the  power  of  the 
supreme  magistrate.  This  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Ten 
Tables  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
the  right  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter.  It  must  here  be 
noticed  that  probably  the  "  People  "  designated  in  the  old  law 
of  Poplicola  was  the  Assembly  of  Patrician  Burgesses,  whereas 
in  the  new  Valerio-Horatian  Law  it  meant  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Centuries. 

To  the  law  as  proposed  by  the  Consuls,  the  Tribune  Duillius 
added  the  terrible  penalty,  that  "  whoso  transgressed  it  should 
be  burnt  alive." l 

(2.)  Secondly,   it   was   enacted  that  the   Assembly  of  the 

k  See  Liv.  iii.  54.  They  were  called  Praetors  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII.  Tables 
(Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  3).  The  derivation  of  consul  and  consulere  is  evidently 
the  same,  namely  the  preposition  cum  or  coti,  implying  joint  deliberation  and 
common  action.     Niebuhr  compares  it  to  prasul  from  pr<e,  exul  from  ex. 

1  Z»it*s  x*r***ufnt«i,  Diodor.  xii.  25.  Livy  (iii.  55)  says  that  the  offenders 
were  "to  be  scourged  and  beheaded."  But  burning  alive  seems  at  that  time 
to  have  been  the  last  penalty.  The  Decemvirs  had  narrowly  escaped  it.  It 
was  actually  inflicted  on  nine  Tribunes  a  few  years  later;  Chapt.  xii.  §  3. 
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Tribes  should  receive  legislative  power,  and  their  measures 
should,  like  the  laws  passed  at  the  Centuriate  Comitia,  have 
authority  over  the  whole  body  of  citizens, — Patricians  and 
Plebeians.  Hitherto  the  Plebi-scita,  or  Resolutions  of  the 
Plebs,  had  served  merely  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  and  had 
not  the  force  of  law.  Henceforth  they  became  Laws  binding 
on  all  the  Body  Politic.m  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to 
this  subject  hereafter."  At  present  it  will  be  enough  to  note 
that,  as  will  appear  from  our  review  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  Decemvirs  had  included  in  the  plebeian  or  local 
Tribes  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients ;  so  that  the  claim  of 
the  Comitia  Tributa  to  obtain  legislative  authority  was  no 
exclusive  privilege  conferred  on  the  Plebeians. 

§  21.  The  second  of  these  laws  soon  showed  itself  in  opera- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  two  armies  had  been  sent  by 
the  Decemvirs  to  meet  the  Sabines  and  the  itf  quians  in  the 
field.  When  these  armies  marched  to  Rome  to  take  vengeance 
upon  Appius  and  his  colleagues,  the  enemy  were  left  to  pursue 
their  ravages  unchecked,  except  by  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 
The  new  Consuls  now  held  a  levy.  Names  were  willingly 
given  in,  and  they  were  soon  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  head 
of  men  devoted  to  their  service.  Victories  were  gained ;  but 
when  Valerius  and  Horatius  returned  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  and  halted  in  the  Campus  Marti  us  (according  to  cus- 
tom), that  they  might  enter  the  city  in  triumphal  procession, 
the  Senate  refused  them  this  honour.  Upon  this,  L.  Icilius, 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  referred  the  matter  to  the  People  assem- 
bled in  their  Tribes ;  and  by  them  it  was  ordained  that  the 
friends  of  the  Plebs  should  enjoy  their  triumph  in  despite  of 
senatorial  ill-will.  The  Senate  thought  it  expedient  to  give 
way. 

§  22.  Meanwhile  the  Decemvirs  had  been  left  personally 
unmolested  ;  but  Virginius,  now  a  Tribune,  singled  out  Appius 
as  the  chief  offender,  and  impeached  him.  The  proud  Patrician 
scorned  submission,  and  descended  into  the  Forum,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  young  men  of  his  own  order.     Virginius  ordered 

.    ■  The  terms  of  the  enactment,  as  given  by  Livy,  are:— "  Ut  quod  tributim 
Pkbes  juflsiaaet,  Popuhm  teneret." 
*  Chapt.  zzxv.  §  12. 
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him  to  be  arrested,  and  refused  to  hold  him  to  bail  unless  he 
could  prove  "  that  he  had  not  assigned  Virginia  into  bondage 
till  she  was  proved  free."  This  was  of  course  impossible ;  and 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  to  await  his  trial  before  the  assem- 
bled ^People.  But  to  such  degradation  he  could  not  stoop ; 
and,  like  his  father,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  prison. 

Then  Sp.  Oppius,  the  chief  among  the  Plebeian  Decemvirs, 
the  friend  and  imitator  of  Appius  the  Patrician,  was  accused  by 
Numitorius,  and  executed.  The  goods  of  both  were  confiscated 
to  the  state.  But  when  some  of  the  plebeian  leaders  would 
have  gone  on  to  impeach  the  other  Decemvirs,  M.  Duillius,  the 
Tribune,  came  forward,  and  by  his  power  of  veto  stayed  all 
further  proceedings.  "  Enough  had  been  done,"  he  said,  "  to 
vindicate  justice  and  uphold  freedom.  Further  punishments 
would  bear  the  semblance  of  revenge,  and  make  it  still  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  Orders."  Happy  is  the  people 
which  has  leaders  who  can  gain  even  greater  honours  by  mode- 
ration in  the  heat  and  tumult  of  triumph,  than  by  the  courage 
and  firmness  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  struggle ! 

§  23.  In  all  these  proceedings  no  security  had  yet  been  taken 
for  the  election  of  Consuls  more  favourable  to  plebeian  claims. 
The  late  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  authorise  the  triumph  of 
Valerius  and  Horatius,  and  the  zeal  of  the  young  Patricians  to 
obtain  the  acquittal  of  Appius,  were  not  encouraging  signs  for 
future  peace.  The  more  ardent  of  the  plebeian  leaders,  there- 
fore, proposed  that  the  Consuls  and  Tribunes  now  in  office 
should  be  continued  without  re-election  for  the  succeeding  year. 
But,  with  the  moderation  that  had  marked  all  their  proceed- 
ings, the  Consuls  declined  this  honour  for  themselves;  and 
Duillius  the  Tribune,  on  his  part,  declared  that  he  would  not 
receive  any  votes  tendered  for  reappointing  himself  or  any  of 
his  present  colleagues.  But  many  of  the  Plebeians  persisted  in 
voting  in  this  sense  :  and  in  consequence  only  five  of  the  new 
candidates  obtained  votes  sufficient  for  their  election.  These 
five  then  chose  other  five  to  complete  the  College  of  Ten.0 

°  This  was  called  codptatio :  see  Chapt.  xxiv.  §  3.  One  of  the  Tribunes  now 
elected,  L.  Trebonius,  introduced  a  law  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  hereafter 
the  election  of  the  Tribunes  should  be  kept  open  till  all  ten  received  the  due 
number  of  votes. 
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Thus  closed  the  remarkable  year  in  which  the  Decemvirs 
were  overthrown,  and  a  new  beginning  of  independence  made 
for  the  commonalty  of  Rome.  But  before  we  continue  our 
narrative,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  chapter  upon  the  famous 
Code  of  Laws  left  behind  by  the  Decemvirs ;  for  though  they 
were  passed  away,  and  their  government  was  forgotten,  their 
laws  endured  for  many  ages. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  CODE  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 

§  1.  Few  remains  of  the  XII  Tables.  §  2.  Difference  of  character  in  the  first 
X  and  last  II  Tables.  §  3.  Political  ordinances  of  the  X  Tables.  §  4. 
Laws  for  protection  of  Person  and  Property.  §  5.  Iniquitous  provisions  of 
the  II  Tables.     §  6.  Advantages  resulting  from  the  Code  to  the  Plebeians. 

§  1.  The  Twelve  Tables  were  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
all  law,*  and  Cicero  always  mentions  them  with  the  utmost 
reverence.  But  only  fragments  remain,  and  those  who  have 
bestowed  the  greatest  labour  in  examining  these  can  give  but 
an  imperfect  account  of  their  original  form  and  contents. 

§  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  purpose  of  Terentilius  and  his 
followers,  in  urging  the  framing  of  a  Code  of  laws,  was  to 
establish  an  equality  of  rights  for  both  Orders, — Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  Lords  and  Commons.  Now  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  short  statement  that  some  laws  had  a  contrary  effect, 
and  tended  to  widen  the  breach.  These  unequal  laws  were 
believed  by  the  ancients  to  belong  to  the  Two  last  Tables, 
which  were  enacted  by  the  second  Decemvirs,  and  which  were 
unduly  favourable  to  the  extreme  patrician  party,  while  the 
Ten  Tables  of  the  first  Decemvirs  were  just  and  equal  for  aU.b 

§  3.  We  will  first  review  those  political  ordinances  of  the 
Ten  Tables,  by  which  the  first  Decemvirs  sought  to  establish 
equality  between  the  Orders. 

(1.)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  they  divided  the  su- 
preme authority.  All  the  old  offices  were,  for  the  time  at 
least,  abrogated  ;  and  the  state  was  to  be  governed  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  ten,  consisting  of  five  Patricians  and  five  Plebeians. 
This  reasonable  rule  fell  to  the  ground  when  the  Decemvirate 

■  Livy  (iii.  34)  calls  them  "fons  omnis  publici  privatique  juris." 
b  Cicero  de  Republic  A,  ii.  37.     So  Appius  boasts  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Decemvirate — "se  .  .  omnia  jura  summis  infimisque  aequasse."    Liv.  iii.  34. 
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was  abolished ;  and  hence  the  contentions  between  the  Orders 
were  renewed  (as  wc  shall  see)  with  great  virulence. 

(2.)  The  Patricians  and  their  Clients  were  now  probably 
first  included  in  the  Plebeian  Tribes;  aud  when  we  speak  of 
Clients,  we  must  now  comprehend  also  the  Freedmen  (libertini)* 
who  were  a  large  and  increasing  class.d  Henceforth,  therefore, 
the  three  old  Patrician  Tribes  now,  or  before  this,  became 
obsolete  ;  and  henceforth  a  Patrician  was  known  not  as  a 
Ramnian,  a  Titian,  or  a  Lucerian,  but  as  a  Burgess  of  the 
Pollian,  Papirian,  or  some  other  local  Tribe.  The  term  Popu- 
lus  Romanus,  which  (as  before  remarked)  had  been  applicable 
in  some  measure  to  the  united  body  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
since  the  time  when  both  Orders  were  comprehended  in  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  was  now  more  properly  and  strictly 
so  used, — though  the  time  of  their  full  and  perfect  union  was 
yet  to  come. 

(3.)  In  consequence  of  this  ordinance  a  great  alteration 
followed  both  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa ;  but  as  these  alterations  were  rather  future  conse- 
quences of  the  last-mentioned  ordinance,  than  a  distinct  ordi- 
nance of  the  Decemvirs,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  notice 
them  hereafter.6 

§  4.  AVe  will  now  notice  a  few  provisions  of  those  laws,  which 
were  intended  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  pri- 
vate citizens. 

(1.)  It  was  enacted  that  any  person  claimed  as  a  Slave  should 
be  left  at  freedom  till  such  time  as  the  alleged  master  proved 
his  claim  good.  This  was  the  law  violated  by  Appius  in  the 
case  of  Virginia. 

(2.)  The  power  of  a  Father  over  his  Children  was  made  less 
absolute.     By  the  old  law  the  son  was  as  much  at  the  mercy  of 

c  They  were  called  libertini  absolutely,  but  libcrti  in  reference  to  their 
patron.  Thus  Tiro  was  Cicero's  liber tus,  but  when  spoken  of  simply  he  was  a 
libertinua. 

d  All  slaves  who  became  free  remained  attached  to  their  former  master  as 
his  freedmen,  and  he  was  now  called  not  their  master  (dominus),  but  their 
patron  (patronus),  the  very  same  term  which  was  used  in  respect  to  his  clients. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Slaves  and  Freedmen 
was  among  the  causes  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  relation  of  Patrons  and 
Clients. 

•  See  Chapt.  xzzv.  §  11  sqq. 
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his  father  {in  potestate  patrts)  as  a  slave.  Henceforth  by  three 
sales,  real  or  fictitious,  the  son  might  acquire  independence  or 
become  mi  juris. 

(3.)  The  law  of  Debt  was  left  in  its  former  state  of  severity/ 
But  the  condition  of  borrowing  money  was  made  easier ;  for  it 
was  made  illegal  to  exact  higher  interest  than  10  per  cent.  For 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  foenus  unciarium  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  Niebuhr.  Uncia  (derived  from  unus)  is  one  of  the 
twelve  units  into  which  the  as  was  divided,  each  being  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  whole.  Now  V*  of  the  capital  is  8-J-  per  cent. ;  but  as 
the  old  Roman  year  of  ten  months  appears  to  have  been  retained 
in  use  for  purposes  of  business,  we  must  add  two  months'  interest 
at  the  same  rate  ;  and  this  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  year 
of  twelve  months. 

(4.)  No  Private  Law  or  privilegium — that  is  a  law  to  impose 
any  penalty  or  disability  on  a  single  citizen,  similar  in  character 
to  our  bills  of  attainder — was  to  be  made.* 

(5.)  There  was  to  be  an  Appeal  to  the  People  from  the  sen- 
tence of  every  magistrate  ;  and  no  citizen  was  to  be  tried  for  his 
life  except  before  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries. 

It  is  remarkable  how  constantly  laws  of  this  kind  were  re- 
newed, from  the  time  of  the  first  law  of  appeal  passed  by  Va- 
lerius Poplicola  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  The  right  of 
Appeal  was  one  of  the  demands  made  by  Duillius  on  behalf  of 
the  Plebeians  at  the  fall  of  the  Decemvirs ;  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  Consuls  was  to  provide  that  there  should  be 
such  appeal.  All  these  laws  were  finally  absorbed  in  those  of 
Porcius  Leca,  passed  more  than  two  centuries  later.  These 
were  the  famous  Porcian  laws  "  de  capite  et  tergo  civium," 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  put 
to  death   or    scourged   without   trial    before   the   Centuries.11 

'  See  above,  Chapt.  vii.  §  7. 

*  Cicero  pro  Sestio  30,  pro  Domo  17. 

h  Three  Porcian  Laws  of  Appeal  are  mentioned  by  Cicero,  de  Rep.  ii.  31. 
The  author  of  the  principal  Law  was  no  doubt  P.  Porcius  Lseca,  Tribune  in 
the  year  1 97  b.c.  ;  for  we  have  coins  with  p.  laeca  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  person  appealing  with  the  Legend  provoco.  The  fullest  notice  of 
them  occurs  in  Cicero's  fifth  Oration  against  Verres  (de  Supplieiis),  53-67. 
Seethe  fine  passage  in  c.  66:  "Facialis  est  vine  ire  civem  Romanum,  seel  us 
verberare,  prope  parricidium  necare, — quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere?"    In 
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These  Laws  may  be  compared  to  our  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
which  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  by  the  sove- 
reign or  his  officers  without  having  his  person  produced  in  open 
court  and  allowed  a  fair  trial.  And  as  in  turbulent  times  this 
Act  is  sometimes  suspended  by  the  proclamation  of  military  law, 
so  at  Rome  the  Laws  of  Appeal  might  be  suspended.  This  was 
done  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  appointment  of  a  Dictator,  and 
afterwards  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  "  that  the  Consuls 
should  see  that  the  Commonwealth  suffered  no  injury."  '  By 
such  a  resolution  the  Consuls  were  invested  with  dictatorial 
power ;  they  possessed  the  imperium  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  might  put  any  dangerous  citizen  to  death.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Senate  proceeded  against  the  Gracchi,  and  against  the  Ca- 
tilinarian  conspirators. 

(6.)  With  regard  to  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  contracts,  they 
are  of  too  intricate  and  technical  a  nature  to  be  satisfactorily 
treated  in  a  work  like  this.  The  decemviral  laws  on  this  head 
generally  made  the  conveyance  of  property  easier  and  more 
certain,  favoured  the  power  of  leaving  property  by  will,  and  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  These  laws  are 
well  worth  careful  study,  for  they  were  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Code  of  laws  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of  the 
Roman  or  Civil  Law,  which  still  prevails  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

§  5.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  legislation  of 
the  first  Decemviral  Council  was  honest  and  fair,  and  really  tended 
to  introduce  equal  rights  both  in  law  and  government  for  the 
whole  nation. 

But  there  are  some  laws  which  had  a  directly  contrary  effect, 
and  these  (as  has  been  said)  are,  by  the  ancients,  attributed  to 
the  Two  last  Tables  of  the  Code. 

(1.)  The  old  law  or  custom  prohibiting  all  Intermarriage 
(connnbium)  between  the  two  Orders  was  now  formally  con- 
firmed, and  thus  a  positive  bar  was  put  to  what  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  primary  aim  of  Terentilius  and  the  Tribunes, 

virtue  of  the  principle  established  by  these  Laws,  St.  Paul   "  appealed  to 
Csesar,"  for  the  Emperor  then  represented  the  Roman  People.    The  phrases 
varied: — Prowco  ad  PoptUnm,  Appelh  C<e*tran. 
1  See  Chapt.  xxxv.  §  19. 
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namely,  to  procure  an  equalisation  of  the  two  Orders.  No  such 
consummation  could  be  looked  for,  when  the  Code  of  national 
law  proclaimed  them  to  be  of  different  races,  unfit  to  mingle  one 
with  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  enactment  that  could  more 
tend  to  dissever  the  two  Orders,  and  produce  greater  bitterness 
of  feeling  between  them.  At  the  time  of  passing  it  the  law  was 
thought  to  be  injurious  chiefly  to  the  Plebeians ;  and  to  their 
feelings  and  their  pride  it  was  injurious.  But  the  class  to 
whom  it  was  really  most  injurious  was  the  Patrician ;  for  if 
they  had  been  compelled  to  intermarry  among  themselves  alone 
they  would  soon  have  dwindled  into  a  very  small  number  of 
families,  as  has  been  proved  by  experience  in  many  cases.k 
It  is  probable  that  the  wiser  and  more  moderate  of  the 
Patricians  knew  this,  and  therefore  it  was  that  this  law  was 
repealed  shortly  after,  without  much  opposition,  by  the  Tribune 
Canuleius. 

(2.)  To  this  may  be  added  the  celebrated  law  by  which  any 
one  who  wrote  lampoons  or  libels  on  his  neighbours  was  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  civil  rights  (diminutio  capitis).1  By  this  law 
the  poet  Naevius  was  punished,  when  he  assailed  the  great  family 
of  the  Metelli.m 

(3.)  We  may  also  mention  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  di- 
vide the  Public  Land  more  equitably.  Hence  we  shall  find  that 
Agrarian  Laws  remained  a  ready  instrument  in  the  hands  of  all 
enemies  of  the  Patricians  and  wealthy  Plebeians,  whether  true 
patriots  or  brawling  demagogues. 

§  6.  But  notwithstanding  these  unequal  laws,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  the  Code  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  Plebeians 
gained  a  considerable  step  towards  the  adjustment  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Patrician  Lords.  It  was  another  century  and 
more  before  these  differences  were  completely  settled. 

k  Niebuhr  quotes  the  caae  of  the  baronial  families  of  Bremen,  who  by  such 
restricted  marriages  were  in  fifty  years  diminished  by  one-third.  By  the  Act 
of  Union  with  Scotland  it  was  forbidden  to  create  any  more  Scottish  peerages. 
At  the  Union  154  Peers  were  on  the  Roll.  In  1812  71  of  this  list  had  disap- 
peared. A  few  of  these  were  forfeited,  and  some  dormant;  but  far  the  greater 
number  were  extinct, — and  this,  though  there  was  no  law  prohibiting  marriage 
with  commoners. 

1  Cic.  de  Hep.  iv.  10,  Horat.  2  Serm.  i.  82.  ■»  Chapt.  xxxvii.  §  14. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  DECEMVIRATE.      MILITARY  TRIBUNATE.      GENERAL 
HISTORY  TO  THE  WAR  WITH  VEIL     (448—406  B.C.) 

f  1.  Many  Patricians  go  over  to  the  Plebeians.  §  2.  Canuleian  Law  for  legal- 
ising Intermarriage  of  Orders:  third  Secession.  §  3.  Proposition  to  throw 
open  Consulship  to  Plebeians :  fierce  content :  compromise  by  appointment 
of  Military  Tribunes.  §  4.  Nugatory  nature  of  concession.  Creation  of 
Censorship.  §  5.  Surrey  of  whole  time  of  Military  Tribunate:  three 
periods.  §  6.  Reasons  for  Plebeians  demanding  so  little.  §  7.  Quaestors 
increased  from  two  to  four:  admission  of  Plebeians  to  Qustftorship.  §  8. 
Probably  at  same  time  to  Senate.  §  9.  Summary  of  their  political  gains. 
§  10.  Popularity  of  Sp.  Ma?lius,  a  knight:  struck  dead  by  C.  Servilius 
Ahala.    §  11.  Stories  of  two  Postumii:  their  severity. 

§  1.  In  the  first  joy  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Decemvirs, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  disposition  in  the  moderate 
men  of  both  sides  to  confide  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  This  appeared  fully  in  the  conduct  of  the  Consuls 
and  of  Duillius,  the  most  influential  of  the  Tribunes.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  Patricians,  especially  the  young  men,  in  whom 
die  pride  of  blood  was  hottest,  seem  only  to  have  made  con- 
cessions in  the  hope  of  recalling  them  on  the  first  opportunity. 
It  could  not  be  concealed  that  the  Tribunes  and  the  Comitia 
Tributa  had  received  a  great  accession  of  power ;  and  it  was, 
apparently,  for  the  sake  of  wielding  this  power  in  their  own 
interest  that  at  this  time  we  hear  of  Senators  offering  them- 
selves for  the  Tribunate,  and  of  Patricians  laying  aside  the 
dignity  of  their  birth,  and  obtaining  adoption  into  Plebeian 
families ;  nay,  at  this  time,  we  read  that  Patricians,  or  those 
who  had  been  Patricians,  were  chosen  into  the  college  of  the 
Tribunes.* 

*  Livy  (iii.  65)  distinctly  states  that  of  the  five  Tribunes  chosen  by  their 
colleagues,  in  default  of  due  election  (see  Chapt.  x.  §  23),  two  were  Patricians. 
and  that  a  similar  attempt  was  made  at  a  late*  period  (v.  10).  If  this  was 
done  without  the  Patricians  having  been  previously  made  Plebeians,  it  must 
be  tet  down  to  the  disorder  of  the  times)  for  to  the  latest  period,  after  all 
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§  2.  But  the  greatest  omission  in  the  arrangement  effected 
by  the  Consuls  and  Tribunes  of  the  year  449  b.c.  was,  that 
they  had  not  insisted  on  the  repeal  of  the  invidious  law,  ratified 
lately  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  by  which  the  Intermarriage  of  the 
Orders  was  prohibited.  Attention  was  perhaps  called  to  this 
by  the  sight  of  Patricians  seeking  the  Tribunate ;  and  in  the 
fourth  year  after  the  deposition  of  the  Decemvirs,  an  enterprising 
College  of  Tribunes  made  it  fully  understood  that  the  claims  of 
the  Plebeians  were  yet  unsatisfied.  Nothing  short  of  social  and 
political  equality  would  allay  the  contests  which  had  been  raging, 
and  were  sure  to  rage  again,  till  the  wall  of  severance  raised  up 
by  oligarchical  pride  were  broken  down. 

With  these  views,  C.  Canuleius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
year  445  b.c,  gave  notice  of  a  bill  which  should  make  the  mar- 
riage of  the  two  Orders  legitimate.  And  at  the  same  time 
his  nine  colleagues  spoke  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  which 
should  throw  open  the  Consulship  to  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
alike. 

Scenes  of  great  violence  followed  the  introduction  of  these 
bills,  as  before,  when  Terentilius  Harsa  was  striving  for  his  law. 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  particulars ;  but  at  length  the  Tri- 
bunes, despairing  of  success,  again  led  the  Plebeians  out  of  the 
city,  and  in  this  third  Secession  they  occupied  the  Janiculum.b 
If,  they  said,  if  the  Patricians  deemed  their  fellow  citizens  un- 
worthy to  marry  with  them,  if  their  blood  would  not  mingle,  if 
they  were  different  races  of  men, — it  were  better  that  they  se- 
parate. Here,  however,  as  before,  the  Secession  gave  strength 
to  the  moderate  party,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Patricians  to 
allow  the  Canuleian  law  to  pass  without  further  opposition. 
This  was  in  itself  a  revolution.  It  destroyed  the  existence  of 
the  Patricians  as  a  caste.  It  was  now  conceded  that  the  two 
Orders  were  equal  in  blood,  and  that  children  born  of  a  mixed 
marriage  were  in  law  entitled  to  the  same  rank  and  privileges  as 

other  political  distinctions  had  ceased,  a  man  of  patrician  blood  could  not  be* 
come  a  Tribune  without  first  having  been  adopted  as  a  Plebeian.  The  fact 
that  at  this  time  "  many  Patricians  renounced  their  birth  to  become  Tribunes" 
is  stated  by  Zonaras  (the  Epitomator  of  Dio  Cassius),  vii.  15. 

b  "  Tertiam  seditionem  incitavit  matrimoniorum  dignitas,  ut  plebeii  cum 
patriciis  jungerentur:  qui  tumultus  in  monte  Janiculo  duce  Canuleio  Trib. 
Pleb.  exarsit."— Floras,  i.  25.  This  secession  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  or 
Dionysius. 

VOL.  i.  L 
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those  of  pure  patrician  descent0  This  change,  more  than  any- 
thing, promoted  that  complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  Orders, 
which  followed  so  rapidly  in  the  next  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

§  3.  The  Canuleian  bill  had  become  law.  The  proposal  of 
the  nine  Tribunes  to  open  the  Consulship  remained.  Against 
this,  the  Patrician  Burgesses  made  a  firmer  stand.  They  had 
yielded  the  most  dearly  prized  of  their  social  privileges ;  they 
resolved  to  maintain  their  political  powers  untouched.  The 
Consuls,  they  argued,  had  sacred  duties  to  perform  ;  it  was  their 
business  to  call  together  the  Centuriate  Assembly  and  preside 
over  it,  for  none  could  take  the  auspices  and  perform  the  sacred 
duties  associated  with  this  business  except  those  in  whose  veins 
ran  pure  patrician  blood.  Thus  was  again  raised  the  very 
question  which  ought  to  have  been  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  the 
Canuleian  law.  The  different  nature,  as  it  were,  of  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  was  still  made  a  reason  for  excluding  the  latter 
from  the  highest  offices  of  state. 

Being  driven  into  a  corner,  the  high  Patrician  party  made  a 
desperate  stand.  Now,  as  before  the  Decemvirate,  scenes  of 
violence  were  enacted  which  gave  evil  augury  for  the  future. 
To  this  period,  apparently,  must  be  referred  a  mysterious  story 
alluded  to  by  more  than  one  author,  to  the  effect  that  Nine 
Tribunes  were  burnt  alive.  It  cannot  be  a  fiction,  for  the  names 
of  the  unfortunate  men  are  given  by  a  trustworthy  writer,  and 
the  place  of  their  martyrdom  was  (he  tells  us)  marked  by  a  slab 
of  marble.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  time  at  which  this 
atrocity  was  perpetrated/     But  now  also,  after  these  fierce 

*  See  the  eloquent  speech  which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Canuleius,  iii. 
3-5.  It  anticipates  the  pregnant  argument  of  Shy  lock:  "Hath  not  a  Jew 
eyes?  ....  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons/'  &c. 

d  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius,  Fragm.  Vatic,  xxii.,  and  his  epito- 
mator  Zonaras,  vii.  17.  Valerius  Maximus  (xi.  3,  2)  refers  it  to  the  time  of 
Sp.  Cassius,  which  must  be  an  error,  for  there  were  not  ten  Tribunes  till  after 
the  Decemvirate.  The  last-named  writer  says  that  the  author  of  this  atrocity 
was  the  tenth  Tribune,  by  name  Mucins.  Now  the  names  of  the  men  burnt 
are  preserved  (as  stated  in  the  text)  by  Festus;  and  among  these  names  is 
Mucius  Scajvola.  This  author  represents  (apparently)  T.  Sicinius  Volscus  as 
the  tenth  man,  who  burnt  his  colleagues.  It  is  true  that  Festus  does  not  call 
the  nine  persons  he  names  Tribunes,  and  it  is  true  that  at  least  four  of  the 
nine  bear  patrician  names.  But  there  cannot  have  been  two  sets  of  nine  burnt 
alive;  and  we  have  seen  above  that  in  these  times  Patricians  were  sometimes 
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contentions,  a  compromise  was  agreed  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Terentilian  law.  Till  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  Consulship,  the  chief  executive  power  was 
committed  to  officers  who  bore  the  name  of  Military  Tri- 
bunes, or  Tribunes  with  Consular  authority.6  They  were  to 
be  elected,  like  the  Consuls,  by  the  Centuries,  and  Plebeians 
as  well  as  Patricians  were  to  be  eligible. 

§  4.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  by  this  concession  the 
Patricians  had  given  up  even  more  than  was  demanded  by  the 
nine  Tribunes.  They  asked  for  one  of  the  Consulships ;  all 
the  places  in  the  Military  Tribunate  were  opened  to  them. 
However,  on  examination,  it  turns  out  that  these  apparent  con- 
cessions were  more  than  balanced  by  other  portions  of  the 
arrangement 

(1.)  The  Patricians  felt  quite  sure,  by  their  influence  in  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  that  they  should  secure  most  of  the 
places  in  the  new  tribunitian  college.  But  if  this  seemed 
unlikely,  the  Senate  had  the  power  of  suspending  the  new 
magistracy  and  ordering  an  election  of  Consuls  for  any  given 
year. 

(2.)  The  office  of  Prefect  of  the  City  was  called  into  greater 
prominency  now  than  before.  In  the  absence  of  the  Kings  or 
Consuls,  it  had  been  usual  to  invest  one  of  the  leading  Senators 
with  this  high  office.  But  now  it  seems  to  have  become  almost 
permanent  His  business  was  to  preside  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  execute  all  those  high  executive 
functions  which  were  associated  with  regal  and  consular  dig- 
nity. 

(3.)  In  the  very  year  after  the  establishment  of  Military 
Tribunes,  two  new  officers  of  state,  called  Censors,  were 
appointed.  These  were  both  Patricians.  Their  business  was 
to  hold  the  Census,  and  perform  the  solemn  rites  with  which 
every  lustrum,  or  period  of  five  years,  was  concluded;  and 
their  office  was  to  last  for  the  whole  of  this  period.  In  later 
times  the  Censors  obtained  a  very  great  and  commanding 
power,  and  became  the  chief  and  crowning  dignity  which  a 
Roman  burgess  could  reach.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 

"  Their  proper  title  was  Trilnmi  Militares  consuiari  pot  estate,  or  consulari  fm- 
perio. 

L  2 
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cause  of  their  original  creation  was  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Military  Tribunes  some  of  the  most  important  functions 
attaching  to  the  office  of  Consul.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the 
Military  Tribunes  could  not  take  the  auspices.  But  it  is  said 
that  none  of  them  ever  enjoyed  a  triumph ;  the  Patrician 
Tribunes  would  not  claim  this  honour,  lest  it  should  also  be 
granted  to  their  Plebeian  Colleagues.  Probably  the  auspices 
were  always  taken  by  the  Censors,  or  (when  there  were  no 
Censors)  by  the  Prefect  of  the  City. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  concessions  made  in  the 
compromise  of  the  year  444  b.c.  were  rather  apparent  than 
real.  Even  if  the  Plebeians  had  succeeded  in  filling  all  the 
places  in  the  Military  Tribunate,  which  was  not  to  be  expected, 
yet  the  Prefect  of  the  City  and  the  Censors  were  there  to 
maintain  the  claim  of  the  Patricians  to  exclusive  management 
of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  with  its  sacred  attributes,  the 
framing  of  the  list  of  citizens,  the  assessment  for  taxation  and 
military  service. 

§  5.  We  must  now  anticipate  matters  a  little,  to  see  how  this 
system  worked  in  practice. 

The  time  during  which  the  Military  Tribunate  lasted  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first,  of  eighteen  years 
(444 — 427  b.c),  in  which  Military  Tribunes,  three  in  number, 
were  elected  only  five  times,  and  Consuls  in  the  remaining 
years ;  the  second,  of  twenty  years  (426 — 406  b.c),  in  which 
we  count  fourteen  colleges  of  Military  Tribunes,  consisting  of 
four  in  each  year,  except  twice,  when  the  number  of  three 
recurs  ;f  the  third,  of  thirty-eight  years  (405 — 367  b.c),  in 
which  Consuls  are  found  only  twice,  while  the  annual  number 
of  Military  Tribunes  amounts  to  six,  except  in  three  years,* 
when  they  are  eight. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  first  period  the  Military  Tri- 
bunes formed  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Out  of  seven- 
teen annual  magistracies,  there  were  at  least  thirteen  (or  even 
fourteen)  sets  of  Consuls,  for  in  the  first  year  the  Tribunes 
were  compelled  to  resign,  and  Consuls  elected  instead ;  and 
even  in  the  five  years  when  there  were  three  Military  Tribunes 
there  were  Censors  by  their  side. 

'  Namely,  the  yean  418,  408,  b.q  «  Namely,  403,  380,  379,  b.c. 
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But  in  the  year  434  b.c.  L.  ^Emilius  Mamercus,  himself  a 
Patrician,  and  a  man  of  highest  distinction,11  introduced  a 
change.  He  was  in  that  year  invested  with  the  office  of  Dic- 
tator, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  war  in  Lower  Etruria, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  His  services, 
however,  were  not  required  in  the  field ;  but  he  brought  in  a 
law  by  which  the  Censors  were  allowed  eighteen  months  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  their  business,  and  then  were  required  to 
lay  down  their  office  ;  so  that  if  Censors  were  elected  for  each 
lustrum,  there  would  be  three  years  and  a  half  in  each  of  these 
quinquennial  periods  during  which  there  were  no  Censors. 
We  know  not  what  were  the  motives  of  ^Emilius  in  this  trans- 
action. So  angry  were  the  Patricians,  that  the  next  Censors 
disgraced  this  eminent  man  by  depriving  him  of  his  political 
rights  as  a  Burgess  of  Rome.  It  is  shortly  after  this  law  took 
effect  that  we  first  hear  of  four  Military  Tribunes ;  and  the 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr  is  now  commonly  accepted,  namely,  that 
the  fourth  Tribune  was  the  Praefectus  Urbis,  and  therefore 
necessarily  a  Patrician.1  In  the  second  period,  however,  the 
Plebeians  had  obtained  a  manifest  advantage.  Military  Tri- 
bunes were  elected  more  than  twice  as  often  as  Consuls. 

The  third  period  begins  with  the  siege  of  Veii.  From  this 
time  the  Military  Tribunate  becomes  the  rule,  and  the  Consul- 
ship the  exception.  The.  number  now  appears  fixed  at  six ; 
for  the  three  years  in  which  eight  are  counted,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  additional  names  were  those  of  the  Censors.k 
One  of  the  six  was  no  doubt  always  the  Prefect  of  the  City, 
and  he  was  supreme. 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  400  b.c.  that 
even  a  single  Plebeian  obtained  a  place  in  the  college.  After 
this,  however,  the  inferior  Order  commonly  obtained  their  due 
share  of  places,  and  in  one  year  they  even  formed  a  majority. 

h  He  was  three  times  Dictator. 

'  418  B.C.,  when  there  were  only  three  Tribunes,  was  a  censorial  year,  and 
therefore  a  patrician  prefect  was  not  required.  408  b.c,  when  there  were  also 
but  three,  remains  a  problem. 

*  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  403  b.c,  where  Livy  (v.  1)  and  Plutarch  (  Vit. 
Camill.  2)  reckon  the  Censors  Camillus  and  Postumius  among  the  eight  Mili- 
tary Tribunes.  In  the  years  380,  379,  B.C.,  Diodorus  alone  names  eight  Tri- 
bunes. The  Censors  of  these  years,  however,  are  not  named  among  these 
eight. 
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On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  a  just  observation,  that  the 
Military  Tribunate,  together  with  the  Patrician  Magistracies 
that  were  its  complement,  was  but  an  altered  form  of  the 
Deceraviral  Constitution.  There,  Appius  the  Patrician  acted 
as  Prefect  of  the  City,  while  the  greater  part  of  his  Colleagues 
commanded  the  armies.  Here,  there  was  a  Patrician  Prefect 
of  the  City  and  Patrician  Censors,  and  the  Tribunes  (as  the 
epithet  Military  denotes)  took  charge  of  the  Legions. 

§  6.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Plebeians  were 
content  with  so  little.  No  doubt,  the  first  thing  they  looked  to 
was  their  own  personal  well-being ;  as  yet  they  cared  little  for 
political  rights.  All  their  movements  had  rather  tended  to 
security  of  life  and  property  than  to  possession  of  power. 
They  sought  for  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  that  the  poor  debtors 
might  be  protected  from  the  oppression  of  rich  creditors. 
They  demanded  an  equal  Code  of  laws,  that  they  might  have 
known  rights,  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  patrician  courts. 
They  claimed  the  right  of  Appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  magistrate,  that  their  persons  might  be  secure  from 
the  arbitrary  power  of  patrician  officers.  The  only  exception 
is  the  second  Valerian  Law,  by  which  the  Assembly  of  the 
Tribes  obtained  the  power  of  making  laws.  But  for  some  time 
to  come  even  these  laws  had  to  do  only  with  questions  of  life 
and  property  ;  the  Plebeians  did  not  yet  interfere  with  political 
matters,  such  as  peace  and  war.  Just  so,  the  Commons  of 
England,  from  their  first  assembly  in  Parliament  to  the  time  of 
James  L,  confined  themselves  to  laws  affecting  their  own 
personal  interests,  and  to  voting  money  for  the  purposes  of 
government :  and  when  they  attempted  to  go  further  than  this, 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  they  were  sternly  rebuked  by  that  imperious 
sovereign  for  presuming  to  "  meddle  with  matters  of  state." 

§  7.  We  may  assume  that  the  period  between  the  Canuleian 
Law  and  the  siege  of  Veii,  when  the  Military  Tribunate  seems 
first  to  have  been  regularly  established,  was  a  period  of  pro- 
visional government,  during  which  all  public  relations  were 
extremely  unsettled.  The  few  events  that  are  preserved  by 
the  annalists  fully  indicate  this  state  of  things.  Throughout 
the  two  first  periods  of  the  Military  Tribunate,  the  Patrician 
Burgesses  are  evidently  struggling  hard  to  maintain  their 
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political  supremacy.  At  first  Consulships  are  general;  the 
very  first  election  to  the  Military  Tribunate  was  set  aside  by 
the  augurs,  and  the  same  thing  happens  more  than  once :  but 
at  length  consular  years  become  rare,  and  after  the  beginning 
of  the  siege  of  Veii  almost  disappear.  In  the  year  421  rc. 
the  Plebeians  were  admitted  to  another  office  of  state  hitherto 
confined  to  the  Patricians,  namely,  the  Quaestorship.  The 
Quaestors  now  spoken  of  are  the  Qujestores  Classici,  so 
called  because  they  were  originally  named  by  King  Servius  as 
paymasters  of  the  Classes,  or  great  military  bodies,  into  which 
he  divided  all  the  people :  and  they  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Quaestores  Parricidii,  or  Perduellionis.1  As  time 
went  on,  the  duties  of  the  Quaestores  Classici,  now  called 
simply  Quaestors,  multiplied ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
appoint  four  instead  of  two.  On  this,  the  Tribunes  of  the 
Plebs  demanded,  that  two  of  the  four  should  be  Plebeians,  and 
after  some  little  opposition  this  was  conceded.  Some  time 
after,  the  number  of  the  Quaestors  was  again  doubled ;  and  in 
later  times  they  became  indefinite  in  number,  since  every 
general  and  every  governor  of  a  province  had  a  Quaestor 
attached  to  his  staff. 

§  &  Now  it  was  the  custom  (as  we  know  in  after-times)  to 
fill  up  vacancies  in  the  Senate  from  those  who  had  served  as 
Quaestors;  and  probably  it  was  so  from  the  beginning. 
When,  therefore,  there  were  eight  Quaestors,  the  Censors  at 
the  commencement  of  each  lustrum  would  find  forty  men,  out 
of  whom  new  Senators  were  to  be  chosen  ;  and  as  these  forty 
had  all  been  elected  Quaestors  by  the  People  in  their  Centuries, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Senate  was  indirectly  chosen  by  the  People. 
This  regulation,  whenever  introduced,  diminished  very  much 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Censors  in  choosing  new  Senators. 
Moreover,  it  opened  to  the  Plebeians  the  doors  of  the  Senate- 
House, — a  most  important  privilege,  which  was  granted  we 
know  not  exactly  when,  but  probably  from  their  first  admission 
to  the  Quaestorship.  For  we  find  P.  Licinius  Calvus  spoken  of 
as  "  an  old  senator,"  just  at  the  close  of  the  Veientine  war  (in 
390  B.c),m  and  he  was  a  Plebeian.  Now,  as  the  Plebeians 
were  admitted  to  the  Quaestorship  in  421  b.c.  (about  20  years 

1  Chap*,  ii.  §  2.  m  "  Vetus  Senator."— Liv.  t.  12. 
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before),  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  this  P.  Licinius 
was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  Quaestors,  and  that  he,  with  other 
Plebeians,  was  placed  by  the  next  Censors  on  the  roll  of  the 
Senate. 

§  9.  Therefore,  we  see  the  Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Mili- 
tary Tribuneship  by  law  in  444  B.C.,  and  actually  in  400 ;  to 
the  Quaestorship  in  421,  and  to  the  Senate  probably  at  the 
same  time.  The  political  disunion  of  the  Orders  was  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  but  for  the  Gallic  invasion,  which  interrupted 
all  peaceful  reforms,  would  have  ended  much  sooner  than  was 
actually  the  fact. 

§  10.  Yet  there  remained  many  signs  of  discord  and  discon- 
tent, though  of  less  violence  than  in  the  times  before  and  after 
the  Decemvirate.  Of  these  the  subjoined  narratives  will  afford 
sufficient  evidence. 

The  year  440  b.c.  was  the  beginning  of  several  seasons  of 
dearth  and  scarcity.  To  relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor,  a  new 
office,  called  the  Mastership  of  the  Market  (Prcefectura  An- 
nonce),  was  created;  and  the  Patrician  L.  Minucius  was  the 
first  who  held  this  office.  But  the  poorer  sort  among  the  Ple- 
beians, impatient  with  hunger,  complained  that  his  measures 
were  slow  and  ineffectual ;  and  their  discontent  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  suspicious  liberality  of  Sp.  Maelius,  a  wealthy 
Plebeian  Knight.  This  man  employed  his  money  in  buying 
up  corn,  which  he  distributed  for  little  or  nothing  among  the 
poorer  citizens.  He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular ;  and 
he  was  suspected  by  the  Patricians  of  a  wish  to  raise  himself  to 
kingly  power.  The  unhappy  man  paid  dearly  for  his  ambition 
or  generosity.  One  of  the  Consuls  of  the  year  was  T.  Quinc- 
tius  Capitolinus,  a  vehement  Patrician,  who  determined  to 
crush  the  attempts  of  Maelius.  To  this  end  he  named  a  Dic- 
tator, and  the  person  chosen  was  the  old  hero  L.  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus,  his  kinsman,  well  known  as  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Plebeians,  who  now  reappears  for  a  moment  upon  the  stage. 
The  aged  Dictator  entered  on  his  office  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  youth ;  he  named  C.  Servilius  Ahala  his  Master  of  the 
Horse ;  during  the  night  he  occupied  the  Capitol  and  all  the 
strong  places  in  the  city.  Next  morning  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  Forum,  and  sent  Ahala  to  summon  Maelius  before  his  tri- 
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bunal.  Maelius  knew  that  his  case  was  desperate ;  for,  the 
Dictator  being  appointed,  the  right  of  Appeal  to  the  Centuries 
was  for  the  time  suspended.  He  therefore  refused  to  obey  the 
summons ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  Ahala  struck  him  dead  upon  the 
spot.  Then  the  Dictator  gave  judgment  that  the  act  was 
necessary  and  justifiable :  he  treated  Maelius  as  a  condemned 
traitor,  and  ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  place  was  called  the  iEquimaelium.  His  stores  of  corn 
were  sold  at  a  low  rate  to  the  poor  Plebeians  by  Minucius. 

Cicero  and  the  ancients  always  praise  the  conduct  of  Ahala, 
and  represent  him  to  have  saved  the  commonwealth  by  his 
firmness  and  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Plebeians  of 
his  own  time  considered  Maelius  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause ; 
and  so  great  was  their  indignation  that  Ahala,  fearing  to  be 
indicted  for  murder,  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome. 

Which  is  the  true  view  of  the  case, — whether  Maelius  was  a 
selfish  demagogue  or  a  true  patriot,  or  something  between  the 
two, — it  is  impossible  for  us  in  our  ignorance  to  say.  But 
suspicions  are  raised  in  his  favour  by  remarking,  first,  that  the 
members  of  the  Quinctian  Gens  were  generally  violent  and 
tyrannical ;  and,  further,  by  the  notice  that  L.  Minucius,  the 
patrician  Master  of  the  Market,  changed  his  mode  of  conduct 
after  the  death  of  Maelius  so  much  as  to  desert  his  own  order 
and  become  a  Plebeian.n 

§  11.  Still  more  angry  feeling  is  indicated  by  two  narratives 
relating  to  members  of  the  haughty  Postumian  Gens. 

In  the  year  431  B.C.,  Rome  was  threatened  by  a  combined 
attack  from  the  iEquians  and  Volscians ;  and  to  oppose  it  Au. 
Postumius  Tubertus  was  named  Dictator.  He  defeated  the 
enemy,  but  only  by  enforcing  the  most  rigorous  discipline, — so 
rigorous,  that  he  condemned  his  own  son  to  death  because  he 
had  presumed  to  attack  the  enemy,  though  he  conquered  them, 
without  orders.  This  story  of  the  severity  of  the  Roman  father 
is  better  known  in  the  case  of  T.  Manlius,  which  occurred 
nearly  100  years  later. 

Again,  in  the  year  414  B.C.,  M.  Postumius  Regillensis  was 
Military  Tribune,  and  warmly  opposed  an  agrarian  law,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  Plebeians 

■  Livy,  iv.  16. 
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certain  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the  ^Equians  of  Lavici 
and  Bola.  As  commander  of  the  army,  he  threatened  to  use 
his  absolute  power  (imperium)  in  punishing  any  soldier  who 
had  dared,  or  should  dare  to  further  this  agrarian  law ;  and  he 
made  good  his  word  by  refusing  them  all  share  in  the  plunder 
of  Bola.  So  exasperated  were  the  men  by  this  conduct,  that 
they  rose  in  mutiny,  and  stoned  their  general  to  death, — a  rare 
instance  of  insubordination  among  the  soldiers  of  Roma  For 
a  time,  however,  this  violence,  as  was  usually  the  case,  gave 
advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the  Plebeians ;  and  for  some  years 
the  Patricians  succeeded  in  having  Consuls  elected  instead  of 
Military  Tribunes. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

WARS  SINCE  THE  DECEMVIRATE.     SIEGE  OF  VEIL     (448—391  B.c.) 

§  1 .  Steady  advance  of  Romans  on  the  side  of  the  Mquiana  and  Volscians. 
§  2.  Lower  Etruria,  at  peace  since  fall  of  Fabii.  §  3.  Renewal  of  hostilities: 
Cos8us  wins  spolia  opima  from  Lars  Tolumnius.  §  4.  Veii:  siege  begins 
in  400  b.c.  §  5.  Appointment  of  M.  Furius  Camillus  as  Dictator.  §  6. 
Legend  of  Overflow  of  Alban  Lake.  §  7.  Legend  of  Capture  of  Veii  in 
tenth  year  of  war.  §  8.  Camillus  takes  Falerii  (story  of  schoolmaster), 
Sutrium,  Nepet4:  truce  with  Volsinii.  §  9.  Project  of  removing  from 
Rome  to  Veii,  defeated.  §  10.  Unpopularity  of  Camillus:  his  banishment. 
§11.  Estimate  of  his  conduct :  his  parting  prayer. 

§  1.  Since  the  victory  gained  by  the  Consuls  Valerius  and  Hora- 
tius  over  the  Sabines,  no  molestation  had  been  experienced  from 
that  quarter.  The  Leagues  formed  by  the  great  Consul  Sp. 
Cassius  had  checked  the  advance  of  the  Opican  nations  on  the 
east,  particularly  of  the  Volscians.  These  successes  continued. 
The  towns  of  Lavici  and  Bola  were  recovered  from  the  ^Equians ; 
Anxur  won  from  the  Volscians,  then  lost,  but  again  won.  Colo- 
nies sent  to  Ardea  in  442  b.c,  and  to  Velitrae  in  404,  shut  out 
the  Volscians  from  the  coast-lands;  while  Northern  Latium 
was  secured  by  another  Colony  planted  at  Lavici  in  418.  While 
the  narratives  of  these  wars  are  uncertain  and  exaggerated,  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  a  steady  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Latin 
arms  :  the  Opican  tribes  were  gradually  being  forced  back  into 
their  mountains.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  since  they 
had  been  in  occupation  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  threatened  the 
very  gates  of  Rome. 

§  2.  But  if  less  positive  results  were  obtained  against  the 
Opicans  on  the  east,  a  war  took  place  against  the  Etruscans  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  which  ended  in  the  first  considerable  addition 
to  the  Roman  territory  that  had  been  received  since  the  fell  of 
the  monarchy. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  ancient  Etruria  was  described  as 
being  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  Ciminian  hills ;  but  the 
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whole  Etruscan  nation  was  considered  as  constituting  twelve 
great  communities  of  which  Twelve  Cities  formed  the  centres/ 
All  these  communities  were  independent  of  each  other,  being 
governed  by  oligarchies,  while  the  mass  of  the  population  were  in 
the  condition  of  clients  or  serfs.  For  general  national  purposes 
these  Twelve  Cities  formed  a  federation,  and  their  common 
meeting-place  was  the  Fanum  Voltumnae,  which  lay  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Ciminian  range.  When  the  nation  en- 
gaged in  common  war,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  elect  a  common 
chief,  under  the  title  of  Lar  or  Lars.  Such  was  Porsenna  of 
Clusium. 

Since  the  days  of  Lars  Porsenna,  Rome  had  carried  on  a  de- 
sultory war  with  the  Veientines,  as  with  her  neighbours  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  But  since  the  fatal  day  on  which  the  great 
Fabian  Gens  perished  on  the  Cremera,  there  had  been  a  cessation 
of  these  feuds.     The  quarrel  was  thus  renewed. 

§  3.  Fidenae  was  an  ancient  town  on  the  Sabine  side  of  the 
Tiber,  opposite  the  Cremera,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Rome.  It  was  a  Roman  Colony,  but  it  had  repeatedly 
revolted  and  expelled  the  colonists.  The  last  time  that  this 
happened  the  Fidenatians  called  on  Lars  Tolumnius  of  Veii  to 
defend  them  from  the  Romans.  He  raised  an  army  of  his  own 
people  combined  with  the  men  of  Capena  and  the  Faliscans, 
and  marched  against  Rome.  The  Romans  prevailed,  and  A. 
Cornelius  Cossus,  one  of  the  Military  Tribunes,  slew  the  Veien- 
tine  king  with  his  own  hand.  The  linen  cuirass  which  he  took 
and  offered  up  to  Jupiter  was  long  preserved,  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus  himself  pointed  out  to  Livy  that  in  the  inscription 
upon  it  Cossus  called  himself  Consul,  instead  of  Military  Tribune, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  the  credit  of  winning  the  spolia 
opimab  After  this  victory,  Fidenae  was  taken  and  rased  to  the 
ground :  a  truce  was  made  with  Veii. 

§  4.  This  truce  ended  in  the  year  407  B.C.,  and  the  .Veientines 
entreated  the  assistance  of  their  Etruscan  kinsfolk  against  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  They  met  at  the  Fanum  Voltumnae  ; 
but  the  northern  states  were  in  fear  of  the  Gauls,  who  were 

•  See  the  description  of  their  country,  Chapt.  vi.  §  9. 
b  Liv.  iv.  20.    For,  ai  Military  Tribune,  he  could  not  be  sole  commander  of 
the  legiona. 
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threatening  to  overrun  their  country,6  and  Veil  was  left  to  de- 
fend herself.  She  was  no  mean  rival, — as  large  as  Rome,  well- 
peopled,  not  more  than  twelve  miles  distant ;  and,  from  the  pre- 
parations made  on  the  part  of  Rome,  it  was  plain  that  the  war 
must  end  in  the  destruction  of  one  city  or  the  other.  The 
Veientines,  however,  did  not  dare  again  to  meet  the  Romans  in 
the  field,  and  allowed  their  city  to  be  invested.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Roman  militia  kept  the  field  for  a  continuance. 
Hitherto  the  men  had  only  gone  forth  for  a  short  campaign, 
but  now  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  field  for  the  whole 
year,  in  order  effectually  to  blockade  the  enemy's  city.  Hence 
it  became  necessary  to  pay  the  army  for  the  whole  year,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  them  with  a  small  allowance  for  the  summer's 
campaign.11 

§  5.  But  the  siege  lasted  several  years  without  any  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Their  soldiers  were  (as  we  have  said) 
a  kind  of  militia,  unused  to  the  work  of  a  regular  siege  ;  and  the 
Veientines,  assisted  now  by  the  people  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  met 
them  in  the  field  and  defeated  them.  A  panic  fear  spread  from 
the  army  to  Rome ;  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples ;  the 
Senate  met  and  ordered  that  a  Dictator  should  be  appointed. 
The  choice  fell  on  M.  Furius  Camillus,  a  great  name,  which  is 
now  mentioned  for  the  first  time. 

From  about  the  time  of  his  appointment  the  story  of  the 
siege  passes  into  an  heroic  legend,  like  those  of  Coriolanus  and 
the  Fabii.     Thus  it  runs. 

§  6.  The  panic  fear  which  overpowered  the  people  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war  was  not  caused  by  defeat  alone.  It  was 
magnified  by  prodigies  and  marvels :  for  when  summer  was  now 
far  spent,  the  Alban  Lake,  which  stands  high  on  the  Alban  Hills 
without  any  visible  outlet  for  its  waters,  began  to  rise,  and  at 
length  poured  itself  upon  the  plain  below.  Prayers  and  sacrifice 
availed  not ;  the  waters  still  flowed  on.  Then  the  Senate  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  what  should  be  done  to  avert  the 
mischief. 

c  They  had  expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  but  when 
this  took  place  is  quite  unknown.     Introduct.  Sect.  ii.  §  9,  Chapt.  xiv.  §  3. 

d  The  regular  pay  (stipendium)  was  100  ases  a  month,  or  in  later  times  a 
denarius  every  three  days.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  money  for  this  pay  was 
raised  an  account  will  be  found  in  Chapt.  xxxvi.  §  7. 
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Meantime  an  old  Veientine  soothsayer  was  heard  to  laugh  at 
the  Romans  who  were  encamped  by  Veii ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  Veii  shall  never  be  taken  till 
the  waters  of  the  Alban  Lake  find  a  passage  into  the  sea."  A 
Roman  centurion  who  heard  this  persuaded  the  soothsayer  to 
come  forth  under  the  pretence  that  he  wished  to  consult  him 
about  certain  matters  of  his  own :  then  he  seized  the  old  man, 
and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  examined  by  the 
Senate.  But  the  Senate  paid  no  heed  to  him  till  the  messen- 
gers returned  from  Delphi,  and  said  the  same  things  as  the  old 
Veientine  soothsayer.  Then  they  set  to  work  and  made  a  great 
tunnel  leading  from  the  south-western  part  of  the  lake  to  the 
river  Anio ;  and  so  the  waters  escaped  into  the  river  and  flowed 
down  with  its  waters  into  the  sea.  The  tunnel,  called  in  Latin 
an  emmarium  or  out-letter ',  to  which  the  legend  refers,  still  re- 
mains. It  is  hewn  through  hard  volcanic  rock  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  miles,  measuring  about  five  feet  in  height  and 
three  in  breadth.6  It  would  be  a  great  work  even  in  these 
days/ 

When  the  Veientines  found  that  the  fates  were  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  they  sent  messengers  to  ask  for  peace.  But  the  Senate 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer ;  whereupon  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers said,  "  It  is  written  truly  that  our  city  should  fall ;  but  it 
is  also  written  (though  ye  know  it  not),  that  if  Veii  should  fall, 
Rome  shall  be  destroyed  also."  But  still  the  Senate  listened  not, 
and  M.  Furius  Camillus  was  appointed  Dictator,  as  has  been 
told  before. 

§  7.  Camillus  dallied  not  with  the  work.     He  was  not  con- 

e  The  Alban  stone  is  noted  for  its  hardness.  To  check  fires  at  Rome,  the 
Emperor  Augustus  ordered  that  a  portion  of  every  new  house  should  be  of 
Alban  or  Gabian  stone. — The  interpreters  suppose  that  these  enigmatical 
orders  darkly  hinted  at  the  operation  of  mining,  by  which  (as  the  legend  says) 
Veii  was  taken. 

f  There  is  a  similar  cmissarium  to  let  off  the  waters  of  the  Fucine  Lake  (Lake 
of  Celano)  in  the  ^Equian  mountains.  It  was  begun  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  and  is  three  miles  in  length  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  to  the 
bed  of  the  Liris.  Its  height  is  about  ten  feet,  and  its  breadth  six.  Thirty 
thousand  men  were  engaged  for  eleven  years  in  the  work;  and  after  all,  it 
failed.  In  our  own  days,  a  company  has  been  formed  to  complete  the  work, 
the  calculated  expense  being  160,000/.  These  facta  will  give  some  notion  of 
the  greatness  of  the  work  of  draining  the  Alban  Lake,  which  was  successfully 
executed  in  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
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tented  with  blockading  the  city  as  before,  but  began  a  mine 
which  was  to  open  into  the  citadel ;  and  when  this  was  ready  for 
springing,  he  sent  for  all  citizens  who  chose  to  come  from  Rome 
and  share  in  the  plunder. 

As  the  Romans  stood  in  the  mine,  so  runs  the  Legend,  the 
King  of  Veii  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Juno  in  the  citadel ; 
and  they  heard  the  soothsayer  declare  that  whoever  completed 
that  sacrifice  should  prevail.  Then  Camillus  gave  the  sign,  and 
the  Veientines  were  astounded  to  see  armed  Romans  rise  from 
the  floor  beneath  their  feet.  So  they  and  their  king  were  3lain, 
and  the  Romans  completed  the  sacrifice.  And  Camillus  sent  a 
band  of  young  men  dressed  in  white,  with  hands  clean  from 
blood,  to  carry  the  statue  of  the  great  goddess  Juno  to  Rome. 
But  they,  not  daring  to  touch  her,  asked  whether  she  were 
willing  to  go ;  and  then  (it  is  said)  she  nodded  assent,  and  the 
statue  was  placed  in  a  new  temple  dedicated  to  her  upon  the 
Aventine. 

Thus  fell  Veii,  like  Troy,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  and 
the  people  obtained  a  great  booty.  And  Camillus  entered  Rome 
and  descended  the  Sacred  Way,  and  went  up  to  the  Capitol  in 
a  car  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
Never  had  general  so  triumphed  before,  and  old  men  feared 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  might  come  upon  his  pride. 

§  8.  Veii  had  fallen,  and  her  few  allies  were  not  left  unpunished. 
First,  the  Romans  attacked  and  utterly  destroyed  Capena; 
then  Camillus,  who  was  now  a  Military  Tribune,  went  against 
Falerii,  the  chief  city  of  the  Falisci,g  which  also  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Roman  arms.  The  story  goes  that  when  he  ap- 
peared before  this  city  a  certain  schoolmaster,  who  taught  the 
sons  of  all  the  chief  men,  brought  them  out  by  stealth  and 
offered  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But  Camil- 
lus, scorning  the  baseness  of  the  man,  ordered  that  his  hands 
should  be  tied  behind  him,  and  that  the  boys  should  flog  him 
back  again  into  the  town  ;  "  for  Romans,*'  said  he,  "  war  hot 
with  boys,  but  with  men."  Then  the  Faliscans,  won  by  his  noble 
conduct,  willingly  surrendered  their  city  (b.c.  394). 

i  These  Faliscans,  though  in  Etruria,  were  not  Etruscans.  Virgil  calls 
them  jEqui  Faliaci  (Aen.  vii.  695).  Probably  they  were  of  the  Opican  race, 
which  inhabited  the  country  before  the  incoming  of  the  Etruscans. 
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Soon  after  Sutrium  and  Nepete  also  surrendered,  and  as 
Gere  was  an  ancient  ally  of  Rome,  her  power  was  paramount  in 
all  the  district  south  of  the  Ciminian  forest  Nor  was  this  all 
Three  years  later  they  came  in  collision  with  the  powerful  city 
of  Volsinii  (Bolsena),  north  of  the  Ciminian  range,  and  won  a 
battle.  A  peace  of  twenty  years  was  then  concluded.  Doubt- 
less the  same  reasons  had  prevented  the  northern  Etruscans 
from  aiding  their  southern  compatriots,  and  now  hastened  this 
peace.     The  Gauls  ere  this  had  crossed  the  Apennines. 

§  9.  The  conquest  of  Veii  very  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  well  and  regularly  built,  lying 
on  a  plain,  with  a  citadel  of  great  natural  strength  overhanging 
the  town.  All  the  plain  country  round,  up  to  the  hills  of  the 
Ciminian  forest,  was  now  subject  to  Rome.  The  Veientines 
themselves,  according  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  ancient 
times,  had  all  been  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  into  slavery.  There 
stood  the  goodly  city  empty,  inviting  people  to  come  and  dwell 
in  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  Rome  with  her  seven  hills  presented  a 
series  of  ascents  and  descents ;  in  the  ancient  city  there  was 
hardly  a  level  street.  The  streets  themselves  were  much  less 
regular  and  handsome  than  those  of  Veii,  and  the  climate  was 
even  then  bad,  as  has  been  said  above.h 

It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  men  should  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  Veii,  especially  those  poor  Plebeians  who  had  no  lands 
at  Rome.  Some  called  for  an  agrarian  law,  to  divide  the  lands 
of  Veii  among  the  people ;  but  T.  Sicinius  and  some  of  his 
brother  Tribunes  proposed  that  half  the  people  should  go  and 
settle  in  Veii,  so  that  she  should  form  another  state  equal  to 
Rome.  At  first  this  proposal  was  stopped  by  the  veto  of  two 
Tribunes,  who  opposed  their  colleagues ;  but  they  gave  way,  and 
it  was  brought  before  the  People.  In  this  extremity  the  Patri- 
cians put  forth  all  their  strength  and  used  all  their  influence. 
They  were  successful.  Eleven  Tribes  out  of  twenty-one  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  thus  the  Tribunes  were  defeated  even  in 
their  own  Assembly. 

Happy  for  Rome  that  her  people  were  so  moderate  and 
reasonable.     Separation  such  as  was  proposed  might  have  con- 

h  See  Chapt.  vi.  §§  5  and  6. 
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demned  both  Rome  and  Veii  to  become  obscure  Latin  towns, 
like  Tusculum  or  Praeneste,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  might 
have  fallen  to  the  Samnites  or  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus.  But  Pro- 
vidence had  determined  that  Rome  was  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  she  remained  unbroken  by  the  will  of  her  own 
people. 

Satisfied  with  this  victory,  the  patrician  party  consented  to 
an  agrarian  law  on  a  large  scale.  The  Veientine  lands  were 
distributed,  and  seven  jugera  were  allotted  to  every  householder, 
with  an  additional  allowance  for  his  children. 

§  10.  Meantime  the  great  Camillus  had  lost  favour  with  his 
countrymen.  His  patrician  pride  all  along  diminished  the 
popularity  which  as  a  conqueror  he  could  not  fail  to  win.  He 
lost  favour  still  more  when  he  called  upon  every  man  to  refund 
a  tenth  of  the  spoil  they  had  taken  at  Veii ;  for  in  the  moment 
of  victory  (he  said)  he  had  vowed  to  "offer  this  tenth  to  Apollo  ; 
but  the  plunder  was  taken  before  there  had  been  time  to  set 
apart  the  portion  of  the  god.  Poor  men  ill  brook  to  part 
with  what  they  think  their  own ;  and  in  this  case  the  whole 
of  the  ill-will  fell  upon  the  general.  "  His  vow,"  they  said, 
"  was  a  mere  pretence  to  rob  the  Plebeians  of  their  hard- 
won  spoil." 

Still  worse  than  this,  it  was  not  long  before  men  came  for- 
ward and  accused  Camillus  of  taking  much  of  the  booty  for  his 
own  share,  which  ought  to  have  been  fairly  divided  among  all. 
Especially,  it  was  said,  he  had  appropriated  the  great  bronze 
gates,  which  in  those  days,  when  all  coin  was  made  of  bronze, 
were  exceedingly  valuable.  The  general  was  impeached  for 
corrupt  practices  by  L.  Appuleius,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs 
(391  b.c).  His  Clients  and  Tribesmen  offered  to  pay  the  fine, 
which  probably  would  have  been  imposed  upon  him,  but  said 
they  could  not  acquit  him.  He  therefore  left  the  city,  and  as 
he  left  it  he  turned  about  and  prayed  that  his  country  might 
soon  have  reason  to  feel  his  want  and  call  him  back  again. 
Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Latins,  was  his  place  of  refuge. 

§  11.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  Camillus 
really  took  these  gate3.  But  how  far  he  was  guilty  of  an 
illegal  act  we  cannot  determine.  He  might  think  that  he  was 
entitled  to  them,  for  it  was  acknowledged  that  a  general  had  a 
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riffht  to  set  apart  a  portion  for  himself;  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  his  chief  fault  was,  that  in  his  pride  he  arrogated 
to  himself  more  than  was  generally  thought  right.  All  would 
wish  to  believe  that  so  great  a  man  was  not  to  be  blamed  for 
greed  and  baseness. 

His  parting  prayer  was  heard  :  for  "  the  Gaul  was  at  the 
gates,"  and  the  next  year  saw  Rome  in  ashes. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE    GAULS.      (390  B.C.) 

§  1.  Introductory.  §  2.  Who  the  Gauls  were.  §  3.  Migrations  of  Celtic  na- 
tions :  occupation  of  Northern  Italy  by  Gauls.  §  4.  Who  those  Gauls  were 
that  burnt  Rome.  §  5.  Legend  of  quarrel  with  Gauls,  and  battle  of  Alia. 
§  6.  Patricians  defend  Capitol:  old  Senators  in  Forum.  §  7.  Gauls  enter 
Rome:  slaughter  of  Senators:  Gauls  repulsed  from  Capitol.  §  8.  Legends 
of  C.  Fabius  Dorso  and  M.  Manlius  Capitol  in  us.  §  9.  Of  delivery  by 
Camillus.  §  10.  Falsehood  of  last  Legend.  §  11.  Later  inroads  of  Gauls. 
§  12.  Legends  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

§  1.  The  course  of  Roman  History,  hitherto  disturbed  only  by 
petty  border  wars,  now  suffers  a  great  convulsion.  Over  her 
neighbours  on  the  east  and  north  the  Republic  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  on  the  west,  the  frail  oligarchies  of  Etruria  had  sunk 
before  Camillus  and  his  hardy  soldiers ;  when,  by  an  untoward 
union  of  events,  Rome  saw  her  best  general  depart  from  her 
walls,  and  heard  that  a  host  of  barbarians  was  wasting  the  fair 
land  of  Italy.  The  Gauls  burst  upon  Latium  and  the  adjoining 
lands  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderstorm ;  and  as  the  storm, 
with  all  its  fury  and  destructiveness,  yet  clears  the  loaded  air 
and  restores  a  balance  between  the  disturbed  powers  of  nature, 
so  it  was  with  this  Gallic  hurricane.  It  swept  over  the  face  of 
Italy,  crushing  and  destroying.  The  Etruscans  were  weakened 
by  it ;  and  if  Rome  herself  was  laid  prostrate  for  a  season,  the 
Latins  also  suffered  greatly,  the  Volscians  were  humbled,  and 
the  ^Equians  so  shattered  that  they  never  recovered  from  the 
blow. 

§  2.  Before  telling  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  it  will  be  well  to  ask :  Who  were  these  Gauls  ? 

They  were  a  tribe  of  that  large  race  of  mankind  who  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Celts,  and  who  at  the  time  in  question 
peopled  nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  from  the  heart  of 
Germany  to  the  Ocean.  The  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
continent  were  already  in  the  hands  of  various  nations,  called 
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by  the  common  name  of  Germans  or  Teutons,  to  whom  belonged 
the  Goths,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  Lombards,  Franks,  and 
Alemanni, — names  which  yet  live  in  Europe.  But  the  Celts  in 
earlier  times  possessed  a  far-extended  range  of  country, — 
France,  great  part  of  Germany,  most  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
together  with  the  British  Isles.  Of  these  Celts  there  were,  and 
still  are,  two  great  divisions,  commonly  called  Gael  and  Cymri, 
differing  in  habits  and  language.*  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
France  were  Gael,  those  of  Britain  and  Belgica  were  Cymri ; 
and  the  Druidical  religion,  though  sometimes  adopted  by  the 
Gael,  was  properly  and  originally  Cymric.  Gael  are  still 
found  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  Cymri  in 
Wales  and  Low  Brittany ;  and  they  have  left  traces  of  their 
name  in  Cumber-land.  But  the  great  Celtic  race,  once  so 
widely  spread,  has  been,  as  it  were,  pushed  into  the  sea  by  the 
Gothic  and  German  tribes.  The  few  fragments  of  them  that 
remain  are  usually  found  on  the  western  verge  of  their  old 
countries. 

§  3.  Now  before  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  there  had 
been  a  great  movement  in  these  Celtic  nations.  Two  great 
swarms  went  out  from  Gaul.  Of  these,  one  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy  ;  the  other,  moving  eastward,  in  the  course  of  time 
penetrated  into  Greece,  and  then  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  were  known  under  the  name  of  Galatians.b 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Gael  who  dwelt  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Gaul,  being  oppressed  by  Cymric  tribes  of  the  west  and 
north,  went  forth  to  seek  new  homes  in  distant  lands,  as  in 
later  times  the  Gothic  and  German  tribes  were  driven  in  the 
contrary  direction  by  the  Huns  and  other  Asiatic  hordes,  who 
were  thronging  into  Europe  from  the  east.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  large  bodies  of  Celts  passed  over  the  Alps 
before  and  after  this  time,  and  having  once  tasted  the  wines 
and  eaten  the  fruits  of  Italy,  were  in  no  hurry  to  return  from 

•  Gelt  is  strictly  the  same  as  Gael  (KiX«-«/,  r«x«r-*/,  Gall-i,  Gael,  beiDg  all 
one),  and  therefore  is  itself  properly  opposed  to  Cymri.  But  it  is  convenient 
to  have  one  common  name,  and  most  modern  writers  have  taken  Celt  or  Kelt 
as  the  generic  appellation  of  the  race. 

b  Their  descendants  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  in  279  B.C.,  rather  more 
than  a  century  after  their  compatriots  sacked  Rome.  See  below,  Chapt.  xl. 
{  20,  tod  oompare  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  xlvi.  §  4. 
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that  fair  land  into  their  own  less  hospitable  regions.  We  read 
of  one  swarm  after  another  pressing  into  the  land  of  promise ; 
parties  of  Lingones,  whose  fathers  lived  about  Langres  in  Cham- 
pagne ;  Boians,  whose  name  is  traced  in  French  Bourbon  and 
Italian  Bologna ;  Senones,  whose  old  country  was  about  Sens,6 
and  who  have  left  record  of  themselves  in  the  name  of  Seni- 
gaglia  (Sena  Gallica)  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  course 
taken  by  these  adventurers  was  probably  over  divers  passes  of 
the  Alps,  from  the  Mount  Cenis  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to 
the  Simplon.  Pouring  from  these  outlets,  they  overran  the  rich 
plains  of  Northern  Italy,  and  so  occupied  the  territory  which 
lies  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Adriatic,*1  that 
the  Romans  called  this  territory  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Hither 
Gaul.  The  northern  Etruscans  gave  way  before  these  fierce 
barbarians,  and  their  name  is  heard  of  no  more  in  those  parts.6 
Thence  the  Gauls  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Southern  Etruria, 
and  while  they  were  ravaging  that  country  they  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  sons  of  Rome. 

§  4.  The  common  date  for  this  event  is  390  b.c.  How  long 
before  this  time  the  Gallic  hordes  had  been  pouring  into  Italy 
we  know  not  But  whenever  it  was  that  they  first  passed 
over  the  Alps,  it  is  certain  that  now  they  first  crossed  the 
Apennines. 

The  tribe  which  took  this  course  were  of  the  Senones,  as  all 
authors  say,  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  they  were  Gaelic ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  they  were  mixed  with  Cymri,  since  the 
name  of  their  king  or  chief  was  Brennus,  and  Brenhin  is  Cymric 
for  a  King!  They  are  described  as  large-limbed,  with  fair 
skins,  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  in  all  respects  contrasted  with 
the  natives  of  Southern  Italy, — a  description  which  suits  Gael 
better  than  Cymri.  Their  courage  was  high,  but  their  tempers 
fickle.  They  were  more  fitted  for  action  than  endurance ; 
able  to  conquer,  but  not  steady  enough  to  maintain  and  secure 

«  "  Sendnumque  priores,"  says  Juvenal,  whereas  Polybius  writes  their  name 
2*>»m*.  But  other  Gallic  names  in  -ones  are  pronounced  short  (as  Lingones, 
Santdnes,  Vascones,  &c.),  and  therefore  we  foUow  Juvenal. 

d  All  of  it  except  Liguria,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Apennines  and  Mari- 
time Alps,  the  Po  and  the  Trebia. 

*  Introduction,  Sect.  ii.  §  9. 

1  The  same  title  is  given  to  the  chief  who  led  the  assault  upon  Delphi. 
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their  conquests.  These  qualities,  attributed  to  the  Gallic  nations 
of  antiquity,  show  themselves  remarkably  in  their  descendants. 
Nowhere,  as  above  observed,  have  the  Celts  been  able  to  sustain 
the  approach  of  the  German  nations ;  even  in  Gaul,  transformed 
as  it  was  by  Roman  civilisation,  the  Germans  prevailed.  The 
modern  French  nation  is  a  compound  of  these  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  conquerors, — Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Northmen, 
— with  the  original  Celtic  population. 

§  5.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Gauls  who  destroyed  Rome. 
Now  begins  the  Roman  Legend. 

Brennus  and  his  barbarians  (it  was  said  or  sung)  passed  into 
Etruria  at  the  invitation  of  A  runs,  a  citizen  of  Clusium  (Chiusi), 
whose  daughter  had  been  dishonoured  by  a  young  Lucumo  or 
Noble  of  the  same  place.  To  avenge  his  private  wrongs  this 
Etruscan  called  in  the  Gauls,  as  Count  Julian  in  the  Spanish 
romance  called  in  the  Moors  to  avenge  the  seduction  of  his 
daughter.  The  Gauls,  nothing  loth,  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  laid  siege  to  Clusium ;  on  which  the  Etruscans  of  that  city, 
terrified  and  helpless,  despairing  of  effectual  succour  from  their 
own  countrymen,  sent  to  seek  aid  from  the  city  of  the  Tiber, 
which  had  formerly  measured  arms  with  their  own  King  Por- 
senna,  and  which  but  now  had  conquered  so  many  old  Etruscan 
cities.  Common  danger  makes  friends  of  foes ;  and  the  Senate 
determined  to  support  the  Etruscans  against  the  barbarians. 
However,  all  they  did  was  to  send  three  ambassadors,  sons  of 
Fabius  Ambu8tus9  the  Pontifex  Maxiraus,  to  warn  the  Gauls 
not  to  meddle  further  with  the  men  of  Clusium,  for  Clusium  was 
the  ally  of  Rome.  The  barbarians  took  slight  notice  of  the 
message,  and  continued  the  war.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  was 
4  battle  fought  while  the  three  Fabii  were  still  at  Clusium ; 
and  they,  forgetting  their  peaceful  character  of  envoys,  took 
part  with  the  Clusians  against  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  them  was 
seen  stripping  the  arms  off  a  Gallic  champion  whom  he  had 
slain.  The  barbarians,  in  high  wrath,  demanded  to  be  led 
straight  against  the  city,  whose  sons  were  so  faithless;  but 
their  chiefs  restrained  them,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  de- 
manding that  the  envoys  should  be  given  up.  Then  the  Senate, 
not  caring  to  decide  so  weighty  a  matter,  referred  it  to  the 
People ;  and  so  far  were  they  from  listening  to  the  demands  of 
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the  Gaul,  that  at  the  Comitia  next  ensuing,  these  very  envoys 
were  all  three  elected  Military  Tribunes.  On  hearing  of  this 
gross  and  open  insult,  Brennus  broke  up  his  camp  at  Clusium, 
and  the  Gauls  marched  southward  for  Rome.  The  River  Clanis, 
upon  which  stood  Clusium,  led  them  down  its  valley  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  below  Vulsinii.  There  they  crossed  that 
river,  and  pouring  down  its  left  bank,  they  found  themselves 
confronted  by  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  a  little 
stream  that  rises  in  the  Sabine  Hills  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Tiber  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  Cremera.  Their  left 
rested  on  the  Tiber,  the  Alia  was  in  their  front,  and  their  right 
occupied  some  hilly  ground.  Brennus  did  not  attempt  to  attack 
in  front,  but  threw  himself  with  an  overpowering  force  upon  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Romans,  finding  their  posi- 
tion turned,  were  seized  with  panic  fear  and  fled.  The  greater 
part  plunged  into  the  Tiber  in  the  hope  of  escaping  across  the 
river  to  Veii,  and  many  made  their  escape  good ;  but  many 
were  drowned,  and  many  pierced  by  Gallic  javelins.  A  still 
smaller  number  made  their  way  to  Rome,  and  carried  home 
news  of  the  disaster. 

The  Gauls  cared  not  to  pursue  the  flying  foe.  One  day,  or 
even  two  days  (as  some  accounts  give  it),  they  spent  in  collect- 
ing trophies  and  rejoicing  in  their  great  and  easy  victory. 

§  6.  Meantime  the  Senate  at  Rome  did  what  was  possible  to 
retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes.  With  all  the  men  of  military  age 
they  withdrew  into  the  Capitol,  for  they  had  not  numbers 
enough  to  man  the  walls  of  the  City.  These  were  mainly 
Patricians.  Many  of  the-  Plebeians  had  fallen  in  the  battle ; 
many  had  escaped  to  Veii.  The  old  men  of  this  Order,  with 
the  women,  fled  for  safety  to  the  same  city.  The  priests  and 
vestal  virgins,  carrying  with  them  the  sacred  images  and 
utensils,  found  refuge  at  the  friendly  Etruscan  city  of  Caere. 
But  the  old  Senators,  who  had  been  Consuls  or  Censors,  and 
had  won  triumphs  and  grown  gray  in  their  country's  service, 
feeling  themselves  to  be  now  no  longer  a  succour  but  a  burthen, 
determined  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  her ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the 
Pontifex,  recited  the  form  of  words*  by  which  they  solemnly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  gods  below,  praying  that  on  their 

f  Carmen,  an  the  Romans  called  it. 
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heads  only  might  fall  the  vengeance  and  the  destruction.  Then, 
as  the  Gauls  approached,  they  ordered  their  ivory  chairs  to  be 
set  in  the  Comitium  before  the  temples  of  the  gods,h  and  there 
they  took  their  seats,  each  man  clad  in  his  robes  of  state,  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  avenger. 

§  7.  At  length  the  Gallic  host  approached  the  city  and  came 
to  the  Colline  gate.  It  stood  wide  open  before  their  astonished 
gaze,  and  they  advanced  slowly,  not  without  suspicion,  through 
deserted  streets,  unresisted  and  unchecked.  When  they  reached 
the  Forum,  there  within  its  sacred  precincts  they  beheld  those 
venerable  men,  sitting  like  so  many  gods  descended  from  Heaven 
to  protect  their  own.  They  gazed  with  silent  awe  :  till  at  length 
a  Gaul,  hardier  than  his  brethren,  ventured  to  stroke  the  long 
beard  of  M.  Papirius.  The  old  hero  raised  his  ivory  staff  and 
smote  the  offender,  whereupon  the  barbarian  in  wrath  slew 
him ;  and  this  first  sword-stroke  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
slaughter.  Then  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  believed  that  the 
gods  had  accepted  the  offering  which  those  old  men  had  made, 
and  that  the  rest  would  be  saved. 

But  for  a  time  they  were  doomed  to  look  down  inactive  upon 
the  pillage  of  their  beloved  city.  Fires  broke  out,  and  all  the 
houses  perished,  except  some  upon  the  Palatine,  which  were 
saved  for  the  convenience  of  the  chiefs.  At  length  the  Gauls, 
sated  with  plunder,  resolved  to  assault  the  Capitol.  In  those 
days  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steep  scarped  cliffs, 
&nd  only  approachable  from  the  Forum  by  the  Sacer  Clivus. 
Here  the  Gauls  made  their  assault ;  but  it  was  easily  repulsed, 
and  henceforth  they  contented  themselves  with  a  blockade.  A 
portion  of  them  remained  in  the  city,  while  the  rest  roamed 
through  Italy,  plundering  and  destroying. 

§  8.  The  months  that  follow  are  embellished  with  more  than 
one  heroic  Legend.  We  read  that  while  the  Gauls  were  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  they  were  astonished  to  see  a  youth 
named  C.  Fabius  Dorso  come  down  into  the  midst  of  them,  clad 
in  sacred  attire,  and  pass  through  the  Forum  along  the  Sacred 
Way  to  the  Quirinal  Hill,  there  to  perform  certain  solemn  rites 
peculiar,  to  the  great  Fabian  Gens.1     Struck  with  religious  awe, 

b  Livy  says  that  they  sat  in  the  porticoes  of  their  own  houses. 
1  See  the  legend  of  the  Cremera,  Chapt.  iz.  §  5. 
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they  suffered  the  bold  youth  to  go  upon  his  way  and  return  to 
the  Capitol  unharmed. 

Still  more  famous  is  the  Legend  of  M.  Manlius,  the  saviour  of 
the  Capitol.  The  Plebeians  at  Veii  were  anxious  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Senate  and  Patricians  there ;  and  for  this  purpose 
Pontius  Cominius,  a  brave  patrician  youth,  undertook  to  climb 
up  the  steep  rock  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  on  the  river  side.k 
He  explained  to  the  Senate  the  wish  of  the  People  to  recal 
Camillus  and  make  him  Dictator ;  and  having  obtained  their 
sanction,  he  returned  the  same  way  in  safety.  But  next  day, 
the  Gauls  observed  the  marks  on  the  rock  where  his  feet  had 
rested,  or  where  he  had  clung  for  support  to  the  tufted  grass 
and  bushes.  Where  one  man  had  climbed  another  could  follow ; 
and  a  chosen  party  cautiously  ascended  by  the  same  track. 
The  foremost  of  them  was  just  reaching  the  top  in  safety ;  the 
guards  slept ;  not  even  a  watch-dog  bayed.  But  in  the  temple 
of  Juno,  which  stood  hard  by,  certain  sacred  geese  were  kept, 
and  the  pious  Romans  (so  ran  the  legend)  had  spared  to  eat 
of  these  even  in  the  extremities  of  hunger.  And  they  were 
rewarded.  For  now,  in  the  hour  of  need,  the  sacred  birds 
began  to  cackle  aloud  and  flap  their  wings,  so  that  they  roused 
M.  Manlius  from  sleep.  Hastily  snatching  up  his  arms,  he 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  where  the  noise  was,  and  found  a 
Gaul  just  reaching  the  top.  Quick  as  thought,  he  pushed  the 
intruder  backward ;  as  he  fell,  he  overthrew  many  of  his 
comrades,  and  the  others  were  slain  without  resistance.  Thus 
did  M.  Manlius  save  the  Capitol ;  and  his  fellow-soldiers 
honoured  his  bravery  so  highly,  that  each  man  gave  him  a 
day's  allowance  of  food,  notwithstanding  the  distress  to  which 
all  had  been  reduced. 

§  9.  For  seven  months  did  the  Gauls  blockade  the  Capitol.1 
They  entered  the  city  in  the  heat  of  the  Dog-days,"1  and  the 
two  months  that  follow  are  at  Rome  the  most  unhealthy  of  the 

k  The  place  designated  was  somewhere  near  the  steps  which  now  lead  up  to 
the  Capitol,  near  the  church  of  Araceli. 

1  So  says  Polybius,  ii.  22.     Varro  and  Florus  say  six,  Servius  eight. 

m  The  battle  of  the  Alia  was  fought  about  the  summer  solstice  (Plutarch, 
Camill.  c.  19).  The  Kalends  of  August  was  the  day  marked  in  the  Kalendar 
as  ill-omened  in  consequence  of  this  battle.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  year 
has  already  been  noticed,  Chapt.  i.  §  17,  Note. 
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year.  Unused  to  the  sultry  climate,  naturally  intemperate, 
living  in  the  open  air,  numbers  of  them  fell  a  prey  to  pestilence 
and  fever.  But  with  stubborn  courage  they  braved  all,  till  at 
length  Brennus  agreed  to  quit  Rome  on  condition  of  receiving 
1000  pounds  weight  of  gold  This  was  hastily  collected,  partly 
from  the  temples  of  the  Capitol,  partly  from  private  sources ; 
and  when  it  was  being  weighed  out,  Brennus  with  insolent 
bravado  threw  in  his  sword  with  the  weights,  crying,  "  Woe  to 
the  vanquished!"  While  the  scale  was  yet  turning  (so  ran 
the  legend),  Camillus,  who  had  successfully  repulsed  the  Gauls 
from  Ardea,  and  then  as  Dictator  had  taken  the  command  of 
the  Roman  army  at  Veii,  marched  into  the  Forum.  Sternly  he 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken  away,  saying  that  with  iron,  not 
with  gold,  would  he  redeem  the  city.  Then  he  drove  the  Gauls 
away,  and  so  completely  destroyed  their  host,  that  not  a  man 
waB  left  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  calamity. 

§  10.  So  ran  the  Legend,  embellished  by  the  touch  of  Livy's 
graceful  pen.  But,  unfortunately  for  Roman  pride,  here  also, 
as  in  the  tale  of  Porsenna,  traces  of  true  history  are  preserved 
which  show  how  little  the  Roman  annalists  regarded  truth." 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  mention  stories  to  the  effect  that  the  Gauls 
carried  off  the  gold  without  let  or  hindrance  from  Camillus, 
but  that  they  were  attacked  in  Etruria, — some  said  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  others  said  by  the  friendly  people  of  Caere, 
and  obliged  to  relinquish  their  precious  booty.  But  Polybius 
has  left  clearer  and  more  positive  statements.  That  grave 
historian  tells  us,  as  if  he  knew  no  other  story,  that  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Gauls  was  caused  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Vene- 
tians, an  Illyrian  tribe,  had  invaded  their  settlements  in 
Northern  Italy,  that  on  receiving  this  intelligence  they  pro- 
posed to  make  a  treaty,  that  the  treaty  was  made,  that  they 
actually  received  the  gold  and  marched  off  unmolested  to  their 
homes.  In  after  times,  a  large  treasure  of  gold  was  preserved 
in  a  sacred  treasury  beneath  the  Capitol,  which  was  never  to 
be  touched,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency.  It  was 
raised  by  a  special  tax  :°  but  it  was  called  the  "  Gallic  gold," 
and  the  first  deposit  was  believed  to  have  been  the  treasure  re- 
covered by  Camillus.     It  is  probable  enough  that  this  reserve- 

»  See  Chapt.  v.  §  6,  Note.  °  See  Chapt.  xxxvi.  §  7. 
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fund  was  really  established  to  provide  against  another  Gallic 
invasion,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  establishment,  together  with 
the  name  given  to  it,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  lying  Legend. 

The  Gauls  left  the  city  in  ruins,  in  whatever  way  they 
were  compelled  to  retire,  whether  by  the  sword  of  Camillus,  or 
by  the  softer  persuasion  of  gold.  Of  the  effects  of  their  inva- 
sions and  the  condition  of  Rome  thereafter,  we  will  speak  in  the 
next  chapter. 

§  11.  It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  beforehand  the  two 
later  invasions,  which  perhaps  were  quite  as  formidable  as  the 
first,  though  the  Romans  now  resisted  with  greater  courage  and 
firmness. 

Thirty  years  after  the  first  irruption  (361  b.c),  we  hear  that 
another  host  of  Senonian  Gauls  burst  into  Latium  from  the 
North,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Tibur,  ravaged  the 
lands  of  Rome,  Latium,  and  Campania.  For  four  years  they 
continued  their  ravages,  and  then  we  hear  of  them  no  more. 

A  third  irruption  followed,  ten  years  later,  of  still  more  formi- 
dable character.  At  that  time,  Gauls  formed  a  stationary  camp 
on  the  Alban  Hills,  and  kept  Rome  in  perpetual  terror.  But, 
in  the  second  year,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  L. 
Furius  Camillus,  a  nephew  of  the  great  M.  Camillus,  took  the 
field  against  them,  and  so  harassed  them  by  cutting  off  their 
supplies,  without  venturing  on  a  general  action,  that  after  some 
months  they  poured  southward,  and  disappear  from  history. 
Therefore  Lucius  Camillus  was  called  by  Aristotle  "  the  Deli- 
verer of  Rome  "  from  the  Gauls.?  (b.c.  350,  349.) 

After  this,  the  Romans  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Gauls 
for  many  years ;  and  then  they  were  the  invaders  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  not  the  Gauls  of  Latium. 

§  12.  These  later  inroads  of  the  Gauls  are  distinguished  by 
two  famous  Legends ;  the  last,  or  nearly  the  last,  which  occur 
in  the  pages  of  Roman  history. 

In  the  Manlian  house  there  was  a  Family  which  bore  the  name 
of  Torquatus.  This  name  was  said  to  have  been  won  by  T. 
Manlius,  who  fought  with  a  gigantic  Gallic  champion  on  the 

p  So  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  Camill.  c.  22.  Aristotle  was  born  in  384  B.C., 
and  was  living  at  Athens  when  this  last  invasion  took  place.  From  this  we 
see  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  now  exciting  interest  in  Greece. 
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bridge  over  the  Anio  in  361  b.c.,  and  slew  him.  From  the  neck 
of  the  slain  enemy  he  took  the  massy  chain  (torques)  which  the 
Gallic  chiefs  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing. *  He  put  it  round 
his  own  neck,  and  returning  in  triumph  to  his  friends,  was 
ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Of  him 
we  shall  hear  more  in  the  sequel. 

Again,  when  L.  Camillus  was  pursuing  the  Gauls  through  the 
Volscian  plains  in  349  b.c,  a  champion  challenged  any  one  of  the 
Roman  youth  to  single  combat.  The  challenge  was  readily 
accepted  by  M.  Valerius,  who,  by  the  side  of  the  huge  Gaul, 
looked  like  a  mere  stripling.  At  the  beginning  of  the  combat 
(wonderful  to  tell)  a  crow  lighted  upon  his  helmet ;  and  as  they 
fought,  the  bird  confounded  the  Gaul  by  flying  in  his  face  and 
striking  him  with  his  beak,  and  flapping  its  wings  before  his 
eyes ;  so  that  he  fell  an  easy  conquest  to  the  young  Roman. 
Hence  M.  Valerius  was  ever  known  by  the  name  of  Corvus,  and 
his  descendants  after  him.  Him  also  we  shall  hear  of  hereafter ; 
for  he  more  than  once  delivered  his  country  from  extremities  of 
danger. 

*  "  Lactea  colla 

Auro  inneotuntur." — Vino.  JEn.  tin.  G60. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  GALLIC  WAR.     LICINIAN  LAWS.    FINAL  EQUALIZA- 
TION OF  THE  TWO  ORDERS.    (389—367  B.C.) 

§  1.  Proposition  to  migrate  to  Veii  renewed:  defeated  by  an  omen.  §  2.  Irre- 
gularity in  rebuilding  the  City.  §  3.  Misery  of  the  people.  §  4.  M.  Man- 
lius  comes  forward  as  their  patron :  his  fate.  §  5.  Estimate  of  his  character. 
§  6.  Measures  to  conciliate  the  Pleba:  four  new  Tribes  created  from  the 
Veientine  territory.  §  7.  Claims  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Consulate  renewed 
by  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius.  §  8.  Pretended  cause  of  their  enterprise.  §  9. 
The  three  Licinian  Rogations  promulgated  376  B.C.  §  10.  First,  for  reduc- 
tion of  debt.  §  11.  Second,  agrarian.  §  12.  Third,  political.  §  13.  Vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  Patricians,  met  by  an  interdict  on  all  elections  by 
Licinius  and  Sextius.  §  14.  Struggle  prolonged  for  five  years.  §  15.  Com- 
promise refused  by  the  Tribunes:  after  five  years  more  the  Licinian  Roga- 
tions become  Law.  §  16.  Sextius  first  Plebeian  Consul:  Patrician  Curies 
refuse  him  the  Imperium.  §  17.  This  Quarrel  adjusted:  judicial  power  of 
the  Consul  transferred  to  a  new  Patrician  Magistrate,  the  Praetor:  Curule 
iKdiles.  §  18.  Camillus  tows  a  Temple  to  Concord:  rapid  rise  of  Roman 
power  consequent  on  the  Union  of  the  Orders. 

§  1.  We  can  imagine  better  than  describe  the  blank  dismay 
with  which  the  Romans,  on  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  must 
have  looked  upon  their  ancient  homes.  Not  only  were  the 
fields  ravaged  and  the  farms  of  the  plebeian  yeomen  destroyed, 
as  had  often  happened  in  days  of  yore,  but  the  city  itself,  ex- 
cept the  Capitol,  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  is  not  strange  that 
once  again  the  Plebeians  should  have  thought  of  quitting 
Rome  for  ever.  Not  long  before  a  great  body  of  them  had 
wished  to  make  Veii  their  city ;  now,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
had  actually  been  living  there  for  many  months.  Rome  no 
longer  existed ;  patriotism,  it  might  be  said,  no  longer  required 
them  to  stand  by  their  ancient  home ;  why  should  not  all  de- 
part— Patricians  with  their  Clients  and  Freedmen,  as  well  as 
Plebeians — and  make  a  new  Rome  at  Veii  ?  Thus  was  the 
question  argued,  and  so  it  seemed  likely  to  be  decided.  In 
vain  Camillus  opposed  it  with  all  the  influence  which  his  late 
services  had  given  him.     Even  standing  in  the  Forum,  under 
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shadow  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  Citadel  so  well  defended  by 
Manlius  over  their  heads,  in  the  sight  of  their  country's  gods, 
which  had  now  been  safely  brought  back  from  the  friendly 
refuge  of  Caere,  the  Plebeians  were  ready  to  agree  to  a  general 
migration  of  the  whole  people,  when  (so  runs  the  story)  a 
sudden  omen  changed  their  hearts  and  minds.  A  certain  cen- 
turion was  leading  a  party  of  soldiers  through  the  city,  and, 
halting  them  in  the  Forum  while  the  question  was  in  hot  de- 
bate, he  used  these  memorable  words :  "  Standard-bearer, 
pitch  the  standard  here  ;  here  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  stay  ! " 

§  2.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  rebuild  the  city,  and  the 
Senate  did  all  in  their  power  to  hasten  on  the  work.  They 
took  care  to  retrace,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  ancient  sites  of  the 
temples ;  but  the  hurry  was  too  great  and  authority  too  weak 
to  prescribe  any  rules  for  marking  out  the  streets  and  fixing 
the  habitations  of  the  citizens.  All  they  did  was  to  supply 
tiling  for  the  houses  at  the  public  expense.  Then  men  built 
their  houses  where  they  could,  where  the  ground  was  most 
clear  of  rubbish,  or  where  old  materials  were  most  easy  to  be 
got.  Hence,  when  these  houses  came  to  be  joined  together  by 
others,  so  as  to  form  streets,  these  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  were  often  built  across  the 
lines  of  the  ancient  sewers,  so  that  there  was  now  no  good  and 
effectual  drainage.  The  irregularity  continued  till  Rome  was 
again  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Nero. 

§  3.  Great  were  the  evils  that  were  caused  by  this  hurry. 
The  healthiness  of  the  city  must  have  been  impaired,  order 
and  decency  must  have  suffered.  But,  besides  this,  there  was 
one  particular  evil  at  the  moment  which  threatened  very  great 
mischief.  The  mass  of  the  people,  having  little  or  nothing  of 
their  own,  or  having  lost  all  in  the  late  destruction,  were 
obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  complete  their  dwellings : 
and  as  tillage  had  for  the  last  season  been  nearly  suspended, 
the  want  and  misery  that  prevailed  was  great.  Now  we  have 
seen  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did  indeed  regulate  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  left  untouched  the  ancient  severity  of  the  laws  of 
debt  ;a  so  that  now  again,  as  after  the  wars  against  the  Tar- 

'  Chapt.  ari.  §  4. 
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quins,  many  of  the  poorer  sort  were  reduced  to  bondage  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  Patricians  and  Plebeians  ;  for  the  latter 
now  possessed  many  rich  members,  and  the  rich  persons  of  both 
orders  began  to  act  together. 

§  4.  Then  it  was  that  M.  Manlius,  the  defender  of  the 
Capitol,  stood  forth  as  the  patron  of  the  poor.  He  saw  a 
debtor  being  taken  to  prison,  whom  he  recognised  as  a  brave 
centurion  that  had  formerly  served  with  him  in  the  wars.  He 
instantly  paid  the  man's  debt  and  set  him  free.  After  this  he 
did  the  same  for  many  others ;  and,  selling  the  best  part  of 
his  landed  property,  he  declared  that  while  he  could  prevent 
it  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  imprisoned  for  debt 
His  popularity  rose  high,  and  with  the  poorer  sort  the  name 
of  M.  Manlius  was  more  in  esteem  than  that  of  the  great 
Camillus.  Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  relieving  want; 
he  also  stepped  forward  as  an  accuser  of  the  Patricians  and 
Senators :  they  had  divided  among  themselves,  he  said,  part  of 
the  gold  which  had  been  raised  to  pay  the  Gauls.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Patricians  asserted  that  Manlius  was  endea- 
vouring to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Rome,  and  that  this  was  the 
real  purpose  of  all  his  generosity.  The  Senate  ordered  a  Dic- 
tator to  be  named,  and  Au.  Cornelius  Cossus  was  the  person 
chosen.  He  summoned  Manlius  before  him,  and  required  him 
to  prove  the  charge  which  he  had  maliciously  brought  against 
the  ruling  body.  He  failed  to  do  so  and  was  cast  into  prison ; 
but  he  claimed  to  be  regularly  tried  before  the  whole  People 
assembled  in  their  Centuries ;  and  his  claim  was  allowed.  On 
the  appointed  day  he  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martius,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  debtors,  every  one  of  whom  he  had 
redeemed  from  bondage.  Then  he  exhibited  spoils  taken  from 
thirty  enemies  slain  by  himself  in  single  combat ;  eight  civic 
crowns  bestowed  each  of  them  for  the  life  of  a  citizen  saved  in 
battle,  with  many  other  badges  given  him  in  token  of  bravery. 
He  laid  bare  his  breast,  and  showed  it  all  scarred  with  wounds, 
and,  turning  to  the  Capitol,  he  called  those  gods  to  aid  whom 
he  had  saved  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  barbarians. 
The  appeal  was  felt,  and  if  the  Centuries  had  given  their  votes 
there  and  then,  he  would  certainly  have  been  acquitted  of  high 
treason.     His  enemies,  therefore,  contrived  to  break  up  that 
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Assembly  ;  and  shortly  after  he  was  put  on  his  trial  in  another 
place,  the  Peteline  grove,  whence  (it  is  said)  the  Capitol  could 
not  be  seen.  Here  he  was  at  once  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  A  bill  was 
then  brought  in  and  passed,  enacting  that  his  house  on  the 
Capitol  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  no  one  of  his  Gens 
should  hereafter  bear  the  fore-name  of  Marcus.b 

§  5.  When  we  read  this  story,  so  like  the  stories  of  Sp.  Cas- 
sius  and  Sp.  Maelius,  we  again  ask,  was  M.  Manlius  really  a 
traitor  or  no?  Here  also  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  positive 
answer.  Yet  there  are  circumstances  which  show  that  probably 
he  was  not  free  from  guilt.  The  ostentatious  way  in  which  he 
relieved  the  debtors  is  no  good  sign  ;  and  we  read  that  in  his 
first  trial  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  were  against  him.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  endeavoured  to  exalt  himself  by  means  of 
the  poorest  classes,  and  thus  raised  against  him  not  only  the 
Patrician  Lords,  but  also  all  the  wealthier  Plebeians,  or  in- 
deed men  of  all  orders,  who  had  cause  to  fear  disorder  and 
revolution.  There  are  several  different  accounts  of  his  trial 
and  latter  days.  One  historian0  tells  us,  that  Manlius  fore- 
stalled his  arrest  by  heading  an  insurrection,  and,  seizing  the 
Capitol,  where  he  himself  dwelt,d  bade  defiance  to  the  power  of 
the  Senate  ;  but  that  the  Senate  craftily  seduced  a  false  friend 
of  the  traitor ;  and  that  this  man,  pretending  to  have  some- 
thing important  to  tell,  gradually  led  Manlius  to  the  edge  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock  and  pushed  him  unawares  over  the  brink. 

All  accounts  agree  at  least  in  this,  that  Manlius  had  made 
himself  dangerous  to  public  order,  and,  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  which  then  prevailed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Senate  resorted  to  unconstitutional  measures  to  put  him  down. 

§  6.  The  Senate,  however,  also  tried  the  gentler  methods  of 
relieving  the  distressed  and  conciliating  the  disaffected.  The 
lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Veientines  on  the  right 

fc  It  may  be  observed  that  each  gens  et  familia  clung  to  the  same  forc-nanies. 
Thua  Publius,  Lucius,  Cneius,  were  favourite  fore-Dames  of  the  Cornelii; 
Caius  of  the  Julii;  Appius  of  the  Claudii ;  and  so  on. 

•  Dio  Cassius,  Fragm.  xxxiM  ed.Keimar.;  also  as  abridged  byZonaras,  vii.  24. 

d  He  was  aurnamed  Capitolinus  from  this  circumstance  probably,  and  not 
because  he  saved  the  Capitol.  For  we  have  other  families  called  by  the  same 
name,  as  that  of  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus. 
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bank  of  the  Tiber  were  now  incorporated  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory and  divided  into  four  Tribes,  so  that  all  free  men  settled 
in  these  districts  became  burgesses  of  Rome,  and  had  votes  in 
the  Comitia  both  of  the  Centuries  and  Tribes.  Many  Romans 
had  received  allotments  in  the  district,  and  therefore  this  politic 
measure  served  not  only  to  secure  the  affection  of  the  new 
Etrurian  subjects,  but  also  to  benefit  many  poor  citizens  of 
Rome.6  Moreover  an  attempt  was  made  to  plant  a  number  of 
poor  citizens  in  the  Pontine  district.  Yet  these  measures  were 
insufficient  to  heal  the  breach  which  still  subsisted  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Nothing  could  be  effectual  to  this 
end  but  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  chief  magistracy ; 
and  a  struggle  now  commenced  for  that  purpose  which  ended 
successfully. 

§  7.  It  has  been  often  repeated,  that  all  difference  between 
the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  Orders  was  rapidly  disappearing, 
or  rather  that  the  patrician  families  were  dying  off,  and  the 
numbers  of  their  order  gradually  becoming  less,  while  many 
plebeian  families  were  becoming  wealthy  and  powerful.  Already 
we  have  seen  the  Plebeians  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Senate ; 
already  they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  offices  of  Quaestor  and 
^Edile,  and,  as  Military  Tribunes,  could  command  the  armies 
of  the  state ;  but  to  the  highest  curule  offices,  as  the  Censor- 
ship and  Consulship,  they  were  not  admissible,  the  reason 
given  being,  that  for  these  offices  the  auguries  must  be  taken, 
and  no  religious  rites  could  be  performed  save  by  persons  of 
pure  patrician  blood.  This  now  began  to  be  felt  to  be  a 
mockery.  Men  saw  with  their  own  eyes  and  judged  with  their 
own  understanding  that  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  men  of 
like  natures  and  like  faculties,  were  all  called  on  alike  to  share 
burthens  and  dangers  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  therefore 
ought  to  share  alike  the  honours  and  dignities  which  she  con- 
ferred. So  Canuleius  argued  many  years  before,  so  the  Ple- 
beians thought  now ;  and  two  resolute,  clear-headed  Tribunes 
arose,  who  proposed,  and  at  length  carried,  the  celebrated  laws 
by  which  Plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  highest  honours. 

These  two  men  were  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  his 
kinsmaa 

*  See  Chapt.  zviii.  §  2. 
vol.  i.  N 
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§  8.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  first  roused  to  the  undertaking.  It  runs  thus.  M. 
Fabius  Ambustus,  a  Patrician,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder 
married  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  a  Patrician,  the  younger  to  C.  Lici- 
nius,  a  Plebeian.  It  happened  that  Sulpicius  was  Consular 
Tribune  in  the  same  year  that  Licinius  was  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs  ;  and  as  the  younger  Fabia  was  on  a  visit  to  her  sister? 
Sulpicius,  returning  home  from  the  Forum  with  his  lictors, 
alarmed  the  Plebeian's  wife  by  the  noise  he  made  in  entering 
the  house.  The  elder  sister  laughed  at  the  ignorance  which 
was  implied  by  this  alarm  ;  and  the  younger  Fabia,  stung  to 
the  quick,  besought  her  husband  to  place  her  on  a  level  with 
her  proud  sister.  Thus,  says  the  patrician  legend,  Licinius 
formed  the  design  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak.  It  may  be 
observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  story  must  be  an  invention ; — 
because,  Licinius'  wife  being  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  him- 
self been  Consular  Tribune  not  long  before,  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  dignities  of  the  office ;  and  because  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  Licinius  himself  from  being 
Consular  Tribune,  and  thus  equal  in  power  and  dignity  to  his 
brother-in-law.  No  doubt  Licinius  and  his  kinsman  were  led  by 
higher  motives  and  better  principles  to  bring  forward  their  laws. 

§  9.  However  this  might  be,  Licinius  and  Sextius,  being 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  together  in  the  year  376  B.C.,  promul- 
gated the  three  bills  which  have  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
the  Licinian  Rogations.     These  were : 

I.  That  of  all  debts  on  which  interest  had  been  paid,  the 
sum  of  the  interest  paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal, 
and  the  remainder  paid  off  in  three  successive  years. 

II.  That  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  500  jugera  (nearly 
320  acres)  of  the  Public  Land,  nor  should  feed  on  the  public 
pastures  more  than  100  head  of  larger  cattle  and  500  of 
smaller,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine. 

III.  That  henceforth  Consuls,  not  Consular  Tribunes,  should 
always  be  elected,  and  that  one  of  the  two  Consuls  must  be  a 
Plebeian. 

§  10.  Of  these  laws,  the  first  is  of  a  kind  not  very  uncommon 
in  rude  states  of  society,  and  in  such  only  could  it  fail  to  pro- 
duce great  and  serious  mischief.     If  persons  lend  and  borrow 
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money,  without  violating  the  law,  they  enter  into  a  legal  con- 
tract, and  the  State  is  bound  to  maintain  this  contract,  not  to 
annul  or  alter  it.  Cases  will  occur  when  the  borrower  is  un- 
able to  pay  his  debts,  and  that  from  no  fault  or  neglect  of  his 
own ;  and  it  is  good  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  provide  for 
such  cases  of  insolvency, — cases,  that  is,  in  which  the  insolvent 
is  not  guilty  of  fraud  or  neglect  These  laws  must  be  general 
and  known  beforehand,  so  that  when  the  parties  make  the  con- 
tract they  may  do  it  with  their  eyes  open.  But  if  the  State 
were  to  make  a  practice  of  arbitrarily  cancelling  legal  debts, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  this  would  shake  all  confidence,  persons 
would  be  slow  to  lend  money  at  all ;  credit  and  commerce 
would  be  destroyed.  But  at  Rome  in  the  times  after  the  Gallic 
war,  as  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon  (when  a  similar  ordi- 
nance was  passed)  ,f  all  things  were  in  such  confusion,  all  law  so 
weakened,  all  trade  so  utterly  at  a  stand-still,  that  it  might 
possibly  be  necessary  to  resort  to  violent  and  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  this  kind ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  Licinius,  who 
was  himself  a  wealthy  man,  would  not  have  interfered  in  this 
way  but  for  a  presumed  necessity.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
Roman  law,  at  that  time,  was  too  favourable  to  the  creditor,  and 
quite  insufficient  to  protect  the  debtor.  But  the  precedent  was 
a  bad  one ;  and  in  later  times  one  of  the  worst  means  by  which 
demagogues  pandered  to  the  dishonest  wishes  of  the  people  was 
a  promise  of  novce  tabulce,  or  an  abolition  of  all  standing  debts. 
§  11.  The  second  law  was  a  general  Agrarian  Law.  We 
need  only  refer  here  to  what  has  before  been  said  as  to  the 
nature  of  Agrarian  Laws  at  Rome,  namely,  that  they  were  not 
intended  to  confiscate  private  property,  but  to  divide  among 
needy  citizens  the  state-lands,  which  by  the  law  of  the  state 
belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens.?  Former  agrarian  laws 
had  merely  divided  certain  portions  of  State-land  (ager  pub- 

f  His  famous  rur«;g4ij«,  or  Disburdening  Ordinance,  by  which  all  existing 
debts  were  wiped  out.     See  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  Chapt.  x.  §  12.     So 
after  the  ware  of  the  League  in  France,  Sully  deducted  from  the  principal  of 
all  debts  the  usurious  interest  already  paid,  and  left  the  remainder  standing  at 
the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

s  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  8)  states  this  so  clearly,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the 
common  misapprehensions  should  ever  have  arisen.  After  explaining  what  the 
Public  Land  was,  he  says  that  Licinius  ordained  /*>»3/>«  ?£i/»  THZAE  THI  TH2 
vX//««  vi»<r«**ri*rf  «"X !<•»«,  *.  r.  A. 
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licm)  among  the  needy  citizens ;  but  this  proposed  to  lay  down 
a  general  rule,  by  which  the  holding  {jpossessio)  of  all  the  State- 
lands  was  to  be  limited.  The  purpose  of  Licinius  was  a  good 
one.  He  wished  to  maintain  that  hardy  race  of  independent 
yeomen  who  were  the  best  soldiers  in  the  state-militia ;  whereas 
if  all  these  lands  were  absorbed  by  the  rich,  they  would  be  cul- 
tivated by  hired  labourers  or  slaves.  The  subsequent  history 
will  show  how  unfortunate  it  was  for  Rome  that  this  law  was 
not  more  fully  executed  at  a  time  when  its  execution  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy.  It  was  adjourned  till  it  became 
almost  impracticable. 

§  12.  These  two  laws  were  of  a  social  nature,  attempting  to 
regulate  the  private  relations  and  dealings  of  the  citizens :  the 
third  was  a  political  law,  and  needs  no  remark.  It  went  to 
affirm  that  the  Plebeians  had  an  equal  right  to  supreme  power 
with  the  Patricians. 

§  13.  At  first  the  Patricians  were  equally  opposed  to  all  these 
laws ;  they  were  the  chief  creditors,  and  therefore  would  lose 
by  the  first  law ;  they  held  the  bulk  of  the  state-lands  on  easy 
terms,  and  therefore  would  lose  by  the  second;  they  alone 
could  be  Consuls,  and  therefore  they  could  not  brook  the  third. 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  a  violent  resistance ;  nor  is 
it  wonderful  that  they  should  enlist  many  rich  Plebeians  on 
their  side,  for  these  persons  would  suffer  as  much  as  themselves 
from  the  first  two  laws.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  col- 
lege of  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  some  Tribunes  were  found  to  put 
a  veto  on  the  bills.  But  Licinius  and  Sextius  would  not  be 
thus  thwarted,  and  themselves  turned  the  powerful  engine  of 
the  veto  against  their  opponents.  When  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tions arrived  they  interdicted  all  proceedings  in  the  Comitia  of 
the  Centuries;  consequently  no  Consuls,  Consular  Tribunes, 
Censors,  or  Quaestors  could  be  elected:  The  Tribunes  and 
iEdiles,  who  were  chosen  at  the  Comitia  of  Tribes,  were  the 
only  officers  of  state  for  the  ensuing  year. 

§  14.  This  state  of  things  (as  the  Roman  annalists  say)  lasted 
for  five  years,h  Licinius  and  Sextius  being  re-elected  to  the 

h  In  a  highly  organised  state  of  society,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  sus- 
pension of  the  chief  magistrates  for  so  long  a  time.  But  after  the  burning  of 
the  city,  with  the  population  much  diminished,  and  in  the  absence  of  foreign 
wars,  the  thing  seems  not  incredible. 
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Tribunate  every  year.  But  in  the  fifth  year,  when  the  people 
of  Tusculum,  old  allies  of  Rome,  applied  for  aid  against  the 
Latins,  the  Tribunes  permitted  Consular  Tribunes  to  be  elected 
to  lead  the  army,  and  among  them  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
the  father-in-law  and  friend  of  Licinius.  The  latter,  far  from 
relaxing  his  claims,  now  proposed  a  fourth  bill,  providing  that, 
instead  of  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  (duumviri),  both 
Patricians,  there  should  be  ten  (decemviri),  to  be  chosen  alike 
from  both  Orders ; — so  scornfully  did  he  treat  the  pretensions 
of  the  Patricians  to  be  sole  ministers  of  religion. 

The  latter  felt  that  the  ground  was  slipping  from  under  them, 
and  that  the  popular  cause  was  daily  gaining  strength.  In 
vain  did  the  Senate  order  a  Dictator  to  be  named  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  matter  in  their  favour.  The  great  Camillus 
assumed  the  office  for  the  fourth  time,  but  resigned ;  and  P. 
Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  was  named  presently  after,  effected 
nothing.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  friendly  to  the  Ple- 
beians, if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  chose  P.  Licinius 
Calvus,  a  Plebeian,  to  be  his  Master  of  Horse. 

§  15.  As  before,  when  the  Patricians  were  in  opposition  to 
the  Tribunes  Terentilius  and  Canuleius,  so  now  the  more 
moderate  party  proposed  a  compromise.  The  law  respecting 
the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  two  former  of  the  Licinian  Rogations, 
the  two  social  laws,  might  be  conceded,  if  the  Plebeians  would 
not  press  the  political  law,  and  claim  admission  to  the  highest 
curule  rank.  But  this  the  Tribunes  refused.  They  could  not, 
they  said,  effectually  remedy  the  social  evils  of  their  poor 
brethren  unless  they  had  access  to  the  highest  political  power ; 
and  they  declared  they  would  not  allow  the  first  two  bills  to 
become  law  unless  the  third  was  passed  together  with  them. 
"  If  the  people  will  not  eat,"  said  Licinius,  "  neither  shall  they 
drink."  In  vain  the  Patricians  endeavoured  to  turn  this  de- 
claration against  them ;  in  vain  they  represented  the  Tribunes 
as  ambitious  men,  who  cared  not  really  for  the  wants  of  the 
poor  in  comparison  of  their  own  honour  and  dignity ;  in  vain 
the  mass  of  the  Plebeians  avowed  themselves  ready  to  accept 
the  compromise  offered  by  the  Patricians.  The  Tribunes  set 
their  faces  like  iron  against  the  threats  of  the  higher  sort  and 
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the  supplications  of  the  lower.  For  another  five  years  the  grim 
conflict  lasted,  till  at  length  their  resolution  prevailed,  and  in 
the  year  367  b.c.  all  the  three  Licinian  Rogations  became  law. 

This  great  triumph  was  achieved  with  little  tumult  (so  far  as 
we  hear)  and  no  bloodshed.  Who  can  refuse  his  admiration  to 
a  people  which  could  carry  through  their  most  violent  changes 
with  so  much  calmness  and  moderation  ? 

§  16.  But  the  Patricians,  worsted  as  they  were,  had  not  yet 
shot  away  all  their  arrows.  At  the  first  election  after  these 
laws  were  passed,  L.  Sextius  was  chosen  the  first  Plebeian 
Consul.  Now  the  Consuls,  though  elected  at  the  Comitia  of 
the  Centuries,  were  invested  with  the  imperium  or  sovereign 
power  by  a  law  of  the  Curies.1  This  law  the  Patricians,  who 
alone  composed  the  Curies,  refused  to  grant ;  and  to  support 
this  refusal  the  Senate  had  ordered  Camillus,  who  was  now 
some  eighty  years  old,  to  be  named  Dictator  for  the  fifth  time. 
The  old  soldier,  always  ready  to  fight  at  an  advantage,  per- 
ceived that  nothing  now  was  practicable  but  an  honourable 
capitulation.  The  Tribunes  advised  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  Dictator,  but  declared  that  they  would  indict  him  at  the 
close  of  his  office ;  and  he,  taking  a  calm  view  of  the  state  of 
things,  resolved  to  act  as  mediator. k 

§  17.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  further  compro- 
mise. The  Plebeian  Consul  was  invested  with  the  imperium ; 
but  the  judicial  power  was  now  taken  from  the  Consuls  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  supreme  Patrician  Judge,  called  the  Praetor 
of  the  City  {Prcetor  Urbanus),  and  Sp.  Camillus,  son  of  the 
Dictator,  was  the  first  Praetor.  A  hundred  men  (centumviri) 
were  named,  to  whom  he  might  delegate  all  difficult  cases  not 
of  a  criminal  nature.  At  the  same  time  also  another  magis- 
tracy, the  Curule  ^Edileship,  was  created,  to  be  chosen  from 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  in  alternate  years,  who  shared  the 
duties  of  the  only  Plebeian  yEdiles,  and  besides  this,  had  to 

1  Lex  curiata  de  imperio. 

k  Not,  however,  without  another  Secession,  if  we  most  take  Ovid's  words 
literally  {Fast.  i.  639):— 

"Furius  antiquum  populi  superator  Etrusci 
Voverat  et  voti  solverat  ante  fidem. 
Causa,  quod  a  patribus  sumtto  iecenerat  armis 
VulguB  et  ipsa  suas  Roma  timebat  opes." 
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superintend  the  Great  Games,1  for  which  they  were  allowed  a 
certain  sum  from  the  treasury.  At  the  same  time  a  fourth  day 
was  added  to  these  games,  in  honour  of  the  Plebeians. 

§  18.  Thus  the  Patricians  lost  one  of  the  Consulships,  but 
retained  part  of  the  consular  functions  under  other  titles.  And 
when  Camillus  had  thus  effected  peace  between  the  Orders,  he 
vowed  a  temple  to  Concord ;  but  before  he  could  dedicate  it, 
the  old  hero  died.  The  temple,  however,  was  built  according 
to  his  design ;  its  site,  now  one  of  the  best  known  among  those 
of  ancient  Rome,  can  still  be  traced  with  great  certainty  at  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Forum,  immediately  under  the 
Capitoline.m  The  building  was  restored  with  great  magnifi- 
cence by  the  Emperor  Tiberius ;  and  it  deserved  to  be  so,  for 
it  commemorated  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  Roman  history, — 
the  final  union  of  the  two  Orders,  from  which  point  we  must 
date  that  splendid  period  on  which  we  now  enter.  By  this 
event  was  a  single  City  enabled  to  conquer,  first  all  Italy,  and 
then  all  the  civilised  countries  of  the  known  world,  that  is,  all 
the  peoples  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

We  pause  here,  though  it  was  some  years  yet  before  the 
political  equality  of  the  Plebeians  was  fully  recognised.  But  it 
will  be  convenient  to  reserve  this  transition  period  for  the  next 
Book,  because  it  runs  inextricably  into  the  events  there  to  be 
narrated.  The  present  Book  shall  be  closed  with  a  chapter  on 
the  sources  of  Roman  History  down  to  the  point  which  we  have 
now  reached. 

1  Ludi  Magni  or  Romani. 

m  See  the  Plan  of  the  Forum,  Chapt.  iii.  §  24.  Here  also,  as  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  Arx  and  Capitol,  the  German  archoBologers  are  at  issue  with 
the  Italian.  Here  also  Becker's  arguments  appear  conclusive,  R6m.  Alter' 
thumer,  i.  p.  312,  sq. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

SOURCES  OF  EARLY  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

§  1.  Destruction  of  all  public  Records  by  the  Gauls.  §  2.  Meagre  character  of 
these  Records:  early  History  of  Rome  embodied  in  Legends.  §  3.  Legends 
of  the  Patrician  period  full  of  falsehood.  §  4.  Due  to  banquet-minstrelsy 
and  funeral  eulogies.  §  5.  Plebeian  ballads  also  rife.  §  6.  How  this  mass 
of  Legends  was  made  into  History.  §  7.  Tradition  and  documents.  §  8. 
Minstrelsy  lingered  on  after  Burning  by  Gaul,  but  superseded  by  Annals. 

§  1.  When  the  Gaul  departed  and  left  Rome  in  ashes,  it  was 
not  only  the  buildings  of  the  city  which  perished.  We  are 
expressly  told  that  all  public  Records  shared  in  the  general 
destruction, — the  Fasti,  or  list  of  yearly  magistrates  with  their 
triumphs,  the  Annales  Pontificum  and  the  Linen  Rolls  {libri 
lintei),  which  were  annual  registers  or  chronicles  of  events  kept 
by  the  Pontiffs  and  Augurs.* 

This  took  place,  we  know,  about  the  year  390  b.c. 

Now  the  first  Roman  annalists,  Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius  Ali- 
mentus,  Cato  the  Censor,  with  the  poets  Naevius  and  Ennius, 
flourished  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  this  date. 

Whence,  then,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  did  these  writers  and 
their  successors  find  materials  for  the  History  of  Rome  before 
the  burning  of  the  city  ?  What  is  the  authority  for  the  events 
and  actions  which  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
year  390  b.c.  ? 

§  2.  The  answer  to  these  questions  may  partly  be  found  in 
our  fifth  chapter.  The  early  history  of  Rome  was  preserved  in 
old  heroic  lays  or  legends,  which  lived  in  the  memories  of  men, 
and  were  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  early  history  of  all  nations  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  same ;  and  even  if  we  had  the  Fasti  and  the  Annals  com- 
plete, we  should  still  have  to  refer  to  those  legendary  tales  for 
the  substance  and  colour  of  the  early  history.      The  Fasti, 

"  Liv.  vi.  1. 
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indeed,  if  they  were  so  utterly  destroyed  as  Livy  states,  must 
have  been  preserved  in  memory  with  tolerable  accuracy,  for  we 
have  several  lists  of  the  early  magistrates,  which  only  differ  by 
a  few  omissions  and  transpositions.  The  Annals  and  Linen 
Rolls,  if  we  had  copies  of  them,  would  present  little  else  than 
dry  bones  without  flesh,  mere  names  with  a  few  naked  incidents 
attached,  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  famous  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle.  For  narrative  we  should  still  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  Legends.  We  might  know  the  exact  time 
at  which  Coriolanus  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  host, 
but  the  story  would  remain  untouched.  The  Annals  would 
give  us  nothing  of  the  Legends  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  Codes  and  Cloelia,  of 
the  twin  horsemen  of  Lake  Regillus,  of  the  fatal  sufferings  of 
Lucretia  and  Virginia,  of  the  Veientine  soothsayer  and  the 
draining  of  the  Alban  Lake,  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Curtius,  of 
the  deeds  of  Camillus,  and  the  noble  devotion  of  the  aged 
Senators  who  fell  beneath  the  Gallic  sword.  All  these  are  as 
much  matter  of  legendary  story  as  the  lays  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  of  the  Cid 
and  Bernardo,  which  we  read  in  the  ballad  poetry  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain.b 

§  3.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  legendary  charac- 
ter of  the  early  history,  and  endeavoured  very  briefly  to  show 
how  out  of  the  Legends  might  be  extracted  portions  of  historic 
truth  so  far  as  regarded  the  condition  of  Rome  under  the  Kings. 
But  under  the  Patrician  rule,  of  which  we  have  now  been 
speaking,  the  Legends  rather  lead  us  away  from  the  truth  ;  for 
they  pass  into  positive  romance.  We  have  noticed  that  it  was 
the  glaring  discrepancies  and  falsehoods  pervading  the  whole 
Legend  of  Camillus  that  led  Beaufort  to  attack  the  whole  of 
early  Roman  history.  The  falsehood  of  the  Legend  of  Por- 
senna  has  also  been  completely  exposed.  And  if  we  had  the 
materials,  doubtless  many  other  romantic  fictions  might  be 
detected  in  this  region  of  Roman  History.     The  false  state- 

b  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  Annals  even  went  so  far  back  as  the 
earlier  of  these  legends.  The  fact  of  the  year  being  marked  by  fixing  a  nail 
confirms  Iivy's  statement  that  writing  was  little  known  in  those  times: 
"Parvje  et  rarao  per  eadcm  tempora  littenc  .  .  .;  unacustodiafidelis  menioria 
reruni  gestarum." — vi.  1. 
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merits  of  the  Patrician  period  are  quite  different  in  kind  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  legendary  fictions  of  Greece  or  of  Regal 
Rome.  There  we  discern  no  dishonesty  of  purpose,  no  inten- 
tional fraud ;  here  much  of  this  baser  coin  is  current.  In  the 
Legends  of  Porsenna  and  Camillus  the  dishonour  of  Rome  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  invaders  are  studiously  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  glorious  deeds  are  attributed  to  heroes  who  are  proved  to 
have  no  claim  to  such  honour.  It  remains  to  state  the  cause  of 
this  altered  character  in  the  Legends. 

§  4.  The  cause  seems  to  have  been,  chiefly,  the  predominant 
power  of  certain  great  Houses.  The  Valerii,  the  Fabii,  the 
Furii,  the  Horatii,  the  Mucii,  appropriated  to  themselves  and 
their  ancestors  deeds  which  were  never  performed ;  and  family 
bards  or  minstrels  made  it  their  vocation  to  pandar  to  this  idle 
and  unreal  love  of  honour.  The  occasion  on  which  these  poets 
were  enabled  to  exalt  the  family  of  their  patrons  arose  out  of 
the  custom  common  among  all  rude  nations  to  enhance  the 
pleasures  of  wine  and  wassail  by  music  and  heroic  song.  Of 
these  practices  we  have  direct  and  positive  evidence.  "  Cato, 
in  his  Origines,  tells  us,"  says  Cicero,  "  that  it  was  an  old 
custom  at  banquets  for  those  who  sate  at  table  to  sing  to  the 
flute  the  praiseworthy  deeds  of  famous  men."c  But  these  lays 
had  perished  in  Cicero's  time.  "  Oh,"  he  exclaims  in  another 
place,  "  Oh  that  we  had  left  some  of  those  old  lays  of  which 
Cato  speaks  in  his  Origines  !"d  Valerius  Maximus  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  same  fact*  Varro  adds  that  well-born  boys 
used  to  sing  these  ballads  to  the  company/  like  Phemios  in  the 
Odyssey,  or  Cadwallader  in  the  halls  of  the  kings  of  Powys. 
We  may  wish  with  Cicero  that  Cato  had  preserved  some  of 
these  Beliques  of  early  Latin  poetry,  and  had  thus  done  his 
country  the  same  service  that  Percy  and  Scott  have  rendered 
to  the  minstrelsy  of  old  England  and  of  the  Scottish  border. 
We  should  then  be  able  more  clearly  to  distinguish  between 
the  poem  and  the  chronicle,  as  they  lie  mixed  in  the  pages  of 
Livy. 

Besides  this  practice  of  banquet  minstrelsy,  it  was  a  custom 
much  honoured  at  Rome,  on  occasion  of  the  funerals  of  persons 

c  Quacationes  Tuscul.  iv.  2.  d  Brutus,  19. 

*  ii.  1,  10.  (  Varro  ap.  Nonium,  s.  v.  Assd  voce. 
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of  rank,  to  carry  forth  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  when 
family  bards  rehearsed  their  laudatory  songs,  and  family 
chroniclers  poured  forth  panegyrics  in  praise  of  the  illustrious 
dead. 8  At  such  times  truth  is  little  regarded.  The  common 
saying,  "  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,"  is  easily  extended  to  the 
families  and  ancestors  of  the  departed.  The  stories  of  Hora- 
tius  and  of  Mucius  may  be  traced  to  the  desire  of  the  Horatii 
and  Mucii  of  later  times  to  connect  themselves  with  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  If  we  had  an  Etruscan  account  of  the  siege 
of  Rome  by  Porsenna,  we  should  probably  hear  little  of  these 
famous  names ;  and  if  a  Gallic  bard  had  sung  the  lay  of  Bren- 
nus,  the  great  Camillus  would  lose  more  than  half  his  great- 
ness. This  may  be  illustrated  by  Percy's  remarks  on  the 
battle  of  Otterburn.  The  version  which  he  gives  "  is  related," 
he  says,  "  with  the  allowable  partiality  of  an  English  poet ;" 
while  "  the  Scottish  writers  have,  with  a  partiality  at  least  as 
allowable,  related  it  no  less  in  their  own  favour."  The  version 
adopted  by  the  minstrel  varied  according  as  he  touched  his 
harp  in  the  halls  of  the  Percy  or  the  Douglas. 

§  5.  It  may  be  observed  that  some  of  the  Legends,  as  those 
of  Virginia,  show  a  manifest  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Ple- 
beians. No  doubt  the  lower  Order  had  their  minstrels  as  well 
as  the  higher,  nor  did  the  praises  of  the  great  Plebeian  Houses 
remain  unsung.  So  in  our  own  country  the  Commons  had 
their  poets  as  well  as  the  great  feudal  lords;  nor  were  the 
deeds  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  of  the  Childe  of  Elle,  or  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  more  famous  than  the  "  Gestes  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John,"  the  feats  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clym  of  the  Clough, 
and  of  other  heroes  in  whose  names  the  people  delighted. 

§  6.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  at  the  burning  of 
Rome  there  was  abundant  store  of  these  romantic  lays  or 
ballads,  which  were  constantly  called  for  and  constantly  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  hearers.  Thus  they  lived,  and  thus 
they  were  propagated,  till  they  were  reduced  into  more  regular 
form  by  Naevius  and  Ennius,  and  the  prose  chroniclers  in  the 

'  Such  BongB  and  speeches  were  called  ncenke,  laudationes. — "Absint  inani 
funere  nanus,"  says  Horace;  that  is,  "I  am  a  poet,  and  shall  not  die:  my 
funeral, therefore,  will  be  an  idle  ceremony;  funeral-songs  will  be  wasted  upon 
me."— Od.  ii.  20,  21. 
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times  before  and  after  the  great  Hannibalic  war,  and  at  length 
were  embalmed  in  the  great  work  of  Livy,  who  gave  them,  as 
he  found  them,  in  their  true  poetic  form.  But  for  him,  per- 
haps, the  mass  of  these  legends  might  have  been  filtered  off 
into  rationalising  narratives,  like  those  of  Piso.h  Thus  not 
only  should  we  have  lost  the  life  of  the  Roman  Annals,  but  we 
should  have  regarded  them  as  so  dry  and  uninteresting,  that 
they  would  have  been  studied  no  more  than  the  early  history 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  and  we  should  have  altogether  lost  the 
spirit-stirring  story  of  these  early  times.  We  may  therefore 
say,  paradoxically,  that  it  is  to  the  fiction  manifest  in  the 
legendary  tales  of  Livy  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  early  Roman  History. 

§  7.  Besides  these  lays,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was 
a  mass  of  traditional  history  which  preserved  incidents  in  the 
struggle  of  the  two  Orders.  Some  documents  were  certainly 
preserved,  as  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  Treaty 
with  Carthage  which  Polybius  saw.1  There  were  also,  no 
doubt,  archives  preserved  in  Latin  towns,  from  which  careful 
inquirers  might  have  gleaned  information:  but  searching 
examination  of  this  kind  was  little  the  fashion  among  Roman 
annalists. 

§  8.  After  the  burning  of  the  city  the  minstrels  still  con- 
tinued to  compose  their  romances.  It  is  plain  that  the  combats 
of  Valerius  Corvus  and  Manlius  Torquatus  with  gigantic  Gauls 
were  borrowed  from  ballads  in  their  honour ;  but  few  or  none 
appear  in  the  pages  of  Livy  after  this  date,  and  one  reason  for 
their  somewhat  sudden  disappearance  is  the  fact  that  after  this 
time  the  Annals  or  Registers  are  preserved ;  so  that  henceforth 
Chroniclers,  with  their  dry  narratives,  superseded  the  minstrels. 
The  meagre  and  unintelligible  Annals  of  the  years  that  follow 
the  Gallic  irruption  are  a  specimen  of  what  would  have 
remained  to  us,  had  all  the  Legendary  History  perished,  and 
had  the  Annals  been  preserved  entire  from  the  first  ages  of  the 
Republic. 

h  See  Chapt.  v.  §  6.  ■  Chapt.  vi.  §  1. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  LICINIAN  LAWS.     CIVIL  HISTORY  TO  THE  FIRST 

SAMNITE  WAR.     (B.C.  366—344.) 

§  1.  Difficulties  of  Social  Reformation.  §  2.  Increased  by  pestilence:  Gulf  in 
Forum:  Self-sacrifice  of  M.  Curtius.  §  3.  Also  by  Gallic  inroads.  §  4. 
Vain  attempts  to  limit  rate  of  interest.  §  5.  Evasion  of  Second  Licinian 
Law.  §  6.  Attempts  to  set  aside  Third  Licinian  Law  foiled :  First  Plebeian 
Dictator:  First  Plebeian  Censor.  §  7.  Plebeian  honours  limited  to  a  few 
families.    §  8.  Subject  of  this  Book. 

§  1.  Various  causes  were  for  some  time  interposed  to  prevent 
the  due  execution  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Indeed  the  first  two  of 
these  measures,  which  aimed  at  social  improvements,  may  be 
said  to  have  failed.  Social  abuses  are  always  difficult  to  cor- 
rect. The  evils  are,  in  these  cases,  of  slow  growth  ;  their  roots 
strike  deep;  they  can  only  be  abated  by  altering  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  which  cannot  be  effected  in  the 
existing  generation ;  they  will  not  give  way  at  once  to  the  will 
of  a  lawgiver,  however  good  his  judgment,  however  pure  his 
motives,  however  just  his  objects.  In  most  cases  he  must  con- 
tent himself  with  carrying  his  reform,  and  leaving  it  to  work 
upon  a  fiiture  generation.  But  the  common  difficulty  of 
removing  social  evils  was  increased  in  Rome  at  this  time  by 
circumstances. 

§  2.  For  two  years  a  pestilence  raged  in  the  city,  which 
swept  away  great  numbers  of  citizens  and  paralysed  the  in- 
dustry of  aJL     The  most  illustrious  of  its  victims  was  Camillus, 
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who  died  even  more  gloriously  than  he  had  lived,  while  dis- 
charging the  office  of  peacemaker.  About  the  same  time  the 
region  of  the  city  was  shaken  by  earthquakes ;  the  Tiber  over- 
flowed his  bed  and  flooded  the  Great  Circus,  so  that  the  games 
then  in  course  of  celebration  were  broken  off.  Not  long  after 
a  vast  gulf  opened  in  the  Forum,  as  if  to  say  that  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  Roman  People  was  to  be  used  no  more.  The 
seers  being  consulted,  said  that  the  gods  forbade  this  gulf  to 
close  till  that  which  Rome  held  most  valuable  were  thrown  into 
it  Then,  when  men  were  asking  what  this  might  be,  a  noble 
youth,  named  M.  Curtius,  said  aloud  that  Rome's  true  riches 
were  brave  men,  that  nothing  else  so  worthy  could  be  devoted 
to  the  gods.  Thus  saying,  he  put  on  his  armour,  and,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  leaped  into  the  gulf;  and  straightway,  says  the 
legend,  the  earth  closed  and  became  solid  as  before  ;  and  the 
place  was  called  the  Lacus  Curtius  for  ever  after.* 

§  3.  To  these  direct  visitations  of  God,  the  pestilence  and 
the  earthquake,  was  added  a  still  more  terrible  scourge  in  the 
continued  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  It  has  been  noticed  above 
that  in  the  years  3G1  and  350  B.c.b  hordes  of  these  barbarians 
again  burst  into  Latium  and  again  ravaged  all  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory. 

§  4  These  combined  causes  so  increased  the  distress  of  the 
poor  that  no  one  can  wonder  to  hear  of  debts  being  multiplied 
every  day.  We  read  therefore  without  surprise  that  in  the 
year  357  b.c,  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  Duillius  and  Maenius,  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs,  to  restore  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  XII. 
Tables,0  which  in  the  late  troubles  had  fallen  into  neglect ;  and 
five  years  later  (in  352)  the  Consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rutilus,  brought  forward  a  measure  to  assist  the  operation 
of  the  Licinian  law  of  debt.  Many  persons  had  not  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  law,  because  their  whole  property  was 
invested  in  land  or  houses ;  and  owing  to  the  general  distress 
and  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  they  could  not  sell  this  pro- 

•  According  to  an  older  legend  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Sabine  cham- 
pion, Mettua  Curtius  (Chapt.  ii.  §  9).  Here  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
"double  legend."  The  spot  was  called  «*  the  Lacus  Curtius;"  and  to  account 
for  the  name  two  legends  arose,  one  recent,  the  other  of  remote  antiquity. 

*  Chapt.  xir.  §§  12  and  13.  «  Chapt.  xi.  §  4. 
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perty  but  at  a  very  heavy  loss.  The  Consuls  therefore  ap- 
pointed Five  Commissioners  {quinqueviri  mensarii),  with  power 
to  make  estimates  of  all  debts  and  of  the  property  of  the 
debtors.  This  done,  the  Commissioners  advanced  money  to 
discharge  the  debt,  so  far  as  it  was  covered  by  the  property  of 
the  debtor.  Thus  a  quantity  of  land  came  into  possession  of 
the  state ;  and  landed  property  in  general  must  have  become 
more  valuable,  while  money  was  more  freely  circulated,  and 
must  have  been  more  easy  to  procure  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
The  measure  was  wise  and  useful,  but  could  only  be  partial  in 
its  effects.  It  could  not  help  those  debtors  who  had  no  pro- 
perty, or  not  enough  property  wherewith  to  pay  their  debts. 
Hence  we  find  that  in  another  five  years  (347  b.c.)  the  rate  of 
interest  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  ;d  and  some  years  after- 
wards it  was  tried  to  abolish  interest  altogether.  But,  laws  to 
limit  interest  then,  as  ever  since,  proved  ineffectual  or  even 
mischievous.  It  is  always  easy  to  evade  such  laws ;  and  the 
only  difference  they  make  is,  that  needy  borrowers  have  to 
resort  to  grasping  and  dishonest  usurers,  who  charge  higher 
interest  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  risk.  In  short,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect, 
that  all  these  laws  proved  insufficient,  and  in  the  year  342  b.g 
recourse  was  had  to  a  measure  still  more  sweeping  and  violent 
than  the  Licinian  law,  which  shall  be  spoken  of  in  its  proper 
place.6 

§  5.  There  were,  then,  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  law 
for  relieving  debtors.  These  were  increased,  as  has  been  seen, 
by  circumstances,  and  we  must  now  add  the  selfishness  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  rich  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  who  held  the  bulk 
of  the  Public  Land  in  their  own  hands.  If  these  lands  had 
been  leased  out  on  moderate  terms  to  the  poorer  sort,  no  doubt 
they  would  have  been  able  in  great  measure  to  avoid  debt  for 
the  future.  But  the  present  holders  contrived  to  evade  the 
Licinian  law  in  the  following  way.  If  a  man  held  more  than 
500  jugera,  he  emancipated  his  son  and  made  over  a  portion  of 

d  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  16.  Fcenua  semi-unciarium,  t.  e.  h  of  the  capital,  being 
4}  per  cent,  for  the  old  Roman  year  of  10  months,  or  5  per  cent,  for  the  com- 
mon year.     See  Chapt.  xi.  §  4. 

•  Chapt.  xyiii.  §  12. 
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the  land  nominally  to  him,  or,  if  he  had  no  son,  to  some  other 
trusty  person.  With  sorrow  we  hear  of  these  practices,  and 
with  still  greater  sorrow  we  learn  that  in  the  year  354  b.c.  C. 
Licinius  himself  was  indicted  by  the  Curule  yEdile,  M.  Popillius 
Laenas,  for  fraudulently  making  over  500  jugera  to  his  son, 
while  he  held  another  500  in  his  own  name.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  suspicion  of  his  true  character  that  induced  the  people  to 
elect  L.  Sextius,  his  kinsman,  first  Plebeian  Consul,  instead  of 
Licinius  himself.  Thus,  by  neglect  and  fraud,  the  remedy  for 
pauperism,  which  might  have  been  found  in  the  Agrarian  Law, 
was  set  aside,  till  the  Gracchi  arose  and  vainly  endeavoured, 
after  more  than  two  centuries  of  abuse,  to  correct  what  might 
have  been  prevented. 

§  6.  The  law  for  equalising  political  power  was  more  effec- 
tive. For  eleven  years  after  the  Licinian  law  one  Consul 
was  always  a  Plebeian.  Then  the  Patricians  made  a  last 
struggle  to  recover  their  exclusive  privilege ;  and  in  the  year 
355  b.c.  we  have  a  Sulpicius  and  a  Valerius  as  Consuls,  both 
of  them  Patricians ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  dozen 
years  we  find  the  law  violated  in  like  manner  no  less  than 
seven  times. 

These  violations  of  the  law  above  mentioned  were  effected  in 
virtue  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  Senate  to  order  the  Patri- 
cian Consul  to  name  a  Dictator.  At  least  in  the  space  of 
twenty-five  years  after  the  Licinian  laws  we  have  no  less  than 
fifteen  Dictators.  Now  several  of  these  were  appointed  for 
sudden  emergencies  of  war,  such  as  the  Gallic  invasions  of  361 
and  350.  But  often  we  find  Dictators  when  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  foreign  war.  In  the  year  360  we  find  that  both  the 
Consuls  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and  not  the  Dictator.  These  and 
other  reasons  have  led  to  the  belief  that  these  Dictators  were 
appointed  to  hold  the  Consular  Comitia,  and  brought  the  over- 
bearing weight  of  their  political  power  to  secure  the  election  of 
two  Patrician  Consuls. 

§  7.  But  if  this  were  the  plan  of  the  Patricians,  it  availed 
not  After  the  year  343  &c.  the  law  was  regularly  observed, 
one  Consul  being  Patrician  and  the  other  Plebeian,  till  at 
length  in  the  year  172  b.c,  when  the  patrician  families  had 
greatly  decreased,  both  Consulships  were  opened  to  the  Plebeians, 
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and  from  that  time  forth  the  office  was  held  by  men  of  either 
order  without  distinction. 

The  Plebeians  also  forced  their  way  to  other  offices.  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  the  most  distinguished  Plebeian  of  his  time, 
was  named  Dictator  in  the  year  356  B.C.,  no  doubt  by  the  Ple- 
beian Consul  Popillius  Laenas;  and  five  years  later  (351)  we 
find  the  same  Marcius  elected  to  the  Censorship. 

§  8.  Practically,  therefore,  the  political  reform  of  Licinius 
and  Sextius  had  been  effectual  so  far  as  the  admission  of  Ple- 
beians to  the  highest  offices  of  state  was  concerned.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  these  privileges,  though  no  longer 
engrossed  by  Patricians,  seem  to  have  been  open  only  to  a  few 
wealthy  plebeian  families.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  held  the  Con- 
sulship four  times  in  sixteen  years  (357-342).  M.  Popillius 
Laenas  and  C.  PoDtelius  Libo  enjoyed  a  similar  monopoly  of 
honours. 

§  9.  As  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Patricians  thus  gra- 
dually and  quietly  gave  way,  instead  of  being  maintained  (as 
in  modern  France)  till  swept  away  by  the  violent  tide  of  revo- 
lution, so  did  the  power  of  the  Senate  rise.  It  was  by  the 
wisdom  or  policy  of  this  famous  assembly  that  the  City  of 
Rome  became  mistress  of  Italy  and  of  the  World ;  but  a  more 
convenient  place  for  examining  its  altered  Constitution  will 
occur  hereafter.  At  present  we  proceed  with  our  proper  task. 
Hitherto  the  contest  has  been  internal,  of  citizen  against 
citizen,  in  order  to  gain  an  equality  of  rights.  Henceforth, 
for  two  hundred  years  we  shall  have  to  relate  contests  with 
foreign  people ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  Book  is  to 
give  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Italy,  for  which  the  Roman 
Senate  and  People,  now  at  length  politically  united,  were  pre- 
pared. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

WARS  FROM  THE  BURNING  OF  ROME  TO  THE  FIRST  SAMNITE  WAR. 

(B.C.  389-344.) 

§  1.  Rising  of  Volscians,  -Equians,  and  Etruscans.  Victorious  Dictatorship  of 
Camilla*.  §  i>.  Six  new  Tribes  added,  four  from  the  Etruscan,  two  from 
the  Volseian  territory.  §3.  The  Latin  League  no  longer  in  existence: 
wan*  with  several  Latin  Cities.  §  4.  Fresh  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  favoured 
by  Ueniieans  and  Tiburtines,  §  5.  Renewal  of  Latin  League.  §  ti.  War 
with  the  Tarquinians,  followed  by  a  peace  for  40  years.  §  7.  Third  inroad 
of  Uauls.     Second  Treaty  with  Carthago.     Reflexions. 

§  1.  The  ammls  for  several  years  after  the  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls,  are,  especially  in  regard  to  foreign  wars,  ex- 
tremely vague  and  meagre.  We  have  lost  the  poetic  Legends 
without  finding  anything  like  historic  exactness  in  their  stead. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  first  Rome  had  to  struggle 
for  very  existence.  Before  the  city  was  so  far  restored  as  to 
be  habitable,  it  was  announced  that  the  yEquians  and  Volscians 
were  in  arms.  The  /Equians,  indeed,  never  recovered  from 
the  general  disaster  of  the  Gallic  inroad :  hcncefortli  the  part 
they  play  is  insignificant.  But  the  Volscians  boldly  advanced 
to  I^anuvium,  and  once  more  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  The  City  was  in  great  alarm ;  and  the  Consular  Tri- 
bunes being  deemed  unequal  to  the  exigency,  Camillus  was 
named  Dictator  for  the  second  time.  He  defeated  them  with 
great  loss,  and  pursued  them  into  their  own  territory.  He 
then  marched  rapidly  to  Bolae,  to  which  place  the  ^Equians  had 
advanced,  and  gained  another  victory. 

But  in  the  moment  of  triumph  news  came  that  Etruria  was 
iu  arms.  The  storm  of  the  Gallic  invasion  seems  to  have  been 
averted  from  Etruria  to  Rome,  and  by  a  brave  effort  it  now 
seemed  possible  to  recover  the  territory  which  the  Romans  had 
for  the  second  time  appropriated.  The  people  of  Fidenae  and 
Ficulea  arc  mentioned  as  appearing  in  arms.  A  force  was  sent 
against  them ;  but  so  completely  was  it  routed  on  the  Nones  of 
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July,  that,  this  day  was  noted  in  the  Kalendar  as  the  Poplifuga. 
Siege  was  then  laid  to  Sutrium  by  the  victors,  and  it  fell.  But 
the  prompt  Dictator,  on  the  first  alarm,  marched  his  troops 
straight  from  Bolac  to  the  point  of  danger ;  and  on  the  very  day 
on  which  Sutrium  had  yielded  to  the  foe,  it  was  again  taken  by 
the  Roman  General.  Such  is  the  obscure  account  preserved  of 
this  year's  danger.  Camillus  again  appears  as  the  saviour  of 
Rome.  He  enjoyed  a  threefold  triumph  over  the  Volscians,  the 
^]quians,  and  the  Etrurians. 

§  2.  It  was  two  years  after  these  successes,  that  the  Etruscan 
territory,  now  effectually  conquered,  was  formed  into  four  Tribes, 
as  has  been  mentioned  before.*  By  the  addition  of  these  new 
Tribes,  the  first  that  had  been  added  since  this  very  territory 
had  been  wrested  from  Rome  by  Porsenna,  the  whole  number 
was  raised  to  twenty-five.  The  late  assault  of  the  Etruscans, 
perhaps,  suggested  the  wisdom  of  making  the  free  inhabitants 
of  this  district  citizens  of  Roma  Men  who  had  lately  been 
subject  to  the  oppressive  government  of  a  civic  oligarchy,  being 
now  mingled  with  Roman  Plebeians  who  had  received  allot- 
ments in  the  district,  and  seeing  the  comparative  freedom  of  all 
Roman  Burgesses,  were  sure  in  future  to  fight  for  Rome  rather 
than  join  in  an  insurrection  against  her.  Here  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  sagacious  policy,  which  for  a  time  led  political 
enfranchisement  hand  in  hand  with  conquest.  Thirty  years 
later  (358  b.c.)  the  Senate  pursued  the  same  course  with  respect 
to  the  Pontine  district  and  other  lowlands  which  had  been  re- 
covered from  the  grasp  of  the  Volscians.  A  settlement  of  poor 
Plebeians,  which  was  attempted  in  387  b.c,  failed :  the  emi- 
grants were  cut  off  by  the  Volscian  hills-men.  But  the  territory 
being  now  formed  into  two  Tribes,b  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
number  twenty-seven,  the  inhabitants  had  themselves  an  interest 
in  repressing  predatory  inroads. 

Yet  the  assaults  of  the  Volscians  continued.  In  386  b.c, 
Camillus,  being  Consular  Tribune  for  the  fourth  time,  recon- 
quered Antium,  which  must  have  fallen  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  Volscians  again  after  the  Gallic  invasion.     Colonies  were 

•  Chapt.  xv.  §  6.    The  names  of  these  four  tribes  were  the  Stellatine,  Tro- 
mentine,  Sabatine,  Aniene.     Liv.  vi.  5. 
b  The  Pontine  and  Publilian.     Liv.  vii.  15. 
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sent  to  Satricum  and  Setia  in  Southern  Latium,  to  Nepete  in 
Etruria.  Then  came  the  struggle  for  the  Licinian  laws ;  and 
during  this  period  the  annals  are  altogether  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wars. 

§  3.  But  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Licinian  laws,  there 
were  threatenings  of  greater  danger  than  was  to  be  feared  cither 
from  Etruscans  or  Volscians.  The  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who 
since  the  time  of  Sp.  Cassius  had  been  bound  in  close  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  had  fought  by  her  side  in  all  her  border  wars, 
no  longer  appeared  in  this  position.  The  inroad  of  the  Gauls 
had  broken  up  the  League.  Rome  had  then  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  was  left  in  miserable  weakness.  Many  of  the  Thirty 
Latin  Communities,  the  names  of  which  occur  in  the  League  of 
Cassius,  were  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  the  antiquary  in  vain 
seeks  for  their  site  in  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna.  But  the 
two  important  cities  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste  (Tivoli  and  Pales- 
trina),  perched  on  steep-scarped  rocks,  defied  the  rude  arts  of 
the  invader,  and  had  gained  strength  by  the  ruin  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Praeneste  seems  to  have  seized  the  district  of  Algidus 
and  the  other  lands  from  which  the  yEquians  had  been  expelled. 
Both  Praeneste  and  Tibur  appear  as  separate  and  independent 
Communities,  standing  apart  from  the  rest  of  Latium  and  from 
Rome.  It  was  believed  that  the  Praenestines  encouraged  the 
Volscians  in  their  inroads,  and  in  382  b.c.  war  was  declared 
against  them.  Some  of  the  Latin  cities  joined  Praeneste,  as 
Lanuvium  and  Velitrae;  others  sought  protection  against  her 
from  Rome,  as  Tusculum,  Gabii,  Lavici.  In  this  war  all  is 
obscure.  In  the  course  of  it  even  the  Tusculans  deserted 
Rome.  But  after  a  struggle  of  five  years,  the  Dictator  T.  Quinc- 
tius  took  nine  insurgent  cities,  Velitrae  amongst  the  number, 
and  blockaded  Praeneste  itself,  which  also  capitulated  on  terms 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  Soon  after  Tusculum  also 
was  recovered ;  and  for  the  present  all  fear  of  the  Latins  sub- 
sided. 

§  4.  But  a  few  years  after  the  Temple  of  Concord  had  been 
erected  by  old  Camillus,  fresh  alarms  arose.  The  Hernicans 
gave  signs  of  disquietude.  War  was  declared  against  them  in 
362  B.C.  Next  year  came  the  second  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  and 
it  was  observed  with  consternation  that  this  terrible  foe  occupied 
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the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  was  not  molested  cither  by  the 
Latins  of  Tibur  or  by  the  Hernicans.  In  the  year  360  b.c.  the 
Fasti  record  a  triumph  of  the  Consul  Fabius  over  this  last- 
named  people,  and  another  of  his  colleague  Poetelius  over  the 
men  of  Tibur  and  the  Gauls c — an  ominous  conjunction. 

§  5.  But  this  new  inroad  of  the  barbarians,  which  threatened 
Rome  with  a  second  ruin,  really  proved  a  blessing;  for  the 
remaining  Latin  cities,  which  in  the  late  conflicts  had  stood 
aloof,  terrified  by  the  presence  of  the  Gauls,  and  seeing  safety 
only  in  union,  now  renewed  their  league  with  Home,  and  the 
Hernicans  soon  after  followed  their  example.  The  glory  of 
concluding  this  second  league  belongs  to  C.  Plautius,  the  ple- 
beian consul  of  the  year  358  b.c.  The  Gauls  now  quitted 
Latium,  we  know  not  how  or  why.  Of  all  the  Latin  cities, 
Tibur  alone  remained  out  of  the  alliance ;  but  in  a  year  or  two 
even  Tibur  was  compelled  to  yield. 

§  6.  While  these  dangers  were  successfully  averted  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  war  had  been  declared  against  Rome  by 
the  powerful  Etruscan  city  of  Tarquinii,  which  lay  beyond  the 
Ciminian  Hills.  This  was  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  new 
League  was  formed  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans.  But  for  this, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Rome,  exhausted  as  she  was,  could 
have  resisted  the  united  assaults  of  Gauls,  Volscians,  Latins, 
Hernicans,  and  Etruscans.  As  it  was,  she  found  it  hard  to  repel 
the  Tarquinians.  This  people  made  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
hills,  defeated  the  Consul  C.  Fabius,  and  sacrificed  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  Roman  prisoners  to  their  gods  (b.c.  358).  Two 
years  later  they  were  joined  by  the  Faliscans.  Bearing  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  having  their  hair  wreathed  into  snake- 
like tresses,  they  attacked  the  Romans  with  savage  cries,  and 
drove  them  before  them.  They  overran  the  district  lately 
formed  into  four  new  Tribes,  and  threatened  Rome  itself.  Then 
M.  Popillius  Lsenas,  the  Plebeian  Consul,  being  ordered  by 
the  Senate  to  name  a  Dictator,  named  another  Plebeian,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  of  his  order  (as  we  have  said)  who  was 
advanced  to  this  high  office  ;  and  his  conduct  justified  the 
appointment     The  enemy  was  defeated.     The  Senate  refused 

e  "C.  Pooteliua  C.  F.  Q.  N.  Libo  Visolus  Cos.  de  Galleis  et  Tiburtibus." 
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a  triumph  to  the  Plebeian ;  but  the  People  in  their  Tribes  voted 
that  he  should  enjoy  the  well-earned  honour. 

For  a  moment  the  people  of  Care,  the  old  allies  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  given  shelter  to  their  sacred  things,  their 
women,  and  children,  in  the  panic  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  joined 
the  war ;  but  almost  immediately  after  sued  for  peace.  The 
Romans,  however,  remembered  this  defection,  as  we  shall  have 
to  mention  in  a  future  page.d  Hie  Tarquinians  were  again 
defeated  in  a  great  battle.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
prisoners  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum  to  retaliate 
for  former  barbarity.  In  the  year  351  b.c.  a  peace  of  forty 
years  was  concluded,  after  a  struggle  of  eight  years'  duration. 

§  7.  It  was  in  the  very  next  year  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
war  that  the  third  inroad  of  the  Gauls  took  place,  of  which  we 
have  above  spoken,  when  L.  Camillus,  grandson  of  the  old 
Dictator,  rivalled  the  glory  of  his  progenitor,  and  L.  Valerius 
gained  his  name  of  Corvus.  Thus  remarkably  was  Rome  car- 
ried through  the  dangers  of  intestine  strife  and  surrounding 
wore.  When  she  was  at  strife  within,  her  enemies  were  quiet 
Before  each  new  assault  commenced  a  former  foe  had  retired 
from  the  field,  and  Rome  rose  stronger  from  every  fall.  She 
had  now  recovered  all  the  Latin  coast-land  from  the  Tiber  to 
Circeii ;  and  her  increasing  importance  is  shown  by  a  renewed 
treaty  with  the  great  commercial  city  of  Carthage.*  But  a 
more  formidable  enemy  was  now  to  be  encountered  than  had 
as  yet  challenged  Rome  to  conflict ;  and  a  larger  area  oj>encd 
to  her  ambition.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  after  the  last 
event  of  which  we  have  spoken  the  First  Samnite  War  began. 

d  Chapt.  xxvii.  §  12  (1).  *  Liv.  vii.  '27,  Oros.  iii.  7. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

FIRST  SAMNITE  WAR.    (B.C.  343—341.) 

§  1.  Origin  and  geographical  position  of  the  Samnites.  §  2.  Little  unity  be- 
tween them  and  kindred  tribes.  §  3.  Samnites  a  pastoral  people.  §  4. 
They  spread  from  their  mountains  over  various  parts  of  the  coast.  Cam- 
pania. Their  Colonists  become  their  enemies.  §  5.  Causes  of  the  War. 
§  6.  First  year  of  the  War:  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus  gained  by  Valerius 
Corvus.  Other  victories.  §  7.  Peace  concluded  next  year.  Reasons.  §  8. 
First  Reason  :  Mutiny  of  Roman  Legions  wintering  in  Campania.  They 
advance  to  Bovillaj,  and  are  joined  by  Plebeians  from  the  City:  Fourth 
Secession.  §  9.  Difference  between  this  and  former  Secessions.  It  is  put 
down  by  Valerius.  §  10.  Laws  for  improving  the  condition  of  soldiers. 
§  11.  Genucian  Laws.  Laws  for  relieving  Debtors:  remarks.  §  12.  Second 
Reason  deferred  to  next  Chapter. 

§  1.  We  must  now  carry  our  eyes  beyond  the  district  described 
in  our  sixth  Chapter,  and  penetrate  into  Campania  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Apennines,  of  which,  as  yet,  our  History  has  taken 
no  count. 

The  Sabines  are  a  people  connected  with  the  earliest  legends 
of  Rome.  But  the  Sabines  of  Cures  and  the  lower  country 
between  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber  are  those  who  have  hitherto 
engaged  our  attention.  It  is  in  the  highlands  of  Reate  and 
Amiternum  that  we  must  search  for  the  cradle  of  the  race. 
The  valleys  of  this  high  district  afford  but  scanty  subsistence ; 
and  the  hardy  mountaineers  ever  and  anon  cast  off  swarms  of 
emigrants,  who  sought  other  homes,  and  made  good  their  claim 
by  arms.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Sabellian  race,  when  famine 
threatened  and  population  became  too  dense,  to  devote  the  whole 
produce  of  one  spring-time,  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  the  gods.* 
Among  other  produce,  the  youth  born  in  that  year  were  in- 
cluded :  they  were  dedicated  to  the  god  M amers  (Mars),  and 
went  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad.  On  one  such  occasion 
the  emigrants,  pressing  southward  along  the  highland  valleys, 

*  This  was  called  a  Ver  sacrum. 
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occupied  the  broad  mountain  district  which  lies  northward  of 
Campania.  Such  is  the  story  which  the  Samnites  told  of  their 
own  origin.b  The  Picenians  on  the  north  coast,  with  the  four 
allied  Cantons  of  the  Vestinians,  Marrucinians,  Pelignians,  and 
Marsians,  who  were  interposed  between  the  Samnites  and  their 
ancestral  Sabines,  claimed  kin  with  both  nations.  The  Samnites 
themselves  also  formed  four  Cantons, — the  Caraccnians,  Pen- 
trians,  Caudiuians,  and  Herpinians.  Of  these  Cantons,  the 
first  and  last  are  little  heard  of.  The  Pentnans  were  far  the 
most  considerable  :  they  occupied  the  rugged  mountain  district 
between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Vulturnus  and  the  Calor. 
Here  a  great  mass  of  mountains,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Mount  Matesc,  projects  boldly  from  the  central  chain,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  6000  feet ;  and  its  steep  defiles  offer 
defences  of  great  natural  strength  against  an  invader.  But  the 
remains  of  massive  polygonal  masonry,  which  are  still  seen  on 
the  rocky  heights  occupied  by  their  towns  of  JEsernia  and  Bovia- 
num  (Isernia  and  Bojano),  show  that  the  Samnites  trusted  to 
military  art  as  well  as  to  natural  strength  of  country.  Below 
Mount  Mat&e,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  lay  the  Cantons  of 
the  Caudinians,  whose  town  of  Beneventum  (anciently  called 
Maleventum,  or  Maliessa)  also  offered  a  position  made  strong 
by  art  It  is  within  these  limits,  from  isernia  to  Beneventum, 
that  the  scenes  of  the  chief  campaigns  of  the  Samnite  wars 
were  laid. 

§  2.  It  must  be  remarked  that  but  little  connexion  seems  to 
have  been  maintained  between  the  Samnite  Cantons  and  their 
Sabellian  kinsmen  to  the  north.  If  the  Sabines  of  the  Upper 
Apennines,  if  the  Marsian,  and  Pelignian,  and  other  Cantons 
which  lie  between  the  Sabines  and  the  Samnites,  had  combined, 
nay,  if  all  the  Samnite  Cantons  had  been  closely  united,  the 
issue  of  the  wars  which  were  waged  with  Rome  might  have 
been  different.  But  the  brunt  of  conflict  fell  chiefly  on  the 
Pentrians  and  Caudinians ;  and  it  was  not  till  their  strength 
was  well  nigh  exhausted  that  the  other  Sabellian  tribes  came 
forward  to  oppose  the  growing  power  of  Rome. 

§  3.  From  the  nature  of  their  country,  the  Samnites  were  for 

*  Strabo,  who  give*  a  similar  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Picenians. 
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the  most  part  a  pastoral  people.  Their  mountains  break  into 
numberless  valleys,  sloping  both  to  the  north  and  south,  well 
watered,  and  fresh  even  in  the  summer  heats.  Into  these  valleys, 
as  is  still  the  practice  of  the  country,  the  flocks  were  driven  from 
the  lower  lands,  ascending  higher  and  higher  as  the  heats 
increased,  and  descending  towards  the  plain  in  the  same  gradual 
way  as  autumn  inclined  towards  winter.0 

§  4.  But  the  Samnites  were  not  contented  with  these  narrow 
mountain-homes.  As  they  had  themselves  been  sent  forth  from 
a  central  hive,  so  in  time  they  cast  forth  new  swarms  of  emi- 
grants. In  early  times  a  Samnite  tribe,  under  the  name  of 
Frentanians,  had  taken  possession  of  the  coast  lands  between 
the  Marrucinian  canton  and  Apulia.  They  also  constantly 
pushed  forward  bands  of  adventurous  settlers  down  the  Vul- 
turnus  and  Calor  into  the  rich  plain  that  lay  temptingly  beneath 
their  mountains,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Campania, 
or  the  champagne-land,  in  opposition  to  the  narrow  vales  and 
rugged  hills  of  their  native  country.  In  earlier  times  this  fair 
plain  had  attracted  Etruscan  conquerors ;  and  its  chief  city, 
anciently  called  Vulturnum,  is  said  from  them  to  have  received 
the  lasting  name  of  Capua.d  But  about  the  year  423  b.c, 
nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  presently  to 
speak,  a  band  of  Samnites  had  seized  this  famous  city,  and  had 
become  its  lords,6  the  ancient  Oscan  inhabitants  being  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  clients.  Soon  after,  the  great  Greek  city  of 
Cumae,  which  then  gave  name  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  had  been 
conquered  by  the  new  lords  of  Capua  ;r  and  from  this  time 
forth,  under  the  name  of  Campanians,  they  became  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  country.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Samnites  of  Capua,  or  the  Campanians,  lost  their  own  language 
and  usages,  and  adopted  those  of  the  Oscan  people,  who  had 
become  their  subjects.  Hence  it  is  that  we  shall  find  the  Cam- 
panian  Samnites  at  war  with  the  old  Samnites  of  the  mountains, 

c  See  Cliapt.  xlviii.  §  5. 

d  From  the  Etruscan  chief  CapyB.  It  must  bo  remarked,  however,  that 
Capita  and  Campania  seem  to  bo  etymologicaUy  akin,  and  are  probably  both 
of  Samnite  origin. 

•  Liv.  iv.  37. 

f  Liv.  iv.  44,  who  places  the  conquest  of  Cumsc  in  the  year  420  b.c.  Dio- 
dorus,  xii.  76,  places  it  eight  years  earlier. 
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just  as  the  Roman  Sabines  lost  all  national  sympathy  with  the 
old  Sabines  of  Cures,  just  as  in  England  the  Anglo-Normans 
became  the  national  enemies  of  the  French. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  who 
stretched  across  the  breadth  of  Italy  below  Campania,  were 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  Samnite  invaders  with  the  ancient 
population,  themselves  (as  we  have  seen  above)  a  compound  of 
Oscan  and  Pelnsgian  races  ;*  while  the  Bruttians,  who  occupied 
the  mountainous  district  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  were  a 
similar  offcast  from  the  Lucanians.  But  these  half-Sabellian 
tribes,  like  the  old  races  from  wrhom  the  Samnites  came,  lent 
very  uncertain  aid  to  their  kinsmen  in  the  struggle  with  Rome. 
The  sons  were  as  slow  as  the  fathers  to  perceive  that  their  true 
interest  lay  in  joining  the  Samnitcs  against  the  new  conquerors. 

§  5.  These  prefatory  remarks  will  prepare  us  for  the  great 
conflict  which  followed,  and  which,  in  fact,  determined  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy  to  be  the  right  of  the  Roman,  and  not  of 
the  Samnite  people.  The  first  war  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  such 
as  we  have  just  alluded  to  between  the  Campanians  or  Samnitcs 
of  the  plain,  and  the  old  Samnites  of  the  Matese.  In  the  year 
354  b.c.  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  the  mountaineers  with 
Rome.  Since  that  time,  Samnite  adventurers  had  been  press- 
ing upon  the  Oscan  nations  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris, 
and  had  even  taken  the  Volscian  citie3  of  Sora  and  Fregellae, 
while  the  Romans,  combined  with  the  Latins  again  since  the 
year  358  b.c,  were  forcing  back  the  Volscians  from  the  west. 
In  343  b.c.  the  Samnites  had  pursued  their  encroachments  so 
far  as  to  assail  Teanum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Sidicines,  probably 
an  Oscan  tribe,  who  occupied  the  lower  hills  in  the  north  of 
Campania.  The  Sidicines  demanded  the  aid  of  the  burgesses 
of  Capua  against  their  assailants ;  and  the  Campanians,  ven- 
turing to  give  this  aid,  drew  down  upon  their  own  heads  the 
wrath  of  the  mountaineers.  The  Samnites  took  possession  of 
Mount  Tifata,  a  bare  hill  which  overhangs  Capua  on  the  north, 
and  from  their  camp  there  plundered  at  will  the  rich  plain  below. 
Unable  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  the  degenerate  Campa- 
nians entreated  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  and  Latin  League. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  listening  to  this  application ;  for 

e  Introduction,  Sect.  ii.  §  8. 
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the  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded  eleven  years  before,  still 
subsisted,  and  no  aggression  against  Rome  or  her  allies  was 
chargeable  upon  the  Samnites.  But  no  doubt  their  aggressions 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  Vulturnus  had  alarmed  the 
Senate ;  and  all  scruples  were  removed  when  the  Campanians 
offered  to  surrender  their  city  absolutely,  so  that  in  defending 
them  Rome  might  plead  that  she  was  defending  her  own  sub- 
jects. This  quibbling  bargain  was  struck,  and  war  was  declared 
against  the  Samnites. 

§  6.  The  Consuls  of  the  year  were  both  Patricians, — Au. 
Cornelius  Cossus,  and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  whose  single  com- 
bat with  the  Gaul  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once.  Apart 
from  legendary  tales,  it  is  evident  that  Valerius  was  the  most 
considerable  man  at  Rome,  now  that  Camillus  was  no  more. 
He  was  now  in  his  third  Consulship,  and  thrice  in  future  years 
he  held  the  same  high  office.  To  extreme  old  age  he  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  his  last  Consulships  were 
employed  in  assisting  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  disunion  be- 
tween the  Orders.  If  the  Licinian  Law  was  to  be  broken,  it 
could  not  be  broken  in  favour  of  a  worthier  than  M.  Valerius. 

Each  Consul  led  two  legions  separately  into  the  field,  with 
an  equal  number  of  Latin  Allies.  The  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Valerius  was  destined  to  drive  the  Samnites  out  of 
Campania,  while  Cossus  was  to  invade  the  Pentrian  valleys. 
But  the  details  of  the  campaign  are  quite  unintelligible.  Vale- 
rius gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Samnites  on  Mount  Gaurus, 
which  lies  near  Baiae  on  the  sea-coast  How  it  happened  that 
he  was  thus  driven  into  this  corner  of  the  land  wc  know  not. 
No  sooner  was  the  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus  won,  than  news 
reached  Valerius  that  his  colleague  Cossus  had  become  entan- 
gled in  a  Samnite  defile,  and  was  shut  in  by  the  enemy  on  all 
sides.  From  this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  a  legionary  tribune,  P.  Decius  Mus,  the  first-named 
of  an  illustrious  plebeian  family.  He  seized  an  eminence 
which  commanded  the  pass,  and  the  Consul  was  enabled  to 
escape  from  his  danger.  Then,  say  the  Roman  annals,  Cossus 
attacked  the  Samnites  and  defeated  them.  It  is  added  that 
Valerius  joined  him  directly  after,  and  the  united  forces  over- 
threw the  enemy  in  a  third  great  battle. 
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§  7.  An  army  remained  in  Campania  during  the  winter,  lest 
the  Samnites  should  descend  from  their  mountains  suddenly. 
But  in  the  next  spring,  instead  of  continuing  the  war,  the 
Romans  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  enemy,  by 
which  the  Sidicines  and  Campauians  were  left  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  The  causes  of  this  unexpected  change  of  policy  Mere 
twofold :  first,  a  renewal  of  discord  between  the  two  Orders  of 
the  Roman  People ;  secondly,  the  uneasy  feeling  which  showed 
itself  between  the  Romans  and  their  Latin  Allies. 

§  8.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  pressure  of  the  laws 
of  debt  continued,  and  that  there  was  a  systematic  attempt  to 
evade  the  Licinian  Law  in  the  election  of  Consuls.h  The  dis- 
content thus  caused,  long  smouldering,  broke  out  into  flame 
among  the  legionaries  who  were  wintering  in  Campania.  They 
compared  that  rich  and  beautiful  country  with  the  sullen  gloom 
of  the  Roman  territory,  and  the  luxurious  life  of  the  Campa- 
nian  people  with  their  own  rude  and  sparing  habits ;  and  they 
formed  (as  we  are  told)  a  design  to  imitate  the  old  Samnites  in 
making  themselves  lords  of  this  happy  land.  When  C.  Mar- 
cius,  the  new  Consul,  came  to  the  army  in  the  year  342  b.c, 
he  found  the  men  more  ready  to  mutiny  than  to  take  the  field. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  check  this  spirit  by  drafting  off  the 
most  unruly,  and  sending  them  home  under  various  pretences. 
But  as  these  men  passed  Lautulae,  a  place  near  Terracina, 
which  commanded  the  road  over  the  Volscian  Hills,  they  found 
the  cohort  that  had  been  posted  to  defend  this  pass  ready  to 
mutiny,  and  those  who  were  on  their  way  home  agreed  to  join 
them.  The  insurgents,  being  joined  by  many  others  from  the 
army,  forced  an  old  Patrician  of  the  Quinctian  Gens,  whom 
they  found  dwelling  at  his  country  house,  to  be  their  leader ; 
and  then  advancing,  encamped  at  Bovillae,  beneath  the  Alban 
Hills.  Upon  this,  the  disaffected  within  the  city  also  rose ;  and 
putting  another  Patrician,  named  Manlius,  at  their  head,  joined 
the  mutineers  in  their  camp. 

§  9.  Here,  then,  was  another  of  those  Secessions  of  which 
we  have  already  heard  so  much.  But  now,  be  it  observed,  the 
Secession  was  not  of  the  whole  Plebeian  Order,  but  only  of  the 
poorer  sort,  who  felt  oppressed  by  debt.     Against  these  were 
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arrayed  not  only  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients,  but  also  all 
the  wealthier  Plebeians,  indeed  all  who  wished  to  maintain 
order  in  the  state ;  and  this  great  party  showed  their  sincerity 
by  procuring  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  a  man  as  famous  for 
moderation  as  for  bravery,  should  be  appointed  Dictator,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  sedition.  He  was  able  to  collect  an  im- 
posing force,  with  which  he  approached  the  camp  of  the  insur- 
gents. But  Roman  citizens  were  not  yet  so  reckless  of  blood 
and  so  cold  of  heart  as  willingly  to  engage  in  civil  war ;  and 
when  the  two  armies  met,  both  were  overpowered  by  their  dif- 
ferent feelings,  the  one  by  pity,  the  other  by  remorse.  Arms 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  soldiers  of  each  party  embraced  each 
other. 

No  doubt  this  happy  issue  of  the  sedition  was  brought  about 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  Dictator  Valerius  and  Marcius  the 
Plebeian  Consul.  It  was  no  doubt  understood  on  both  sides 
that  the  Patricians  and  rich  Plebeians  were  ready  to  avert  the 
evil  by  making  large  concessions,  for  these  followed  imme- 
diately. 

§  10.  The  leaders  of  the  army  were  allowed  to  propose  and 
carry  two  Laws  :  first,  that  no  citizen  should  be  struck  off  the 
military  roll,  except  for  some  crime;  secondly,  that  no  one 
who  had  served  as  legionary  tribune  should  thereafter  be  called 
on  to  act  as  centurion.  The  first  law  was  evidently  a  boon  to 
the  debtors ;  for  persons  serving  in  the  array  were  protected 
from  their  creditors.  The  second  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  case  of  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  vexatiously  degraded 
to  a  subaltern  rank  by  his  patrician  general ;  and  the  Plebeians 
were  the  more  willing  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Tribunes, 
since  the  election  of  six  out  of  the  twenty-four  had  recently 
been  conceded  to  the  legions  themselves.1  It  was  also  proposed 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  equites,  or  horse-soldiers,  who  at  that 
time  received  three  times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.  But 
on  the  interference  of  Valerius  this  proposal  was  withdrawn. 

1  The  regular  number  of  Legions  was  four,  two  to  each  Consul,  and  there 
were  six  Tribunes  to  each  Legion.  At  a  later  time,  the  people  elected  16  out 
of  the  24;  but  on  special  emergencies  the  Consuls  were  empowered  to  chooBe 
their  own  Tribunes.  Those  elected  by  the  People  were  called  Comitiahs,  those 
nominated  by  the  Consuls  were  called  Jivfuli. 
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§  11.  Such  were  the  concessions  made  to  the  arm  v.  Hut  at 
home  greater  changes  followed.  L.  Gcnucius,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  moved  that  henceforth  both  Consulships  should  he  open 
to  Plebeians  ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  re-elected  to  a  curule 
magistracy.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  Genucian  Laws 
took  effect.  It  was  long  before  both  Consuls  were  Plebeians  ; 
and  it  remained  for  many  years  a  constant  practice  to  reelect 
the  same  persons  to  the  Consulship  within  the  stated  period. 
But  from  this  time  forth  we  find  no  more  violations  of  the 
Licinian  Law. 

At  the  same  time  another  Law  was  carried,  by  whom  we 
know7  not,  of  much  greater  and  more  serious  import  ;  for  it 
enacted  that  all  debts  then  existing  should  bo  cancelled,  and 
that  for  the  future  no  interest  was  to  be  taken  for  money  lent. 
This  second  provision  was  simply  absurd.  It  was  the  same 
thing  as  forbidding  the  loan  of  money  at  all ;  no  one  will  lend 
without  some  profit  to  cover  the  risk  of  loss.  The  former  pro- 
vision, cancelling  all  debts,  was  a  more  violent  and  dangerous 
form  of  the  first  Licinian  Law.  The  Licinian  Law  struck  cer- 
tain sums  off  the  debts,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  rest  ; 
this  new  Law  abolished  the  debts  altogether.  What  was  said 
of  the  former  law  must  be  repeated  here.  Such  laws,  declaring 
general  insolvency,  can  only  be  justified  by  absolute  necessity, 
and  never  can  be  enacted  in  a  settled  state  of  society.  At 
Rome,  possibly,  they  may  have  been  necessary  at  this  juncture, 
owing  to  the  great  cruelty  of  the  old  laws  of  debt.  And  that 
such  laws  were  necessary  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Valerius  suffered  them  to  pass.  Society  was  already  so  dis- 
organised, that  even  such  a  law  did  not  make  it  worse :  nay, 
from  this  time  forth  we  may  date  improvement ;  for  henceforth 
we  hear  no  more  of  free  Romans  binding  themselves  as  slaves 
to  their  creditors. 

§  12.  The  second  cause  which,  joined  to  these  intestine  com- 
motions, operated  to  promote  the  Samnite  peace,  was  so  im- 
portant, and  was  followed  by  results  so  considerable,  that  it 
must  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

GREAT  LATIN  WAR.  SUBJECTION  OF  LATIUM.  (B.C.  340-338.) 

§  1.  Review  of  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium.     §  2.  Proposals  of 
the  Latin  Cities  for  a  union  with  Rome.     §  3.  Contemptuously  rejected. 
§  4.  Manlius  and  Decius,  Consuls,  march  into  Campania.     §  5.  Roman  and 
Latin  armies  meet  under  Vesuvius:  military  system  of  Rome:  identical 
with  that  of  Latins.     §  6.  Order  of  Manlius  against  single  combats.     §  7. 
Manlius  condemns  his  son  for  disobeying.     §8.  Battle  of  Vesuvius:  self- 
sacrifice  of  Decius.     §  9.  Mournful  triumph  of  Manlius.     §  10.  Conclusion 
of  the  War.     §  11.  Large  quantity  of  Public  Land  gained  by  the  War:  a 
portion  distributed  to  the  poor  Plebeians.     §  12.  Publilian  Laws.     §  13. 
Principle  on  which  the  Latin  Cities  were  treated.     §  14.  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Rights  of  Romans:  how  granted  to  foreigners.     §  15.  Previous  privi- 
leges of  Latins.     §  16.  New  arrangements,  of  throe  kinds.     §  17.  Settle- 
ment of  the  Cainpanian  Cities. 

§  1.  The  uneasy  feeling  caused  by  the  disposition  visible  among 
the  Latin  Communities  in  league  with  Rome  must  have  operated 
still  more  strongly  than  domestic  troubles  to  incline  Rome  to 
peace ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  when  a  Roman  army 
took  the  field,  half  of  it  was  composed  of  Latins. 

It  has  been  said  that  after  the  burning  of  the  city  in  390  b.c. 
the  Latins,  as  a  body,  stood  aloof  from  Rome,  while  Praeneste 
and  Tibur  assumed  a  position  of  defiance.  But  in  356  b.c. 
the  old  League  had  been  renewed,  and  most  of  the  original 
Thirty  Cities  which  remained  again  joined  the  ranks  of  Rome 
in  warring  first  against  the  Volscians  and  Etruscans,  and 
finally  against  the  Samnites.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Samnite 
war  we  find  two  Roman  Consuls  in  command ;  in  the  second  it 
is  probable  that  the  Latins  would  have  claimed  the  chief  com- 
mand for  their  two  Praetors.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  Senate 
foresaw  that  the  Latin  Confederacy  would  claim  equality  with 
Rome ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
such  claim  that  now,  in  the  year  341  B.C.,  they  not  only  made 
peace  with  the  Samnites,  but  concluded  a  separate  league  of 
offence  and  defence  with  that  people.     Thus  the  Latins  alone 
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continued  in  alliance  with  the  Sidicines  and  other  Oscan  tribes 
of  Campania,  while  the  Romans  united  themselves  with  the 
Samnites,  the  mortal  enemies  of  these  same  Oscan  tribes, 
whose  protectors  they  had  lately  been.  We  also  hear  of  the 
Latins  being  at  war  with  the  Pelignians,  which  shows  that 
other  Sabellian  tribes  were  taking  part  with  the  Samnites.* 

§  2.  When  Rome  formed  a  separate  League  with  the  Sam- 
nites, she  broke  faith  with  the  Latins.  Her  conduct  made  it 
clear  that  Latium  could  no  longer  remain  as  the  independent 
ally  of  Rome.  The  former  must  either  submit  entirely  to  her 
rival,  or  assert  her  independence  in  arms.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  third  course  possible,  namely,  for  the  two  nations  to  form  a 
united  state  under  one  central  government,  like  England  and 
Scotland  since  the  Union  :  and  this  course  the  Latins  proposed 
to  try,  although  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Roman  Senate 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  attempt  must  fail. 

However,  it  was  made.  In  the  year  340  b.c.  the  United 
Cities  of  Latium  sent  their  two  Praetors  (who  were  elected 
every  year  like  the  Consuls  at  Rome),  together  with  the  ten 
chief  men  of  their  Senate,b  to  propose  terms  of  union.  Rome 
and  Latium  were  henceforth  to  form  one  state,  Rome  being 
allowed  to  remain  as  the  seat  of  government ;  but  of  the  two 
Consuls  one  was  to  be  a  Latin.  The  Senate  was  to  be  doubled 
by  the  admission  of  300  Latin  members  ;  and  no  doubt  (though 
this  is  not  recorded)  the  Latin  territory  was  to  be  divided,  like 
the  Roman,  into  Tribes,  which  would  have  equal  votes  with 
those  of  old  Rome  at  the  general  Comitia  of  the  United  People. 

The  proposal  was  fair  enough,  and  it  may  be  thought  that 
Rome  might  have  accepted  it  without  loss  of  honour ;  for,  not 
very  long  after,  most  of  the  Latin  Communities  formed  the 
centres  of  new  Tribes,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  later  times  were  of  Latin  origin.  But  the  conduct  of  some 
Latin  cities,  as  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  had  not  been  such  as  to 
warrant  confidence,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  Union  now 
formed,  when  neither  nation  were  willing  quite  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  other,  would  not  have  been  more  lasting 
than  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in  our  own  times.     The 

*  Liv.  vii.  38.  b  Called  the  Decern  Primi,  aa  in  the  Roman  Senate. 
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Latins  now  proposed  it  only  under  fear  of  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites,  and  when  that  fear  was  removed,  they  would  probably 
have  broken  it  up. 

§  3.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  politic  reasons  of  this  kind 
influenced  the  Romans  in  rejecting  it  Rude  nations  generally 
act  on  impulse  rather  than  on  reason;  and  the  story  shows 
that  it  was  Roman  pride  which  was  touched,  rather  than  Roman 
interests. 

The  Senate,  says  the  Legend,  met  to  receive  the  Latin  depu- 
ties in  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sacer  Clivus.  When  the  deputies  had  spoken,  the  Fathers 
were  filled  with  wrath,  and  their  mind  was  uttered  by  T.  Man- 
lius  Torquatus,  patrician  consul  elect,  the  same  who  had  earned 
his  surname  in  single  fight  against  a  Gaul.  "If,"  said  he, 
"  the  Roman  Senate  were  so  dead  of  heart  as  to  admit  these 
proposals,  I  myself  would  come  down  to  the  Senate-house 
sword  in  hand,  and  slay  the  first  Latin  who  should  presume  to 
cross  this  holy  threshold."  Angry  words  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  L.  Ahnius  of  Setia,  one  of  the  Latin  Praetors,  spoke 
lightly  of  the  great  god  of  the  Capitol,  beneath  whose  temple 
they  were  standing.  Then,  to  avenge  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
man divinity,  burst  forth  lightning  and  thunder ;  and  the  Latin, 
turning  hastily  to  depart,  fell  headlong  down  the  steps  of  the 
Sacred  Ascent,  and  was  killed.0 

§  4.  But  when  the  Senate  were  receiving  these  deputies,  they 
were  already  preparing  for  war.  The  patrician  Consul  was,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  the  famous  champion  T.  Manlius,  and  his 
plebeian  colleague  was  the  no  less  famous  P.  Decius  Mus,  who 
had  saved  the  army  of  the  consul  Cossus  in  the  Samnite  war. 
These  Consuls  straightway  assembled  their  legions,  and  boldly 
resolved  to  leave  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  Praetor, 
while  they  marched  through  the  friendly  passes  of  the  Sabines, 
Marsians,  and  Pelignians  into  Samnium,  there  to  unite  with  a 
Samnite  force  and  descend  upon  Capua.  This  bold  stroke 
succeeded.  The  Latin  army  marched  hastily  southward  to 
protect  their  Oscan  allies,  and  it  was  in  the  plains  of  Campania 
that  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Latium  was  to  be  decided. 

e  The  Chroniclers,  however,  mention  L.  Annius  as  general  of  the  Latins  in 
the  ensuing  war,— another  instance  of  variety  in  the  old  legends. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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There  could  be  little  doubt  which  people  were  destined  to 
prevail.  The  Latins  and  Romans  might  be  well  matched  ; 
but,  of  their  allies,  the  Oscans  were  quite  unequal  to  the 
mountaineers  of  Samnium.  Moreover,  even  of  the  Latin 
cities,  three  adhered  to  Rome,  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Lanu- 
viura,  and  several  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause.  The  Oscan 
cities  of  Fundi  and  Formia?,  which  command  the  road  between 
Rome  and  Capua,  remained  neutral.  In  Capua  herself  a  pro- 
test against  war  with  Rome  was  made  by  sixteen  hundred 
Knights  (as  they  are  called),  who  were  probably  the  heads 
of  the  old  Samnite  families,  before  mentioned  as  the  lords  of 
Capua. d 

§  5.  When  the  two  armies  met  under  Mount  Vesuvius,  they 
lay  opposed  to  one  another,  neither  party  choosing  to  begin 
the  fray.  It  was  almost  like  a  civil  war ;  Romans  and  Latins 
spoke  the  same  language ;  their  armies  had  long  fought  side 
by  side  under  common  generals ;  their  arms,  discipline,  and 
tactics  were  the  same. 

And  here  we  will  follow  Livy  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
Roman  army  as  at  that  time  constituted.6 

In  the  old  times  the  Roman  army  had  been  drawn  up  in 
close  order  like  the  Greek  phalanx,  so  as  to  act  by  its  weight. 
The  front-ranks  were  armed  with  the  long  pike  or  spear 
(hasta)  and  the  large  round  shield  (clipeus,  asms).  Locking 
their  shields  together,  with  their  spear-points  bristling  in  front, 
they  formed  a  mass  irresistible  so  long  as  it  remained  un- 
broken. This  order  of  battle  was  carried  to  its  greatest  per- 
fection by  Philip  and  Alexander ;  and  we  shall  have  to  speak 
further  of  it  when  we  come  to  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus  and  with 
the  last  successors  of  the  great  Macedonian  monarchs. 

The  Romans,  as  is  well  known,  changed  their  system,  and 
made  this  heavy  mass  a  living  body.  Their  citizens  were 
brave  men  fighting  for  their  country,  and  were  fit  for  some- 
thing better  than  to  be  mere  machines,  unable  to  act  sepa- 
rately. The  soldiers  of  the  Republic  were  armed,  not  with  the 
long  pike,  but  with  two  heavy  javelins,  called  pila,  which  they 

d  Chapt.  xix.  §  3. 

9  Liv.  viii.  8.    The  account  that  follows  ia  based  on  this  passage  with  the 
commentary  in  Niebuhr's  History. 
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were  taught  to  throw  with  great  effect,  and  carried  a  short 
strong  sword,  fit  alike  for  striking  and  thrusting/  They  ex- 
changed the  heavy  round  shield  for  a  lighter  one  of  oblong 
shape  (scutum),  curved  so  as  to  defend  the  side  as  well  as  the 
front.  Thus  armed,  they  stood  at  a  distance  of  a  yard  from 
their  right  and  left  hand  men,  so  as  to  allow  free  room  for  the 
use  of  their  weapons.  The  men  of  each  rear-rank  stood,  not 
directly  behind  their  front-rank  men,  but  so  as  to  cover  the 
space  between  two,  like  the  knots  in  net-work  (in  quincuncem 
dispositi).  Thus,  when  the  front-rank  men  had  discharged 
their  pila  they  fell  back,  and  their  rear-rank  stepped  forward, 
so  as  to  come  in  front  and  discharge  their  pila  in  turn.  Mean- 
while the  original  front-rank  was  falling  back  to  the  rear,  and 
each  rear-rank  was  gradually  coming  up  to  be  ready  to  take 
their  turn  in  front.  When  all  the  pila  were  discharged,  and 
the  enemy  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  continued  fire,  the 
whole  body  advanced  to  close  combat,  and  completed  the  work 
of  defeat  with  their  swords. 

Now  in  the  times  of  Marius  and  Caesar,  who  conquered  the 
Germans  and  Gauls  with  tactics  of  this  kind,  the  whole  legion 
was  armed  alike,  being  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and  each 
cohort  into  three  maniples  or  six  centuries,  each  century  being 
commanded  by  a  centurion. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  this  uniformity  of 
system  did  not  yet  prevail.  At  this  time  the  Legion  consisted 
of  three  battalions  of  the  line,  each  1200  strong,  and  to  these 
were  attached  a  body  of  light  troops,  bowmen  and  stingers 
(called  Rorarii,  because  they  sprinkled  their  missiles  like 
dew),  and  also  an  unarmed  body  called  Accemi,  because  they 
were  added  to  the  rate-paying  citizens  (censi),*  to  serve  as 
attendants,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  camp-followers.  Of 
the  three  main  battalions  the  foremost  was  called  Hastati, 
because  they  were  still  armed  with  the  long  pike,  like  the  old 
phalanx.  Close  behind  these  were  the  Principe*,  who  were 
composed  of  the  first  in  rank  among  the  citizens,  and  were 

'  The  gladius  Hispanus;  see  Liv.  vii.  10. 

*  See  Chapt.  iii.  §  15,  Note.  Those  who  paid  no  rates  and  taxes  (the  capite 
censi)  were  not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  legions  till  the  time  of  Marius,  who 
first  placed  them  on  the  military  roll;  see  Chapt.  liv.  §  20. 
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probably  armed  with  the  sword  and  pila.  In  rear  of  the 
Principes  were  placed  the  standards  of  the  whole  army,  so  that 
these  two  front  battalions  were  called  Ante-xignanL  Behind 
the  standards  were  ranged  the  third  battalion,  called  Triarii, 
composed  of  the  most  experienced  soldiers,  destined  to  act  as  a 
reserve,  and  bring  aid  to  any  part  of  the  front  battalions  which 
seemed  to  be  in  difficulty.  The  battle  was  begun  by  the 
llorarii,  who  covered  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  then 
dispersed  on  either  flank.  It  is  probable  that  the  Principes 
then  advanced  through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  of  the 
Hastati,  and  having  discharged  their  pila,  fell  back  again 
through  the  same  intervals :  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
soldiers,  armed  some  with  the  pike  and  some  with  the  sword 
and  pila,  acted  together,  must  remain  matter  of  doubt. 

To  each  legion  was  attached  a  squadron  (ala)  of  300  horse  , 
but  the  horse-soldiers  of  Rome  were  always  inefficient ;  her 
chief  dependence  was  on  her  infantry. 

§  6.  This  system,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  common  both 
to  Romans  and  Latins.  The  divisions  of  their  army,  their 
officers,  their  tactics,  were  exactly  alike.  They  had  been  used 
to  fight  side  by  side,  and  in  each  army  there  were  many  men 
and  officers  who  were  personally  connected  with  those  in  the 
other.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Roman  commanders 
thought  it  important  to  break  off  all  communication  between 
the  armies,  and  they  issued  a  general  order  to  this  effect.  It 
was  also  strictly  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  partial  skirmishes 
with  the  Latins,  or  to  accept  any  challenge  to  single  combat 
which  they  might  make.  All  strength  was  to  be  reserved 
for  the  great  battle  which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  two 
nations. 

§  7.  While  the  armies  were  thus  lying  over  against  each 
other,  the  Latin  horsemen,  conscious  of  superiority,  used  every 
endeavour  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  single  combats.  The 
latter,  however,  were  checked  by  the  orders  of  their  generals, 
till  young  Manlius,  eon  of  the  Consul,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
the  taunts  of  Geminus  Metius,  a  Latin  champion,  accepted  his 
challenge.  The  young  Roman  conquered,  and  returned  to  the 
camp  to  lay  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  at  his  father's  feet  But 
the  spirit  of  Brutus  was  not   dead ;  and  the   stern   Consul, 
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unmindful  of  his  own  feelings  and  the  pleading  voices  of  the 
whole  army,  condemned  his  son  to  death  for  disobedience  to 
orders.  Discipline  was  thus  maintained,  but  at  a  sore  expense, 
and  the  men's  hearts  were  heavy  at  this  unnatural  act. 

§  8.  In  the  night  before  the  day  on  which  the  Consuls  re- 
solved to  fight,  each  of  them  was  visited  by  an  ominous 
dream,  by  which  it  was  revealed  that  whichever  army  first  lost 
ita  general  should  prevail ;  and  they  agreed  that  he  whose 
division  first  gave  ground  should  devote  himself  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  auspices  were  taken,  the  liver  of 
the  victim  offered  on  the  part  of  Decius  was  defective,  while 
that  of  Manlius  was  perfect.  And  the  event  confirmed  the 
omen ;  for  Manlius,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  held  his 
ground,  while  the  legions  of  Decius  on  the  left  gave  way. 

Then  Decius,  mindful  of  his  vow,  sent  for  Valerius,  the 
Chief  Pontiff,  to  direct  him  how  duly  to  devote  himself.  He 
put  on  his  toga,  the  robe  of  peace,  after  the  Gabine  fashion, 
bringing  the  end  or  lappet  under  the  right  arm  and  throwing 
it  over  his  head ;  and  then,  standing  on  a  javelin,  he  pro- 
nounced the  solemn  form  of  words  prescribed,  by  which  he 
devoted  the  army  of  the  enemy  along  with  himself  to  the  gods 
of  death  and  to  the  grave.  Then,  still  shrouded  in  his  toga, 
he  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  dashing  into  the  enemy's  ranks 
was  slain. 

Both  armies  were  well  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  act  It 
depressed  the  spirits  of  the  Latins  as  much  as  it  raised  those  of 
the  Romans. 

The  skill  of  Manlius  now  finished  the  work  of  superstitious 
awe.  He  had  armed  his  Accensi,  contrary  to  usual  custom  ; 
and  as  soon  as  his  two  front  battalions  were  wearied,  he 
brought  them  up  in  place  of  the  Triarii.  The  Latins,  thinking 
they  were  Triarii,  brought  up  their  own  third  battalions,  who 
thus  used  up  their  weapons  and  their  strength  upon  the  Roman 
Accensi.  Then  Manlius  brought  up  his  real  Triarii,  fresh  and 
unbroken,  to  gain  an  easy  victory  over  the  wearied  enemy. 
They  fled  in  irretrievable  confusion. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Vesuvius,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
I^atium  and  of  Campania.     We  know  not  what  part  the  Campa- 
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nians  and  Samnites  took  in  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  engaged  as  allies  on  either  side.  The  Latins  endea- 
voured to  make  a  stand  upon  the  Liris,  but  again  suffered  a 
defeat,  and  the  surviving  Consul  led  his  victorious  army  to 
Rome. 

§  9.  If  the  greatness  of  a  Consul's  honours  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  his  acts,  the  triumph  of  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  ought  to  have  been  second  to  none ;  for  Capua, 
Cumae,  Cales,  and  other  towns  in  Campania,  were  among  the 
conquered  ;  and  not  only  Latium,  but  Campania  and  the  inter- 
vening country  of  the  Auruncans  and  Volscians,  remained  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  memory  of  his  son  was 
alive  in  all  hearts;  the  younger  men  were  too  much  struck 
with  horror  at  the  remorseless  Father  to  give  glory  to  the  vic- 
torious Consul,  and  a  gloomy  silence  attended  his  progress 
along  the  Forum  to  the  CapitoL  From  the  stern  exercise  of 
his  authority  he  is  said  to  have  derived  his  other  surname  of 
Imperiosus. 

§  10.  The  war  was  kept  up  the  next  year  by  several  Latin 
cities,  which,  however,  were  unable  to  keep  an  army  in  the 
field.  Tibur,  Praneste,  Aricia,  I^avinium,  Velitrae,  and  An- 
tium  were  conquered  successively  by  the  Consuls  Ti.  yEmilius 
and  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  but  Pedum  still  held  out :  in  the  third 
year,  however  (339  b.c),  this  city  also  yielded,  and  the  Latin 
war  was  ended. 

§  11.  The  country  that  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  Rome  by 
the  issue  of  the  Latin  war  was  a  large  tract,  comprehending 
Latium  itself,  the  country  of  the  Volscians  and  Auruncans 
from  Anxur  or  Terracina  to  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the 
northern  district  of  Campania  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vul- 
turous. It  is  probable  that  in  the  lower  part  of  Campania  the 
Samnites  remained  paramount :  but  Roman  Campania  was  the 
vine-growing  part  of  the  country,  in  which  lay  Mons  Massicus 
and  Cales,  and  the  famous  Ager  Falernus,  while  northward, 
among  the  Ausonians,  was  the  Ager  Caecubus  and  the  Formian 
hills,  whose  wines  were  only  second  to  those  of  Campania 
Proper. 

It  was  a  rich  domain,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
the  wax  the  Senate,  sure  of  their  prize,  proceeded  to  appro- 
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priate  part  of  the  lands  of  these  countries.  The  poorest  Ple- 
beians, lately  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  debt,  now  received 
portions  not  exceeding  three  jugera  (nearly  2  acres)  apiece.*1 
The  allotments  were  small,  but  with  the  help  of  pasturage  on 
the  Public  Land,  this  was  enough  to  enable  industrious  men  to 
keep  free  from  debt. 

§  12.  However,  the  smallness  of  these  allotments  seems  to 
have  again  raised  discontent ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Latin  war  (340  b.c.)  the  Plebeian  Consul,  Q.  Publilius  Philo, 
being  named  Dictator  by  his  Patrician  colleague  for  some  pur- 
pose now  unknown,  proposed  and  carried  three  laws  still  fur- 
ther abridging  the  few  remaining  privileges  of  the  Patrician 
Lords. 

The  first  Publilian  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  Censors,  as 
one  of  the  Consuls,  must  be  a  Plebeian,  which  confirmed  as  a 
rule  what  had  already  been  allowed ;  for  C.  Marcius  Rutilus 
had  already  held  this  office.1  The  second  gave  fuller  sanction 
to  the  principle  already  established,  that  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Plebeian  Assembly  should  have  the  force  of  law.k  The  third 
provided  that  all  laws  passed  at  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries 
or  of  the  Tribes  should  receive  beforehand  the  sanction  of  the 
Curies  ;l  so  that  this  Patrician  Assembly  now  lost  all  power  of 
stopping  or  rejecting  laws  proposed  in  the  Popular  Assemblies. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  Publilian  Laws  were  passed  with 
very  little  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Patricians. 

§  13.  After  the  surrender  of  Pedum,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  make  such  a  settlement  of  the 
conquered  Communities  as  might  deliver  Rome  from  all  future 
fears  of  insurrection.  The  principle  of  policy  was  that  which 
was  steadily  and  insidiously  pursued  in  all  future  dealings  with 
conquered  countries,  namely,    to  divide  the   interests   of  the 

h  Some  received  allotments  on  the  public  lands  of  Latium  and  the  Volsci, 
and  these  portions  only  amounted  to  2-J  jugera.  But  those  who  were  settled 
on  the  Falernian  lands  had  three. — Liv.  viii.  11. 

1  See  Chapt.  xvii.  §  7. 

k  "  Ut  Plebiscites  omnes  Quirites  tenerent" — which  seems  to  have  been  merely 
a  re-enactment  of  the  Valerio-Horatian  law  mentioned  in  Chapt.  x.  §  20  (2). — 
See  below,  Chapt.  xxv.  §  2. 

1  "  Ut  Legum,  qua  Comitiis  Centuriatis  ferrentur,  ante  initum  sufiragium 
Patres  auctores  fierent." — This  was  clearly  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
Comitia  Curiata. 
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different  Communities  by  bestowing  privileges  on  some,  and  by 
reducing  others  to  such  a  state  of  absolute  subjection,  that  they 
were  never  likely  again  to  unite  in  arms.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  hopes  were  held  out  to  those  who  were  most 
severely  punished,  that  by  obedience  and  good  service  they 
might  hereafter  gain  the  privileges  of  the  most  highly  favoured. 

§  14.  It  will  be  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
nature  of  the  privileges  which  Rome  was  able  to  bestow  upon 
her  subjects  or  to  withhold  from  them. 

All  Burgesses  of  Rome,  now  that  no  political  distinction 
remained  between  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  enjoyed  the  same 
rights.  These  Rights  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Private  and  the  Public,  The  Private  Rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen  were  (1)  the  power  of  legal  marriage  with  all  families  of 
citizens,  (2)  the  power  of  making  legal  contracts  of  bargain 
and  sale,  so  that  he  might  hold  land  and  houses  by  a  good  title 
in  any  part  of  the  Roman  territory,  (3)  the  power  of  devising 
property  by  will,  and  of  inheriting  property,  with  other  smaller 
privileges  of  which  it  is  needless  to  speak  here."1  The  Public 
Rights  were,  (1)  the  power  of  voting  in  the  great  Popular 
Assemblies,  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries  and  of  the  Tribes,  in 
all  matters  of  Legislation,  in  the  Election  of  Magistrates,  in 
the  Trial  of  fellow- citizens,  and  (2)  the  power  of  being  elected 
to  all  offices  of  State." 

When  foreign  communities  were  incorporated  with  Rome, 
and  their  lands  added  to  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  free  citizens 
residing  on  such  lands  became  entitled  to  all  these  Rights, 
both  Private  and  Public.  Rut  it  was  common  for  Rome  to 
enter  into  relations  with  foreign  communities  on  such  con- 
ditions, that  she  granted  a  portion  of  those  Rights  to  the  citi- 
zens of  those  Communities,  and  received  for  her  own  citizens 
corresponding  Rights  in  those  Communities.  Thus  the  citizens 
of  Capua  might  possess  the  Private  Rights  of  a  Roman  citizen 
at  Rome,  and  reciprocally  a  Roman  burgess  might  be  able  to 
exercise  the  same  Rights  at  Capua.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
concessions  might  be  made  in  various  degrees  of  completeness. 
All  Private  Rights  might  be  granted,  or  only  some ;  or  to  the 

"  Jus  CoHHtitriifJns  Commcrcii,  Jus  Testament  if  act  ionis  ct  Hereditatis,  etc. 
■  Jhs  SujFragii,  Jus  Ifonnrtun. 
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Private  Rights  might  be  added  a  power  of  obtaining  even  the 
Public  Rights,  that  is,  of  becoming  a  full  burgess  of  Rome. 

§  15.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  League  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
and  by  the  League  renewed  by  Plautius  in  356  B.C.,  this  equal 
relation  was  established  between  Rome  and  her  subject  com- 
munities on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  independent  Latin  com- 
munities on  the  other.  Romans  possessed  the  Private  Rights 
of  citizenship  in  all  these  Communities,  and  Latins  possessed 
the  same  Rights  at  Rome.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  citizens 
of  each  of  the  two  parties  to  this  League  had  some  power  of 
obtaining  the  Public  Rights  in  the  allied  states.  A  Roman 
might  become  the  burgess  in  any  one  of  the  Latin  communi- 
ties, a  Latin  might  become  a  burgess  of  Rome.  In  Campania 
also  similar  relations  seem  to  have  existed  between  Rome  and 
the  chief  Campanian  communities  before  the  great  war  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

§  16.  But  now,  at  the  end  of  the  year  339  b.c,  Latium, 
Campania,  and  the  intervening  country  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Rome,  and  no  such  equality  was  thought  of  for  the  future.  A 
complete  division  of  interests  was  made,  and  all  union  between 
the  cities  was  rendered  difficult. 

(1.)  Some  Latin  communities  with  their  lands  were  at  once 
added  to  the  Roman  territory,  so  that  their  citizens  became 
citizens  of  Rome  and  voted  in  the  Comitia.  This  complete 
incorporation  was  conferred  upon  Lanuvium,  Tusculum,  No- 
mentum,  and  Velitrae.  Some  of  these  Communities  were 
added  to  Tribes  already  existing,0  but  the  greater  part  was 
comprehended  in  two  new  Tribes,  which  were  formed  by  the 
next  Censors  in  332  b.c,  so  that  now  the  Roman  Tribes 
amounted  in  number  to  twenty-nine.  *'  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  no  reward  was  herein  conferred  upon  Velitrae, 
which  had  been  pertinacious  in  its  resistance  during  the  war  ; 
or  its  walls  were  thrown  down  and  its  chief  citizens  banished 
beyond  the  Tiber,  while  its  lands  were  divided  among  Ple- 
beians of  Rome.     It  was  not,  therefore,  the  Latins  of  Velitrae, 

°  Tusculum  was  added  to  the  old  Papirian  tribe.— Liv.  viii.  37. 

p  "Eodem  anno  ceusus  actin*,  uovique  cives  censi:  Tribus  propter  eos  ad- 
ditce,  Maecia  et  Scaptia."— Liv.  viii.  17.  The  last  had  been  added  more  than 
50  years  before. — Chapt.  xviii.  §  -\ 
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but  the  new  Roman  settlers  who  became  members  of  the  Tribe 
in  which  that  city  stood  ;  but  in  the  other  three  cities  above- 
named  the  Latin  inhabitants  henceforth  became  Romans.  It 
is  probable  that  Aricia  and  Pedum  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Velitra?. 

(2.)  Tibur  and  Praeneste  were  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
territory,  which  thus  became  part  of  the  public  domain  of 
Rome  ;  otherwise  they  remained  independent.  Probably  they 
were  still  too  powerful  to  be  treated  without  regard.  Praeneste 
more  than  once  again  appeared  in  arms  against  Rome. 

(3.)  The  other  Latin  Communities  were  prohibited  from 
entering  into  any  relations,  private  or  public,  one  with  another. 
The  citizen  of  one  town  could  not  enter  legal  marriage  with 
the  family  of  another  town,  nor  make  a  legal  contract  of  bar- 
gain and  side  with  any  but  one  of  his  own  townsmen.  This 
severe  penal  enactment  shows  that  they  were  reduced  into  a 
state  of  absolute  subjection  to  Rome,  and  the  isolation  which 
was  its  consequence  effectually  maintained  that  subjection. 
Many  Latin  Cities  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Gauls :  others 
now  began  to  dwindle  away  :  so  early  began  that  chain  of 
causes  which  has  ended  in  the  present  desolation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  In  course  of  time  their  territory  was  nearly  all  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  Tribes,  and  Latin  families  derived 
from  these  towns  furnished  some  of  the  most  illustrious  gene- 
rals and  statesmen  of  Rome.  The  Fulvii,  the  Curii,  the  Co- 
runcanii  were  of  Latin  origin  :  Marius  and  Cicero,  as  is  well 
known,  derived  their  origin  from  the  little  Volscian  town  of 
Arpinum. 

§  17.  The  Oscan  communities  between  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, with  the  chief  cities  of  Northern  Campania,  were 
admitted  into  alliance  with  Rome  much  on  the  same  terms 
that  had  before  subsisted  between  Rome  and  the  communities 
of  Latium.  Capua  especially  appears  in  later  history  on  terms 
as  equal  as  ever  had  been  enjoyed  by  Tusculum,  or  Tibur,  or 
Praeneste.  The  chief  men,  whom  Livy  calls  the  Knights,  were 
(as  we  have  seen)  probably  of  Samnite  origin,  and  had  taken 
part  with  Rome  in  the  late  Latin  war,  while  the  mass  of  the 
Oscan  population  joined  their  countrymen  against  the  I^atins. 
It  is  likely  that  these  men  were  now  restored  as  a  Patrician 


Chat.  IX'  STXTBCTIPy  fff  l^TTU  IL1* 


Order  in  Capua,  and  ins:  th*  Trrni^flff'  a: 
referred  to  them  ajane-  Pmubxil'T.  aJeu  n  L: 
Formiae,  and  Fundi,  vms*-  snnLHr  prrriii-ne? 
similar  political  rerwiniaifc  Tout  ilih'.*  A  ?ana 
formed  and  pot  in  puaaessiuL  nf  nuiiiisb.  nrrrli^ps.  ^~sntt  u*t 
mass  of  the  people  "*-«•*  ief:  ir  "an-  "fanner  ttiudraai  a:  tut 
Plebeians  at  R»:»n>e-  Tim*  "an-  Par-jciai*  or  piiv-srmitf  mop 
in  each  citr  vcrtiid  hit  ai^itni?  it  maniam  uliaai**  vtu.  Li 
because  on  that  depended  uit  xnanxieiaixirt  of  tuer  tm 
premacT. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

KVKNTS  LEADING  TO  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WA1J.     (X\7—  :VJG  KC.) 

§  1.  Next  twelve  years  without  great  events:  incisures  of  precaution  against 
Samnites.  §  '2.  Revolt  of  Cales:  Colony  there.  §  .t.  Alexander  of  Mo- 
Ioshus  engaged  by  Tureiitines  to  make  war  with  Lucauiaiirt:  Treaty  of 
Romans  with  him.  §  4.  Colony  sent  to  Fregellro.  §  5.  Generous  treat- 
ment of  Priveruum:  Thirty-one  Tribes.  §  G.  Colony  to  Terracina.  §  7. 
Dispute  with  Paltcpoliy,  which  calls  in  a  Samnite  gnrrieou.  §  h.  Publilius 
Philo  besieges  Paheuolis:  first  Proconsul:  destruction  of  Falnepolis.  §  J». 
From  these  causes  of  quarrel,  Second  Samnite  War  breaks  out. 

§  1.  The  first  war  with  the  Samnites,  followed  so  closely  by 
the  great  Latin  War,  must  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
Rome ;  a  time  of  peace  and  quiet  was  necessary  to  restore  them. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  two  aggressive  nations  like  the  Romans 
and  the  Samnites  to  remain  long  in  alliance.  Almost  every 
event  which  occurred  in  the  next  twelve  years  shows  that  war, 
though  staved  off  for  the  present,  must  be  renewed  in  no  very 
long  time. 

Of  these  events  we  will  now  take  a  short  survey,  noticing  par- 
ticularly how  well  the  Romans  employed  the  interval  to 
strengthen  themselves  on  the  Samnite  frontier. 

§  2.  It  appeai-s  that  the  Sidicines,  in  the  late  settlement  of 
Campania,  had  been  left  independent,  as  a  sort  of  border  country 
between  the  Roman  and  Samnite  borders.  This  people,  not 
satisfied  with  neutrality,  drove  the  Auruncaus  of  Cales  into 
revolt  against  Rome,  and  a  short  war  followed.  Cales  was 
speedily  reduced  by  Valerius  Corvus,  (  onsul  in  B.C.  335 ;  and, 
to  prevent  all  future  trouble,  was  occupied  by  a  Colony  of  2500 
citizens  (b.c.  334).  These  settlers  became  as  it  were  the  Patri- 
cians of  the  Colony,  sharing  the  public  domain  amongst  them  ; 
while  the  old  population  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  Ple- 
beians: and  therefore  it  wa*  for  the  interest  nf  the  colonists 
always  to  remain  faithful   lo   Rome.      T1m>  one  out  post   was 
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planted  in  the  newly-conquered  country,  so  placed  as  to  defend 
it  against  the  Samnites. 

§  3.  Three  years  after  (b.c.  332)  news  came  to  Rome  that 
Alexander,  King  of  Molossus,  had  landed  in  Southern  Italy  with 
an  army.  This  Alexander  was  uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
being  brother  of  his  mother  Olympias.  He  had  been  invited 
to  cross  the  sea  by  the  Tarentines,  whose  practice  it  was  to  hire 
foreign  armies  commanded  by  leaders  of  note,  in  order  to  defend 
them  against  their  barbarous  neighbours,  the  Lucanians.  Alex- 
ander defeated  these  people  near  Psestum  ;  and  the  Senate  forth- 
with sent  to  form  an  alliance  with  him,  thinking  he  might  be  of 
service  to  them  in  any  future  war  with  the  Samnites.  This 
was  a  manifest  breach  of  faith;  for  Rome  was  already  in 
alliance  with  the  Samnites,  and  the  Samnites  were  at  war  with 
Alexander.  Nor  did  it  profit  them ;  for  Alexander,  who  had 
come  into  Italy  not  so  much  to  assist  the  Tarentines  as  to  win 
a  kingdom  for  himself,  was  slain  not  long  after  in  a  second 
battle  at  Pandosia. 

§  4.  Another  event  brought  the  two  nations  still  nearer  a 
direct  collision.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Samnites  had 
conquered  the  Volscian  country  in  the  Upper  Liris ;  that  they 
had  been  left  in  possession  of  their  conquests  at  the  settlement 
which  followed  the  Great  Latin  War.  From  this  frontier  they 
seem  to  have  gone  on  to  attack  other  Volscian  towns  now  under 
the  protection  of  Rome ;  for  in  the  year  328  b.c.  we  find  the 
Volscians  of  Fabrateria,  near  Fregellai,  imploring  the  assistance 
of  Rome.  The  appeal  was  listened  to  at  once.  The  Senate 
warned  the  Samnites  to  abstain  from  further  inroads ;  and  not 
content  with  this,  they  proceeded  to  occupy  Fregellae  with  a 
strong  body  of  Colonists.  This  second  Colony  on  the  Samnite 
frontier  was  destined  to  command  the  upper  or  inland  road  from 
Latium  into  Campania. 

§  5.  Two  years  before  (330  b.c.)  one  of  the  newly-conquered 
Volscian  cities  had  revolted  against  Rome.  This  was  Privernum, 
and  the  revolt  was  countenanced  by  Fundi,  and  perhaps  other 
Auruncan  towns ;  for  Vitruvius  Vaccus,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Fundi,  who  had  lately  settled  at  Rome,  appears  as  the  leader  of 
the  Privernatians.     The  revolt  was  soon  crushed  :  but  the  Pri- 
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vernatians,  contrary  to  custom,  were  treated  with  indulgent 
favour  by  the  Senate.  Their  deputies,  being  asked  by  the  Con- 
sul, "What  was  due  to  such  conduct  as  theirs?"  boldly  re- 
plied by  another  question : — "  What  is  due  to  brave  men  who 
have  fought  for  freedom?"  "  Well,  but  if  we  spare  you,"  re- 
joined the  Consul,  "  what  are  we  to  expect  ?"  "  Peace,"  was 
the  reply,  "  if  you  treat  us  well ;  but  if  ill,  a  speedy  return  to 
war."  Then  the  Senate  voted  that  the  people  of  Privernum 
should  be  admitted  to  be  Roman  citizens ;  and  not  long  after, 
they  were  included  in  two  new  Oscan  Tribes,  which,  being 
added  to  the  Roman  territory,  made  the  Tribes  thirty-one  in 
alLB  Probably  this  conduct  was  rather  politic  than  magnani- 
mous. It  was  evidently  well  calulated  to  make  the  Oscan 
nations  satisfied  with  Roman  sovereignty,  and  willing  to  take 
part  with  Rome  rather  than  with  the  Samnites. 

§  6.  Shortly  after  this  the  Senate  placed  a  Colony  of  300 
Roman  citizens  in  the  strong  city  of  Anxur,  or  Terracina.  This 
Colony  was  of  a  different  sort  from  those  of  Cales  and  Fregellae 
(as  shall  hereafter  be  explained).  It  was  intended  to  command 
the  lower  or  coast  road  from  Latium  into  Campania,  as  Fregellae 
did  the  upper  or  inland.  A  Colony,  planted  in  Antium  at  the 
close  of  the  Latin  war,  had  a  similar  effect. 

§  7.  In  the  year  327  b.c.  began  the  dispute  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  great  Samnite  War.  Parthenope  was 
an  ancient  Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Cuma 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In  after  years  an- 
other city  sprung  up  a  little  to  the  south,  whence  the  original 
Parthenope  was  called  Palaepolis  or  Old-town,  while  the  New 
Town  took  the  name  of  Neapolis.  The  latter  preserves  its 
name  in  the  modern  Naples ;  the  former  has  so  utterly  disap- 
peared that  its  site  is  a  matter  of  guess.  These  two  cities  (as 
has  been  stated;  were  considered  to  be  free  and  independent, 
though  the  main  part  of  the  country  above  had  been  seized  by 
the  Samnites.  Now  at  the  time  just  mentioned  the  Senate  sent 
to  Palaepolis  to  complain  of  piracies  and  other  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  Roman  subjects  in  Campania.     But  the  Greek  city, 

•  "  Dun  Romw  additn  Tribus,  Ufentina  et  Falerina."— Liv.  ix.  20. 
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being  closely  allied  with  her  sister  Neapolis  and  the  great  Oscan 
town  of  Nola  (which  had  almost  become  Greek),  seeing  also 
that  she  might  count  on  the  aid  of  the  Samnites  against  Rome, 
and  being  secretly  instigated  by  the  Tarentines,  refused  to  give 
any  satisfaction  for  the  alleged  injuries.  On  this  the  Senate 
declared  war,  and  ordered  L.  Publilius  Philo,  the  plebeian 
Consul,  to  besiege  Palaepolis  ;  and  this  city  on  her  part  received 
a  garrison,  consisting  (it  was  said)  of  2000  Nolans  and  4000 
Samnites. 

§  8.  The  Consul  encamped  between  the  two  cities,  the  new 
and  the  old :  but  the  Romans  were  at  this  time  unskilful  in 
sieges,  and  the  year  drew  on  without  any  great  advance  being 
made.  Publilius  Philo,  however,  was  a  deserved  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  war,  he 
received  the  title  of  Pro-consul,  with  the  command  of  the  be- 
sieging army  for  the  next  year, — the  first  example  of  a  practice 
which  afterwards  became  common.  Still  all  his  efforts  might 
have  been  vain,  had  not  two  traitor  Greeks,  holding  high  offices 
in  Palaepolis,  offered  to  betray  the  city.  This  offer  was  eagerly 
accepted,  and  the  Romans  were  admitted  into  the  old  town  at 
one  gate,  while  the  Samnite  garrison  left  it  by  the  opposite  side. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Palaepolis.  The  Neapolitans, 
foreseeing  the  ascendency  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Senate ;  and  Publilius  returned  home  completely 
successful.  He  was  the  first  Pro-consul ;  he  was  also  the  first 
general  who  was  allowed  to  triumph  before  he  had  laid  down  his 
office. 

§  9.  While  these  affairs  were  going  on,  war  broke  out  with  the 
Samnites.  The  Senate  sent  ambassadors  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  these  people  in  encouraging  the  men  of  Privernum 
to  revolt,  and  in  supporting  the  Greeks  of  Palaepolis  against 
Rome.  The  Samnites  denied  both  charges,  and  fiercely  retorted 
upon  Rome  for  daring  to  colonise  Fregellae,  which  they  had 
taken  and  destroyed.  "  What  need  of  further  trifling  ?"  said 
they  :  "  war  is  the  only  way  to  settle  our  disputes,  and  the  plain 
of  Campania  must  be  our  battle-ground.  There  let  us  meet, 
between  Capua  and  Suessula,  and  decide  which  is  to  be  mistress 
of  Italy,  Samnium  or  Rome."    But  the  Romans,  coldly  replying 
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that  it  was  their  custom  to  choose  their  own  field  of  battle,  con- 
tented themselves  with  declaring  war;  and  the  colleague  of 
Publilius  was  ordered  to  enter  the  Samnite  frontiers.  Thus  in 
the  year  326  b.c.  was  war  again  begun  between  Rome  and 
Samnium.  This  time  it  lasted,  not  two  years,  as  before,  but 
twenty-two.  It  was  a  desolating  warfare,  which  brought  both 
nations  to  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  But  Rome  remained 
the  conqueror. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  GREAT  SAMNITE  WAR,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  SECOND. 

(326—304  B.C.) 

§  1.  Part  taken  in  war  by  nations  of  Southern  Italy.  §  2.  Leading  men  at 
Rome:  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  M.  Papiriua  Cursor,  Q.  Fabius,  P.  Decius  the 
"younger,  etc.  §  3.  War  divided  into  three  periods.  §  4.  First  Period 
(326-322),  in  which  Romans  gain  the  upper  hand.  §  5.  Second  Period 
(b.c.  321-315):  great  Defeat  of  Roman  Army  at  Furculao  Caudin».  §  6. 
Pontius  passes  Romans  under  yoke,  and  releases  them  on  conditions  of 
peace.  §  7.  Peace  repudiated  by  Senate.  §  8.  Remarks  on  their  conduct. 
§  9.  Continued  success  of  Samnites,  till  315.  §  10.  Third  Period  (314- 
304):  precautionary  measures:  Capua  called  to  account:  Colonists  Bent  to 
Fregellse,  Casinum,  Interamna,  Suessa.  §  11.  War  declared  by  Etruscans. 
§  12.  Great  defeat  of  Samnites  by  Papiriua.  §  13.  Of  Etruscans  by  Fabius. 
§  14.  Samnites  sue  for  Peace.  §  15.  Why  Senate  was  ready  to  come  to 
terms. — Thirty-three  Tribes. 

§  1.  War  being  declared,  the  Senate  hastened  to  detach  from 
the  cause  of  the  Samnites  such  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  as  would 
listen  to  their  diplomacy.  They  appear  to  have  been  successful 
with  some  of  the  Lucanian  and  some  of  the  Apulian  commu- 
nitiea  We  find  indeed,  that  the  Lucanians  soon  after  took  part 
with  the  Samnites :  but  their  aid  seems  to  have  been  of  an  un- 
certain and  unstable  character.  The  alliance  formed  with  the 
Apulian  tribes  was  more  serviceable  to  Rome. 

Tarentum,  which  was  now  the  chief  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
South  of  Italy,  took  no  direct  part  in  the  war,  but  regarded  it 
with  no  common  interest  Lately  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians 
had  been  her  chief  enemies ;  but  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and 
especially  the  fall  of  Palaepolis,  had  excited  the  interest  and  the 
fears  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  south,  and  their  good  wishes 
were  on  the  side  of  Samnium.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly 
told  that  it  was  by  the  arts  of  the  Tarentines  that  the  Lucanians 
were  detached  from  their  alliance  with  Rome.4 

*  Liv.  viii.  27,  fin. 
VOL.  I.  u 
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§  2.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  nations  when  war 
broke  out.  It  will  be  useful  here  to  notice  the  men  whom  the 
Romans  expected  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

Of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  we  hear 
not  Either  he  was  dead,  or  the  horror  caused  by  the  ruthless 
execution  of  his  son  prevented  his  being  again  elected  Consul. 
But  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites  in  the 
First  War,  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life.  He  had  been  first 
elected  Consul  in  the  year  34(>,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
now,  therefore,  he  was  little  more  than  forty-four.  Four  times 
had  he  been  Consul ;  and  as  Dictator,  in  the  year  after  his  Sam- 
nite  victory,  he  had  quelled  a  dangerous  insurrection  without 
bloodshed.  In  the  course  of  this  war  he  was  once  more  Dic- 
tator and  twice  Consul. 

But  the  general  in  whom  the  Senate  seem  to  have  placed 
most  confidence  was  M.  Papirius  Cursor.  Four  times  was  he 
made  Consul  in  this  war,  and  once  Dictator,  and  his  services 
were  usually  called  for  in  the  greatest  emergencies.  He  was  a 
man  of  little  education,  of  great  bodily  strength,  and  especially 
remarkable  for  his  swiftness  of  foot  (whence  his  name  of  Cur- 
sor) ;  able  to  endure  all  extremes  of  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue  ; 
and  not  without  a  rough  sort  of  humour.  Once,  it  is  said,  the 
troops  asked  for  some  remission  of  duty  in  reward  for  good 
service :  "  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  you  need  not  stroke  your  horses 
on  the  back  when  you  dismount."  Again,  an  offender  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of 
his  tent,  and  straightway  he  bade  the  lictor  get  ready  his  axe. 
The  culprit,  pale  with  fear,  stood  expecting  his  death-blow, 
when  Papirius  said  :  "  Here,  lictor,  cut  away  this  root,  or  'twill 
trip  me  up  as  I  walk ;"  and  then  dismissed  the  trembling 
wretch.  A  man  of  this  kind  was  sure  to  be  popular  with  the 
soldiers ;  yet  often  he  lost  their  good-will  by  his  violent  and 
overbearing  conduct. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximusb  was  perhaps  the  most  considerable  man 
of  the  time.  He  was  a  patrician,  but  the  warm  friend  of  the 
plebeian  P.  Decius,  the  son  of  that  Decius  who  devoted  himself 
so  nobly  in  the  Latin  War.     Fabius  more  than  once  proved 

b  Alao  called  Rullianue.    From  this  name  it  should  Beam  that  he  was  adopted 
by  a  Fabius  from  the  Gens  Rullia. 
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himself  the  better  genius  of  Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  war, 
and  afterwards. 

With  these  three  Patricians  must  be  remembered  the  names 
of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  Plebeians,  who 
have  already  been  mentioned  more  than  once. 

To  oppose  these  Roman  chiefs,  the  Samnites  had  no  doubt 
bold  and  skilful  leaders;  for  during  a  great  part  of  the  war 
their  arms  were  in  the  ascendant  But  the  only  name  we  know 
is  that  of  C.  Pontius  ;  and  a  fitter  place  will  occur  presently  to 
speak  of  this  great  man. 

§  3.  The  war  itself  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods  :  the  First,  from  326  to  322,  when  the  Samnites  were  so 
far  reduced  as  to  sue  for  peace ;  the  Second  from  321,  when  the 
Romans  were  defeated  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  to  315,  when  the 
Samnites  gained  another  victory  at  Lautulae,  and  Capua  threat- 
ened to  revolt ;  the  Third,  from  314,  when  the  Roman  fortune 
again  began  to  prevail,  to  304,  when  the  war  ended. 

§  4.  First  Period  (326— 322).— The  year  after  the  fall  of 
Palaepolis,  the  Senate  boldly  ordered  the  Consul  D.  Junius 
Brutus  to  march  into  the  allied  country  of  Apulia,  in  order  to 
attack  the  Samnites  from  that  quarter,  while  the  other  Consul 
entered  Samnium  from  Campania.  By  this  means  they  hoped 
to  avert  the  war  from  their  own  territory,  as  they  had  done  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Latin  war.  Brutus  was  refused  a  passage 
through  the  Vestinian  country,  and  spent  the  whole  year  in  re- 
ducing these  people  to  submission.  The  purpose  of  this  was, 
no  doubt,  to  secure  a  passage  into  Apulia. 

Meantime,  the  other  Consul  being  sick,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was 
named  Dictator  to  act  in  his  place,  and  he  chose  Q.  Fabius  as 
his  Master  of  Horse.  The  Dictator  found  the  Samnite  army 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  Lower  Apennines,  which  overhang 
the  Latian  Plain,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sublaqueum 
(Subiaco),  and  there  he  fixed  his  camp.  Being  recalled  to  Rome 
to  rectify  some  mistake  in  the  auguries,  he  left  the  army  in 
command  of  Fabius,  strictly  charging  him  not  to  venture  on  an 
action.  But  in  a  day  or  two,  as  he  was  presiding  in  the  Senate, 
a  message  reached  him  to  say  that  his  Master  of  Horse  had 
been  so  provoked  by  the  hourly  insults  of  the  enemy,  that  he  had 
attacked  them  and  gained  a  signal  victory.     Papirius  rushed 

Q  2 
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out  of  the  Senate-house,  and  went  straight  to  the  army,  vowing 
that  his  rebellious  officer  should  die  the  death  of  young  Manlius, 
the  son  of  Torquatus.  But  Fabius,  being  forewarned,  called 
the  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  of  his  danger ;  whereupon 
they  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they  would  stand  between 
him  and  the  Dictator's  wrath.  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
ordered  the  lictors  to  seize  Fabius,  who  took  refuge  among  the 
veterans ;  and  after  a  long  struggle,  the  Dictator  was  obliged 
to  let  matters  stand  over  till  the  next  day.  Meantime,  Fabius 
fled  to  Rome,  and  appeared  before  the  Senate  to  tell  his  story. 
But  Papirius  pursuing  him,  entered  the  Senate-house  and  ordered 
the  lictors  to  arrest  him.  A  scene  of  great  violence  followed ; 
and  at  length  the  Dictator  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  both  Senate  and  People.  But  the  pardon  he  granted  was 
forced  and  ungracious,  and  on  his  return  to  the  camp  he  found 
the  army  ripe  for  mutiny  and  unwilling  to  fight  Then  even 
his  stubborn  will  gave  way :  he  found  it  necessary  to  curb  his 
angry  temper,  and  adopt  gentler  manners ;  till  at  length,  having 
recovered  the  good-will  of  the  soldiery,  he  again  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  again  defeated  them. 

So  discouraged  were  the  Samnites,  that  they  sued  for  peace  ; 
but  only  a  year's  truce  was  granted,  at  the  end  of  which  hostili- 
ties were  resumed  with  the  same  fortune  as  before.  They  were 
again  defeated  in  a  great  battle  on  the  borders  of  their  own 
country ;  while  Q.  Fabius,  now  Consul,  made  an  irruption  into 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  which  was  still  subject  to  the 
Samnites,  and  took  Luceria,  with  other  places.  On  these  losses, 
the  enemy  prayed  for  peace  more  earnestly  than  before ;  but 
the  Senate  refused  to  treat  unless  Brutulus  Papius,  whom  they 
accounted  the  leader  of  the  war-party,  were  first  delivered  up. 
This  man  nobly  said  that  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
country's  wishes,  and  sought  a  voluntary  death.  Then  the 
Samnites  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  bearing  the  body  of  Papius, 
to  repeat  their  former  prayer.  But  this  unworthy  treatment  of 
a  man  whose  only  fault  seems  to  have  been  that  he  loved  his 
country  too  well,  was  of  no  avail.  The  conditions  of  peace 
offered  by  the  Senate  were  so  hard,  that  it  was  thought  that  a 
war  ever  so  unsuccessful  could  bring  about  no  worse  results.  It 
was  determined  to  renew  hostilities. 
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§  5.  Second  Period  (321 — 315  b.c.) — As  during  the  first 
five  years  of  the  war  the  Roman  arms  had  prevailed,  so  during 
the  next  seven  the  Samnites  were  almost  uniformly  successful. 
This  success  was  mainly  due  to  C.  Pontius.  Herennius,  his 
father,  was  famed  for  wisdom,  not  without  reason ;  for  he  had 
drank  at  the  fountains  of  Greek  philosophy,  having  been  the 
friend  of  the  Pythagorean  sage  Archytas,c  who  had  governed 
Tarentum  with  wisdom  and  virtue  for  many  years.  Herennius 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  his  son,  and  the 
name  of  C.  Pontius  stood  so  high,  that  he  was  elected  captain- 
general  of  the  Samnite  League. 

The  very  first  year  of  his  command  was  marked  by  one  of 
the  greatest  disgraces  which  the  Roman  armies  ever  suffered. 
This  was  the  famous  affair  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (Furculae 
Caudinae). 

It  appears  that  in  this  year  (321  b.c.)  both  the  Consuls,  T. 
Veturius  and  Sp.  Posthumius,  had  been  ordered  to  march  into 
Campania,  in  order  to  attack  Samnium  from  that  country. 
When  they  reached  Capua,  they  heard  that  Pontius  with  the 
whole  Samnite  army  was  besieging  Luceria.  Thinking  that, 
unless  they  hastened  by  the  shortest  way  into  Apulia,  the  whole 
country  might  fall  away  from  the  Romans,  they  marched 
straight  northward  into  Samnium,  taking  the  road  which  led  by 
Calatia  through  the  mountains  to  Beneventura,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Caudini.  Soon  after  the  road  enters  the  mountains,  the 
valley  becomes  very  narrow :  it  then  opens  out  into  a  small 
plain,  and  then  closes  in  again.d  When  the  Roman  armies 
after  traversing  the  plain,  attempted  to  defile  through  the  pass 
at  the  far  end  of  it,  they  found  they  had  been  deceived  by  false 
reports.  The  enemy  had  indeed  besieged  Luceria ;  but  C. 
Pontius  himself,  with  the  best  of  his  troops,  had  beset  the  road, 
and  was  so  strongly  posted  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  force  a 
passage.  The  Consuls  then  turned  about,  intending  to  go  back 
into  Campania  and  seek  another  way  into  Apulia,  but  they 
found  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  meantime  taken  possession  of 

c  Cicero  de  Senect.y  c.  12. 

d  The  place  is  uncertain.  It  was  certainly  on  the  road  from  Capua  to  Bene- 
ventum,  and  must  have  been  either  the  Stretto  d'Arpaia,  a  narrow  defile  be- 
tween Arienzo  and  Arpaia,  or  the  depressed  valley  beyond  Arpaia,  between 
that  place  and  Monteearchio. 
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the  pass  by  which  they  had  entered,  so  that  they  were  hemmed 
in  both  in  front  and  rear.  The  hills  on  either  side  were  also 
guarded,  so  that  escape  was  impossible.  Still  the  Romans 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  force  their  way  out  of  this  trap, 
but  at  what  point  is  unknown.  Great  numbers  fell ;  one-half  of 
their  officers  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  not  till  then  did  the 
Consuls  offer  to  treate 

§  6.  Pontius  was  so  elated  by  his  great  success,  that  he  knew 
not  what  would  be  the  best  use  to  make  of  his  victory.  In  this 
state  of  doubt  he  sent  for  his  sage  father,  and  demanded  counsel. 
"Two  courses  are  open  to  you,"  said  Herennius,  "  either  to  put 
all  to  the  sword,  and  deprive  your  enemies  of  a  brave  army ;  or 
to  let  them  go  untouched,  and  make  them  your  friends."  This 
advice  has  been  highly  praised,  but  without  much  reason.  It 
sounds  like  the  policy  of  a  rude  Samnite  mountaineer,  rather 
than  of  one  who  had  heard  the  lessons  of  Grecian  wisdom.  The 
slaughter  of  a  whole  army  is  too  cruel  for  a  civilised  man  to 
think  of.  To  dismiss  them  all  without  conditions  would  have 
been  a  romantic  piece  of  generosity,  which  the  Roman  Senate 
would  have  ascribed  either  to  folly  or  to  fear.  Nor  did  Pontius 
listen  to  his  father's  counsel.  He  proposed  to  let  the  army  go 
free,  on  surrendering  their  arms  and  publicly  acknowledging 
their  defeat,  if  the  chief  officers  would  engage  to  procure  a  peace 
and  cause  that  all  towns  and  lands  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Samnites  should  be  restored.  This  was  agreed  to;  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Consuls  and  all  the  superior  officers. 
Six  hundred  knights  were  handed  over  to  Pontius  as  hostages 
till  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate.  And  then  the  whole 
army,  clad  in  their  undergarments  only,  having  given  up  their 
armour  and  cloaks,  was  allowed  to  go  through  the  Samnite  lines, 
each  man  passing  singly  under  the  yoke.  They  returned  in 
this  sorry  guise  to  Capua,  where  they  were  supplied  with  arms 
and  outer  garments,  that  they  might  not  return  to  Rome  like 
prisoners  or  slaves.  But  so  ashamed  were  they,  that  none 
would  go  into  the  city  till  nightfall,  except  the  Consuls,  who 

*  Livy  mentions  no  battle :  he  did  not  see  that  defeat  was  more  glorious 
than  surrender.  But  the  battle  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Cicero  (de  Offic.  iii. 
30,  de  Senect.  12);  and  heavy  losses,  as  stated  in  the  text,  are  specified  by 
Appian,  Samnit^  Eel.  iv.  6. 
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were  obliged  to  enter  publicly,  and  by  daylight.  But  they 
shared  the  feelings  of  their  men,  and  the  whole  Roman  People 
were  oppressed  by  shame  and  grief.  All  business  was  suspended  ;f 
all  ranks  put  on  mourning;  all  festivals,  public  and  private, 
were  adjourned ;  and  the  Comitia  for  election  of  new  magis- 
trates were  held  by  an  Interrex,  the  Consuls  being  deemed 
unworthy  to  preside.  The  persons  chosen  to  be  the  new 
Consuls  were  those  held  most  likely  to  repair  this  great 
disaster, — L.  Papirius  Cursor  the  Patrician,  and  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  the  Plebeian. 

§  7.  Pontius  now  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  matter  was  laid  before  the  Senate.  The  late  Consuls,  who 
had  made  the  treaty,  rose  and  declared  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
observed ;  that  they  and  all  who  had  signed  that  shameful  treaty 
ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  enemy.  Two  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs 
opposed  this  motion,  but  they  were  not  heard.  Consuls,  Legion- 
ary Tribunes,  Quaestors,  and  all  others  who  had  signed,  were 
given  to  the  fecial  or  herald ;  and  he  delivered  them  in  chains 
to  the  Samnites.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Postumius,  the  late 
Consul,  struck  the  Roman  fecial  with  his  knee,  saying :  "  I  am 
now  a  Samnite  subject,  and  thus  do  I  insult  the  sacred  officer  of 
Rome.  The  Romans  can  now  make  rightful  war  against  the 
Samnites."  But  Pontius  cut  short  this  paltry  quibbling  by 
declaring  that  he  would  not  receive  the  prisoners  at  all. 
"  Rome,"  said  he,  "  made  a  treaty  with  me ;  I  will  not  excuse 
her  performance  of  her  duty  because  she  gives  up  the  persons 
of  a  few  officers.  If  she  will  not  have  the  treaty,  let  her  place 
her  army  as  it  was  in  the  Pass  of  Caudine  Forks,  and  then  I 
will  see  what  may  be  done."  The  Roman  prisoners  returned 
to  Rome ;  the  six  hundred  hostages  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Samnites. 

§  8.  In  this  matter  the  Roman  Senate  has  been  much  blamed 
for  treachery  and  breach  of  faith.  But,  to  justify  such  censure, 
we  must  be  able  to  answer  these  questions : — Had  the  Consuls 
power  to  make  a  treaty  binding  on  the  whole  People  ?  Or  if 
they  had  not,  did  they  send  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Senate  and  People  ?    If  these  questions  are  answered,  one 

f  J  ust  it  turn  indicium  est. 
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or  both  of  them,  in  the  affirmative,  then  doubtless  the  Senate 
were  most  guilty.  But  if  the  Consuls  had  no  such  power,  and 
if  the  authorities  at  home  had  not  been  consulted,  then  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  C.  Pontius  ought  not  to  have  dismissed  the 
army  till  the  treaty  had  been  duly  ratified :  for  Rome  was  so 
near  that  an  answer  could  soon  have  been  brought  back.  There 
is  much  reason  to  think  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  some  authority 
had  been  given  to  the  treaty.  At  all  events  the  conduct  of 
Postumius,  in  pretending  to  be  a  Samnite  when  he  insulted  the 
Roman  fecial,  is,  to  our  notions,  contemptible,  if  not  too  ludicrous 
even  to  be  contemptible. 

§  9.  So  the  war  was  renewed,  and  Papirius  Cursor,  with  his 
plebeian  colleague,  took  the  field.  It  is  said  that  Luceria  sur- 
rendered to  Papirius ;  at  all  events  his  presence  in  Apulia  pre- 
vented that  people  from  deserting  the  Roman  alliance,  and  he 
was  re-elected  Consul  for  the  next  year. 

The  history  of  the  rest  of  this  period  is  obscure.  Two  years 
passed  in  another  armistice,  during  which  the  Romans  created 
the  two  new  Oscan  Tribes  above  noticed.*  But  fortune  con- 
tinued to  favour  the  Samnites.  They  advanced  still  further 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris ;  Sora  revolted  to  them,  and 
they  expelled  the  Roman  colonists  from  Fregellae ;  so  that  the 
Romans  lost  the  command  of  the  upper  road  into  Campania. 
Still  the  Senate  persisted  in  their  aggressive  policy  ;  and  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  war,  Papirius  and  Publilius,  again  col- 
leagues in  the  Consulship,  again  led  their  armies  into  Apulia 
and  Samnium,  leaving  the  lower  Campanian  road  undefended. 
On  this  the  Samnites  descended  into  Campania ;  and  Fabius, 
being  appointed  Dictator,  had  only  just  time  to  occupy  the  pass 
of  Lautulae,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  an  important 
position  on  the  lower  road  between  Anxur  and  Fundi.  But 
Fabius,  brave  and  skilful  as  he  was,  could  not  hold  his  post 
with  an  army  so  hastily  drawn  together.  He  was  defeated  with 
great  loss,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,  Master  of  the  Horse,  being 
in  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  loss  of  Lautuke  opened 
Latium  to  the  Samnite  army ;  the  Auruncans  and  other  Oscan 
tribes  rose  against  Rome,  and  Campania  threatened  to  revolt. 

g  Chapt.  xxi.  §  5. 
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The  condition  of  the  City  seemed  desperate.  But  old  Rome 
never  shone  so  bright  as  when  her  light  seemed  quite  put  out. 
"  Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit,"  is  no  poetic  fancy,  but  an 
historic  truth.  And  so  it  was  even  now.  Fabius  appears  to 
have  saved  part  of  his  army,  and  with  it  to  have  joined  one  of 
the  Consuls,  who  had  returned  home  in  haste,  when  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lautulas  reached  him.  They  fell  upon  the  Sam- 
nites, and  defeated  them  completely. 

From  this  time  the  star  of  the  Samnites  began  to  wane. 
For  the  remaining  ten  years  of  the  war  the  Roman  arms 
uniformly  prevailed ;  and  with  these  begin  our  third  and  last 
period. 

§  10.  Third  Period  (314—304  b.c.).— The  defeat  of  the 
Samnites  just  mentioned  was  so  complete,  that  they  could  not 
meet  the  Romans  in  the  field.  The  wretched  Auruncans,  who 
had  been  tempted  to  revolt  after  the  battle  of  Lautulae,  were 
betrayed  to  their  old  masters,  and  (to  use  the  words  of  Livy) 
were  annihilated.11  Maenius  was  named  Dictator  to  inquire 
into  Campanian  disaffection ;  and  his  presence  at  Capua  created 
so  much  terror,  that  the  two  Calavii,  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
federacy, were  delivered  up  to  him,  and  a  general  amnesty  was 
granted. 

The  Senate  then  busied  themselves  with  so  fortifying  the 
upper  road,  that  they  might  never  again  lose  it.  Sora  was  a 
second  time  betrayed  to  them ;  they  reestablished  the  Colony 
of  Fregellse,  and  sent  colonists  to«Casinum,  Interamna,  and 
Suessa,  so  that  these  places,  with  Cales,  formed  a  line  of  for- 
tresses along  the  Samnite  frontier.  They  also  took  the  large 
town  of  Nola  in  Southern  Campania,  and  probably  also  Salernum, 
so  that  the  Samnites  were  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  cut  off  from 
the  southern  sea.  Lastly,  a  large  body  of  colonists  was  sent  to 
the  distant  town  of  Luceria,  to  prevent  its  being  again  surprised 
by  the  enemy.    Thus  were  the  Samnites  held  in  check  on  every 

side. 

§11.  The  war  would  probably  have  come  to  a  quick  conclusion 
had  it  not  been  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  the  forty  years'  truce 
with  the  Etruscans  of  the  southern  country  ended,1  and  this 

b  "  Delota  genu  Ausonuiu."— ix.  25.  ■  Chapt.  xviii.  §  G. 
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people  stirred  up  other  cities  of  Northern  Etruria  to  join  with 
them  in  war  against  Rome.  In  that  year  Q.  Fabius  was  appointed 
Consul  for  the  second  time,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Etruscans,  while  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  his  colleague,  held  the 
Samnites  in  check.  But  the  Plebeian  Consul  was  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  city. 
The  Senate,  in  great  alarm,  resolved  that  Papirius  Cursor  should 
be  named  Dictator.  But  who  was  to  name  him  ?  Marcius  could 
not ;  and  Fabius,  it  was  feared,  would  not  However,  they  sent 
to  the  latter  in  Etruria,  trusting  that  love  of  his  country  would 
overcome  memory  of  his  private  wrongs.  Fabius  received  the 
order  to  exalt  his  old  enemy  in  silence,  and  turned  abruptly 
from  the  messengers ;  but  at  dead  of  night  he  rose,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  and  named  his  deadly  foe  to  the 
Dictatorship. 

§  12.  For  the  next  year  (309  b.c),  it  appears  from  the  Fasti 
that  no  Consuls  were  elected.  Papirius,  with  dictatorial  power, 
led  his  legions  into  Samnium  ;  while  Fabius  continued  as  Pro- 
consul in  Etruria.  The  Samnites  had  made  great  exertions  to 
improve  their  success,  and  the  splendid  equipment  of  their  army 
is  described  by  Livy.  One  division  wore  striped  tunics  with 
gilded  shields  ;  the  other  was  clad  in  white,  with  shields  of  silver. 
But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  long-tried  fortune  of  Papirius  again 
prevailed,  and  the  Samnites  were  once  more  utterly  defeated. 
This  was  the  last  battle  they  fought  in  this  war. 

§  13.  Meanwhile  Fabius  had  been  no  less  successful  in  Etruria. 
He  first  made  another  attempt  upon  the  Etruscan  lines  at 
Sutrium ;  but  finding  them  too  strong  to  be  forced,  with  the 
bold  decision  which  marks  the  Roman  leaders  of  this  time  he 
determined  to  make  an  inroad  into  their  country.  He  knew 
their  weakness  at  home,  caused  by  the  tyranny  which  was 
exercised  by  the  Lucumones  over  their  serfs.  Still  his  enter- 
prise was  a  bold  one.  To  reach  the  Vulsinian  territory  he  must 
traverse  the  Ciminiau  hills.k  Since  Lower  Etruria  had  been  con- 
quered, these  hills  had  been  left  as  a  frontier,  not  to  be  occupied 
by  either  party.  They  were  quite  overgrown  with  wood,  and  no 
Roman  foot  (it  is  said)  had  traversed  them  for  many  years. 

k  Sm  Chapt.  vi.  §  9. 
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Fabius  proposed  to  make  his  way  through  this  barrier,  and 
descend  at  once  upon  Vulsinii,  justly  calculating  that  the  alarm 
caused  by  his  appearance  would  draw  off  the  invading  army. 
He  sent  forward  his  brother  Marcus,  who  had  been  brought  up 
at  Caere  and  spoke  Etruscan  like  a  native,  to  examine  the 
country  beyond  the  forest ;  and  sent  word  to  the  Senate  of  his 
intention,  that  they  might  provide  means  to  defend  the  city,  in 
case  the  Etruscans  ventured  to  attack  it  in  his  absence.  The 
Senate  was  alarmed  by  his  boldness,  and  sent  off  ambassadors, 
attended  by  two  Tribunes,  with  positive  orders  to  stop  his 
march.  But  Fabius  was  already  in  Etruria.  He  ravaged  the 
country  far  and  wide ;  and  the  enemy  broke  up  from  Sutrium 
to  defend  their  own  homes.  He  encountered  them  near  Perusia, 
and,  after  a  bloody  battle,  defeated  them  utterly.  The  result 
was  that  the  cities  whom  the  Vulsinians  had  drawn  into  the 
war,  made  a  peace  for  thirty  years.  The  Vulsinians,  however, 
continued  in  arms. 

§  14.  The  Samnites  were  now  quite  worn  out.  The  war  had 
lasted  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Romans  every  year  invaded 
their  country ;  and  at  length,  upon  the  fall  of  Bovianum,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Pentrians,  they  sued  for  peace.  It  was  granted, 
but  on  hard  terms.  They  lost  all  their  territory  on  the  sea-coast : 
they  gave  up  all  foreign  alliances  and  conquests,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

§  15.  The  Senate  were  more  ready  to  come  to  terms,  because 
some  of  her  other  neighbours  threatened  to  be  troublesome. 
Even  the  Hernicans,  the  old  and  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  had  risen 
against  her  just  before  the  close  of  the  war ;  but  they  were  re- 
duced in  a  single  campaign,  and  their  towns  treated  as  those  of 
the  Latins  had  been  before.  Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  became 
a  Roman  municipal  town.  Part  of  the  Volscian  lands  also  were 
occupied  by  the  colonies  of  Interamna  and  Casinum  (as  above 
noted),  and  more  recently  by  Sora.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  remnant  of  the  ^Equians  also  ventured  to  provoke  the  wrath 
of  Rome.  They  also  were  soon  subdued,  and  two  Colonies  were 
planted  among  their  mountains, — at  Alba  on  the  Fucine  Lake, 
and  at  Carseoli ;  and  by  the  next  Censors  the  ^Equian  territory 
on  the  Anio  was  formed  into  two  new  Tribes,  so  that  now  the 
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number  amounted  to  Thirty-three.1  This  near  approach  of 
Roman  settlers  alarmed  the  Sabellian  Tribes  on  the  high 
Apennines,  and  the  Mareians  declared  war.  They  also  were 
defeated ;  upon  which  the  Senate  at  once  offered  to  enter  into 
a  league  with  them  on  equal  terms :  and  the  Marsians  long 
remained  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome.  The  Marruciuians, 
Pelignians,  Frentanians,  and  Vestinians,  also  joined  the  Roman 
league. 

1  In  the  consorahip  of  P.  Seniprouius  Sophus,  P.  Sulpicius,  299  B.C.     "  Tri- 
busque  additse  duse,  Anieiiia  et  Terentina." — Liv.  x.  9. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THIRD  SAMNITE  WAR.    (299—290  B.C.) 

§  1.  Hollo  wness  of  the  late  Peace.  §  2.  Rome  engaged  in  war  with  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  §  3.  Samnites  choose  this  crisis  for  declaring  war. 
§  4.  Samnium  desolated  by  Fabius  and  Decius.  §  5.  Great  confederacy 
organised  by  Gellius  Egnatius,  the  Samnite.  §  6.  Fabius  and  Decius  again 
elected  Consuls:  great  efforts  for  Campaign.  §  7.  Decisive  battle  of  Sen- 
tinum:  self-sacrifice  of  second  Decius.  §  8.  Victory  in  Samnium  by  Papi- 
rius  and  Carvilius.  §  9.  C.  Pontius  again  appears,  and  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Fabius.  §  10.  Great  Colony  planted  at  Venusia.  §  11.  Submission  of 
Samnites.    §  12.  Shameful  death  of  C.  Pontius. 

§  1.  The  peace  which  concluded  the  Second  Samnite  War  was 
made  in  304  B.C.,  and  in  less  than  six  years  from  that  time  the 
Third  Samnite  War  begaa  This  peace  indeed  was  no  peace 
(in  our  sense  of  the  word),  but  a  mere  armistice  on  the  part  of 
the  Samnites,  who  no  doubt  were  resolved  to  break  it  as  soon 
as  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  renew  hostilities. 

Their  great  want  in  the  late  war  had  been  allies.  They  had 
fought  single-handed  against  Rome,  who  was  supported  by 
Latins,  Campanians,  and  Apulians.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Sabellian  tribes  had  stood  aloof  in  cold  neutrality,  or  had  ren- 
dered a  very  doubtful  succour.  But  an  opportunity  now  offered 
which  seemed  to  present  occasion  for  forming  a  great  confeder- 
ation of  Central  Italy  against  Rome. 

§  2.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  before-named,  Rome 
again  appears  in  hostility  with  many  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
notwithstanding  the  thirty  years'  truce  which  all  except  Vulsinii 
had  lately  made.*  At  Arretium  (Arezzo)  we  find  the  noble 
house  of  the  Cilnii,  from  whom  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  the  minister 
of  Augustus,  claimed  descent,1*  inviting  the  Romans  to  restore 

■  Chapt.  xxii.  §  12. 

b  "  Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus." — Horat.  1  Carm.  i.  1. 

"  Non  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quicquid  Etrusoos 
Incoluit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te." — 2  Serm.  vi.  1. 
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them  to  the  city  from  which  they  had  been  banished.  Perusia 
also  and  other  cities  appear  in  arms.  Even  beyond  Etruria, 
in  Umbria,  we  find  the  Romans  at  war  with  the  people  of 
Nequinum,  a  city  strongly  situated  on  the  Nar  (Nera).  After 
an  obstinate  siege  they  took  the  place,  and  planted  a  Colony 
there,  under  the  name  of  Narnia  (Narni),  to  command  the  point 
at  which  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,  Umbria,  and  the  Sabines  meet. 
The  Umbrians  were  so  alarmed  by  this  aggressive  movement, 
that  they  called  in  to  aid  them  a  people  who  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  with  horror  by  all  Italian  nations. 

A  tribe  of  the  Senonian  Gauls,  the  same  who  had  burnt  Rome, 
had  made  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  Umbrian  coast-land, 
between  the  Utis  and  the  iEsis.  The  Umbrians,  once  a  large 
and  powerful  nation,  had  been  gradually  confined  to  the  moun- 
tain land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  and  these  Gauls  had 
been  the  last  enemy  who  had  encroached  upon  their  lands  till 
the  late  settlement  of  the  Romans  at  Narnia.  We  may  infer 
the  alarm  felt  by  the  Umbrians  from  the  fact  of  their  seeking 
such  assistance. 

§  3.  In  the  year  298  b.c.  the  Consuls  were  preparing  to  re- 
sist an  attack  from  the  Umbrians  and  Gauls ;  and  this  was  the 
favourable  moment  chosen  by  the  Samnites  for  renewing  the 
war. 

Their  first  step  was  to  overpower  the  Roman  party  in  Lucania 
and  Apulia ;  the  colony  of  Luceria  alone  held  out  Then  they 
attempted  to  draw  over  the  Marsians  to  their  league ;  but  this 
people  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  The 
Sabines,  however,  of  the  upper  country  gave  a  favourable 
answer. 

With  this  formidable  confederacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fear  of  the  Etrurians,  Umbrians,  and  Senonian  Gauls  on  the 
other,  the  position  of  Rome  appeared  critical.  But  for  some 
reason  the  fickle  Gauls  failed  in  their  engagement,  the  Umbrians 
did  not  move,  and  Rome  was  left  to  deal  with  the  Samnite 
league  on  the  south,  and  the  Etruscan  cities  on  the  north.  But 
no  doubt  the  interposition  of  the  Frentanians  and  of  the  Mar- 
sians, with  their  associated  cantons,  between  the  Samnites  and 
Northern  Italy,  must  have  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of 
Rome  in  the  ensuing  war. 
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§  4.  The  patrician  Consul  of  the  year  298  b.c,  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Barbatus,  the  first  of  a  great  name,c  invaded  Etruria, 
while  his  colleague,  Cn.  Fulvius,  entered  the  country  of  the 
Pentrian  Samnites.  Fulvius  gained  not  that  advantage  which 
the  Roman  people  expected  over  an  enemy  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  already  conquered.  Accordingly,  the  general  wish 
was  to  elect  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  hero  of  the  late  war,  Con- 
sul for  the  next  year.  Fabius  was  now  an  elderly  man,  and 
this  would  be  his  fourth  Consulship.  He  was  fain  to  decline 
the  task,  but  at  length  gave  way  on  condition  that  his  plebeian 
colleague  should  be  P.  Decius  Mus,  son  of  him  who  devoted 
himself  in  the  great  Latin  war ;  and  he  also  had  been  Consul 
twice  before.  They  had  been  colleagues  in  the  Consulship  four 
years  before  (301  b.c),  and  had  cordially  united  in  measures 
calculated  to  preserve  harmony  in  the  state,  as  we  shall  show  in 
the  next  chapter.  They  continued  firm  friends  till  the  death  of 
Decius,  and  present  a  most  honourable  specimen  of  a  Patrician 
and  Plebeian  combined  for  the  common  good. 

Etruria  was  neglected.  Both  Consuls  invaded  Samnium : 
Fabius  the  Pentrian,  Decius  the  Caudine  valleys.  They  overran 
every  part,  burning  and  destroying.  It  is  said  that  in  this 
summer's  campaign,  Decius  encamped  in  forty-five  different 
places,  Fabius  in  eighty-six.  The  campaign  served  to  detach  the 
Lucanians  and  Apulians  from  alliance  with  the  Samnites. 

§  5.  It  appeared  as  if  this  brave  people  were  again  at  the  feet 
of  Rome ;  and  L.  Volumnius,  the  plebeian  Consul  of  the  next 
year  (296  b.c),  whilst  his  colleague  App.  Claudius  was  sent  into 
Etruria,  entered  Samnium  as  if  to  take  possession.  But  the 
Samnites  rose  from  under  their  calamities  with  an  elasticity  as 
great  as  Rome  herself  displayed.  Probably  in  the  terrible  assault 
of  the  last  year  great  part  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  chief 
wealth,  had  been  secured  in  mountain  fastnesses,  and  therefore 
they  suffered  not  so  much  as  an  agricultural  people  might  have 
done.     But  the  chief  merit  of  their  renewed  vigour  must  be  at- 

•  This  was  the  Scipio  whose  sarcophagus  is  so  familiar  to  all  eyes.  The  in- 
scription on  it  records  that  he  "took  several  places  in  Samnium,  subdued  the 
Lucanians,  and  led  away  hostages."  The  time  of  these  exploits  is  not  recorded 
in  Livy.  He  served  under  the  Consuls  in  Samnium  in  297  and  293  B.C.,  and 
to  one  of  these  years  the  inscription  must  refer. 
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tributed  to  a  brave  chief,  named  Gellius  Egnatius,  who  shines 
forth  for  a  moment,  like  Pontius  in  the  former  war,  through  the 
uncertain  mist  of  Samnite  history,  as  it  is  transmitted  to  us  by 
Roman  annalists.  The  plan  for  an  Italian  confederation,  which 
had  been  faintly  attempted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  this 
man  attempted  to  realise  by  a  step  as  bold  as  ever  was  taken  in 
a  desperate  emergency. 

With  a  chosen  body  of  Samnites  he  made  a  rapid  march  into 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  between  Umbria  and  Etruria,  hoping  that 
his  presence  might  rouse  to  action  the  slumbering  energies  of 
those  countries,  leaving,  however,  a  sufficient  force  to  keep 
Volumnius  employed  in  Samnium.  A  pp.  Claudius,  a  remarkable 
man,  of  whose  acts  in  peace  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  next 
chapter,  was  more  skilled  in  the  contests  of  the  Senate  than  of 
the  field,  and  he  was  alarmed  to  hear  that  Gellius  was  likely  to 
rouse  both  Umbrians  and  Gauls  to  join  the  Etruscans.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  an  entrenched  camp,  and  sent  orders  to  his  col- 
league to  join  him.     But  no  attack  was  made  that  year. 

§  6.  In  this  state  of  alarm  the  people  were  convened  to  elect 
Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  (295  b.c).  They  at  once  chose 
old  Fabius  for  the  fifth  time,  and  would  have  continued  Volum- 
nius in  office.  But  Fabius  again  refused  to  be  elected  unless  he 
was  united  to  his  old  and  tried  colleague,  P.  Decius ;  and  this 
noble  Plebeian  was  elected  for  the  fourth  time  Consul  f 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  Fabius  went  to  the  camp  of 
the  late  Consuls,  where  he  found  Appius  adding  to  the  fortifica- 
tions. He  treated  the  statesman  with  contempt,  and  led  forth 
the  men  into  the  field,  exercising  them  daily.  He  then  returned 
for  a  short  time  to  the  city,  to  concert  measures  with  the  Senate 
for  the  eventful  campaign  that  followed. 

It  was  settled  that  both  the  Consuls,  with  four  legions,  were 
to  go  forward  into  Umbria,  so  as  to  separate  the  Samnites,  with 
their  Umbrian  and  Gallic  allies,  from  Etruria.  Scipio  Barbatus 
had  been  sent  forward  with  a  single  legion  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Volumnius,  as  Proconsul,  was  sent  into 
Samnium.  Fulvius  was  to  be  stationed  near  Falerii  with  a 
reserve  force  to  overawe  Etruria ;  while  a  fourth  army,  under 
Postumius,  was  to  cover  Rome  herself.  This  was  the  largest 
number  of  troops  that  the  Republic  had  ever  yet  called  into 
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the  field.     With  her  allies  she  could  not  have  had  less  than 
100,000  men  under  arms. 

§  7.  When  the  Consuls  took  the  field,  they  were  greeted  with 
the  unwelcome  news  that  Scipio  had  been  overpowered  by  the 
Gauls ;  and  that  these  barbarians,  with  some  of  the  Etruscans, 
had  joined  the  brave  Gellius  Egnatius  in  Umbria.  They  im- 
mediately pushed  across  the  Apennines,  and  (probably  to  supply 
Scipio's  place)  recalled  Volumnius  from  Samnium.  At  the  same 
time  they  sent  orders  to  Fulvius  to  advance  into  Etruria,  hoping 
by  this  diversion  to  draw  off  the  Etruscans,  and  thus  weaken 
the  confederate  army.  The  scheme  was  successful ;  and  when 
the  Roman  army  met  the  confederates  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria, 
the  Etruscans  had  already  returned  home.  Here,  as  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  conduct  of  that  people  was  weak  and  selfish.  No 
brave  man  could  trust  his  fortunes  in  their  hands. 

The  Roman  army  of  Umbria,  legionaries  and  allies,  amounted 
to  not  less  than  60,000  men.  The  enemy,  even  without  the 
Etruscans,  were  far  more  numerous.  Fabius  commanded  the 
right  wing,  which  was  opposed  to  Gellius  with  his  Samnites, 
the  Umbrians,  and  probably  some  other  Italian  tribes ;  Decius 
on  the  left  faced  an  immense  host  of  Gauls.  Just  before  the 
battle  began,  a  hind  and  a  wolf  (so  runs  the  story)  ran  down 
between  the  armies:  the  hind  turned  in  among  the  Gauls, 
and  was  slain  by  their  javelins ;  the  wolf  sought  refuge  in  the 
Roman  ranks,  and  no  man  touched  the  sacred  beast  of  Romulus. 
This  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  good,  and  the  battle  began. 
Fabius,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  brought  up  his  reserve  and 
the  Samnites  gave  way.  But  he  could  not  pursue  them ;  for 
Decius  on  his  side  had  been  less  successful.  The  Gauls  had 
brought  their  war-chariots  into  action,  and  the  Romans  were 
terror-struck  by  these  strange  engines  of  destruction.  A  panic 
seized  the  cavalry,  and  the  legions  wavered ;  when  Decius  re- 
solved to  follow  the  example  of  his  father,  and  devote  himself 
for  his  country.  He  went  through  the  same  solemn  forms ;  his 
heroic  death  lent  new  courage  to  his  men,  and  they  returned  to 
the  charge  under  the  command  of  M.  Livius,  the  Pontifex 
Maximus.  Still  the  Gauls  kept  their  ground  unflinching,  though 
the  heat  of  an  Italian  sun  relaxed  the  strength  of  their  northern 
frames.     At  this  time  Fabius,  having  driven  the  Samnites  and 

vol.  i.  b 
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their  confederates  from  the  field,  wheeled  round,  and  assailed 
the  Gauls  on  their  left  flank,  while  he  detached  the  Campanian 
cavalry  to  take  them  in  rear.  Thus  surrounded,  they  were 
soon  completely  broken,  and  a  general  pursuit  took  place. 
Then  the  Samnites  were  attacked  anew,  and  the  brave  Gellius 
Egnatius  fell  fighting.  But  a  remnant  of  his  hardy  mountaineers 
retreated  in  good  order,  and  regained  their  own  country.  The 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  prodigious. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  which  determined  the  fate 
of  Samnium  and  of  Italy.  The  Triumph  of  Fabius,  who  returned 
not  home  till  he  had  gained  another  victory  over  the  Etruscans 
at  Perusia,  was  well  deserved.  But  it  was  marred  by  the  absence 
of  his  brave  colleague ;  and  none  felt  this  more  than  Fabius 
himself.  He  pronounced  an  oration  over  the  grave  of  his 
thrice-proved  friend,  lamenting  that  he  had  borne  all  the  danger, 
but  had  not  lived  to  share  the  glory. 

§  8.  Notwithstanding  this  complete  rout  of  the  confederates, 
the  Samnites  maintained  the  contest  for  five  years  more.  In 
293  b.c.  they  made  a  desperate  effort ;  certain  picked  battalions 
were  splendidly  armed,  as  in  the  last  war,  and  bound  themselves 
by  horrid  oaths  to  die  or  conquer.  The  Consuls  of  the  year 
were  L  Papirius,  son  of  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Sp.  Carvilius ; 
and  they  both  invaded  Samnium,  as  Fabius  and  Decius  had 
done  four  years  before.  The  Samnites  resolved  to  try  the  fop- 
tune  of  another  battle  with  their  new  levies,  and  their  armies 
met  Papirius, — we  know  not  where.  When  the  omens  were 
taken  from  the  feeding  of  the  sacred  fowls  (putti),  their  keeper 
(the  pullarius)  reported  that  u  they  fed  well, — so  greedily  in- 
deed, that  some  of  the  corn  fell  over."  The  omen  was  good. 
But  just  as  the  battle  was  beginning  the  nephew  of  the  Consul 
Papirius  came  to  him  in  great  fear :  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  pul- 
larius has  lied ;  the  fowls  will  not  eat  at  all."  "  Be  it  so," 
replied  the  Consul,  "  the  omens  were  reported  to  me  as  good, 
and  I  shall  begin  the  battle.  If  the  report  was  false,  let  the 
false  speaker  look  to  it ;"  and  he  ordered  the  pullarius  to  be 
set  in  the  front  rank.  At  the  first  onset  the  wretch  was  killed ; 
by  his  death  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be  averted, 
and  the  Romans  advanced  to  battle  with  fresh  confidence.  In 
the  heat  of  battle  Papirius,  confident  of  victory,  shouted: 
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"  Jupiter,  grant  me  victory,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  cup  of  wine 
and  honey  before  I  touch  a  cup  myself."  The  soldiers  recog- 
nised the  rough  humour  of  old  Papirius  Cursor,  and  shared  the 
general's  confidence.  The  enemy  were  utterly  defeated  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  ravaging  the  country.  The 
booty  taken  was  immense  ;  and  Carvilius  signalised  his  triumph 
by  erecting  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  so  huge 
that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban  Hill,  twelve  miles  off. 

§  9.  These  vigorous  measures  were  not  continued  the  next 
year,  when  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  son  of  old  Fabius,  was  sent  alone 
into  Samnium.  He  had  the  name  but  not  the  nature  of  his 
father,  and  the  Samnites  were  once  more  commanded  by  their 
greatest  man,  C.  Pontius,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  from  the 
year  of  the  Furculae  Caudinae  to  the  present  time.  He  resumed 
his  old  tactics,  and  again  drew  the  Romans  into  a  defile,  from 
which,  however,  he  allowed  them  to  escape,  but  not  without 
heavy  loss.  The  news  of  this  unexpected  reverse  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation  at  Rome,  and  the  Consul  was  only  saved 
from  disgrace  by  his  father,  who  volunteered  to  join  the  army 
as  his  son's  legatus  or  lieutenant  His  presence  restored  spirit 
to  the  army.  Another  battle  was  fought;  many  thousand 
Samnites  fell,  and  C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner.  The  tri- 
umphal procession  was  remarkable,  because  old  Fabius  and  his 
son  both  appeared  in  the  car  of  victory,  and  ascended  together 
to  the  Capitol. 

§  10.  The  Senate  had  some  fear  lest  Tarentum  and  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Italy  might  even  yet  be  excited  to  join  the 
Samnites ;  and  to  curb  them,  they  determined  to  colonise 
Venusia,  in  Lower  Apulia.  It  is  said  that  20,000  Romans  and 
Latins  settled  in  the  future  birthplace  of  Horace,  and  we  shall 
find  Venusia  hereafter  appearing  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
the  Colonies. 

§  11.  Two  years  after,  in  the  year  290  b.c,  the  Samnites 
finally  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  Roman  su- 
premacy. One  short  struggle  more  followed  ten  years  after, 
when  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  gave  false  hopes  to  the  people  of 
Southern  Italy.  After  his  departure  the  Samnites,  with  the 
rest  of  the   Italians,   bowed   without  further  dispute  to  the 

sovereignty  of  Rome. 
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§  12.  The  close  of  this  war  was  marked  by  one  disgraceful 
act,  the  death  of  C.  Pontius.  He  followed  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Fabius  Gurges,  and  was  beheaded  in  the  state 
prison  under  the  Capitoline.  We  blush  for  Rome  while  we 
hear  of  such  treatment  of  a  noble  and  generous  enemy.  We 
grieve  that  the  last  we  hear  of  old  Fabius  is  that  he  should 
have  been  associated  in  a  triumph  whose  laurels  were  so 
grievously  sullied.  The  death  of  Pontius  not  only  showed  a 
great  want  of  magnanimity,  but  was  a  violation  of  common 
humanity.  But  the  religion  of  the  Romans  did  not  teach 
humanity ;  and  though  they  were  magnanimous  in  misfortune, 
they  were  always  tyrannical  in  success. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CIVIL  HISTORY  DURING  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SAMNITE  WARS. 

§  1.  Internal  changes  during  Samnite  Wars:  remnants  of  jealousy  between 
two  Orders:  Pudicitia  Plebeia.  $  2.  Patrician  Clubs  put  down  by  C. 
Msenius.  §  3.  Ogulnian  Law  for  admitting  Plebeians  to  Pontificate  and 
Augurate.  §  4.  Plebeians,  as  a  class,  no  longer  poor.  §  5.  Increasing 
number  of  Slaves  and  Freedmen.  §  6.  Political  condition  of  Freedmen. 
§  7.  Appius  Claudius  Caucus :  his  scheme  of  uniting  Patricians  and  Freed- 
men against  Plebeians.  §  8.  Choice  of  Senate  by  Appius  as  Censor:  his 
colleague  resigns,  but  he  remains  sole  Censor.  §  9.  He  enrols  Freedmen 
in  all  Tribes.  §  10.  His  agent,  Cn.  Flavius  the  notary:  publishes  a  Calen- 
dar. §  11.  Elected  Curule  ^Edile.  §  12.  Appius  retains  his  Censorship 
for  four  years.  §  13.  His  public  works:  Appian  Road:  Appian  Aqueduct. 
§  14.  His  later  life.  §  15.  Restoration  of  old  rule  with  respect  to  Freed- 
men by  Fabius  and  Decius:  peaceable  end  of  the  question. 

§  1.  In  a  period  of  continued  war,  home  affairs  commonly  pre- 
sent a  monotonous  aspect.  It  is  after  a  war  that  civil  commo- 
tions usually  arise  and  political  innovations  take  place.  There 
were,  however,  some  changes  introduced  during  the  Samnite 
wars  that  call  for  special  notice. 

First,  it  may  be  noticed  that  as  all  political  inequality 
between  Patricians  and  Plebeians  had  been  removed,  so  all 
social  distinctions  were  fast  disappearing.  Many  Patrician 
families  had  fallen  into  decay ;  a  Plebeian  Nobility  had  grown 
up  by  their  side ;  and  the  Publilii,  the  Marcii,  the  Decii, 
boasted  names  as  great  as  the  Manlii,  the  Papirii,  the  Fabii. 
Moreover  access  to  the  Senate  was  obtained,  as  we  have  before 
said,  by  the  tenure  of  political  office ;  and,  now  that  these 
offices  were  equally  divided,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there 
were  as  many  Plebeian  Senators  as  Patrician. 

That  jealousy  still  lingered  in  many  minds  is  certain.  A 
sign  of  this  appears  in  the  story  preserved  of  the  wife  of  Vo- 
lumnius,  the  plebeian  colleague  of  Appius  Claudius  in  296  b.c. 
She  was  a  Patrician  of  the  Virginian  Gens,  but  the  patrician 
matrons  would  not  allow  her  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Pudi- 
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c'.tia  Patricia,  alleging-  that  bv  marriage  with  a  Plebeian  she 
Lad  forfeited  her  rights.  Upon  this  she  consecrated  a  chapel 
to  Pudicitia  Flebeia.  But  petty  jealousies  of  this  kind  did  not 
find  place  amonir  the  better  sort  of  either  Order.  The  ex- 
ample of  Fabius  aLd  Decius  shows  that  there  were  noble- 
minded  men  in  each  who  could  join  heart  and  hand  in  the 
service  of  the  state. 

§  2.  But  there  were  many  of  the  voun£  Patricians  who  could 
not  brook  to  part  even  with  their  political  supremacy.  Clubs 
(coUumeJf)  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  elec- 
tion of  their  own  order  at  the  Comitia,  and  debarring  the  Ple- 
beians from  the  rights  accorded  to  them  by  the  Licinian  law. 
But  C  Ma*nius,  a  Plebeian,  who  had  been  appointed  Dictator 
to  inquire  into  the  threatened  revolt  of  Capua  (314  b.c.),*  after 
executing  his  duty  abroad,  went  on  summarily  to  break  up 
these  political  clubs  as  contrary  to  public  good.  The  outcry 
raised  by  the  clubbists  was  so  great  that  he  laid  down  his  office, 
and  submitted  to  be  impeached  before  the  Senate,  together 
with  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  M.  Foslius,  and  the  noble  ple- 
beian Q.  Publilius  Philo,  by  whose  advice  he  had  acted.  The 
complaint,  however,  was  dismissed,  and  the  Clubs  are  little 
heard  of  afterwards. 

§  3.  The  only  exclusive  privilege  which  was  still  maintained 
by  the  Patricians  was,  that  they  alone  were  eligible  to  the 
sacred  offices  of  the  Pontificate  and  Augurate.  There  were 
still  only  four  Pontifices,  beside  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  four 
Augurs,  all  Patricians,  according  to  the  original  institutions 
ascribed  to  Numa.  But  this  privilege  was  little  worth  pre- 
serving, when  it  had  been  conceded  that  Plebeians  could  hold 
curule  offices,  enter  the  Capitoline  Temple  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, and  take  the  auspices  at  the  meeting  of  the  Centuriate 
Assembly.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  300  b.c,  a  law  was  pro- 
posed by  two  Tribunes,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Ogulnius, 
for  removing  this  last  symbol  of  exclusive  privilege.  It  was 
proposed  that  henceforth  there  should  be  eight  Pontifices,  four 
from  each  order,  besides  the  Chief  Pontiff,  who  might  be  either 
patrician  or  plebeian  ;  for  we  find  the  office  held  by  TL  Corun- 
canius,  a  distinguished  Plebeian,  not  many  years  later.     The 

•  Above,  Chapt.  xxii.  §  10. 
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number  of  Augurs  was  also  to  be  increased  to  nine,  four  from 
each  order,  the  ninth  probably  being  President  of  the  College, 
as  was  the  Chief  Pontiff  of  the  Pontifical  College.  Vacancies 
were  to  be  filled  up,  as  heretofore,  by  the  surviving  members 
of  the  College,  a  practice  which  in  Roman  language  was  called 
Codptatio.h  Decius  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  the  law,  and  it 
was  carried  by  general  consent. 

§  4.  We  have  now  ceased  to  hear  the  epithet  poor  applied 
to  the  Plebeians  as  a  class.  There  were  still,  no  doubt,  poor 
Plebeians,  as  there  were  poor  Patricians ;  but  the  law  which 
delivered  debtors  into  bondage  was  no  more,  and  the  late 
divisions  of  Public  Land  to  those  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
settle  in  the  colonies  lately  planted  in  the  Volscian,  ^Equian, 
and  other  districts,  must  have  removed  poverty  from  a  large 
number  of  families.  The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which 
afterwards  played  so  important  a  part  in  her  policy,  was  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  we  shall  defer  our  consideration  of  its  nature 
and  intentions.  But  its  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
the  poor  Plebeians  is  self-evident;  nor  was  anything  now 
remaining  to  affix  poverty  to  them  as  a  class. 

§  5.  But  while  this  complete  fusion  of  the  Orders  was  peace- 
ably brought  about,  a  new  element  of  discord  was  appearing  in 
the  state.  The  poor  of  the  plebeian  order  had  been  relieved 
by  colonisation.  But  another  class  of  poor  was  rapidly  arising 
with  the  increase  of  the  city  in  population  and  wealth.  In  all 
large  communities  assembled  in  towns  a  vast  number  of  needy 
persons  are  found,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  political  or  social  disturbance.  In 
ancient  cities,  where  labour  and  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly 
left  to  slaves,  this  class  was  separated  from  the  burgesses  or 
citizens  by  a  yet  wider  gulf  than  prevails  in  modern  communi- 
ties. For  a  long  period  of  Rome's  earlier  age,  Slaves  seem 
not  to  have  been  numerous.  Agricultural  labour  was  mostly 
done  by  the  Plebeians  themselves,  either  as  the  owners  of  small 
estates  or  as  free  labourers.  The  mechanical  works  of  artisans 
and  the  business  of  trade  were  mostly  carried  on  by  the  Clients 
under  the  protection  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  Patrons.     But, 

b  Being  the  process  by  which  Fellows  of  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  elected. 
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no  doubt,  when  Rome  became  a  powerful  monarchy  under  the 
later  kings,  she  followed  the  example  of  all  ancient  states,  and 
made  Slaves  of  a  large  number  of  those  whom  she  conquered. 
And  the  same  process  must  have  been  repeated  with  accele- 
rated rapidity  during  the  progress  which  the  arms  of  the  Re- 
public had  made  since  the  union  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  Frcedmen,  that  is,  those  who  had 
once  been  Slaves  or  whose  parents  had  been  Slaves,  had  become 
an  important  class  in  the  state ;  and  therefore  it  follows  that 
Slaves,  from  whose  ranks  the  Frcedmen  were  supplied,  must 
also  have  become  numerous. 

These  Freedmen  were  many  of  them  wealthy ;  but  when  a 
large  number  of  Slaves  were  set  free  at  once,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case  on  the  death  of  their  master,  a  number  of  indigent 
persons  must  have  been  left  to  their  own  resources :  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  new  race  of  poor  citizens  arose,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  so  much  in  the  later  period  of  our  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Populace  of  Rome,  the  f  actio  forensU  of  the 
Roman  writers. 

§  6.  We  have  called  these  Freedmen  citizens.  They  were 
so ;  but  their  citizenship  was  limited  by  this  particular  stigma, 
that  they  could  only  belong  to  one  of  the  four  City  Tribes. 
Therefore,  even  if  they  formed  a  majority  in  these  four  Tribes, 
they  never  could  exercise  much  weight  in  the  Comitia  Tributa. 
For,  since  there  were  at  present  twenty-seven  Rustic  Tribes, 
the  votes  of  the  full  Burgesses  stood  to  those  of  the  Freedmen 
in  the  proportion  of  more  than  six  to  one.  But  it  was  obvious 
that  if  these  Freedmen  were  thrown  into  the  Rustic  Tribes, 
their  single  votes  would  gain  great  weight,  and  give  much 
political  power  to  any  one  who  could  command  these  votes. 

§  7.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  persons  of  high  patri- 
cian blood  associating  themselves  politically  with  the  lowest 
orders  rather  than  with  the  class  immediately  below  them. 
The  proud  Patrician  may  find  more  complete  submission  in  the 
one  case  than  will  be  rendered  in  the  other ;  and  the  lower 
orders  themselves  are  glad  to  find  a  leader  among  those  whom 
historical  association  and  ancient  wealth  connect  with  the 
highest  order  in  the  state.  Such  a  combination  was  easy  at 
Rome,  because  the  elevation  of  the  Plebeian  order  still  rankled 
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in  the  minds  of  many  Patricians ;  and  it  might  haVe  been  ex- 
pected that  there  would  not  be  wanting  unscrupulous  men  of 
this  class  who  would  avail  themselves  of  any  means  to  recover 
their  exclusive  privileges.  Such  a  man  appears  at  the  present 
juncture. 

Appius  Claudius,  afterwards  named  Csecus  or  the  Blind,  was 
this  man.  He  was  descended  from  that  proud  Sabine  family 
which  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic  had  for  three  gene- 
rations led  the  high  Patrician  party  in  their  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Plebeians.  But  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
from  the  end  of  the  Decemviral  government  to  this  period,  the 
name  of  that  great  family  disappears  from  the  Annals.  He 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  devoid  of  military  talent  among  a  people 
where  every  man  was  more  or  less  a  soldier,  and  where  every 
magistrate  was  expected  to  be  a  general.  But  his  abilities  as 
a  statesman  must  have  been  great.  He  is  the  first  man  of 
whom  we  hear  as  rising  to  high  honours  with  this  recommenda- 
tion only  to  favour :  his  temper  was  determined  and  his  will 
inflexible. 

This  eminent  man  first  conceived  the  plan  of  creating  a  new 
party  by  means  of  the  Freedmen,  so  as  to  neutralise  the 
equality  lately  won  by  the  Plebeians.  The  Patricians  were  as 
yet  the  chief  slave-owners.  The  Freedmen  were  therefore 
chiefly  attached  to  them,  and  whatever  influence  was  conceded 
to  them  would  probably  be  used,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  the 
side  of  the  Patricians,  especially  if  the  political  boon  conferred 
were  conferred  by  the  hand  of  a  patrician  statesman. 

§  8.  In  312  B.C.,  three  years  after  the  disastrous  defeat  sus- 
tained by  Fabius  at  Lautulae,  Appius  was  chosen  Censor, 
together  with  the  plebeian  C.  Plautius.  He  was  not  Consul 
till  five  years  later,  a  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  office,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  his  want  of  military  skill.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  Censor  wa3  to  make  up  the  list  of  the  Senate. 
The  common  practice  was  to  leave  all  the  old  members  on  the 
list,  unless  any  man  had  been  guilty  of  some  dishonourable  act, 
and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  by  a  regular  rule,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.0  But  Appius  disdained  precedent,  and  called 
up  into  the  Senate  a  number  of  persons  devoted  to  himself,  who 

c  Chapt.  xxxv.  §  9. 
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had  no  claim  to  such  a  dignity.  No  doubt  the  chief  slight  was 
shown  to  the  Plebeians,  for  L.  Junius  Bubulcus,  who  in  the 
next  year  was  Plebeian  Consul  for  the  third  time,  treated  the 
list  made  out  by  Appius  as  null,  and  the  Plebeian  Censor,  C. 
Plautius,  resigned  his  office.  The  purpose  of  this  resignation 
was  to  force  Appius  also  to  resign;  for  it  was  the  custom, 
when  by  any  cause  a  Censor  was  deprived  of  his  colleague,  that 
he  should  lay  down  his  office  at  once.  But  here  again  Appius 
defied  precedent,  and  remained  sole  Censor. 

§  9.  He  was  now  quite  unfettered,  and  undertook  the  great 
alteration  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  In  revising  the 
Census-register,  or  list  of  all  who  belonged  to  the  Tribes,  he 
allowed  the  Freedmen  to  be  registered  in  the  list  of  any  Tribe 
they  pleased,  Country  as  well  as  City.  By  this  means,  as  we 
have  said,  the  Freedmen's  votes  became  available  in  every 
Tribe,  instead  of  being  confined  to  four.  Moreover  the  Freed- 
men, being  resident  in  Rome,  were  always  present  at  the 
Assemblies,  whereas  the  country  voters  attended  much  less 
regularly, — a  fact  which  gave  to  the  Freedmen  a  power  beyond 
their  numerical  proportion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that 
in  this  measure  Appius  had  the  interest  of  the  Patrician  party 
at  heart  rather  than  that  of  the  Freedmen  and  Populace,  whom 
he  admitted  to  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  Burgesses. 

§  10.  The  agent  whom  he  employed  in  dealing  with  the  popu- 
lace, was  one  Cn.  Flavius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  who  followed 
the  calling  of  a  public  scrivener  or  notary  (*m6a),  a  class  which 
in  ancient  times,  when  printing  was  unknown,  was  numerous 
and  important.  This  man's  name  is  best  known  in  connexion 
with  another  matter,  the  publication  of  the  forms  and  times  to 
be  observed  in  legal  proceedings.  Up  to  that  time  the  Patri- 
cians had  kept  all  the  secrets  of  law  in  their  own  hands ;  they 
alone  knew  which  were  the  days  when  courts  could  be  held  and 
when  they  could  not  f  they  alone  were  in  possession  of  those 

d  Originally  the  court-days  had  been  on  the  Nundinw,  or  one  day  in  every 
week  when  the  markets  were  held.  But  they  were  now  held  irregularly  on 
the  Dies  Fasti,  that  is,  on  all  days  which  were  not  marked  as  Nefasti  or  Illicit 
in  the  secret  calendar  of  the  Pontiffs,  as  Ovid  says: — 

Ille  Kefastus  erit,  per  quern  tria  verba  silentur; 
Fastus  erit,  per  quern  lege  licebit  agi. 
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technical  formularies  according  to  which  all  actions  must  proceed. 
But  Flavius,  probably  by  the  help  of  his  patron  Appius,  got 
possession  of  these  secrets,  and  drew  up  a  regular  Calendar,  in 
which  the  Dies  Fasti  and  Nefasti  were  marked  ;  and  this  he  set 
up  in  the  forum,  so  that  all  might  see  it :  he  also  published  an 
authentic  list  of  the  formularies  proper  to  be  employed  in  the 
several  kinds  of  action ;  and  thus,  as  Cicero  says,  "  he  picked 
out  the  crows'  eyes."e 

§  11.  Soon  after  the  admission  of  the  Freedmen  to  the  full 
citizenship,  Flavius  became  a  candidate  for  the  Curule  ^Edile- 
ship.  The  Tribune  presiding  at  the  election  said  he  could  not 
take  votes  for  a  person  who  was  engaged  in  trade ;  upon  which 
Flavius  stepped  forward  and  laid  down  his  tablets  and  stile,  the 
badges  of  his  occupation,  declaring  that  he  would  be  a  scrivener 
no  longer.  Then  he  was  elected,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
old  citizens,  who  saw  two  of  their  own  candidates,  men  of  consular 
rank,  rejected  in  favour  of  this  Freedman's  son.  Flavius,  how- 
ever, was  no  common  man ;  he  maintained  his  position  with 
dignity,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  evils  that  might  result  from 
continued  disunion,  that  he  vowed  a  shrine  to  Concord  if  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  could  be  reconciled. 

§  12.  We  have  seen  that  Appius  remained  sole  Censor,  and 
when  he  had  held  his  office  for  eighteen  months  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  lay  it  down,  as  ordered  by  the  ^Emilian  law.f 
But  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  had  begun  some  great 
national  works,  and  determined  to  hold  his  office  for  the  whole 
Lustrum,  that  is,  for  three  and  a  half  years  longer.  The  works 
we  speak  of  became  and  still  remain  famous  as  the  Appian  Road 
and  the  Appian  Aqueduct. 

§  13.  The  Appian  Road  is  well  known,  even  to  those  who 
have  not  visited  Rome,  by  the  amusing  description  which  Horace 
has  given  of  his  journey  along  it.  It  led  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
passing  by  canal  through  the  Pontine  marshes  to  Terracina, 
then  skirting  the  seaward  side  of  the  Auruncau  hills,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  pass  of  Lautulae,  and  running  on  by  way  of  Fundi, 
Formiae,  and  Sinuessa  to  Capua.     There  had  been  a  road  this 

"  "Scriba  quidam,  Cn.  Flavius,  qui  cornicum  oculos  confixerit." — Cioero 
pro  Murena,  11. 
'  See  Chapt.  xii.  §  5.  (3). 
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war  before,  which  we  hare  called  the  lower  road  to  Capua. 
What  Appius  did  was  to  straighten  it,  and  make  it  fit  for 
military  purposes :  its  length  was  about  120  miles.  Some  years 
later  it  was  pared  with  larg?  angular  blocks  of  basalt  or  hard 
lava  (*iUx  i.  and  long  afterwards  it  was  continued  through  Bene- 
Tentum  and  the  Samnite  Apennines  to  Brundusium.*  The  Latin 
road,  as  the  upper  road  to  Capua  was  now  called,  left  Rome  by 
the  same  gate,  the  Porta  Capena. 

The  Appian  Aqueduct  'aqua  Appia )  was  the  first  of  these 
great  works  by  which  Rome  was  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  to  the  shame  of  the  great  cities  of  modern  times.  But 
it  did  not  resemble  the  Roman  Aqueducts  of  later  times, — those 
long  lines  of  arches  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  In  those 
days  enemies  often  penetrated  even  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
might  easily  have  broken  off  a  raised  Aqueduct  It  passed 
under  ground,  except  after  it  had  entered  the  city,  when  it  rose 
on  a  few  arches  near  the  Porta  Capena  :h  thence  it  passed  down 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  next  the  river,  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Aventine,  where  spring-water  there  was  none. 
In  this  quarter  dwelt  those  poorer  classes  whose  favour  Appius 
had  otherwise  endeavoured  to  gain.  It  may  therefore  be  sus- 
pected that  in  this  work  also  he  had  a  political  end  in  view  ; 
tint  however  this  may  be,  every  one  will  agree  with  the  remark 
that  one  must  "  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first 
Roman  Aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
mid  of  thoHc  who  most  needed  it"1 

§  14.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  Censorship  Appius 
wan  elected  CoiihuI.    He  intended  to  have  continued  Censor  for 

*  Th«  Apfiiftii  Hood  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  Bovilhe  has  recently  been  laid 
tmm  of  thu  rubbwh  which  had  collected  over  it,  and  an  interesting  description 
of  thu  di*tiM>viiriiMf  made,  with  restorations,  has  been  given  by  Carina,  the  well- 
known  Mouuiii  antiquary,  in  his  La  prima  parte  delta  Via  Appia,  Roma,  1853. 

'•  "Hulwtltit  ml  vutortw  arena  madidamque  Capenam." — Juven.  ill.  11. 

Kmm  this  It  will  ajipoar  that  the  common  Roman  practice  of  raising  their 
aquudtiut*  on  high  aruhiMt  aroso,  not  from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  water  rises 
to  iU  own  l«v«l,  hut  probably  because  they  were  not  able  to  manufacture  pipes 
tjf  Miilttiiltfiit  mogul  tudu  for  conveying  very  large  streams. 

Thu  Aqua  eiawli,it  tlu»  magnifluout  aqueduct  so  well  known  to  visitors  of 
Homo,  which  auUrml  tho  city  a  little  to  the  north,  by  the  Porta  Calimontana, 
intiHt  not  bo  oniifoundwl  with  the  Aqua  Appia.  This  great  work  is  due  to  the 
Kuiptiror  ClaiitlitiM. 

1  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Homo,  il.  p.  280. 
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this  year,  but  the  Tribunes  interfered  with  so  much  determina- 
tion that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  office,  and  content 
himself  with  the  Consulship.  He  was  Consul  again  ten  years 
later  (296  B.C.),  when  Gellius  Egnatius  led  his  Samnites  into 
Etruria,  and  the  next  year  he  was  Praetor :  it  was  not  long  after 
this,  probably,  that  he  lost  his  sight.  This  deprivation  was 
regarded  as  a  punishment  for  his  having  advised  the  Patrician 
Gentes  of  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  who  were  hereditary  priests  of 
Hercules,  to  delegate  their  ministry  to  slaves,  another  evidence 
of  the  contempt  of  Appius  for  old  customs.  These  Gentes,  adds 
the  legend,  soon  after  ceased  to  exist 

§  15.  During  the  whole  of  Appius'  arbitrary  Censorship  the 
Senate  and  the  old  citizens  behaved  with  marvellous  self-control, 
and  refrained  from  offering  any  direct  opposition  to  his  acts. 
But  when  the  next  Censors  (of  the  year  307  b.c.)  left  office 
without  attempt  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  which  Appius 
had  destroyed,  the  Senate  resolved  that  new  Censors  should 
be  chosen  for  this  special  purpose  two  and  a  half  years  before 
the  proper  time,  and  the  choice  of  the  people  fell  on  Rome's  two 
worthiest  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us  and  P.  Decius  Mus.  These 
two  great  men,  who  agreed  heart  and  hand  together,  accepted 
the  office,  and  applied  a  remedy  simple  but  effectual.  They  did 
not,  as  some  of  the  more  violent  in  their  party  might  have 
wished,  disenfranchise  the  new  citizens,  but  merely  removed 
their  names  from  the  country  Tribes  and  restored  them  to  the 
four  city  Tribes,  to  which  they  had  before  belonged.  Thus  the 
new  voters  could  only  carry  four  Tribes,  while  there  were 
twenty-nine  in  the  hands  of  the  old  citizens.  This  measure  was 
executed  in  the  year  303  b.c.  Fabius  and  Decius  saved  the 
state  as  much  by  their  firmness  and  moderation  now  as  they 
saved  it  afterwards  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Sentinum. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

KVKNTS  BETWEEN  THE  THIRD  SAMNITE  WAR  AND  THE  LANDING 

OK  PYRKHUS.     (289—282  B.C.) 

|  1.  IT  CuriiM  Dentatus:  conquest  of  Upper  Sabines.  §  2.  Agrarian  Law  of 
Curius:  Secession  of  j>oorer  Citizens:  Hortensian  Laws.  §  3.  Early  inter- 
course of  Rome  with  Greece  Proper:  the  Snake  of  JSsculapiua  and  Sacred 
Isle.  §  4.  Now  brought  into  contact  with  Magna  Grecia  and  Sicily:  retro- 
spective view  of  their  wealth  and  population.  §  5.  Syracuse.  §  6.  Other 
towns  of  Sicily:  Rhegium  occupied  by  Mamertines.  §  7.  Tarentum:  her 
situation  and  people:  practice  of  hiring  foreign  captains.  §  8.  Her  treaty 
with  Rome.  §  9.  She  intrigues  with  Italian  nations  against  Rome.  §  10. 
Thurii  seeks  aid  of  Rome  against  Lucanians.  §11.  General  rising  of 
Southern  Italians,  as  also  of  Etruscans  and  Gauls:  Praetor  Metellus  cut  off 
in  Etruria.  §  12.  Consul  Dolabella  extirpates  Senonians.  §  13.  Boian 
Gauls  defeated  in  great  battle  on  Lake  Vadimo :  Colony  of  Sena  Gallic*. 
§  14.  Fabric iim  conducts  war  in  South.  §  15.  Ten  Roman  ships  are 
assaulted  in  harbour  of  Tarentum:  sack  of  Thurii.  §  16.  Roman  Envoys 
insulted:  speech  of  L.  Postumius.  §  17.  Hopes  of  peace  frustrated  by 
promised  arrival  of  Pyrrhus. 

§  1.  Or  the  years  which  follow  the  Samnite  wars  little  is 
known.  The  glowing  pages  of  Livy  desert  us  at  this  point,  and 
from  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars  to  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war  with  Hannibal,  a  brief  and  naked  epitome  of  each  book  is 
all  that  remains  to  us.  For  the  campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  we  have 
Plutarch.  But  for  the  intervening  years  the  materials  are  few 
and  scanty. 

Immediately  upon  the  final  submission  of  the  Samnites,  in 
290  n.c,  the  Senate  resolved  to  punish  the  Sabines  for  their 
MUHpicious  conduct  in  listening  to  the  overtures  of  Gellius 
Kgnatius  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  when  the  Marsians 
and  their  neighbours  stood  firm  in  their  alliance.*  The  com- 
mander entrusted  with  the  invasion  of  the  difficult  country 
fonned  by  the  valleys  of  the  highest  Apennines,  was  M'  Curius 
Dentatus,  a  name  which  may  be  counted  among  the  most  illus- 

•  Chapt.  xziii.  §  7. 
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trious  in  Roman  history  ,b  though  we  confess  with  regret  that 
we  know  little  of  his  life.  He  is  said  himself  to  have  been  of 
Sabine  origin, — sprung  from  the  Sabines  of  the  lower  country,  no 
doubt,  who  had  long  been  closely  united  with  Rome.c  We  first 
hear  of  him  as  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  when  he  stood  forth  as  a 
defender  of  his  order,  and  forced  Appius  Claudius,  then  presid- 
ing as  interrex,  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  Plebeians,  which  the 
Patricians  wished  to  reject/1  He  lived,  like  the  old  plebeian 
yeomen,  on  his  own  farm,  and  himself  shared  with  his  men  the 
labours  of  the  field.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the  Samnites 
sent  messengers  to  tempt  him  with  costly  presents  of  gold ;  the 
messengers  found  him  toasting  radishes  at  the  fire ;  and  when 
he  had  heard  their  business,  he  pointed  to  his  rude  meal,  and 
said — "  Leave  me  my  earthen  pans,  and  let  those  who  use  gold 
be  my  subjects."  His  honesty  and  rough  vigour  of  character 
recommended  him  to  the  Tribes,  and  notwithstanding  his  humble 
condition  he  rose  to  the  first  offices  of  state.  In  the  year  290 
b.c.  he  was  elected  Consul,  and  received  the  final  submission  of 
the  Samnites.  He  then  straightway  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Sabines,  who  fell  an  easy  prey.  What  surprises  us  is  to 
hear  that  he  took  a  very  large  booty,  a  quantity  of  gold,  and 
other  things  which  sound  strangely  as  the  possessions  of  a  tribe 
that  dwelt  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  The 
Sabines  became  now  absolutely  subject  to  Rome,  being  obliged 
to  accept  the  citizenship  without  suffrage,  the  burdens  without 
the  privileges. 

§  2.  After  his  double  triumph  over  the  Samnites  and 
Sabines,  Curius  proposed  an  Agrarian  Law,  providing  that  all 
the  poorer  citizens  (these  probably  were  for  the  most  part  the 
Freedmen  and  others  lately  admitted  into  the  Tribes)  should 
receive  each  man  an  allotment  of  seven  jugera  in  the  Sabine 
country.0  This  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  citizens,  Plebeians  as  well  as  Patricians,  and  the 

b  So  thought  Horace: — "Hunc,  et  incomtis  Curium  capillis 

Sceva  paupertas  tulit,  et  Camillum,"  etc 

And  so  Milton: — " Canst  thou  not  remember 

QuinctiuB,  Fabricius,  Curius,  Regulus?" 
e  Chapt.  ziii.  §  1. 

d  Sext.  Aurelius  Victor  de  Viria  Illu&tr.,  c.  xxxiii. 
*  See  Chapt.  viii.  §  3. 
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life  of  Curius  was  thought  to  be  in  so  great  danger,  that  eight 
hundred  young  men  attached  themselves  to  him  as  a  body 
guard. 

The  sequel  of  this  strife  cannot  be  unfolded.  All  we  know  is, 
that  the  poverty  of  the  poor  was  aggravated  by  several  years  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  and  that  debts  again  multiplied  and 
became  oppressive.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  about  the  year  286 
b.c,  the  mass  of  the  poorer  citizens,  consisting  (as  may  be 
guessed)  chiefly  of  those  who  had  lately  been  enfranchised  by 
Appius,  left  the  city  and  encamped  in  an  oak-wood  upon  the 
Janiculum/  To  appeasa  this  last  Secession,  Q.  Hortensius  was 
named  Dictator,  and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the  people  by 
allowing  them  to  enact  several  laws  upon  the  spot  One  of  these 
Hortensian  laws  was  probably  an  extension  of  the  Agrarian  Law 
of  Curius,  granting  not  seven,  but  fourteen  jugera  (about  9  acres) 
to  each  of  the  poor  citizens. s  Another  provided  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  debt.  But  that  which  is  best  known  as  the  Hortensian 
law  was  one  enacting  that  all  Resolutions  of  the  Tribes  should 
be  law  for  the  whole  Roman  people.h  This  was  nearly  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  law  passed  by  Valerius  and  Horatius  at  the 
close  of  the  Decemvirate,  and  that  passed  by  Publilius  Philo  the 
Dictator,  after  the  conquest  of  Latium.1 

Hortensius  died  in  his  Dictatorship, — an  unparalleled  event, 
which  was  considered  ominous.  Yet  with  his  death  ended  the 
last  Secession  of  the  People.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  this  time  to  the  appearance  of  the  Gracchi,  we  hear  of  no 
civil  dissensions  at  Rome. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  on  the  allotment  of  the  Sabine 
domain  lands,  Curius  refused  to  take  more  than  any  other  poor 
citizen.  But  it  was  decreed  by  acclamation  that  he  should  be 
rewarded  by  a  gift  of  500  jugera  (nearly  320  acres).  And  we 
shall  find  him  acting  with  the  same  single-minded  honesty  ten 
years  later  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  part  played  by  Hellenic  heroes  in 


'  Inooscuieto,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  xvi.  §  37. 

ft  Aurel.  Victor  BayB  that  Curius  assigned  fourteen  jugera ;  Pliny  (H.  N., 
xviii.  §  8)  says  seven.   The  statement  in  the  text  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two. 
h  "  Quod  Plebs  jussisset,  omnes  Quirites  teneret." 
1  Above,  Chapt.  x.  §  22,  and  Chapt.  xx.  §  12. 
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the  earliest  Roman  Legends,  the  Romans  had  as  yet  had  few 
dealings  with  the  Greeks.  The  tale  of  Tarquin  sending  to  con- 
sult the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  of  the  mission  of  the  three  men  to 
procure  the  laws  of  Solon,  of  the  answer  of  the  Delphic  Priestess 
with  respect  to  the  draining  of  the  Alban  Lake,  are  Legends  of 
dubious  authority.  A  story  that  Roman  envoys  appeared  among 
the  ambassadors  of  other  Italian  peoples  at  Alexander's  court  at 
Babylon,  is  rejected  as  false  by  Arrian,  the  most  trustworthy 
historian  of  the  great  king.  The  next  time  we  find  Rome  men- 
tioned as  having  intercourse  with  Greece  was  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  third  Samnite  war.  Pestilence  was  raging  at  Rome ;  and 
the  Senate  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Epidaurus,  to  request  that 
^Esculapius  (the  tutelary  god  of  that  place)  might  come  to  avert 
the  evil.  The  ambassadors  returned  with  a  sacred  snake,  the 
emblem  of  the  god,k  who  found  his  own  way  into  their  ship,  and 
ensconced  himself  in  the  cabin.  When  they  arrived  in  the  Tiber, 
the  snake  glided  from  the  ship,  and  swimming  to  the  island 
which  lies  between  the  Capitol  and  Aventine  disappeared  there. 
Here  a  temple  was  built  to  the  Greek  god  of  medicine.  The 
island  was  shaped  into  the  rude  resemblance  of  a  trireme,  which 
it  still  bears,  and  to  this  day  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Sacred  Isle  (Isola  Sacra).1 

Such  are  the  faint  records  of  Rome's  early  intercourse  with 
Greece  Proper. 

§  4.  But  there  was  another  Greece,  nearer  home,  with  which 
she  was  soon  to  come  in  direct  collision.  In  early  times,  when 
the  name  of  Rome  was  yet  unknown,  the  cities  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially the  great  Dorian  city  of  Corinth,  were  sending  out  their 
superfluous  population  to  seek  settlements  in  the  western  worlds. 
Italy  and  Sicily  were  to  them  what  North  America  has  been  to 
us.  All  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Sicily — all  the  coasts 
of  Lower  Italy,  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  promontory  of 
Iapygia,  were  thick-studded  with  Grecian  colonies,  which  had 
become  large  and  flourishing  cities  when  Rome  was  yet  strug- 

k  The  snake  is  found  as  an  emblem  on  coins  of  Epidaurus. 

1  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  temple  was  a  Hospital,  like  other  temples  of 
JSsculapius.  Its  insular  position  might  be  chosen  to  avoid  the  noise  of  the 
thoroughfares,  and  to  obtain  fresher  air  than  was  possible  in  the  close  and 
crooked  streets  of  the  old  city. 

vol.  I.  8 
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gling  for  existence.  The  inhabitants  of  these  Greek  colonies 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Siceliotes  and  Italiotes,m  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  native  Siceli  and  Itali.  The  whole  sea- 
bord  of  Southern  Italy  received,  and  still  retains,  the  appellation 
of  Magna  Graecia.  Hitherto  the  name  of  Rome  had  been  un- 
feared  and  uncared  for.  The  Greeks  of  Sicily  were  defended 
by  the  sea ;  those  of  Italy  by  the  barrier  of  hardy  tribes  which 
lay  between  them  and  their  future  mistress.  But  now  this 
barrier  was  broken  down.  The  brave  Samnites  had  submitted 
after  a  struggle  as  noble  as  any  which  history  has  recorded. 
The  Lucanians  and  Apulians  had  formed  a  league  with  Rome. 
Already  had  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis  bowed  before  her.  Any 
day  the  Consuls  and  their  legions  might  be  expected  to  knock  at 
the  gates  of  the  southern  cities. 

These  cities,  so  famous  in  early  time,  had  most  of  them  fallen 
into  decay.  This  had  been  caused  in  part  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Oscan  and  Sabellian  tribes  (as  above  noticed),  in  part  by  civil 
wars  with  one  another,  and  by  domestic  convulsions  in  each.  In 
Sicily  especially,  the  Carthaginians  were  always  dangerous ;  and 
here,  above  all,  the  changes  of  Government  were  most  frequent 
and  most  violent.  Aristocracies  were  supplanted  by  turbulent 
democracies,  and  these  gave  way  in  turn  to  despotic  rulers,  who 
had  been  elevated  in  dangerous  times,  or  who  had  raised  them- 
selves by  force  or  fraud  to  sovereign  power.  Such  rulers  were 
called  Tyrants  by  the  Greeks, — a  name  which  (as  is  well  known) 
referred  rather  to  the  mode  in  which  power  was  gained  than  to 
that  in  which  it  was  exercised.  In  seditions  and  civil  wars 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  had  fallen ;  the 
prosperity  of  ancient  cities  had  decayed ;  cities  themselves  had 
perished.  The  vast  remains  of  temples  at  Agrigentum,  at  Selinus, 
at  Paestum,  prove  what  those  cities  must  have  been,  where  now 
not  a  house  is  left.  Whole  mounds  of  broken  pottery  cover 
the  environs  of  Tarentum,  and  show  what  masses  of  men  must 
have  peopled  these  now  desolate  shores.  The  series  of  coins 
due  to  this  city  is  surpassed  in  beauty  and  variety  of  type  only 
by  those  of  Syracuse.  Sybaris,  the  splendid  and  luxurious  rival 
of  Croton,  was  destroyed  by  the  latter  city.  Croton  herself, 
though  supported  by  the  old  remembrance  of  her  Pythagorean 
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rulers,  had  fallen  into  insignificance.  Thurii,  the  chosen  seat 
of  the  old  age  of  Herodotus,  and  its  neighbouring  Metapontum, 
Locri,  and  Rhegium,  still  retained  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
grandeur.  The  most  noted  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius,  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Lower 
Italy.  About  the  time  that  the  Gauls  were  devastating  Latium, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  league  himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucanians 
to  establish  a  tyranny  over  his  fellow-countrymen.  And  about 
a  century  later,  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  ravaged  Lower  Italy. 
Thus,  by  combined  and  constant  acts  of  violence,  the  Hellenic 
communities,  both  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  had  fallen  from  their 
sometime  magnificence.  Tarentum  and  Syracuse  remained  ;  and 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  previous  history  of  these  two  places  will 
illustrate  the  above  remarks,  and  will  serve  to  make  the  succeed- 
ing narrative  intelligible. 

§  5.  Syracuse  was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  Rome,  by 
Archias,  a  noble  Corinthian,  who  led  forth  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  seek  a  new  country  in  the  far  west.  For  many  years 
the  colony  was  governed  (like  the  mother-city)  by  a  moderate 
aristocracy.  This  was  interrupted  by  the  princely  tyranny  of 
Gelo  and  his  son  Hiero,  who  held  the  sceptre  of  Syracuse  during 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  (485  to  467  b.c).  The  old  re- 
public was  then  restored  till  the  invasion  of  the  Athenians  in 
415,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  a  violent  democracy.  This 
again  was  overthrown  by  the  elder  Dionysius  in  406  ;  but  the 
sceptre  which,  after  an  active  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  he 
transmitted  to  his  son,  passed  finally  from  that  son's  feebler 
grasp  about  the  beginning  of  the  Samnite  wars.  For  twenty- 
six  years  the  republic  was  restored,  when  in  317  another  adven- 
turer possessed  himself  of  the  throne.  This  was  Agathocles, 
who  began  life  as  a  potter's  apprentice,  and  raised  himself  first 
by  his  personal  strength  and  beauty  of  form,  then  by  the  con- 
tinued exertion  of  an  almost  fabulous,  boldness.  His  reign  ter- 
minated in  289,  just  as  the  third  Samnite  war  had  been  con- 
cluded. A  new  king,  Hiero  II.,  was  called  to  the  throne 
in  270,  and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans  first  set  foot  in 
Sicily. 

Of  these  sovereigns,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  two  last, 

Agathocles  and  Hiero,  were  no  longer  called  Tyrants,  but  Kings. 

s  2 
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The  former  name  had  fallen  into  disuse  after  the  splendid 
royalty  of  Alexander,  whom  no  one,  save  Demosthenes  and  his 
republican  followers,  ventured  to  call  by  the  name  of  Tyrant. 
Yet  all  the  monarchs  of  Syracuse  had  risen  by  the  same  means, 
and  held  their  power  by  the  same  tenure.  Nor  were  any  of 
them  able  to  transmit  the  sceptre  to  a  line  of  successors.  They 
all  rose  to  power,  because  the  Republic  needed  a  skilful  captain 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  Gelo  defeated  the 
enemy  in  a  great  naval  battle  on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  Dionysius  I.,  after  being  besieged  in  his  capital,  took 
Motyc,  the  Calcutta  of  those  merchant-princes,  and  established 
his  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily.  Agathocles  carried  fire 
and  sword  up  to  the  gates  of  Carthage.  More  than  once  he 
landed  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Tarentines  from 
the  Bruttians,  their  barbarous  neighbours.  Strange  to  say,  the 
name  of  this  remarkable  man  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
historians.  Yet,  but  for  his  perpetual  wars  with  Carthage,  he 
might  have  employed  his  restless  arms  in  supporting  the  Samnites 
against  Rome. 

§  6.  The  other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  suffered  similar  vicissi- 
tudes. But  we  know  little  of  them,  nor  is  it  important  that  we 
should.     The  state  of  one  will  serve  to  inform  us  of  all. 

But  before  we  leave  Sicily,  an  event  must  be  mentioned, 
which  has  no  small  influence  on  the  subsequent  history.  A  large 
portion  of  the  army  of  Agathocles  consisted  of  Italians,  who 
called  themselves  Mamertines,  that  is,  servants  of  Mamers  or 
Mars.  They  were  Campanian  adventurers  of  Samnite  origin, 
who  took  service  with  any  government  that  would  pay  them. 
They  chose  their  own  captains,  like  the  free  troops  led  by  the 
condottieri  of  the  middle  ages.  On  the  death  of  Agathocles,  a 
large  body  of  these  Mamertines  seized  Syracuse  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  their  wages.  On  payment  being  made,  they 
were  induced  to  leave  the  city,  and  were  marched  to  Messana, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  into  Italy.  But  finding  this  city  an 
inviting  prey,  they  seized  it  and  became  its  lords ;  and  soon  they 
established  their  power  over  a  large  portion  of  northern  Sicily. 
Meanwhile,  the  Carthaginians  recovered  possession  of  the  west 
of  the  islands.  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities  retained  a 
precarious  independence. 
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Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  Greek-Sicilian  cities  were  in  no 
case  to  help  their  brethren  in  Italy,  should  these  be  attacked  by 
Rome.  They  could  not  defend  themselves,  much  less  render 
aid  to  others. 

§  7.  Our  attention  is  now  claimed  by  Tarentum,  the  chief 
of  the  Greek-Italian  cities. 

The  origin  of  Lacedaemonian  Tarentum  is  veiled  in  fable.  The 
warriors  of  Sparta  (so  runs  the  well-known  legend)  went  forth  to 
the  second  Messenian  war  under  a  vow  not  to  see  their  homes 
till  they  had  conquered  the  enemy.  They  were  long  absent,  and 
their  wives  sought  paramours  among  the  slaves  and  others  who 
had  not  gone  out  to  war.  When  the  warriors  returned,  they 
found  a  large  body  of  youth  grown  up  from  this  adulterous 
intercourse.  These  youths  (the  Parthenii,  as  they  were  called), 
disdaining  subjection,  quitted  their  native  land  under  the  com- 
mand of  Phalantus,  one  of  their  own  body,  and  founded  the 
colony  of  Tarentum. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  legend,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  Tarentum  was  a  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  very  great 
antiquity.  Its  history  is  little  known.  But  what  is  known 
shows  that  the  colony  partook  of  the  steady  nature  of  her 
mother-city,  and  resisted  those  violent  and  frequent  changes 
which  were  so  rife  in  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities  of  the 
west.  Tarentum  lay  at  the  northern  corner  of  the  great  gulf 
which  still  bears  its  name.  It  had  an  excellent  harbour,  almost 
land-locked.  On  its  eastern  horn  stood  the  city.  Its  form  was 
triangular ;  one  side  being  washed  by  the  open  sea,  the  other  by 
the  waters  of  the  harbour,  while  the  base  or  land  side  was  pro- 
tected by  a  line  of  strong  fortifications.  Thus  advantageously 
posted  for  commerce,  the  city  grew  apace.  She  possessed  an 
opulent  middle  class ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  found  an  easy 
subsistence  in  the  abundant  supply  of  fish  which  the  gulf  afforded. 
These  native  fishermen  were  always  ready  to  man  the  navy  of 
the  state.  But  they  made  indifferent  soldiers.  Therefore  when 
any  peril  of  war  threatened  the  state,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
government  to  hire  foreign  captains,  soldiers  of  fortune,  who 
were  often  kings  or  princes,  to  bring  an  army  for  their  defence; 
Thus  we  find  them  taking  into  their  service  Archidamus  of 
Sparta  and  Alexander  of  Molossus,n  to  defend  them  against  the 

"  Chapt.  xxi.  §  3. 
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Lucanians.  So  also,  after  the  second  Samnite  war,  when  they 
began  to  fear  the  power  of  Rome,  they  engaged  the  services  of 
Geonymus  Prince  of  Sparta  to  fight  their  battles.  They  called 
in  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  to  war  against  the  Bruttians.  And 
last  of  all,  when  they  came  into  actual  conflict  with  Rome,  they 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Pyrrhus,  as  we  shall 
presently  have  to  narrate. 

It  was  probably  this  practice  of  hiring  foreign  armies  for  their 
wars  which  saved  them  from  the  domination  of  successive 
tyrants ;  for  at  Syracuse,  as  we  have  seen,  these  tyrants  were 
citizens  who  raised  themselves  by  means  of  the  military  power 
with  which  they  had  been  invested.  However,  this  practice  had 
many  evils.  The  city  learnt  every  day  to  trust  more  to  strangers 
and  less  to  the  energies  of  her  own  citizens ;  and  the  foreign 
captains  whose  aid  she  sought  often  proved  mere  buccaneers, 
who  plundered  and  ruined  friendly  Greeks  as  well  as  hostile 
barbarians.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Cleonymus  towards 
Metapontum  and  Thurii,  of  Agathocles  towards  Locri  and 
Rhegium. 

Yet  on  the  whole  the  government  of  Tarentum  was  better  and 
more  regular  than  that  of  most  Greek  Republics.  Seven  times 
was  Archy  tas,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  raised  to  the  supreme 
magistracy, — that  Archytas  who  has  been  mentioned  above  as 
the  friend  of  llerennius  the  Samnite,  and  instructor  of  C.  Pon- 
tius.0 This  shows  that  the  Tarentines  could  value  duly  the 
merits  of  this  great  man,  without  that  jealousy  which  in  many 
Greek  states  prevented  the  people  from  reaping  the  full  service 
of  their  best  and  wisest  citizens. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia  will 
have  shown  that  of  all  the  Greek  cities,  lately  so  great  and 
powerful,  Tarentum  alone  was  in  a  condition  to  cope  with 
Rome. 

§  8.  Once  already  they  had  been  engaged  in  brief  hostilities  : 
this  was  at  the  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  when  the 
Romans  lent  aid  to  the  Lucanians  in  attackmg  the  Sallentines. 
This  last-named  people  were  neighbours  of  Tarentum,  and  the 
Greek  republic,  willing  to  defend  them,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Geonymus,  as  has  been  just  mentioned.  The  appearance  of 
this  soldier  of  fortune  inclined  the  Lucanians  to  peace,  and  at 

°  Chapi.  xxii.  §  5. 
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the  same  time  no  doubt  was  made  the  treaty  between  Rome  and 
the  Tarentines  by  which  certain  limits  were  prescribed  to  the 
fleets  of  the  latter  power,  while  the  Romans  on  their  part  bound 
themselves  not  to  pass  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Lacinian 
headland,  nor  let  any  ships  of  theirs  appear  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum. 

§  9.  After  this  followed  the  third  Samnite  war.  At  its  close 
it  seemed  clear  that  Rome  was  to  be,  if  she  was  not  already, 
mistress  of  Italy.  What  power  could  withstand  her  ?  Tarentum 
must  now  meet  Rome  face  to  face,  and  must  decide  whether  they 
should  meet  as  friend  or  foe.  She  chose  the  latter.  For  the 
next  few  years  we  find  various  nations  of  Italy,  the  Etruscans 
and  Gauls  in  the  north,  the  Lucanians  and  other  barbarians  in 
the  south,  renewing  war  with  Rome,  and  finally  crushed  by  her 
energy.  These  last  struggles  are  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of 
Tarentum.  When  they  availed  not,  she  at  length  threw  her- 
self into  the  gap,  and  called  in  Pyrrhus,  the  greatest  general  of 
the  age,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  against  Rome. 

§  10.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the 
war  with  Tarentum  was  (curiously  enough)  the  aid  lent  by  Rome 
to  a  neighbouring  Greek  city.  This  was  Thurii.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  third  Samnite  war  Thurii  was  attacked  by  the 
Lucanians.  The  Thurians  knew  that  Tarentum  would  not  de- 
fend them.  Some  years  before,  when  Cleonymus  of  Sparta 
made  a  descent  upon  their  coast  and  took  their  city,  they  had 
implored  the  aid  of  Roman  legions,  which  came  too  late  indeed, 
but  yet  came,  and  Thurii  now  hoped  for  more  effectual  succour. 
But  at  this  time  the  domestic  struggle  was  going  on  which  ended 
in  the  Hortensian  law.  So  soon  as  quiet  was  restored,  the 
Tribune  iElius  proposed,  and  the  People  voted,  to  declare  war 
against  the  Lucanians  (284  B.C.). 

§  11.  This  declaration  of  war  was  followed  by  a  general  rising 
of  the  Italian  nations  against  Rome.  The  Lucanians,  lately  her 
allies,  now  her  enemies,  were  joined  by  the  Bruttians,  part  of  the 
Apulians,  and  even  by  some  relics  of  the  Samnitea  But  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  for  the  time  diverted  from  southern 
war  by  more  imminent  peril  in  the  north.  Early  in  the  year 
283  b.c.  news  came  that  the  Etruscans  of  Vulsinii,  who  had 
been  for  the  last  twenty  years  engaged  in  feeble  and  uncertain 
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war  against  Rome,  had  roused  the  other  states  of  northern 
Etruria  to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  Arretium,  which,  under 
the  rule  of  the  friendly  Cilnii,  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  They 
had  summoned  to  their  aid  an  army  of  Senonian  Gauls  from  the 
coasts  of  Umbria,  and  these  Celtic  barbarians,  though  at  peace 
with  Rome,  came  eager  for  plunder,  and  burniug  to  avenge 
their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Sentinum.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
the  Consul  of  the  last  year,  and  now  Praetor,  was  ordered  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Arretium,  while  the  new  Consuls,  P. 
Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  prepared  to  crush  the 
Etruscan  war.  But  what  was  the  consternation  at  Rome 
when  tidings  came  that  Metellus  had  been  utterly  defeated, 
himself  slain,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces  or  made 
prisoners ! 

§  12.  The  Senate,  nothing  daunted,  ordered  the  Consul  Dola- 
bella to  advance,  while  Domitius,  with  M'  Curius  the  Praetor,  re- 
mained in  reserve.  Meanwhile  thev  sent  the  Fetials  into  Umbria 
to  complain  of  the  breach  of  faith  committed  by  the  Senonian 
Gauls.  But  it  happened  that  in  the  battle  with  Metellus,  Brito- 
maris  the  Gallic  chief  had  fallen,  and  the  young  chief,  his  son, 
burning  with  mad  desire  of  vengeance,  committed  another  and  a 
worse  breach  of  faith :  he  murdered  the  sacred  envoys  in  cold 
blood.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  outrage  reached  the  Consul 
Dolabella,  he  promptly  changed  his  plaa  Instead  of  marching 
towards  Arretium  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  crossing  the 
Apennines  descended  into  the  Senonian  country.  This  he 
found  almost  defenceless,  for  the  warriors  were  absent  in  Etruria. 
He  took  a  bloody  revenge,  ravaging  the  country,  burning 
the  dwellings,  slaying  the  old  men,  enslaving  the  women  and 
children.  The  Celtic  warriors  hastily  returned  to  defend  their 
homes,  but  in  vain  ;  they  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  and  "  the 
race  of  the  Senonians  was  annihilated" »*  Such  is  the  brief  and 
terrible  epitome  of  their  fate. 

§  13.  The  work  of  death  was  not  yet  done.  The  Boian  Gauls, 
who  lived  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  from  the  Trebia 
to  the  Rubicon,  seized  their  arms  and  marched  southwards  to 
assist  or  avenge  their  brethren.  They  overtook  the  Consul 
Dolabella  on  the  Tiber  at  its  junction  with  the  Nar,  but  not  till 

>  Florai  i.  13,  Eutrop.  ii.  10. 
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after  he  had  been  joined  by  his  colleague  Domitius.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  little 
lake  Vadimo.  It  was  a  fierce  conflict,  the  most  terrible  pro- 
bably which  the  Romans  had  fought  since  the  battle  of  Senti- 
num.  But  the  legionaries  had  become  used  to  the  huge  bodies, 
strange  arms,  and  savage  cries  of  the  Celtic  barbarians ;  and 
their  victory  was  complete.  Once  more,  however,  the  Boians 
made  a  desperate  rally,  and  were  again  defeated. 

These  great  successes  kept  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Northern  Italy 
quiet  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  secured 
the  frontier  of  Umbria  and  occupied  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
Senonians  by  the  Colony  of  Sena  Gallica,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Senigaglia,  still  preserves  the  memory  of  its  Celtic 
possessors. 

§  14.  Meanwhile  the  war  had  been  going  on  feebly  in  Lucania. 
But  these  prompt  and  successful  operations  in  the  north  enabled 
the  Senate  to  prosecute  it  more  energetically.  In  282  b.c,  one 
of  the  Consuls  of  the  year,  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus,  a  remarkable 
man,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  defeated 
the  confederates  in  several  actions,  and  finally  compelled  them 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Thurii.  The  Roman  army  was  withdrawn, 
but  a  garrison  was  left  to  defend  the  city ;  and  the  grateful 
people  dedicated  a  statue  to  their  deliverers,  the  first  honour 
paid  by  Greeks  to  their  future  masters. 

§  15.  It  was  believed  at  Rome,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  Tarentines,  though  they  had  not  themselves  drawn  the  sword, 
had  been  the  secret  instigators  of  these  wars,  both  in  Lucania 
and  Etruria.  The  Senate  therefore  determined  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  treaty,  by  which  Roman  ships  were  forbidden  to 
appear  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum ;  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  of  Fabricius,  L.  Valerius,  one  of  the  duumviri  navales,1! 
sailed  round  the  Lacinian  headland,  and  with  ten  ships  stood 
across  the  gulf  towards  Tarentum.  It  was  a  summer  noon,  and 
the  people  were  assembled  in  their  theatre,  which  (as  was  com- 
mon in  Greek  cities)  was  used  alike  for  purposes  of  business  and 

i  This  office  was  abolished  not  long  after.  In  the  Punic  and  subsequent 
wars  the  same  officers  commanded  both  the  armies  and  fleets  indifferently,  as 
was  the  custom  in  all  modern  European  countries  till  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  and  as  seems  still  to  be  partially  the  custom  in  Russia, 
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temple  of  Jove  at  Tarentum  a  portion  of  the  spoils  taken  after 
the  battle,  he  placed  on  them  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Those  who  had  ne'er  been  vanquished  yet,  great  Father  of  Olympus, 
Those  have  I  vanquished  in  the  fight,  and  they  have  vanquished  me."0 

And  when  he  was  asked  why  he  spoke  thus,  he  answered : 
"  Another  victory  like  this  will  send  me  without  a  man  back  to 
Epirus/' 

§  6.  The  battle  of  Heraclea,  however,  encouraged  the  Greek 
cities  of  Locri  and  Rhegium  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
Locri  joined  Pyrrhus ;  but  Decius  Jubellius,  with  his  Campa- 
nian  soldiers,  declared  themselves  independent*-  and  seized 
Rhegium  for  themselves,  as  their  brethren  the  Mamertines  had 
seized  Messana  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits.  But,  above 
all,  the  battle  of  Heraclea  left  the  ground  open  for  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Samnites  to  join  the  king ;  and  he  advanced  into 
Samnium  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises.  But  as  he 
advanced  he  was  struck  by  the  fewness  of  the  men,  and  the 
desolate  condition  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  he  bitterly  re- 
proached the  Italians  with  deceiving  him.  The  battle  which 
had  just  been  fought  taught  him  how  formidable  was  the  foe 
he  had  to  deal  with,  and  what  he  now  saw  showed  him  how 
much  he  must  trust  to  his  own  resources.  He  resolved  there- 
fore to  end  the  war  at  once  by  negotiating  an  advantageous 
peace,  while  he  himself  advanced  slowly  to  support  his  nego- 
tiations by  the  show  of  force. 

§  7.  The  person  employed  in  this  negotiation  was  Cineas,  a 
name  only  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Pyrrhus  himself.  He 
was  a  Thessalian  Greek,  famous  for  his  eloquence,  but  still 
more  famous  for  his  diplomatic  skill.  He  served  Pyrrhus  as 
minister  at  home  and  ambassador  abroad.  "The  tongue  of 
Cineas,"  Pyrrhus  used  to  say,  "  had  won  him  more  battles  than 
his  own  sword."  So  quick  was  his  perception,  and  so  excellent 
his  memory,  that  he  had  hardly  arrived  in  Rome  when  he  could 
call  every  Senator  by  his  name,  and  address  every  one  accord- 

•  The  lines  quoted  by  Oroaius,  iv.  1,  are  no  doubt  a  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal Greek: — 

"  Qui  ante  hac  invictf  fuere  viri,  Pater  6ptime  Olympi, 
H6s  ego  in  pugna  vioi  *  +,  victusque  sum  ab  tsdexn." 
VOL.  I.  T 
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The  situation  of  Pyrrhus  now  became  perilous.  Coruncanius 
himself  had  just  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Etruscans,  and  his 
army  was  free  to  act  in  front  of  Rome  ;  L»vinus  had  recruited 
his  shattered  army  and  was  coming  up  in  rear  ;  the  King's  own 
army  was,  except  the  Epirotes,  ill-disciplined  and  disorderly, 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  close  the  campaign  and  retire 
into  winter  quarters  at  Tarentum. 

§  9.  This  winter  is  famous  for  the  embassy  of  C.  Fabricius, 
who  was  sent  by  the  Senate  with  two  other  Consulars  to  pro- 
pose an  interchange  of  prisoners.  The  character  and  habits  of 
Fabricius  resembled  those  of  Curius.  He  lived  in  frugal  sim- 
plicity upon  his  own  farm,  and  was  honoured  by  his  country- 
men for  his  inflexible  uprightness.  He  was  somewhat  younger 
than  Curius,  and  seems  to  have  been  less  rough  in  manners  and 
more  gentle  in  disposition.  The  stories  are  well  known  which 
tell  how  Pyrrhus  practised  upon  his  cupidity  by  offering  him 
gold,  and  upon  his  fears  by  concealing  an  elephant  behind  the 
curtains  of  the  royal  tent,  which,  upon  a  given  signal,  waved 
its  trunk  over  his  head ;  and  how  Fabricius  calmly  refused  the 
bribe,  and  looked  with  unmoved  eye  upon  the  threatening  mon- 
ster. Pyrrhus,  it  is  said,  so  admired  the  bearing  of  the  Roman 
that  he  wished  him  to  enter  into  his  service  like  Cineas,  an  offer 
which,  to  a  Roman  ear,  could  convey  nothing  but  insult  He 
refused  to  give  up  any  Roman  citizens  whom  he  had  taken, 
unless  the  Senate  would  make  peace  upon  the  terms  proposed 
through  Cineas :  but  he  gave  his  prisoners  leave  to  return 
home  in  the  month  of  December  to  partake  in  the  joviality  of 
the  Saturnalia,  if  they  would  pledge  their  word  of  honour  to 
return.  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  The  prisoners 
used  every  effort  to  procure  peace ;  but  the  Senate  remained 
firm,  and  ordered  every  man,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  return 
to  Tarentum  by  the  appointed  day. 

§  10.  Hostilities  were  renewed  next  year.    The  new  Consuls 

were  P.  Sulpicius  for  the  Patricians,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  son 

and  grandson  of  the  illustrious  Plebeians  who  bore  the  same 

name  and  had  devoted  themselves  to  death  beneath  Vesuvius 

and  at  Sentinum.     Since  peace  was  now  concluded  with  the 

Etruscans,  both  Consuls  led  their  armies  into  Apulia,  where 

Pyrrhus  had  already  taken  the  field.     He  was  anxious  to  make 

t  2 
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himself  master  of  the  Colonies  of  Venusia  and  Luceria,  so  that 
the  Romans  might  be  forced  to  quit  that  country  and  leave  him 
master  of  all  Southern  Italy.  But  he  failed.  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  details  of  the  campaign  till  we  find  the  Consuls  strongly 
encamped  on  the  hills  which  command  the  plain  of  Apulian 
Asculum.d  Here  Pyrrhus  encountered  them.  After  some 
skilful  manoeuvring  he  drew  the  Romans  down  into  the  plain, 
where  his  phalanx  and  cavalry  could  act  freely.  He  placed 
the  Tarentines  in  the  centre,  the  Italian  allies  on  his  left  wing, 
and  his  Epirotes  and  Macedonians  in  phalanxes  on  the  right ; 
his  cavalry  and  elephants  he  kept  in  reserve.  What  success 
the  Roman  Legions  had  against  the  Tarentines  and  Italians  we 
know  not,  but  they  wasted  their  strength  upon  the  phalanxes. 
Again  and  again  they  charged  that  iron  wall  with  unavailing 
bravery.  At  length,  when  they  were  well  nigh  exhausted, 
Pyrrhus  brought  up  his  cavalry  and  elephants,  as  at  Heraclea, 
and  the  Romans  were  broken.  But  this  time  they  made  good 
their  retreat  to  their  entrenched  camp,  and  Pyrrhus  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  pursue  them.  He  had  little  confidence  in 
his  Italian  allies,  who  hated  the  Greeks  even  more  than  they 
hated  the  Romans,  and  gave  signal  proof  of  their  perfidy  by 
plundering  the  king's  camp  while  he  was  in  action.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  was  heavy.  The  second  victory  was  now  won  ; 
but  the  king's  saying  was  fast  being  fulfilled.  In  these  two 
battles  he  had  lost  many  of  his  chief  officers  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Epirotes,  the  only  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
He  dared  not  advance. 

When  he  returned  to  Tarentum  news  awaited  him  which  dis- 
pirited him  still  more.  The  Romans,  he  heard,  had  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Carthage,  so  that  the  superiority  of 
Tarentum  at  sea  would  be  lost  ;e  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  had 
promised  him  fresh  troops  from  Macedon,  had  been  slain  by 
the  Gauls,  and  these  barbarians  were  threatening  to  overrun 
the  whole  of  Greece/ 

§  11.  Under  these  circumstances  he  seized  the  first  occasion 
of  making  peace  with  Rome.     This  was  afforded  early  in  the 

d  Otherwise  called  Apulum,  now  Ascoli  di  Satriano.     This  town  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Asculum  (Ascoli)  in  Picenuin. 
*  Polyb.  iii.  '25.  '  See  above,  Chapt.  xiv.  §  3. 
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next  year  by  a  communication  he  received  from  the  new  Con- 
suls Q,  ^Emilius  and  C.  Fabricius.  They  sent  to  give  him 
notice  that  his  physician  or  cup-bearer  (the  accounts  vary)  had 
offered  to  take  him  off  by  poison.  Pyrrhus  returned  his  warm- 
est thanks,  sent  back  all  his  prisoners  fresh-clothed  and  without* 
ransom,  and  told  his  allies  he  should  accept  an  invitation  he 
had  just  received  to  take  the  command  of  a  Sicilian-Greek 
army  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  Accord- 
ingly he  sailed  from  Locri  to  Sicily,  evading  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  which  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  him.  He  left  the 
Italians  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  but  Milo  still  kept  hold  of 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  and  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  re- 
mained in  garrison  at  Locri. 

He  had  been  a  little  more  than  two  years  in  Italy,  for  he  came 
at  the  end  of  the  year  281  b.c.  and  departed  early  in  278 :  he 
returned  towards  the  close  of  276,  so  that  his  stay  in  Sicily  was 
about  two  years  and  a  half  The  events  of  this  period  may  be 
very  briefly  summed  up. 

§  12.  The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  continued  a  sort  of  partisan 
warfare  against  Rome,  in  which,  though  the  Consuls  were  ho- 
noured with  triumphs,  no  very  signal  advantages  seem  to  have 
been  gained.  The  Romans  no  doubt  took  back  the  places  on 
the  Latin  road  which  had  submitted  to  the  king ;  they  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  Locri,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  ancient 
city  of  Croton,  but  they  failed  to  take  Rhegium,  which  was 
stoutly  maintained  by  Decius  Jubellius  and  his  Campanians 
against  Pyrrhus  and  Romans  alike.  Meanwhile  Pyrrhus  was 
pursuing  a  triumphant  career  in  Sicily.  He  confined  the  Ma- 
mertines within  the  walls  of  Messana,  and  in  a  brilliant  campaign 
drove  the  Carthaginians  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  island. 
At  length,  in  an  evil  hour  and  by  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors, 
he  undertook  the  siege  of  Lilybseum,  a  place  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  made  almost  impregnable.  He  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  with  this  first  reverse  of  fortune  he  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fickle  Greek  allies.  Before  this  also  death  had 
deprived  him  of  the  services  of  Cineas.  Left  to  himself,  he  was 
guilty  of  many  harsh  and  arbitrary  acts,  which  proceeded  rather 
from  impatience  and  disappointment  than  from  a  cruel  or  tyran- 
nical temper.     It  now  became  clear  that  he  could  hold  Sicily  no 
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longer,  and  he  gladly  accepted   a  new   invitation   to  return 
to  Italy. 

§  13.  Accordingly,  late  in  the  year  276  B.C.,  he  set  sail  for 
Tarentura.  On  the  passage  he  was  intercepted  by  a  Carthaginian 
•fleet,  and  lost  the  larger  number  of  his  ships  ;  and,  on  landing 
between  Rhegium  and  Locri,  he  suffered  further  loss  by  an 
assault  from  the  Campanians,  who  still  held  the  former  city. 
Yet,  once  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
composed  partly  of  his  veteran  Epirotes,  and  partly  of  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  had  followed  him  from  Sicily.  His  first  act  was  to 
assault  and  recover  possession  of  Locri ;  and  here,  in  extreme 
want  of  money,  he  again  listened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  plun- 
dered the  rich  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  The  ships 
that  were  conveying  the  plunder  were  wrecked,  and  Pyrrhus, 
conscience-stricken,  restored  all  that  was  saved.  But  the  me- 
mory of  the  deed  haunted  him  :  he  has  recorded  his  belief  that 
this  sacrilegious  act  was  the  cause  of  all  his  future  misfortunes.* 

§  14.  The  Consuls  of  the  next  year  were  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  M'  Curius  Dentatus.  On  Curius  depended  the  fortunes  of 
Rome.  The  people  were  much  disheartened,  for  pestilence  was 
raging.  The  statue  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  men's  hearts  were  filled  with  ominous  forebodings. 
When  the  Consuls  held  their  levy,  the  citizens  summoned  for 
service  did  not  answer  their  names.  Then  Curius  ordered  the 
goods  of  the  first  recusant  to  be  sold,  a  sentence  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  all  political  rights.  This  severe  measure 
had  its  effect,  and  the  required  legions  were  made  up. 

§  15.  Lentulus  marched  into  Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 
Pyrrhus  chose  the  latter  country  for  the  seat  of  war.  lie  found 
Curius  encamped  above  Beneventum,  and  he  resolved  on  a  night 
attack,  so  as  to  surprise  him  before  he  could  be  joined  by  his 
colleague.  But  night  attacks  seldom  succeed :  part  of  the  army 
missed  its  way,  and  it  was  broad  daylight  before  the  Epirote 
army  appeared  before  the  camp  of  the  Consul.  Curius  imme- 
diately drew  out  his  legions,  and  assaulted  the  enemy  while  they 
were  entangled  in  the  mountains.  He  had  instructed  his  archers 
to  shoot  arrows  wrapped  in  burning  tow  at  the  elephants,  and  to 
this  device  is  attributed  the  victory  he  won.    One  of  the  females, 

•  'Of  wu  mvrof  i  Uv^*t  fv  rm$  HUh  vi-afifnfutri  y{«ft'. — Dionya.  xix.  11. 
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hearing  the  cries  of  her  young  one,  which  had  been  wounded  in 
this  way,  rushed  furiously  into  the  ranks  of  her  own  men.  Curius 
now  brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  foot  and  attacked  the  dis- 
ordered phalanxes :  they  were  broken,  and  became  helpless.  The 
defeat  was  complete :  Pyrrhus  fell  back  at  once  upon  Tarentum, 
and  resolved  to  leave  the  shores  of  Italy.  However,  he  left  Milo 
still  in  the  citadel,  as  if  he  intended  to  return. 

§  16.  But  the  glory  of  his  life  was  ended ;  the  two  or  three 
years  that  remained  of  it  were  passed  in  hopeless  enterprisea 
One  day  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Macedon,  and  the  next  he 
lost  his  kingdom.  Then  he  attacked  Sparta,  and  nearly  took 
that  famous  city.  Lastly,  he  assaulted  Argos,  and  was  killed 
by  a  tile  thrown  by  a  woman  from  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  man.  Like  Richard  L  of 
England  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  passed  his  life  in  winning 
battles  without  securing  any  fruits  of  victory ;  and,  like  them, 
a  life  passed  in  the  thick  of  danger  was  ended  in  a  petty  war 
and  by  an  unknown  hand.  His  chivalric  disposition  won  him 
the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies ;  his  impetuous  temper  and 
impatience  of  misfortune  prevented  him  from  securing  the  con- 
fidence of  his  friends.  Yet  he  left  a  name  worthy  of  his  great 
ancestry ;  and  we  part  with  regret  from  the  history  of  his  Italian 
wars,  for  it  is  the  most  frank  and  generous  conflict  in  which 
Rome  was  ever  engaged. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FINAL  REDUCTION  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  ITALY.    (274—264  B.C.) 

§  1.  Milo  left  by  Pyrrhus  in  Tarentum.  §  2.  Final  reduction  of  Samnites  and 
Italians  of  South.  §  3.  Surrender  of  Tarentum:  embassy  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  to  Rome.  §  4.  Campanian  soldiers  in  Rhegium  compelled  to 
surrender:  their  fate.  §  5.  Submission  of  Sallentinee  and  Messapians: 
Colony  of  Brundusium.  §  6.  Reduction  of  Picenians  and  Umbrians.  §  7. 
Of  Etruscans.  §  8.  Account  of  Settlement  of  Italy:  present  extent  of 
Roman  Territory :  none  but  its  inhabitants  admitted  to  a  share  in  govern- 
ment. §  9.  Principles  adopted  in  regulating  Italy:  Isolation  and  Self- 
government.  §  10.  How  Isolation  was  produced:  different  conditions  of 
Italian  Towns.  §  11.  Prefectures.  §  12.  Municipal  Towns.  §  13.  Colo- 
nies. §  14.  Colonies  of  Roman  Citizens.  §  15.  Latin  Colonies.  §  16. 
Jus  Latii.  §  17.  Free  and  Confederate  States.  §  18.  Constitutions  of 
Italian  Towns.    §  19.  Admirable  results  of  the  system. 

§  1.  The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  left  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  Rome. 
Yet  Milo,  the  king's  lieutenant,  still  held  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum, and  none  of  the  nations  who  had  lately  joined  the  Epirote 
standard  submitted  without  a  final  struggle.  Of  this  struggle, 
what  few  particulars  have  survived  shall  be  related,  the  affairs 
of  the  south  being  taken  first,  and  then  those  of  the  north. 

§  2.  Affairs  of  the  South. — The  Samnites,  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  other  tribes  continued  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare 
for  which  their  mountains  afforded  great  facilities.  To  put  an 
end  to  this,  in  the  year  272  B.C.,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  the 
younger,  and  Sp.  Carvilius,  who  had  been  the  instruments  of 
crushing  the  Samnites  at  the  close  of  the  third  war,  were  again 
elected  Consuls  together  and  sent  southward  with  all  their 
legions.  Papirius  invested  Tarentum ;  and  while  the  lines  were 
being  formed,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians. 

Meanwhile  Carvilius  attacked  the  Samnites  in  their  mountains, 
and  the  scattered  remnants  of  that  brave  people,  deserted  by  all, 
saw  themselves  compelled  to  submit  finally  to  Rome,  after  a 
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struggle  of  about  seventy  years.    Thus  ended  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Fourth  Samnite  war. 

§  3.  The  same  summer  witnessed  the  reduction  of  Tarentum. 
Papirius,  jealous  of  the  appearance  of  a  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the 
gulf,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Milo,  by  which  the  Epirote 
governor  agreed  to  evacuate  the  city  and  leave  it  to  the  will  of 
the  Romans.  This  man  had  ruled  the  Tarentines  like  a  tyrant, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  on  their  part  would  have  gladly  pur- 
chased reasonable  terms  from  the  consul  by  surrendering  their 
Epirote  governor.  But  they  were  not  allowed  the  choice.  Milo 
sailed  for.  Epirus  with  all  his  men  and  stores,  and  Tarentum  was 
left  to  itself.  The  aristocratical  party  instantly  seized  the  govern- 
ment, and  made  submission  to  Roma  They  were  allowed  to 
continue  independent,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  conqueror :  but  their  fortifications  were  rased,  their  arsenal 
dismantled,  the  fleet  surrendered  to  Rome,  and  a  Roman  garrison 
placed  in  their  citadel. 

The  attention  generally  excited  in  the  east  of  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  failure  of  Pyrrhus  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  273  b.c.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  the  king's  brother- 
in-law,  now  sovereign  of  Egypt,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  began  a  friendly  con- 
nexion with  Egypt  which  continued  unbroken  to  the  time  of 
Caesar. 

§  4.  In  271  b.c.  the  Plebeian  Consul,  C.  Genucius,  was  sent  to 
reduce  Decius  Jubellius  and  the  Campanian  soldiers,  who  had 
made  themselves  lords  of  Rhegium.  This  able  captain  had  added 
a  number  of  adventurers  to  his  original  legion,  and  was  in  fact 
head  of  a  military  oligarchy  in  that  city.  But  the  Senate  formed 
a  treaty  with  the  Mamertine  soldiery,  who  had  occupied  Messana 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  thus  detached  them  from 
alliance  with  their  compatriots  :  they  also  secured  supplies  of  corn 
from  Hiero,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse 
on  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily.  The  Campanians 
of  Rhegium  were  thus  left  to  themselves ;  the  city  was  taken  by 
assault  and  all  the  soldiery  put  to  the  sword,  except  the  original 
legionaries  of  Jubellius,  who  as  burgesses  of  Capua  possessed 
some  of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  therefore 
reserved  for  trial  before  the  people  of  Rome.     Not  more  than 
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three  hundred  still  survived  out  of  several  thousands;  but 
they  met  with  no  mercy.  Every  tribe  voted  that  they  should 
be  first  scourged  and  then  beheaded  as  traitors  to  the  Republic. 
Rhegium  was  restored  to  the  condition  of  a  Greek  community. 

§  5.  A  few  years  later,  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians  in  the 
heel  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  joint  forces  of  both  Consuls. 
Brundusium  and  its  lands  were  ceded  to  Rome;  and  about 
twenty  years  afterwards  (244  b.c.)  a  colony  was  planted  there. 
Brundusium  became  the  Dover  of  Italy,  as  Dyrrhachium,  on  the 
opposite  Epirote  coast,  became  the  Calais  of  Greece. 

§  6.  Affairs  of  the  North. — In  the  year  268  b.c.  both 
Consuls  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  Picenians,  who  occupied 
the  coast  land  between  Umbria  and  the  Marrucinians.  Their 
chief  city,  Asculum,  was  taken  by  storm.  A  portion  of  the  people 
was  transferred  to  that  beautiful  coast  which  lies  between  the 
bay  of  Naples  and  the  Silarus,  where  they  took  the  name  of 
Picentines. 

Soon  after  (266  b.c.)  Sarsina,  the  chief  city  of  the  Umbrians, 
was  taken,  and  all  Umbria  submitted  to  Rome. 

§  7.  It  remains  to  speak  of  Etruria.  No  community  here  was 
strong  enough,  so  far  as  we  hear,  to  maintain  active  war  against 
Rome ;  and  the  haughty  Vulsinii;  which  had  so  long  resisted  her 
single-handed,  was  now  compelled  to  sue  for  succour.  The 
ruling  aristocracy  had  ventured  to  arm  their  serfs,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Roman  war :  but  these  men  had  turned  upon 
their  late  masters,  and  were  now  exercising  a  still  direr  oppres- 
sion than  they  had  suffered.  The  Senate  readily  gave  ear  to  a 
call  for  assistance  from  the  Volsinian  lords ;  and  (in  the  year 
265  b.c.)  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  son  of  old  Fabius  Maximus,  in- 
vested the  city.  He  was  slain  in  a  sally  made  by  the  Etruscan 
serfs,  who  were,  however,  obliged  to  surrender  soon  after.  The 
Romans  treated  the  city  as  lawfully-gotten  booty.  The  old 
Etruscan  town  on  the  hill-top,  with  its  polygonal  walls,  was 
destroyed ;  its  2000  statues  and  other  works  of  art  were  trans- 
ferred to  Rome ;  a  new  town  was  founded  on  the  low  ground, 
which  in  the  modernised  name  of  Bolsena  still  preserves  the 
memory  of  its  ancient  fame.  After  the  fall  of  Vulsinii,  all  the 
Etruscan  communities,  which  (like  Arretium)  were  not  already 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  made  formal  submission  ;  and  Etruria, 
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like  every  other  district  of  Roman  Italy,  awaited  the  will  of  the 
conquering  City  of  the  Tiber. 

§  8.  We  must  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  government  so  ordered  the  noble  dominions  of  which 
they  were  now  masters,  that  for  many  years  at  least  absolute 
tranquillity  prevailed.  We  have  no  definite  account  of  the 
organisation  by  which  these  results  were  obtained;  but  by 
putting  together  incidental  facts  which  are  handed  down  with 
respect  to  various  Communities,  a  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of 
their  system  may  be  obtained. 

To  conceive  of  Ancient  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy  in  the 
same  sense  that  London  is  the  capital  of  England  or  Paris  of 
France  would  be  a  great  mistake.  London  and  Paris  are  the 
chief  cities  of  their  respective  countries  only  because  they  are 
the  seat  of  government.  The  people  of  these  cities  and  their 
surrounding  districts  have  no  privileges  superior  to  those  of  other 
English  or  French  citizens.  But  the  City  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 
her  surrounding  territory,  was  a  great  Corporate  Body  or  Com- 
munity holding  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  which  had 
now  obtained  that  signification  which  we  have  above  noticed,* 
and  comprehended  the  whole  Peninsula  from  the  Macra  and 
Rubicon  downwards,  except  that  the  territory  lately  taken  from 
the  Senonian  Gauls  was  for  some  years  later  termed  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ariminum.  The  Roman  territory  itself,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Republic,  consisted  (as  we  have  seen)  of  twenty-one 
Tribes  or  Wards.  Before  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
these  Tribes  had  been  successively  increased  to  three-and- 
thirty.  These  Tribes  included  a  district  beyond  the  Tiber 
stretching  somewhat  further  than  Veii ;  a  portion  of  the  Sabine 
and  iEquian  territory  beyond  the  Anio ;  with  part  of  Latium, 
part  of  the  Volscian  country,  and  the  coast-land  as  far  as  the 
Liris,  southward.  None  but  persons  enrolled  on  the  lists  of 
these  Tribes  had  a  vote  in  the  Popular  Assemblies  or  any  share 
in  the  government  and  legislation  of  the  City.  The  Latin  Cities 
not  included  in  the  Tribes,  and  all  the  Italian  Communities,  were 
subject  to  Rome,  but  had  no  share  in  her  political  franchise. 

§  9.  The  principles  on  which  the  Italian  nations  were  so 

•  Chapt.  i.  §  3. 
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settled  as  to  remain  the  peaceable  subjects  of  Rome  were  these. 
First,  they  were  broken  up  and  divided  as  much  as  possible ; 
secondly,  they  were  allowed,  with  little  exception,  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  The  Isolation  enforced  by  Rome  prevented 
them  from  combining  against  her.  The  Self-government 
granted  by  Rome  made  them  bear  her  supremacy  with  content- 
ment. 

§  10.  The  arts  by  which  Isolation  was  produced  we  have  seen 
put  in  full  practice  at  the  settlement  of  Latium  fifty  years 
before.b  The  same  plan  was  pursued  with  the  different  Italian 
nations.  Those  which  submitted  with  a  good  grace  were  treated 
leniently.  Those  which  resisted  stubbornly  were  weakened  by 
the  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  by  the  settlement  of  Colonies 
in  their  principal  towns.  The  Marsians  and  Frentanians  are  the 
best  example  of  the  milder  treatment ; ■  the  Samnites  afford  the 
most  notable  instance  of  the  more  harsh. 

The  work  of  Isolation  was  promoted  partly  by  the  long  and 
narrow  shape  of  the  Peninsula  and  by  the  central  mountain 
range, — circumstances  which  still  make  a  central  government 
difficult  and  still  render  it  easy  for  many  states  to  maintain  a 
separate  existence, — but  partly  also  by  a  sentiment  common  to 
most  of  the  Italian  nations,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Greece.  They 
regarded  a  free  man,  not  as  one  of  a  Nation,  but  as  the  member 
of  a  Civic  Community.  Every  one  regarded  his  first  duties  as 
owed  to  his  own  City,  and  not  to  his  Nation.  Their  City  wad 
their  Country.  They  addressed  one  another  not  as  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  as  fellow-citizens.  Rome  herself  was  the 
noblest  specimen  of  this  form  of  society.  And  in  the  settlement 
which  she  adopted  throughout  Italy,  she  took  advantage  of  this 
prevailing  rule,  and  perpetuated  it. 

Not  only  were  the  Italians  split  up  into  Civic  Communities, 
but  these  Communities  were  themselves  placed  in  very  different 
conditions.  The  common  division  of  the  Italian  Communities, 
as  established  by  the  Roman  government,  is  threefold, — Pre- 
fectures, Municipal  Towns,  and  Colonies.  In  each  of  these  three 
classes,  many  subordinate  differences  existed.  Yet  there  were 
certain  broad  distinctions  which  justify  this  division ;  and  they 
shall  now  be  described  briefly  in  their  order. 

b  See  below,  §  17. 
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§11.  Prefectures.  We  will  begin  with  these,  because, 
though  they  may  be  regarded  as  exceptions,  they  are  examples 
of  the  simplest  form  under  which  Italian  Cities  subject  to  Rome 
present  themselves. 

The  Prefectures  are  exceptional,  because  they  did  not  enjoy 
the  right  of  Self-government,  but  were  under  the  rule  of  Pre- 
fects ;  that  is,  of  Roman  governors  annually  nominated  by  the 
Praetor  of  the  City.  All  lawsuits  were  tried  in  the  Prefect's 
Court ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prefecture  were  registered  by 
the  Roman  Censor,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  all  the  burthens  and 
duties  of  Roman  citizens  without  enjoying  any  of  their  privileges. 

This  condition  of  citizenship  was  called  the  Caerite  Franchise, 
because  the  town  of  Caere,  in  Lower  Etruria,  was  the  first  Com- 
munity placed  in  this  dependent  position.0  Amid  the  terror  of 
the  Gallic  invasion,  Caere  had  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
priests  and  sacred  things,  and  women  and  children  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  been  rewarded  by  a  treaty  of  equal  alliance.  But  at 
a  later  period  she  joined  other  Etruscan  Communities  in  war 
against  Rome,d  and  it  was  on  her  submission,  probably,  that  she 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Prefecture.  Capua  after- 
wards became  a  notable  instance  of  a  similar  change.  She  also, 
during  the  Samnite  wars  and  afterwards,  enjoyed  a  state  of 
perfect  equality  in  respect  to  Rome.  The  troops  which  she 
supplied  in  virtue  of  the  alliance  between  her  and  Rome  formed 
a  separate  legion,  and  were  commanded  by*  officers  of  her  own, 
as  appeared  in  the  case  of  Decius  Jubellius.  But  in  the  Han- 
nibalic  war  she  joined  the  Carthaginian  conqueror ;  and  when 
Rome  regained  the  ascendency,  she  was  degraded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Prefecture.' 

§  12.  Municipal  Towns.  At  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
these  were  Communities  bound  to  Rome  by  treaties  of  alliance 
varying  in  specific  terms,  but  framed  on  a  general  principle  with 
respect  to  burthens  and  privileges.   Their  burthens  consisted  in 

0  "Caerite  cera  digni,"  Horat.  1,  Epistol.  vL  62:  cf.  Gellius,  xvi.  13. 

«  Cbapt.  xviii.  §  7. 

•  The  Prefectures  of  which  we  hear  are: — (1)  m  Campania:  Capua,  Cumse, 
Caailinum,  Volturnum,  Liternum,  Puteoli,  Acerrro,  Suessula,  Atella,  Calatia, 
Fundi,  Formiso;  (2),  in  Etruria :  Cere*,  Saturnia;  (3),  in  Samnium:  Venafrum, 
Allifae;  (4),  m  the  VoUcian  land:  Arpinum,  Privernum;  (5),  in  the  Hernican: 
Anagnia,  Fruaino;  (6),  m  the  Sabine:  Reate*,  Nuraia. 
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furnishing  certain  contingents  of  troops,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  provide  with  pay  and  equipments  while  on  service, 
provisions  being  found  by  the  Romans/  Their  privileges  con- 
sisted in  freedom  from  all  other  taxes,  and  in  possessing  more 
or  less  completely  the  right  of  Self-government  This  condition 
was  secured  by  a  treaty  of  Alliance,  which,  nominally  at  least, 
placed  the  Municipal  Community  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
Rome ;  though  sometimes  this  treaty  was  imposed  by  Rome 
without  consulting  the  will  of  the  other  Community.*  Thus 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  diversity  of  condition  among 
the  Municipia,  Some  regarded  their  alliance  as  a  boon,  others 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  subjection.  In  the  former  condi- 
tion were  Caer£  and  Capua  before  they  were  made  Prefectures ; 
in  the  latter' condition  was  Volsinii  and  the  other  Etruscan 
Cities. 

The  Municipal  Towns,  then,  were  exempt  from  all  tribute  or 
toll  payable  to  Rome,  except  military  service.  They  enjoyed  the 
right  of  Self-government,  and  administered  their  own  laws. 
They  also  were  allowed  to  exercise  the  Civil  or  Private  Rights  of 
Roman  citizens ;  but  none,  without  special  grant,  had  any  power 
of  obtaining  the  Political  or  Public  Rights.  In  some  cases  even 
the  Private  Rights  were  withheld,  as  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  Latin  communities  after  the  war  of  338  b.c,  when  the 
citizens  of  each  Community  were  for  a  time  forbidden  to  form 
contracts  of  marriage  or  commerce  with  Roman  citizens  or  with 
their  neighbours.  They  stood  to  Rome  and  to  the  rest  of  Italy 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Plebeians  to  the  Patricians 
before  the  Canuleian  law.  But  these  prohibitions  were  gradually 
and  silently  removed.  Municipal  Towns  were  often  rewarded 
by  a  gift  of  the  Roman  Franchise,  more  or  less  completely, 
while  those  which  offended  were  depressed  to  the  condition  of 
Prefectures. 

At  length,  by  the  Julian  and  other  Laws  (b.c.  90),  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place,  all  the  Municipal  Towns  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  Colonies,  received  the  full  Roman  Fran- 
chise ;  and  hence  arose  the  common  conception  of  a  Municipal 

f  Polyb.  vi.  39,  15. 

*  Hence  the  distinction  between  Cititates  Federate  and  Civitates  Libera.    All 
Federate  Communities  were  free,  but  not  all  Free  Communities  were  federate. 
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Town,  that  is,  a  Community  of  which  the  citizens  are  members 
of  the  whole  nation,  all  possessing  the  same  rights,  and  subject 
to  the  same  burthens,  but  retaining  the  administration  of  law 
and  government  in  all  local  matters  which  concern  not  the  nation 
at  large.  But  the  Municipal  Towns  of  Italy,  before  the  Julian 
law,  were  hardly  members  of  a  Nation  at  all.  Their  citizens 
had  no  share  in  the  central  government,  no  votes  in  the  National 
Assemblies ;  while  they  were  exempt  from  all  taxation,  except 
that  which  they  found  it  necessary  to  impose  on  themselves  for 
sending  their  contingents  of  troops  into  the  field;  and  they 
possessed  unfettered  power  of  self-government,  except  when  a 
Roman  Consul  or  Praetor  happened  to  be  present  in  their  city. 

§  13.  Colonies.  It  is  in  the  Colonial  Towns  that  we  must 
look  for  the  chief  instruments  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Italy. 
Directly  dependent  upon  Rome  for  existence,  they  served  more 
than  anything  to  promote  that  division  of  interests  which  ren- 
dered it  so  difficult  for  Italy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  to  combine 
nationally  against  the  Roman  government. 

When  we  speak  or  think  of  Roman  Colonies,  we  must  dismiss 
those  conceptions  of  colonisation  which  are  familiar  to  our  minds 
from  the  practice  either  of  ancient  Greece  or  of  the  maritime 
states  of  modern  Europe.  Roman  Colonies  were  not  planted 
in  new  countries  by  adventurers  who  found  their  old  homes  too 
narrow  for  their  wants  or  their  ambition,  and  whose  bond  of 
union  with  the  mother-country  was  rendered  feeble  and  preca- 
rious by  difference  of  interest  or  remoteness  of  situation.  When 
the  Romans  planted  a  Colony  (at  the  time  we  speak  of  and  for 
more  than  a  century  later),  it  was  always  within  the  limits  of 
the  Italian  Peninsula,  and  within  the  walls  of  ancient  cities 
whose  obstinate  resistance  made  it  imprudent  to  restore  them  to 
independence,  and  whose  reduced  condition  rendered  it  possible 
to  place  them  in  the  condition  of  subjects. 

It  was  a  custom  followed  by  the  Romans,  in  common  with  the 
Sabellian  nations,  to  amerce  a  conquered  community  of  its 
lands,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquer- 
ing state.  The  lands  thus  confiscated  were  added  to  the  Public 
Laud,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  After  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  this  Public  Land  had  become  very  large  in  extent  in 
every  part  of  the  Peninsula.     We  have,  on  several  occasions, 
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mentioned  that  portions  of  this  land  were  appropriated  to  the 
citizens  who  migrated  from  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  to 
become  the  burgesses  of  a  Colony.  Thus  two  purposes  were 
served  at  once  : — the  poorer  citizens  were  raised  to  a  state  of 
easy  independence,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  was  secured  in 
remote  districts  by  the  presence  of  a  new  population  devoted  to 
her  interests. 

But  these  Colonies  were  not  all  of  the  same  character.  They 
must  be  distinguished  into  two  classes, — the  Colonies  of  Roman 
Citizens,  and  the  Latin  Colonies. 

§  14.  The  Colonies  of  Roman  Citizens  consisted  usually  of 
three  hundred  men  of  approved  military  experience,  who  went 
forth  with  their  families  to  occupy  conquered  cities  of  no  great 
magnitude,  but  which  were  important  as  military  positions, 
being  usually  on  the  sea-coast. h  These  three  hundred  families 
formed  a  sort  of  patrician  caste,  while  the  old  inhabitants  sank 
into  the  condition  formerly  occupied  by  the  plebeians  at  Rome. 
The  heads  of  these  families  retained  all  their  rights  as  Roman 
citizens,  and  might  repair  to  Rome  to  vote  in  the  Popular 
Assemblies.  When  in  early  Roman  history  we  hear  of  the  re- 
volt of  a  Colony,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  natives  rose 
against  the  colonists  and  expelled  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
hear  of  colonists  being  sent  more  than  once  to  the  same  place, 
as  to  Antium.1 

§  15.  But  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  these 
were  the  Latin  Colonies,  of  which  there  were  thirty  in  existence 
when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  Of  these  thirty  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  had  been  founded  before  the  close  of  the  year 
263  b.c. 

The  reason  for  the  name  they  bore  was  this.  We  have  seen 
that  a  close  connection  had  subsisted  between  Rome  and  the 
Latin  communities  from  the  earliest  times.  Under  the  later 
Kings  Rome  was  the  head  of  Latium  ;  and  by  Spurius  Cassius 
a  League  was  formed  between  Rome  and  Latium,  which  con- 

h  All  such  were  called  specially  Colonux  Navalcs. 

1  The  Roman  Colonies  of  which  we  hear  previous  to  263  B.c.  were  Antium, 
Vitellia,  Satricum,  Terracina,  Casinum,  in  the  Yolscian  land;  Miuturnoe  and 
Sinuessa,  in  Campania  (296  B.C.);  Sena  Gallica,  on  the  Umbrvm  coast  (282  b.c); 
Caatrum  Novum,  in  Picenum  (2f>4  B.C.). 
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tinued  with  a  slight  interruption  till  the  great  Latin  War  of 
338  b.c.  So  long  as  this  League  lasted,  Rome  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Latin  communities  on  the  other  granted  certain  reci- 
procal rights  to  the  citizens  of  each  people.  Latins  enjoyed  all 
the  Private  Rights  of  Roman  citizens  in  Rome ;  and  Romans 
enjoyed  all  the  Private  Rights  of  the  Latin  citizens  in  any  of 
the  cities  of  Latium.k  During  the  period  of  the  League  a  num- 
ber of  Colonies  were  sent  forth,  in  which  the  settlers  consisted 
jointly  of  Romans  and  Latins,  and  their  numbers  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  small  number  of  three  hundred,  but  usually 
amounted  to  some  thousands.  But  the  citizens  of  these  Latin 
Colonies  seem  to  have  had  no  rights  at  Rome,  except  such  as 
were  possessed  by  the  allied  Municipal  Towns.  They  were 
therefore  regarded  politically  as  Communities  in  Alliance  with 
Rome. 

After  the  Latin  war,  similar  Colonies  still  continued  to  be 
sent  forth ;  indeed,  these  were  the  Colonies  which  chiefly 
relieved  the  poor  of  the  Roman  territory.  At  first,  no 
doubt,  the  Colonists  remained  distinct  from  the  old  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  gradually  both  were  fused  into  one  body,  like  the 
Sabines  and  Latins  at  Rome,  like  the  Samnites  and  Oscans  in 
Capua. 

The  Latin  Colonies,  then,  at  that  time  seem  to  have  been 
merely  Allied  Cities,  bound  like  them  to  furnish  troops  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  holding  their  cities  as  the  friends  of  Rome 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  populatioa  It  is  to  these  Colonies 
that  we  must  attribute  chiefly  that  tenacious  grasp  which  Rome 
was  able  to  keep  upon  every  district  in  Italy.  The  Volscians 
were  overawed  by  Fregellae,  Pontiae,  Interamna,  and  Sora ;  the 
Campanians  by  Cales,  Suessa  Aurunca,  and  Cosa ;  the  yEquians 
by  Carseoli ;  the  Marsians  by  Alba  Fucentia ;  Umbria  by  Narnia 
and  Ariminum ;  the  Picenians  by  Hatria  and  Firmum ;  the 
Samnites  by  Saticula,  Bene ven turn,  and  /Esernia ;  the  Apulians 
by  Luceria  and  Venusia ;  the  Lucanians  by  Posidonia  (after- 
wards Paestum).  These  places  were,  no  doubt,  all  strongly 
fortified.  The  ruins  of  massive  walls  built  with  irregular  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  stone,  which  crowned  their  rocky  citadels,  still 
remain  in  many  places,  to  show  that  they  must  have  presented 

# 

k  Compare  Chapt.  xx.  §  14. 
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most  formidable  obstacles  to  an  insurgent  or  an  invading  army 
in  an  age  when  gunpowder  was  unknown. 

§  16.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  these  Latin  Colonies  are 
only  known  to  us  as  they  are  found  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Republic  under  the  name  of  Latinitas,  or  the  Right  of  Latium 
{Jus  Latii).  This  Right,  at  the  later  time  we  speak  of,  is 
known  to  have  consisted  in  the  power  of  obtaining  the  full 
Rights  of  a  Roman  Burgess,  but  in  a  limited  and  peculiar  man- 
ner. Any  citizen  of  a  Latin  Community,  whether  one  of  the 
Free  Cities  of  Latium  or  a  Latin  Colony,  was  allowed  to  emi- 
grate to  Rome  and  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Roman  Tribes,  on 
two  conditions :  first,  that  he  had  held  a  magistracy  in  his 
native  town  ;  secondly,  that  he  left  a  representative  of  his  family 
in  that  native  town.  Thus  was  formed  that  large  body  of  half- 
Roman  citizens  throughout  Italy,  who  are  so  well  known  to 
readers  of  Livy  under  the  appellation  of  "  the  Latin  name." 
Socii  et  nomen  Latinum — the  Allies  and  the  Latin  Name — 
was  the  technical  expression  for  all  those  Italian  Communities, 
besides  Rome  herself,  who  were  bound  to  supply  soldiers  for 
her  armies. 

§  17.  Free  and  Confederate  States.1  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  mass  of  the  Italian  Communities  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  greater  or  less  dependence  upon  Rome, — the  Prefec- 
tures being  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection,  the  Colonies  bound 
by  ties  of  national  feeling  and  interest,  the  Municipal  Towns 
by  articles  of  alliance  varying  in  kind.  Besides  these  more  or 
less  dependent  communities,  there  remain  to  be  noticed,  fourthly, 
the  Cities  which  remained  wholly  independent  of  Rome,  but 
bound  to  her  by  treaties  of  Equal  Alliance.  Of  the  Latin 
cities,  Tibur  and  Praeneste  alone  were  in  this  condition ;  in 
Campania,  most  of  the  cities,  till,  after  the  Hannibalic  war, 
Capua  and  others  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Prefectures, 
while  Nola  and  Nuceria  alone  remained  free ;  of  the  Hellenic 
cities  in  the  south,  Neapolis,  Velia,  Locri,  Rhegium,  and 
Heraclea ;  in  Urabria,  Camerium  ;  in  Etruria,  Iguvium ;  with 
all  the  cities  of  the  Frentanians.  But  as  Roman  power  increased, 
most  of  these  Communities  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
simple  Municipal  Towns. 

1  Oivitatee  Libera  et  Federate. 
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§  18.  Whatever  is  known  of  the  internal  constitution  of  these 
various  communities  belongs  to  later  times,  when  by  the  Julian 
Law  they  had  all  obtained  the  Roman  Franchise,  and  had  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  Roman  State.  At  Capua,  indeed, 
we  learn  that  the  government  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate, 
with  an  elective  chief  called  the  Meddix  Tuticus.m  But  Capua, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  was,  till  after  211  B.C.,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  independent  city,  and  affords  no  clue  to  assist  us  in 
judging  of  the  rest 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  Colonies  a 
constitution  was  adopted  similar  to  that  of  Rome  herself.  The 
Colonists  formed  a  kind  of  Patriciate  or  Aristocracy,  and  the 
heads  of  their  leading  families  constituted  a  Senate.  There 
were  two  chief  magistrates  representing  the  Consuls,  to  whom 
(in  the  more  important  towns)  were  added  one  or  two  men  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  Censor  and  Quaestor."  In  course  of  time 
similar  constitutions  were  introduced  into  the  Municipal  Towns 
also.  And  it  is  probable  that  from  the  first  Rome  exerted  her 
influence  in  favour  of  an  aristocratic  government. 

§  19.  Thus,  by  placing  the  Italian  Cities  in  every  possible 
relation  to  herself,  from  real  independence  to  complete  subjec- 
tion, and  by  planting  Colonies,  some  with  full  Roman  Rights, 
some  with  a  limited  power  of  obtaining  these  Rights,  Rome 
wove  her  net  of  sovereignty  over  the  Peninsula,  and  covered 
every  part  with  its  entangling  meshes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  every  step  in  this  process  was  taken  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  effect.  But  some  general  plan  there  must  have  been, 
such  as  we  have  summed  up  in  the  words  Isolation  and  Self- 
government.  The  effects,  at  all  events,  were  such  as  would 
have  corresponded  with  the  most  deep-laid  plans  of  policy. 
The  campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  took  place  at  a  time  when  Italy  was 
yet  not  wholly  conquered.  But  few  cities  of  importance,  except 
those  of  his  own  countrymen,  opened  their  gates  to  him.  In 
the  first  Punic  war,  not  an  Italian  community  took  advantage 

m  Liv.  xxiii.  35;  xxiv.  19. 

0  This  was  bo  in  later  times,  at  all  events.  Hence  in  small  towns  the  magis- 
trates were  called  Duumviri;  in  larger  towns,  where  one  assistant  was  added  as 
Quaestor  and  Censor,  they  were  called  Tresviri;  in  the  largest,  where  both  a 
Quaestor  and  Censor  were  needed,  they  were  called  Quatuorviri.  The  members 
of  the  municipal  Senates  were  called  Decurioncs. 
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of  the  exhausted  condition  to  which  Rome  was  more  than  once 
reduced.  In  the  Gallic  war  that  followed,  her  allies  served  her 
faithfully.  The  invasion  of  Hannibal  exposed  her  to  a  pres- 
sure as  severe  as  any  government  ever  underwent.  Yet  when 
the  great  General  was  asked  by  his  rivals  at  home,  "  Whether 
the  defeat  of  Cannae  had  caused  one  Latin  community  to  desert 
Rome  ?"•  he  could  not  answer  in  the  affirmative.  More  than 
this.  The  mass  of  the  Campanians,  the  poor  remains  of  the 
brave  Samnite  tribes,  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians, 
all  rose  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginian  invader.  But  in  Central 
Italy,  where  the  Roman  government  was  best  known,  not  one 
city,  federate  or  municipal,  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror ; 
and  even  in  the  insurgent  districts  the  Colonies  remained  im- 
moveable as  rocks,  upon  which  the  seething  waves  might  lavish 
their  utmost  fury. 


p  «( 


Ecquia  Latini  Xominia  Populus  defecerit  ad  nos?" — Liv.  xxiii.  12. 
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ROME    AND    CARTHAGE. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CARTHAGE.      EVENTS  LEADING  TO  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

§  1.  Good  fortune  of  Rome  in  her  successive  wars.  §  2.  Saying  of  Pyrrhus. 
§  3.  Situation  of  Carthage.  §  4.  Origin  and  growth  of  Carthage.  §  5. 
Her  subjects.  §  6.  Government.  §  7.  Army.  §  8.  Navy.  §  0.  Her  at- 
tempts to  gain  possession  of  Sicily.  §  10.  Mamertines  of  Messana  and 
Hiero  of  Syracuse:  Mamertines  seek  protection  of  Rome.  §  11.  Hiero  and 
Carthaginians  defeated  by  Romans.    §  12.  The  First  Punic  War  follows. 

§  1.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  History  of  Rome 
than  the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought  into  contact  only 
with  one  enemy  at  a  time.  During  the  heat  of  her  contest 
with  the  Samnites,  Alexander  of  Macedon  was  terminating  his 
career.  The  second  Samnite  war  broke  out  in  324  B.C. ;  and 
in  the  following  year  the  great  King  died  at  the  untimely  age 
of  thirty-two.  When  he  took  rest  at  Babylon,  after  ten  years 
spent  in  ceaseless  activity,  he  received  embassies  from  all  parts 
of  the  known  world.  If  it  is  to  be  believed  that  among  these 
envoys  there  were  representatives  of  the  Samnites  and  other 
tribes  of  Lower  Italy,  their  business  at  the  distant  court  of 
Alexander  could  have  been  no  other  than  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
his  victorious  arms  to  arrest  the  course  of  Rome,  and  protect 
the  south  of  Italy,  so  dear  to  every  Greek,  from  her  over- 
powering ambition.  The  possibility  that  the  great  King  might 
have  turned  his  course  westward,  to  execute  the  plan  which  had 
once  presented  itself  to  the  young  ambition  of  Alcibiades,* 
occurred  to  Roman  minds.     Why  should  not  he  have  attempted 

•  Thuc.  vi.  90. 
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what  his  kinsman  Alexander  of  Molossus  had  attempted,  and 
what  Pyrrhus  after  him  was  destined  to  attempt?  Livy 
broaches  the  question,  whether  Rome  would  have  risen  superior 
to  the  contest  or  not,  and  decides  it  in  the  affirmative.  But 
his  judgment  is  that  of  a  patriot,  rather  than  of  an  historian. 
Scarcely  did  Rome  prevail  over  the  unassisted  prowess  of  the 
Samnites.  Scarcely  did  she  drive  the  adventurous  Pyrrhus 
from  her  shores  after  she  had  broken  the  force  of  Italy.  If  a 
stronger  than  Pyrrhus — a  man  of  rarest  ability  both  for  war 
and  peace — had  joined  his  power  to  that  of  C.  Pontius  the 
Samnite,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  History  of  the 
World  would  have  been  changed. 

§  2.  The  same  good  fortune  attended  Rome  in  her  collision 
with  Carthage.  The  adventurous  temper  of  Pyrrhus  led  him 
from  Italy  to  Sicily,  and  thus  threw  the  Carthaginians  into 
necessary  alliance  with  the  Romans.  When  the  King  was  on 
his  return  to  the  Italian  shore,  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
were  destroyed  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet.  What  might  have 
been  the  result  of  the  Tarentine  war,  if  the  diplomacy  of 
Cineas  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  employed  to  engage  the 
great  African  city  against  Rome  ?  Now  that  Italy  was  pros- 
trate, it  was  plain  that  a  collision  between  two  governments  so 
encroaching  and  so  jealous  was  inevitable.  As  Pyrrhus  left 
the  soil  of  Italy  for  ever,  he  said  regretfully : — "  How  fair  a 
battle-field  we  are  leaving  for  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  !'* 

§  3.  Before  we  begin  the  narration  of  the  first  Punic  war,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Carthage  and  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

The  north  coast  of  Africa,  at  a  point  nearly  due  south  of 
Florence,  turns  abruptly  southward,  and  the  coast  continues  to 
run  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  when 
it  again  trends  eastward.  Just  before  the  coast  takes  its 
sudden  turn  to  the  south,  it  is  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  bay,  of 
which  the  western  extremity  was  named  the  Fair  Promontory 
(Fulcrum  Promontorium),  and  the  eastern  horn,  anciently 
called  the  Promontory  of  Mercury  (Promontorium  Hermseum), 
is  now  well  known  under  the  appellation  of  Cape  Bon.  About 
the  middle  of  this  great  bay  a  tongue  of  land  juts  out  into  the 
water,  and  on  this  now  desolate  spot  once  stood  the  great  com- 
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mcrcial  city  of  Carthage.b  Cape  Bon  is  not  more  than  eighty 
miles  distant  from  Lilybseum,  the  southernmost  point  of  Sicily, 
and  Carthage  itself  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  same  point.  If  the  African  coast  ran  on  straight  eastward 
from  Cape  Bon,  it  would  strike  against  the  headland  of  Lily- 
baeum. 

§  4.  It  is  well  known  that  this  celebrated  city  was  a  colony 
from  Tyre,  the  great  centre  of  Phoenician  commerce  in  the 
east,  and  that  the  common  date  for  its  foundation  is  about  a 
century  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  language  of  the 
colony  continued  to  be  Phoenician,  or  (as  the  Romans  called  it) 
Punic  ;c  and  the  scanty  remains  of  that  language  are  sufficient 
to  show  its  near  affinity  with  Hebrew  and  other  kindred 
tongues.  In  very  early  times  Carthage  had  assumed  a  leading 
position  in  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  time  of  her 
fall,  after  the  long  and  disastrous  struggle  with  Rome,  and  the 
loss  of  all  her  empire,  she  still  numbered  a  population  of 
700,000  within  her  walls  ;  and  the  circumference  of  these  walls 
measured  more  than  twenty  miles.  As  her  wealth  and  power 
increased,  she  had  planted  numerous  colonies  on  the  African 
coast.  Three  hundred  Libyan  cities  are  said  to  have  paid  her 
tribute ;  and  her  dominion  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  side,  and  nearly  to  the  Great 
Syrtis  on  the  other.  Much  of  this  coast-land,  especially  the 
great  plain  that  extends  south  of  Carthage  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
is  extraordinarily  fertile. 

§  5.  This  fertility  naturally  attracted  inhabitants.  Besides 
the  native  Libyan  Tribes,  there  was  a  large  mixed  population 
of  Libyans  and  Phoenicians  in  and  around  the  colonies  of  Car- 
thage, and  of  other  cities  which,  like  Carthage,  claimed  descent 
from  Phoenicia  itself.  These  people  were  ruled  by  Carthage 
with  excessive  rigour.  They  were  treated  as  mere  tillers  of 
the  ground,  subject  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but  were  not 
entrusted  with  any  political  rights  whatsoever.  Their  condition 
somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  Rayahs  or  Christian  peasantry 

b  A  plan  of  Carthage,  with  its  harbours,  will  be  given  to  illustrate  its  siege, 
in  Chapt.  xlvi.  §  7. 

c  Phoenix  became  in  old  Latin  Pvcnus.  The  adjective  hence  formed  was 
P Aniens,  as  munire  from  moenia,  pwire  from  poena. 
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in  the  Turkish  dominions,  before  the  recent  reforms;  but 
whereas  the  Turkish  tribute  was  always  light,  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  these  subjects  of  the  Carthaginian  government 
were  often  more  than  the  utmost  industry  could  furnish.  The 
result  was  that  the  Carthaginian  Government  was  detested 
everywhere,  and  the  presence  of  a  foreign  invader  was  always 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection,  a  fact  which  offers  a 
remarkable  point  of  contrast  between  the  dominion  of  Rome  in 
Italy  and  that  of  Carthage  in  Africa. 

§  6.  Of  the  internal  condition  of  Carthage  little  is  known. 
It  seems  probable  that  both  the  government  and  the  trade  were 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  families,  descendants 
of  those  merchant  princes  who  once  bore  rule  in  Tyre.  Power 
was  nominally  entrusted  to  two  elective  magistrates,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Suffets d  or  Protectors,  and  a  Senate  of  three  hun- 
dred. The  Suffets  were  elective,  but  only  held  their  office  for 
a  season.  On  certain  occasions  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
were  called  together  and  consulted.  But  all  real  power  seems 
to  have  been  absorbed  by  a  smaller  Council  of  One  Hundred, 
self-elected,  who  held  office  for  life.  Before  this  narrow  oli- 
garchy all  other  powers  grew  dim.  The  Suffets  became  mere 
lay-figures ;  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the  People  faded 
into  venerable  forms ;  just  as  at  Venice,  after  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Doges  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobles  dwindled 
to  a  shadow  before  the  secret  despotism  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

§  7.  The  Carthaginians  had  little  need  of  a  strong  military 
force  in  Africa.  Their  own  citizens  seem  to  have  been  trained 
to  arms  for  home  purposes,  and  an  immense  magazine  of  mili- 
tary stores  was  kept  in  Byrsa  or  Bosra,6  the  citadel  This 
force  was  probably  sufficient  to  overawe  the  native  Libyans, 
and  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Numidians  and  other  pre- 
datory tribes  on  their  western  side.     But  for  foreign  service 

d  The  Punio  word,  which  the  Latins  wrote  Suffes,  plur.  Suffetea,  is  clearly 
the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Shdphet,  plur.  Shdftim,  which  in  our  version  of  the 
Bible  is  translated  Judges.    But  the  root  is  shafat,  to  protect. 

"  More  than  one  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  was  called 
Bosra  —  the  Phosnician  name  for  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  Greeks  called 
it  Bv'{<r« :  and  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  this  word  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that 
Dido  bought  as  muoh  land  from  the  Libyans  ''as  a  hide  would  compass/'  and 
then  cheated  them  by  cutting  the  hide  into  strips. 
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they  relied  almost  solely  on  mercenary  troops.  These  they 
hired  from  Libya  itself,  Spain,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Greece.  The 
Balearic  Isles  supplied  theto  with  good  slingers.  Their  light 
cavalry,  which  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal  proved  a  formidable 
force,  was  formed  of  wild  Numidians,  light,  spare,  hardy  men, 
who  had  their  horses  so  completely  under  command  as  to  ride 
them  without  bit  or  rein.  Organisation  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  army  by  Mago,  a  notable  man,  who  flou- 
rished about  500  b.c,  and  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Carthage. 

The  officers  in  chief  command  of  these  motley  forces  were 
usually  native  Carthaginians.  But  here  the  jealous  and  con- 
fined nature  of  the  Government  was  hurtful  to  the  public  inte- 
rest. Nothing  was  more  formidable  to  such  a  Government 
than  an  able  and  successful  general  at  the  head  of  a  force  that 
owed  no  allegiance  save  to  its  officers.  The  generals,  there- 
fore, seem  mostly  to  have  been  men  chosen  rather  because  of 
their  devotion  to  the  oligarchical  families,  than  because  of  their 
aptness  for  command.  When  they  failed,  their  merciless  mas- 
ters visited  the  failure  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  crucifixion. 

§  8.  If  the  army  was  not  a  national  institution,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  a  people  whose  wealth  so  much  depended 
upon  their  shipping  would  at  least  have  been  absolute  masters 
of  the  sea.  And  we  find  immense  fleets  fitted  out,  and  great 
losses  speedily  repaired.  But  here  again  the  commanders  seem 
to  have  been  hampered  by  the  Government,  or  not  to  have  made 
fit  use  of  the  means  at  their  command.  It  must  have  been 
as  surprising  to  people  of  that  day  to  see  the  Carthaginians 
beaten  on  their  own  element  by  the  Romans,  as  it  would  be  to 
the  present  generation  to  see  the  fleets  of  England  defeated  by 
those  of  Russia. 

§  9.  It  was  by  means  of  the  fleets,  of  course,  that  Carthage 
was  brought  into  connexion  and  collision  with  other  countries. 
In  early  days  she  had  established  commercial  settlements  in  the 
South  of  Spain  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  in  the  latter  country  that 
she  came  in  contact  first  with  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Romans, 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic  a  treaty 
was  made  between  Carthage  and  Rome.     This  was  at  a  time 
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when  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  by  their  growing  wealth  and  restless 
energy,  must  have  already  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  mer- 
chant-rulers of  western  Sicily.  About  thirty  years  later,  the 
great  Persian  invasion  encouraged  Carthage  to  assail  them ; 
but  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had  kept  aloof,  and  Gel  on  of  Syracuse 
destroyed  the  fleets  of  Carthage  and  Etruria,  combined  under 
the  command  of  Mago,  as  has  been  already  noticed.  For  the 
next  seventy  years  the  Carthaginians  contented  themselves  with 
obtaining  possession  of  three  factories  or  trading-marts  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily — Panormus,  Motye,  and  Lilybaeum,  which  they 
fortified  very  strongly.  But  after  the  great  overthrow  of  the 
Athenian  power  by  the  Syracusans  (413  B.C.),  the  Carthaginian 
Government  formed  the  design  of  becoming  masters  of  this 
fertile  and  coveted  island.  Three  years  later  they  appeared 
in  great  force  before  Selinus,  which  fell  after  a  brave  resist- 
ance. Other  cities  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  in  406  b.c.  the 
city  of  Agrigentum,  then  probably  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  Hellenic  world,  was  sacked  and  destroyed.  The 
person,  afterwards  so  famous  as  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  took 
advantage  of  this  disaster  to  attack  the  existing  Government  of 
Syracuse  for  permitting  the  destruction  of  a  sister  city,  and 
with  singular  craft  he  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  absolute 
power.  His  long  reign  of  thirty-eight  years  (405 — 367  b.c.) 
comprises  the  time  of  Rome's  great  depression  by  the  Gallic 
invasion,  while  the  year  of  his  death  is  coincident  wTith  that  of 
the  Licinian  Laws,  the  era  from  which  dates  the  constant 
advance  of  the  Italian  great  city.  He  engaged  in  two  great 
wars  with  Carthage.  In  the  first,  he  had  lost  all  Sicily,  and 
was  blockaded  by  Imilcon  in  Syracuse,  when  he  was  saved  by 
a  sudden  change  of  fortune  : — a  pestilence  destroyed  the  Car- 
thaginian army,  and  the  power  of  Carthage  was  so  shaken, 
that  their  Libyan  subjects  rose  in  insurrection,  and  for  a  time 
the  existence  of  the  city  seemed  doubtful  (394  b.c).  In  the 
second,  he  was  at  first  eminently  successful,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  by  which  the  River  Halycus  was 
settled  as  the  boundary  between  Grecian  and  Carthaginian 
Sicily,  and  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  was  added  to  Syracusan 
rule  (383  b.c). 

This  treaty  was  followed  by  a  long  rest.     The  younger  Dio- 
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ny8ius  succeeded,  and  was  overthrown  by  Dion,  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  put  down  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  II.  only  to 
continue  a  modified  tyranny  in  his  own  person,  Dion  was  put 
to  death  by  his  brother  Timoleon,  a  man  in  whom  stern  patriot- 
ism overpowered  the  sentiments  of  nature.  The  Carthaginians 
took  advantage  of  these  troubles  to  renew  hostilities,  but  were 
compelled  by  Timoleon  to  remain  contented  with  the  same 
boundaries  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Dionysius. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  great  Latin  War. 

Peace  was  now  maintained  for  nearly  thirty  years.  But  in 
317  b.g.  Agathocles  made  himself  king  of  Syracuse  by  means 
still  more  unscrupulous  than  had  been  used  by  Dionysius.  In 
310  «.g  the  Carthaginians  declared  war  against  him.  At 
Himera  he  was  signally  defeated,  and  Syracuse  lay  open  to  the 
enemy.  But  Agathocles  took  the  bold  step  of  transporting 
into  Africa  the  troops  which  he  had  rallied  round  him  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  the  known  dis- 
affection of  the  Libyan  subjects  of  Carthage.  His  successes 
were  marvellous.  One  of  the  Suffets  fell  in  battle,  the  other 
acted  as  a  traitor.  All  the  Libyan  subjects  of  Carthage  sup- 
ported the  Sicilian  monarch,  and  he  encamped  almost  under 
the  walls  of  the  city.  But  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sicily 
rapidly,  to  check  an  insurrection  there,  and  a  hurried  peace 
was  made  with  Carthage.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  vain  attempts  in  Sicily,  in  Corcyra,  and  in  Southern  Italy. 
He  died  in  289  B.C.,  less  than  ten  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks 
of  Sicily  rested  quiet,  till  Pyrrhus  undertook  to  expel  the  former 
from  the  island.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  first  brilliant 
successes  and  his  subsequent  failure/  By  this  assault  of  Pyr- 
rhus, Carthage  was  led  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Rome.  But 
the  appearance  of  Carthaginian  fleets  off  Ostia  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
and  an  opportunity  only  was  wanting  to  give  rise  to  open  war 
between  the  two  states.  In  the  year  264  b.o.  such  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred. 

§  10.  It  has  been  recorded  above  that  a  body  of  Campanian 

f  Chapt.  xxvi.  §  12. 
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Mercenaries,  calling  themselves  Mamertines,  being  discharged 
from  the  service  of  Agathocles,  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Messana.*  From  this  place  they  became  dangerous  neighbours 
to  Syracuse.  A  young  man  of  good  birth,  named  Hiero,  who 
had  won  distinction  in  the  Sicilian  campaigns  of  Pyrrhus,  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  these  marauders  at  Ceuturipa,  and  was  by 
his  gratcftil  compatriots  proclaimed  king.  This  was  about  the 
year  270  b.c.  For  some  time  the  Mamertines  remained  quiet, 
and  Hiero  was  occupied  in  securing  his  power  at  Syracuse.  But 
in  264  b.c.  the  new  King  resolved  to  destroy  this  nest  of 
robbers,  and  advanced  against  Messana  with  a  force  superior 
to  any  they  could  bring  into  the  field  against  him.  The  Ma- 
mertines, in  this  peril,  were  divided  as  to  the  best  means  of 
seeking  succour.  One  party  wished  to  call  in  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  close  at  hand  :  another  preferred  alliance  with  Rome. 
The  latter  prevailed,  and  envoys  were  despatched  to  demand 
immediate  aid.  The  Senate  were  well  inclined  to  grant  what 
was  asked ;  for  they  knew  that,  if  they  did  not  interfere,  Car- 
thage would ;  and  to  see  Messana,  a  town  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  separated  from  Italy  by  so  narrow  a  strait,  in  the  hands  of 
Carthage,  might  have  given  alarm  to  a  less  watchful  govern- 
ment. Yet  shame  restrained  them.  It  was  barely  six  years 
since  Hiero  had  assisted  them  in  punishing  the  Campania n 
legion  which  had  seized  Italian  Rhegium,  as  the  Mamertines 
had  seized  Sicilian  Messana.  In  this  perplexity,  the  Senate 
declined  to  entertain  the  question.  But  the  Consuls,  eager  for 
military  glory,  immediately  brought  the  matter  before  the  Cen- 
turiate  Assembly,  which  straightway  voted  that  support  should 
be  given  to  the  Mamertines,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  not  be  allowed  to  gain  possession  of  Messana. 
The  Consul  App.  Claudius,  son  of  the  old  Censor,  was  to  com- 
mand the  army ;  and  he  sent  his  kinsman,  C.  Claudius,  to 
assure  the  Mamertines  of  approaching  aid. 

§  11.  During  this  delay,  however,  the  Carthaginian  party 
among  the  Mamertines  had  prevailed,  and  Hanno,  with  a  party 
of  Carthaginian  soldiers,  had  been  admitted  into  the  town. 
But  the  arrival  of  Appius  soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
After  being  once  driven  back  by  the  fleet  of  Hanno,  he  suc- 

«  Chapt.  xxvd  §  7. 
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ceeded  in  landing  his  troops  to  the  south  of  the  town  ;  and  im- 
mediately attacking  Hiero,  he  defeated  him  with  such  loss,  that 
the  prudent  King  gave  up  the  siege  and  retired  to  Syracuse. 
Next  day  the  Romans  fell  upon  Hanno,  and  also  defeated  him. 
Messana  was  now  free.  The  Consul  pursued  his  successes  by 
plundering  the  Syracusan  dominions  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
city. 

§  12.  The  Romans,  having  now  set  foot  in  Sicily,  determined 
to  declare  war  against  Carthage,  so  as  to  anticipate  any  plan 
which  she  might  have  of  assailing  Italy.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Senate,  recollecting  the  rapid  success  of  Pyrrhus,  who  in 
two  years  almost  swept  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island, 
reckoned  on  a  speedy  conquest :  else,  after  their  late  exhausting 
wars,  they  would  hardly  have  engaged  in  this  new  and  terrible 
conflict  But  they  were  much  deceived.  The  first  Punic  War, 
which  began  in  263  b.c,  did  not  end  till  241,  having  dragged 
out  its  tedious  length  for  three-and-twenty  years.  The  general 
history  of  the  contest  is  most  uninteresting.  All  the  great 
men  of  Rome,  who  had  waged  her  Italian  wars  with  so  much 
vigour  and  ability,  were  in  their  graves ;  we  hear  no  more  of 
Decius,  or  Curius,  or  Fabricius ;  and  no  worthy  successors  had 
arisen.  The  only  men  of  note  who  appear  on  the  Roman  side 
are  Duilius  and  Regulus.  But  the  heroes  of  Carthage  are  no 
less  obscure.  No  one  on  their  side  is  worthy  of  mention,  ex- 
cept the  great  Hamilcar ;  and  he  appears  not  till  near  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  is  to  be  mentioned  not  so  much  for  what  he 
then  did  as  for  the  promise  given  of  what  he  might  do  here- 
after. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

FIRST  PUNIC  WAR.     (263—241  B.C.) 

§  1.  First  Punic  War  divided  into  Three  Periods.  §  2.  First  Period.  Suc- 
cess of  Romans :  sack  of  Agrigentum.  §  3.  Romans  build  a  Fleet  of  Quin- 
queremes.  §  4.  Sail  to  the  North  of  Sicily.  §  5.  Grappling-engines, 
called  Corvi.  §  6.  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Duilius  off  Mylac.  §  7.  Car- 
thaginians lose  greater  part  of  Sicily.  §  8.  Second  Period.  Regulus  and 
Manliufl  set  Bail  for  Africa:  great  victory  at  sea  off  Ecnomus.  §  9.  Army 
landed  at  Clupea.  §  10.  Romans  advance  to  Carthage.  Great  defeat  of 
Regulus  by  Xanthippus.  §  11.  Fleet  entirely  lost.  §  12.  Fresh  Fleet 
built.  Panormus  taken.  §  13.  Second  Fleet  lost.  Romans  give  up  the 
Sea.  §  14.  Victory  gained  by  Metellus  at  Panormus.  §  15.  Embassy  and 
death  of  Regulus.  §  16.  Criticism  of  this  event.  §  17.  Third  Period. 
Third  Fleet  built.  Siege  of  Lilybaeum.  §  18.  Headstrong  folly  of  Clau- 
dius :  part  of  Fleet  destroyed  at  Drepanum,  the  rest  by  a  storm  off  Cama- 
rina,  §  19.  Hamilcar.  §  20.  Fourth  Fleet  built.  §  21.  Battle  of  the 
iEgatian  Isles.  §  22.  Terms  of  Peace  with  Carthage.  §  23.  Review  of  the 
War.    Prospects. 

§  1.  To  make  the  dreary  length  of  this  war  more  intelligible,  it 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  com- 
prises its  first  seven  years  (263 — 257  b.c),  during  which  the 
Romans  were  uniformly  successful,  and  at  the  close  of  which 
they  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  to  the  south  and  west  coasts 
of  Sicily.  The  second  is  an  anxious  period  of  mingled  success 
and  failure,  also  lasting  for  seven  years  (256 — 250  b.c.)  :  it 
begins  with  the  invasion  of  Africa  by  Regulus,  and  ends  with 
his  embassy  and  death.  The  third  is  a  long  and  listless  period 
of  nine  years  (249 — 241),  in  which  the  Romans  slowly  retrieve 
their  losses,  and  at  length  conclude  the  war  by  a  great  victory 
at  sea. 

§  2.  First  Period  (263—257  b.c.).— The  ill  success  of 
Hanno  at  Messana  so  displeased  the  Carthaginian  government 
that  they  ordered  the  unfortunate  general  to  be  crucified. 
They  had  manifestly  not  calculated  on  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
Rome,  and  had  no  force  on  foot  sufficient  to  meet  her  armies 
in  the  field.      The  Romans  pursued  their  first   success  with 
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vigour.  In  the  year  263  b.c.  both  the  Consuls  crossed  oyer 
into  Sicily  with  an  army  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  On 
their  appearance,  a  vast  number  of  the  Sicilian  towns,  weary  of 
being  the  objects  of  contention  between  Carthaginians  and 
SyracuBans,  declared  in  favour  of  the  new  power,  which  might 
(they  hoped)  secure  their  independence  against  both ;  for  at 
present  no  one  dreamed  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  island 
by  the  Romans.  No  less  than  sixty-seven  towns  are  said  to 
have  taken  this  course.  Hiero,  a  prudent  man,  was  struck  by 
the  energy  of  the  new  invaders.  "  They  had  conquered  him," 
he  said,  "  before  he  had  had  time  to  see  them."  He  shrewdly 
calculated  that  the  Carthaginians  would  prove  inferior  in  the 
struggle,  and  forthwith  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Rome,  by  which  he  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  a  small 
but  fertile  region  lying  round  Syracuse:  some  more  remote 
towns,  as  Tauromenium,  being  also  subject  to  his  sceptre. 
From  this  time  forth  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  forty- 
seven  years,  he  remained  a  useful  ally  of  the  Roman  people. 
In  262  b.c.  both  Consuls  laid  siege  to  tbe  city  of  Agrigentum, 
which,  though  far  fallen  from  her  ancient  splendour,  was  still 
the  second  of  the  Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily.  Another 
Hanno  was  sent  with  a  force  from  Carthage  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  for  some  time  fortune  favoured  him.  He  drew  a  second 
circle  of  entrenchments  round  the  Roman  lines,  m  as  to  inter- 
cept all  supplies ;  and  thus  tbe  besiegers,  being  themselves 
besieged,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits.  But  the  Consul 
at  length  forced  Hanno  to  give  him  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Upon  this  the  commandant  of  the  garrison, 
finding  further  defence  useless,  slipped  out  of  Agrigentum  by 
night,  and  deserted  the  haplesa  city  after  a  fciege  of  *t*ven 
months.  The  Romans  repaid  themselves  for  tbe  mLseries  they 
had  undergone  by  indulging  in  all  those  excesses*  which  soldiers 
are  wont  to  commit  «hen  th*?v  take  a  town  bv  storm  after  a  lon# 
and  obstinate  defence.  It  i*  *aid  that  ti/M  men  were  slabx 
§  3.  This  great  hiw:«  rai*-d  th<:  spirit*  of  the  Roma:**.  And 
now,  for  the  first  tim*,  th*  .Smate  conceived  the  hope  and 
formed  the  plan  of  expelling  th*  Carthaginian*  entirely  from 
Sicily:  but  after  a  *hort  expir&ui&i  that  sagacious  Council 
became  aware  thai  a  feet  wa*  indispensable  for  success     The 
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coasts  of  Italy  were  infested  by  Carthaginian  cruisers,  and 
though  it  might  always  be  possible  to  carry  men  and  stores 
across  the  narrow  strait  of  Messana,  the  want  of  roads  in  the 
mountainous  district  about  iEtna  made  this  an  inconvenient 
place  of  transit.  It  was  important  for  Rome  to  send  her  armies 
straight  to  Syracuse  or  Panormus ;  and  since  the  Carthaginians 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  this  could  not  be  done  without  such  a 
navy  as  might  be  able  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy. 
Nothing  shows  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the  Romans  more 
than  their  manner  of  acting  in  this  matter.  It  is  no  light 
matter  for  landsmen  to  become  seamen ;  but  for  unpractised 
landsmen  to  think  of  encountering  the  most  skilful  seamen 
then  known  might  have  been  deemed  a  piece  of  romantic 
absurdity,  if  the  men  of  Rome  had  not  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished it 

What  they  wanted  first  was  a  set  of  ships,  which,  in  size  at 
least  and  weight,  should  be  a  match  for  those  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  had  no  fleet  before 
this  time.  The  treaties  with  Carthage  sufficiently  prove  the 
contrary ;  and  on  several  occasions  we  hear  of  ships  being 
employed  by  them.  But  these  ships  were  of  the  trireme  kind, 
formerly  employed  by  the  Greeks.  The  Carthaginians,  like  the 
Greeks  after  Alexander,  used  quinqueremes ;  and  it  would  have 
been  as  absurd  for  the  small  Roman  ships  to  have  encountered 
those  heavier  vessels,  as  for  a  frigate  to  cope  with  a  three- 
decker.  The  Romans  therefore  determined  to  build  quin- 
queremes. A  Carthaginian  ship  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Bruttii  served  as  a  model ;  the  forest  of  Sila,  in  that  district, 
supplied  timber.  In  sixty  days  from  the  time  the  trees  were 
felled  they  had  completed,  probably  by  the  help  of  Greek 
artisans,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes ;  and  while  it  was  building,  they  trained  men  to  row 
in  a  manner  which  to  us  seems  laughable,  by  placing  them  on 
scaffolds  ranged  on  land  in  the  same  way  as  the  benches  in  the 
ships.*     (266  b.c.) 

§  4.  The  Consul  Cn.  Cornelius  put  to  sea  first  with  seventeen 

*  AU  this  rests  on  the  weighty  authority  of  Polybius  (i.  20  and  21),  except 
the  time  spent  in  building  the  fleet,  which  is  given  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xvi 
74). 
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ships,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  follow ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised near  Lipara  and  captured,  with  the  whole  of  his  little 
squadron,  by  the  Carthaginian  admiral.  His  plebeian  col- 
league, C.  Duilius,  was  in  command  of  the  army  in  Sicily  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  hastened  to  take  charge 
of  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  and  with  it  he  sailed  slowly  along 
the  north  coast  of  Sicily. 

§  5.  Meantime,  the  Roman  shipwrights  had  contrived  certain 
engines,  by  means  of  which  their  seamen  might  grapple  with  the 
enemy's  ships,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  close  quarters  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  superiority  derived  from  their  better  construc- 
tion and  the  greater  skill  of  their  crews.  These  engines  were 
called  crows  (corvi).  They  consisted  of  a  gangway  36  feet  long 
and  4  broad,  pierced  with  an  oblong  hole  towards  one  end,  so  as 
to  play  freely  round  a  strong  pole  24  feet  high,  which  was 
fixed  near  the  ship's  prow.  At  the  other  end  was  attached  a 
strong  rope,  which  passed  over  a  sheaf  at  the  head  of  the  pole. 
By  this  rope  the  gangway  was  kept  hauled  up  till  within  reach 
of  the  enemy's  ship :  it  was  then  suddenly  let  go,  and  as  it  fell 
with  all  its  weight,  a  strong,  sharp  spike  on  its  under  side 
(shaped  like  a  crow's  beak)  was  driven  fast  into  the  enemy's 
deck.  Then  the  Roman  men-at-arms  poured  along  the  gangway, 
and  a  mere  stand-up  fight  followed,  in  which  the  best  soldiers 
were  sure  to  prevail 

§  6.  Thus  prepared,  Duilius  encountered  the  enemy's  fleet. 
He  found  them  ravaging  the  coast  at  Myla?,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Palermo.  The  admiral  was  the  same  officer  who  had  com- 
manded the  garrison  of  Agrigentum,  and  was  carried  in  an  enor- 
mous septireme,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Pyrrhus. 
Nothing  daunted,  Duilius  attacked  without  delay.  By  his  rude 
assault  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  Carthaginian  seamen  were  con- 
founded. The  Roman  fighting-men  were  very  numerous,  and 
when  they  had  once  boarded  an  enemy's  ship,  easily  made  them- 
selves masters  of  her.  Duilius  took  thirty-one  Carthaginian 
ships  and  sunk  fourteen.  For  a  season,  no  Roman  name  stood 
so  high  as  that  of  Duilius.  Public  honours  were  awarded  him  ; 
he  was  to  be  escorted  home  at  night  from  banquets  and  festivals 
by  the  light  of  torches  and  the  music  of  the  flute  ;  a  pillar  was 
set  up  in  the  Forum,  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured 
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ships  and  therefore  called  the  Columna  Rostrata,  to  com- 
memorate the  great  event :  fragments  of  the  inscription  still 
remain.b  And  no  doubt  the  triumph  was  signal.  To  have 
defeated  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea  upon  her  own  element  in  the 
first  trial  of  strength  was  indeed  remarkable,  and  might  justify 
almost  any  amount  of  extravagant  exultation.  The  honours 
conferred  upon  the  conqueror  cannot  but  give  a  pleasing  im- 
pression of  the  simple  life  and  manners  then  prevailing  at  Rome, 
especially  when  we  contrast  them  with  the  cruelty  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Government,  who  crucified  their  unfortunate  admiral 
for  this  and  other  mischances. 

§  7.  The  sea-fight  of  Duilius  was  fought  in  the  year  260  b.c. 
The  next  three  years  passed  with  no  very  remarkable  successea 
In  259  we  learn  that  L.  Scipio,  Consul  of  the  year,  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  But  in  the  following  year 
the  Consul  L.  Atilius  Calatinus  had  nearly  suffered  a  great  re- 
verse. He  advanced  incautiously  into  a  defile  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  and  was  entirely  hemmed  in,  when  he  was 
delivered  by  the  military  skill  and  bravery  of  M.  Calpurnius,  one 
of  the  legionary  tribunes  in  his  army,  and  the  imminent  disaster 
was  changed  into  a  victory,  which  the  Senate  deemed  worthy 
of  a  triumph. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  Carthaginians  were  now 
only  able  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  Not  only  Agrigentum,  but 
Camarina,  Gela,  Enna,  Egesta,  and  many  other  cities  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians  were  confined  to 
their  great  trading  marts,  Drepana,  Lilybaeum,  Eryx,  and  Panor- 
mus.  They  did  not  dare  to  meet  the  Romans  in  the  field  ;  yet 
these  places  were  very  strong,  especially  Lilybaeum.  Against  its 
iron  fortifications  all  the  strength  of  Pyrrhus  had  been  broken. 
It  was  not  time  yet  for  Carthage  to  despair. 

But  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  the  Senate  determined  on 
more  decisive  measures.  They  knew  the  weakness  of  the  Car- 
thaginians at  home ;  they  had  a  victorious  fleet,  and  they  deter- 
mined not  to  let  their  fortune  slumber. 

§  8.  Second  Period  (256 — 250  b.c.). — Duilius  appears  for 
a  brief  time  as  the  hero  of  the  first  part  of  the  war ;  but  its  second 

b  In  tho  Capitol ine  Museum  at  Rome, — probably  a  copy  of  the  original, 
made  when  the  Columna  Rostrata  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
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period  is  marked  by  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  become  famous 
in  the  whole  world  as  a  hero  and  a  patriot, — M.  Atillius  Regulus. 
His  claim  to  these  high  titles  has  of  late  years  been  questioned 
and  denied,  and  shall  be  shortly  examined  when  we  come  to  the 
close  of  his  career.  At  all  events,  he  fills  a  commanding  place 
among  the  men  of  the  first  Punic  War. 

It  was  in  the  year  256,  the  eighth  of  the  war,  that  the  Con- 
suls, M .  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius,  sailed  from  Italy  and  doubled 
Cape  Pachynum  with  a  fleet  of  330  quinqueremes.  The  Car- 
thaginian fleet,  even  larger  in  number,  had  been  stationed  at 
Lilybaeum  to  meet  the  enemy,  whether  they  should  approach 
from  the  north  or  from  the  east  They  now  put  to  sea,  and 
sailed  westward  along  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  They  met 
the  Roman  fleet  at  a  place  called  Ecnomus,  a  little  more  than 
half  way  along  that  coast  The  battle  that  ensued  was  the 
greatest  that,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever  been  fought  at  sea :  it 
is  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  300,000  men  were  engaged.  It 
was  desperately  contested  on  both  sides ;  but  at  Ecnomus,  again, 
we  are  astonished  to  find  the  Roman  fleet  victorious.  It  must 
be  presumed  that  they  3till  employed  the  corvi  to  baffle  the 
superior  skill  of  the  enemy,  and  turn  a  sea-fight  into  the  simili- 
tude of  a  battle  on  laud. 

§  9.  The  way  was  now  open  to  Africa.  The  Consuls,  after 
refitting  and  provisioning  their  fleet,  sailed  straight  across  to 
the  Hermaean  Promontory,  which  is  (as  we  have  said)  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  not  more  than  eighty  miles. 
But  the  omens  were  not  auspicious ;  the  Roman  soldiery  went 
on  board  with  gloomy  forebodings  of  their  fate ;  nay,  one  of  the 
tribunes  refused  to  lead  his  legionaries  into  the  ships,  till 
Regulus  ordered  the  lictors  to  seize  him.  The  passage,  however, 
was  favoured  by  the  wind.  The  Consuls  landed  their  men,  drew 
up  the  fleet  on  shore,  and  fortified  it  in  a  naval  camp ;  and 
then,  marching  southward,  they  took  the  city  of  Aspis  or  Clupea 
by  assault 

No  Carthaginian  army  met  them.  Every  place  which  they 
came  near,  except  Utica,  surrendered  at  discretion,  for  they  were 
unfortified  and  defenceless.  Carthage,  being  of  old  mistress  of 
the  sea,  feared  no  invaders :  like  England  since  the  Civil  Wars, 
she  left  her  cities  unwalled,  trusting  for  defence  rather  to  her 
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ships  than  to  stone  walls.  Yet  she  had  not  been  unwarned 
Sixty  years  before,  the  adventurous  Agathocles  had  landed  like 
Regulus.  Then,  as  now,  the  whole  country  lay  like  a  garden 
before  him,  covered  with  wealthy  towns  and  the  luxurious  villas 
of  the  Carthaginian  merchants.  Then  two  hundred  towns  or 
more  had  surrendered  almost  without  stroke  of  sword.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  same  easy  success  now  awaited  Regulus  and 
the  Romans. 

§  10.  The  Consuls  were  advancing  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf 
towards  Carthage,  when,  at  a  critical  moment  and  for  reasons 
we  know  not  of,  Manlius  was  recalled  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  and  Regulus  was  left  in  Africa  with  only  15,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  Yet  even  with  this  small  force  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  the  country.  The  Libyans  either  offered  no  resistance  or 
joined  the  invader ;  and  the  Carthaginian  generals,  after  ventur- 
ing one  battle  in  which  they  were  worsted,  did  not  again  meet 
the  Consul  in  the  field.  He  had  gone  round  the  whole  Gulf  of 
Tunis  as  far  as  Utica,  and  now  he  turned  upon  his  steps  with  the 
intention  of  marching  upon  the  capital  itself.  On  hi3  way  be 
was  obliged  to  cross  the  river  Bagradas,  and  here  (so  ran  the 
legend)  the  anny  was  stopped  by  a  huge  serpent,  so  strong  and 
tough  of  skin  that  they  were  unable  to  destroy  it,  till  they  brought 
up  their  artillery  of  catapults  and  balists : c  he  then  continued 
his  route  southwards  to  the  Bay  of  Carthage.  He  was  allowed 
to  take  Tunis,  which  stood  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage. 
The  great  city  was  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits.  A  Roman 
army  was  encamped  within  sight ;  the  Numidians  took  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy's  presence  to  overrun  and  plunder  the  whole 
country  ;  famine  stared  the  townsmen  in  the  face ;  the  Govern- 
ment trembled.  In  this  abject  condition  the  Council  sent  an 
embassy  to  ask  what  terms  of  peace  Regulus  would  grant  The 
Consul  was  so  elated  by  success,  so  confident  in  his  power,  that 
he  demanded  the  most  extravagant  concessions.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were  to  give  up  their  fleet,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 

0  No  mention  of  this  is  made  by  Polybius,  the  most  ancient  and  most  au- 
thentic historian  of  the  war.  Its  subsequent  invention  shows  how  easily  semi- 
mythical  legends  may  intrude  themselves  even  into  the  history  of  well-known 
times,  and  certainly  is  ono  of  the  circumstances  which  indicate  that  tho  fame 
of  Regulus  is  partly  due  to  the  family  pride  of  the  Atilian  Gens. 
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war,  and  cede  all  Sicily,  with  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic 
Isles,  to  Rome.  When  these  terms  were  reported,  the  Govern- 
ment took  care  to  publish  them,  and  public  indignation  rose 
high  against  the  arrogant  invaders.  The  civic  force  was,  as  we 
have  said,d  not  untrained  to  arms,  and  they  had  now  to  fight  for 
their  hearths  and  altars.  A  good  general  was  sought  for.  At 
that  time  there  happened  to  be  at  Carthage  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
by  name  Xanthippus,  a  Lacedaemoniaa  This  man  had  been 
heard  to  censure  the  ordinary  tactics  of  the  native  generals,  and 
to  declare  that  the  victories  of  the  Romans  were  due,  not  to 
their  own  superior  skill  and  valour,  but  to  the  faults  committed 
by  their  opponents.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Council  and 
desired  to  give  reasons  for  his  remarks.  He  did  so  ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  the  Government,  dismissing  all  jealousy,  appointed 
this  obscure  foreigner  general-in-chief.  Xanthippus  immediately 
drew  together  all  the  mercenaries  he  could  find,  and  united  them 
with  the  armed  citizens;  then,  supported  by  a  large  body 
of  elephants,  he  boldly  took  the  field.  The  Romans  were 
astonished ;  but  they  were  too  much  accustomed  to  victory  to 
hesitate  about  accepting  battle.  But  they  were  both  outnum- 
bered and  outgeneraled.  Xanthippus  gained  a  victory  as  easy 
as  it  was  complete.  Regulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner  ;  only 
2000  of  his  men  succeeded  in  making  good  their  retreat  to 
Clupea. 

Thus  was  Carthage  delivered  by  the  ability  of  one  man,  and 
that  man  a  foreigner.  The  Government  did  not  improve  in  wis- 
dom or  generosity.  Their  old  and  incapable  generals  resumed 
the  command ;  Xanthippus,  loaded  with  honours  and  presents, 
prudently  withdrew  from  the  jealous  city,  and  is  heard  of  no 
more. 

§  11.  The  Roman  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  did  their  best  to 
repair  this  great  calamity.  The  new  Consuls  were  ordered  to 
put  to  sea,  and  bring  off  the  garrison  and  fugitives  from  Clupea, 
Near  the  Hermaean  Promontory  they  encountered  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  again  defeated  it ;  and  then,  having  taken  up  the  ships 
and  men  at  Clupea,  they  sailed  for  Syracuse.  But  now  a  still 
greater  disaster  was  in  store  for  Rome  than  the  destruction  of 

d  Chapt.  xxviii.  §  7. 
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her  African  army.  This  was  the  loss  of  that  fleet  of  which  she 
was  justly  proud.  The  time  of  year  was  about  the  beginning  of 
the  dog-days,  when  the  Mediterranean  is  apt  to  be  visited  by 
sudden  storms.  The  Consuls,  upon  their  passage,  were  warned 
that  such  a  storm  was  at  hand ;  but  they  were  ignorant  and  rash, 
and  continued  their  course.  Ere  they  could  double  Cape 
Pachynum  they  were  caught  by  the  tempest ;  almost  the  whole 
fleet  was  wrecked  or  foundered ;  the  coast  of  Sicily  from  Cama- 
rina  to  Pachynum  was  strewed  with  fragments  of  ships  and 
bodies  of  men.     Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Roman  fleet 

§  12.  These  successive  disasters  might  well  raise  the  hopes  of 
Carthage,  and  they  sent  a  considerable  force  into  Sicily  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  elephants.  Agrigentum  is  said  to  have  been 
recovered,  and  no  doubt  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  island 
would  once  more  become  their  own.  But  the  Romans,  aptly 
compared  by  Horace  to  the  hydra  which  rose  stronger  from 
successive  mutilations,  showed  a  spirit  equal  to  the  need.  In 
three  months'  time  (so  wonderful  was  their  energy)  a  new  fleet 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  sail  was  ready  for  sea,6  The  Con- 
suls of  the  year  254  b.c,  having  touched  at  Messana  to  take  up 
the  remnants  of  the  old  fleet,  passed  onward  to  Drepanum. 
They  could  not  take  this  strong  place,  but  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful at  Panormus,  the  modern  Palermo,  which  yielded  after 
a  short  siege  to  the  Roman  arms.  This  was  an  important 
conquest. 

§  13.  Next  year  the  fleet  touched  at  several  places  on  the 
African  coast,  but  without  making  any  impression  on  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  shoals  and  currents  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  it  ran 
great  danger  of  being  lost ;  but  having  escaped  this  peril,  the 
Consuls  returned  to  Panormus  and  thence  stood  straight  across 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  On  the  passage  they  were  over- 
taken by  another  of  those  terrible  storms,  and  again  nearly  the 
whole  fleet  was  lost  Thus,  within  three  years,  the  Romans  lost 
two  great  fleets.  This  was  enough  to  damp  even  their  courage  ; 
and  the  Senate  determined  to  try  whether  it  were  not  possible 
to  keep  their  ground  in  Sicily  without  a  navy.  For  the  present 
they  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  limited 
themselves  to  a  small  fleet  of  sixty  ships. 

•  The  grave  Polybivu  is  vouchor  for  this  fact. 
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§  14.  Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  two  years.  Neither 
party  seemed  willing  to  hazard  a  battle  by  land ;  but  in  250  B.C. 
Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  induced  to  march 
secretly  from  Lilybaeum  to  Panormus,  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
and  recovering  that  important  town.  The  Roman  commandant 
was  the  Proconsul  L.  Caecilius  Metellus.  He  allowed  the  enemy 
to  approach  the  walls,  and  then  suddenly  sallied  forth,  covering 
his  attack  by  a  cloud  of  light  troops,  slingers,  and  javelin-men. 
Some  of  the  elephants  being  wounded,  carried  confusion  into 
their  own  ranks,  and  Metellus,  seizing  the  occasion,  charged  the 
enemy  and  defeated  them  utterly.  Besides  thirteen  Carthaginian 
generals,  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants  were  taken  and 
carried  across  the  sea  on  strong  rafts  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Proconsul.  The  Battle  of  Panormus  was  the  greatest 
battle  that  was  fought  on  land  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  it 
was  the  last.  In  memory  of  this  victory  we  find  the  elephant  as 
a  frequent  device  on  the  coins  of  the  great  family  of  the  Metelli. 

§  15.  After  the  battle  of  Panormus,  the  hopes  of  the  Romans 
rose  again,  and  the  Senate  gave  orders  to  build  a  third  fleet  of 
200  sail.  But  the  Carthaginians,  weary  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  suffering  greatly  in  their  commerce,  thought  that  a  fair 
opportunity  for  making  peace  was  now  offered.  The  Romans 
had  recovered  in  some  measure  from  their  late  disasters,  but  not 
so  entirely  but  that  they  might  be  glad  to  listen  to  fair  terma 
Accordingly  an  embassy  was  dispatched  to  offer  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  to  propose  terms  on  which  a  peace  might  be  con- 
cluded. Regulus  (according  to  the  well-known  story)  accom- 
panied this  embassy,  under  promise  to  return  to  Carthage  if  the 
purposes  of  the  embassy  should  fail.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome 
he  refused  to  enter  the  walls  and  take  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
as  being  no  longer  a  citizen  or  a  senator.  Then  the  Senate  sent 
certain  of  their  own  number  to  confer  with  him  in  presence  of 
the  ambassadors,  and  the  counsel  which  he  gave  confirmed  the 
wavering  minds  of  the  fathers.  "  Useless  it  was,"  he  said,  "  to 
ransom  prisoners  who  had  ignobly  yielded  with  arms  in  their 
hands :  let  them  be  left  to  perish  unheeded ;  let  war  go  on  till 
Carthage  be  subdued."  His  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  embassy 
returned  without  effect.  Regulus  also  returned  to  suffer  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians.     Every  one  knows  the  horrid 
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tortures  by  which  it  is  said  that  life  was  taken  from  him  ;  how 
his  eyelids  were  cut  off;  how  he  was  placed  in  a  barrel  stuck  full 
of  nails,  with  one  end  knocked  out ;  and  how  he  was  exposed  to 
the  unmitigated  glare  of  an  African  sun,  to  die  by  the  slow 
agonies  of  pain,  and  thirst,  and  fever. 

§  16.  Regulus  wa3  a  man  of  the  old  Roman  kind,  like  Curius 
and  Fabricius,  devoted  to  his  country,  eager  for  glory,  frugal, 
bold,  resolute  or  (call  it)  stubborn.  He  has  been  censured  for 
excessive  presumptuousness  in  his  African  campaign,  and  for 
the  extravagance  by  which  he  lost  all  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  secured.  m  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  had  some 
grounds  even  for  overweening  confidence.  Ever  since  the  two 
nations  had  met  in  arms,  the  star  of  Carthage  had  grown  dim 
before  that  of  Rome.  Even  on  the  sea,  where  her  navies  had 
long  ridden  triumphant,  the  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
twice  been  beaten  by  her  unskilled  rival.  There  was  enough  to 
make  more  sagacious  men  than  Regulus  believe  that  Carthage 
was  well  nigh  powerless  against  Rome.  The  Romans  had  yet 
to  learn  that  when  the  jealous  government  of  Carthage  allowed 
great  generals  to  command  their  armies,  such  as  Xanthippus, 
aiid  Hamilcar,  and  Hannibal,  then  the  well-trained  mercenaries 
might  gain  easy  victories  over  their  own  brave  but  less  practised 
citizens.  The  whole  story  of  the  embassy  and  death  of  Regulus 
has  been  doubted,  chiefly  because  of  the  silence  of  Polybius,  the 
most  authentic  historian  of  the  time ;  and  from  the  certainty 
that  at  least  one  mythical  marvel  has  been  introduced  into  the 
narrative/  But  if  allowance  be  made  for  some  patriotic  ex- 
aggeration, there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  story.  Those 
who  crucified  their  own  unlucky  generals  would  not  be  slow  to 
wreak  any  measure  of  vengeance  on  a  recusant  prisoner.  We 
read  also  that  the  Romans  retaliated  by  torturing  some  Car- 
thaginian prisoners,  and  this  fact  can  hardly  be  an  invention.* 
At  all  events,  the  personal  qualities  of  Regulus  rest  too  firmly 
on  old  tradition  to  be  questioned.  While  we  read  the  beautiful 
passage  in  which  Cicero  describes  his  disinterested  patriotism  ;h 

f  Above,  §  10. 

*  Niebuhr  supposes  that  these  tortures  are  a  fact,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
tortures  of  Hegulua  arose  out  of  theui,  —  a  somewhat  gratuitous  supposition. 
h  De  Officiis,  iii.  27. 
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while  we  repeat  the  noble  Ode,  in  which  Horace  paints  him  as 
putting  aside  all  who  would  have  persuaded  him  to  stay, — people, 
friends,  and  family,  going  forth  to  torture  and  death  with  the 
same  serene  indifference  as  if  he  were  leaving  the  busy  life  of 
Rome  for  the  calm  retirement  of  his  country-house  ; l — so  long 
will  the  blood  flow  more  quickly  and  the  heart  beat  higher  at 
mention  of  the  name  of  Regulus. 

With  the  failure  of  this  attempt  at  peace  closes  the  second 
period  of  the  war. 

§  17.  Third  Period  (249—241  b.c.).— It  has  been  said  that 
the  Senate,  encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Panormus,  resolved  once 
more  to  attempt  the  sea.  In  the  year  249  b.c.  the  third  fleet 
was  ready,  and  its  purpose  soon  became  evident.  The  Consuls 
were  ordered  to  invest  Lilybaeum,  the  queen  of  Carthaginian 
fortresses,  both  by  sea  and  land.  If  this  strong  place  fell,  the 
Carthaginians  would  have  no  firm  hold  on  Sicily  :  but  it  could 
not  be  taken  unless  it  were  blockaded  by  sea,  for  by  sea 
supplies  could  be  poured  into  it  from  Carthage.  The  blockade 
of  Lilybaeum  was  the  thing  that  made  a  fleet  necessary  at  this 
time. 

The  Romans  began  the  siege  with  great  activity ;  they  con- 
structed enormous  works,  they  endeavoured  to  throw  a  dam 
across  the  harbour,  but  in  vain.  The  skilful  seamen  of  Carthage 
contrived  to  carry  provision-ships  into  the  harbour  through  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  fleet  Their  own  navy  lay  near  at  hand  in 
the  Bay  of  Drepanum,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  remiss- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Romans. 

§  18.  Yet  the  invincible  perseverance  of  the  Romans  would 
have  prevailed,  but  for  the  headstrong  folly  of  the  Patrician 
Consul  for  the  year  249  b.c.  This  was  P.  Claudius,  a  younger 
son  of  the  old  Censor,  brother  of  him  who  had  relieved  Messana. 
As  he  lay  before  Lilybaeum,  he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  the 
enemy's  fleet  at  Drepanum,  and  left  his  station  for  this  purpose. 
In  vain  he  was  warned  by  the  Pullarii,  that  the  sacred  chickens 
would  not  feed.  "  Then  let  them  drink,' '  said  the  irreverent 
commander  and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  But  the  men  were 
much  dispirited  by  the  omen  and  the  contempt  of  the  omen. 

1  3  Carm.  v.  41,  sq. 
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And  the  Consul  had  managed  matters  with  so  little  secrecy  and 
skill,  that  the  enemy  were  informed  of  his  intended  attack.  As 
the  Romans  sailed  in  column  into  the  harbour,  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  was  seen  sailing  outward.  But  on  a  sudden  they  tacked  and 
bore  down  upon  the  side  of  the  Roman  column.  Of  Claudius9 
two  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  only  thirty  escaped.  The  reck- 
less Consul  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  the  Senate,  and  ordered  to 
supersede  himself  by  naming  a  Dictator.  With  the  old  insolence 
of  his  family,  he  named  the  son  of  one  of  his  own  freedmen,  by 
name  Claudius  Glycias.  But  the  Senate  set  aside  the  nomina- 
tion, and  themselves  appointed  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  who  was 
also  called  Serranus.k  What  became  of  Claudius  we  know  not. 
But  he  was  dead  three  years  after :  for  a  story  is  preserved, 
that  at  that  time  his  sister  insolently  expressed  a  wish  that  "  he 
were  still  alive,  that  he  might,  lose  more  men,  and  make  the 
streets  less  crowded."  She  was  heavily  fined  for  this  speech  ; 
and,  if  words  deserve  punishment,  none  ever  more  deserved  it 
than  hers. 

The  loss  of  the  fleet  of  Claudius  was  not  the  only  disaster  of 
the  year.  L.  Junius,  his  Plebeian  colleague,  was  less  guilty,  but 
suffered  even  greater  losses.  He  was  convoying  a  large  fleet 
of  ships,  freighted  with  supplies  for  the  forces  at  Lilybaeum, 
when,  near  Camarina,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  and  both  the  convoy  and  the  convoying  squadron 
perished.  The  destruction  was  so  complete,  that  every  single 
ship  was  broken  up,  and  not  a  plank  (says  Polybius)  was  fit  to 
be  used  again. 

Thus  by  the  folly  of  one  Consul  and  the  misfortune  of  the 
other,  did  the  Romans  lose  their  entire  fleet  for  the  third  time. 
It  seemed  to  them  as  if  the  god  of  the  sea  was  jealous  of  these 
new  pretenders  to  his  favour. 

§  19.  These  disasters  left  the  Carthaginians  once  more 
masters  of  the  sea.  And  at  the  same  time  a  really  great  man 
was  appointed  to  a  command  in  Sicily.  This  was  Hamilcar, 
the  father  of  Hannibal,  of  whom  we  shall  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  hereafter.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  many 
ships  or  troops  at  his  command  ;  but  the  sea  was  left  open  to 

k  "  Vel  te  eulco,  Serrnne,  serentom."— Virg.,  Acn.  vi.  844.    The  stoiy  told 
of  Cincinnatus  is  here  transferred  to  Calatinus:  see  Chapt.  ix.  §  4. 
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him,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  used  his  means  abundantly 
shows  what  might  have  been  done  if  the  government  had  trusted 
him  more  completely.  He  made  continual  descents  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  plundering  and  alarming.  Soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  fleets,  he  landed  suddenly  near 
Panormus,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Roman  commandant  seized  a 
hill  called  Hercte,  which  overhung  the  town  (the  same  with  the 
modern  Monte  Pellegrino).  Here  he  fortified  himself;  and 
hence  he  carried  on  a  continual  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Romans  for  the  space  of  three  years.  Presently  after  this,  by 
an  equally  sudden  movement,  he  made  a  descent  on  Eryx, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans  not  long  before,  and  sur- 
prised it  To  this  place  he  now  shifted  his  quarters,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  harassing  attacks  for  the  remaining  years  of 
the  war. 

Except  for  this,  matters  were  at  a  stand-still.  Neither 
party  made  any  advance.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Romans 
was  concentrated  in  the  lines  of  Lilybaeum ;  but  they  had  no 
fleet  now,  and  therefore  the  place  was  fully  supplied  from  the 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  Hamilcar  acted  like  a  perpetual  blister, 
and  kept  the  enemy  always  in  alarm  ;  but  either  his  forces  were 
too  small,  or  the  Romans  were  too  watchful,  to  allow  him  to 
make  any  great  impression.  Slight  actions  constantly  took 
place ;  and  an  anecdote  is  told  by  Diodorus,  which  sets  the 
character  of  Hamilcar  in  a  pleasing  light.  In  a  skirmish  with 
the  Roman  Consul,  C.  Fundanius,  he  had  suffered  some  loss, 
and  sent  (according  to  custom)  to  demand  a  truce,  that  he 
might  bury  his  dead.  But  the  Consul  insolently  replied,  that  he 
ought  to  concern  himself  about  the  living  rather  than  the  dead, 
and  save  further  bloodshed  by  surrendering  at  once.  Soon  after 
it  was  Hamilcar' s  turn  to  defeat  the  Romans,  and  when  their 
commander  sent  for  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  the  Carthaginian 
General  at  once  granted  it,  saying  that  he  "  warred  not  with  the 
dead,  but  with  the  living."  * 

§  20.  These  interminable  hostilities  convinced  the  Senate  that 
they  must  once  more  build  a  fleet,  or  give  up  all  hopes  of 
driving  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sicily.  Lilybaeum  would  foil 
all  their  efforts,  as  it  had  done  those  of  Pyrrhus.   The  siege  had 

1  "  Nullum  cum  victis  certamen  et  aethere  cassis." — Virg.  Acn.  xi.  105. 
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now  lasted  eight  years,  from  250  to  241  b.c,  and  it  appeared 
do  Dearer  its  conclusion  than  at  first  All  sacrifices  must  be 
made.  A  fleet  must  lie  built  And  it  was  built.  At  the  be- 
ffinuhiir  of  the  year  241  b.c.  the  Patrician  Consul,  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus.  put  to  sea  with  more  than  two  hundred  sail.™ 

This  was  the  fourth  i-arv  which  the  Romans  had  created. 
Tnree  times  had  they  lost  the  whole  by  storms  or  by  mis- 
management. It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  this  iron 
determination :  impossible  nut  to  feel  satisfaction  at  seeing  it 
rewarded. 

§  21.  The  Consul*  with  his  new  fleet,  sailed  very  early  in  the 
year.  He  immediately  blockaded  Drepanum  by  sea  and  land, 
hopiiur  to  take  it  at  once  and  so  deprive  the  Carthaginians  of 
the  harbour  in  which  their  fleet  commonly  lav  to  watch   the 

■  at 

Romans  at  Lilytwuin.  He  also  took  great  pains  to  train  his 
seamen  in  naval  tactics.  In  an  action  which  took  place  at  Dre- 
panum he  was  severely  woucded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cartlkaginians,  exhausted  by  the  heavy 
outlay  required  by  the  war  and  deeming  that  the  Romans  bad 
relinquished  the  sea.  had  of  late  neglected  their  navy ;  and  it  was 
not  till  early  in  the  following  year  (241)  that  a  fleet  was  dis- 
patched to  the  relief  of  Drepanum.  It  was  heavily  freighted 
with  provisions  and  stores.  Hanno.  its  commander,  touched  at 
Hiera*  a  small  island,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
port  of  l>repanum.  Of  this  (it  appears)  Catulus  was  informed. 
He  was  still  suffering  from  his  wound,  but  he  at  ouce  embarked 
and  put  to  sea.  hoping  to  intercept  the  enemy  before  they  un- 
loaded their  ships.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  he  lay 
to  at  .Egusa,  another  small  island,  not  above  ten  miles  distant 
from  lliera.  Next  morning  the  Carthaginians  put  to  sea  and 
endeavoured  to  run  into  Drepanum.  But  they  were  intercepted 
by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  obliged  to  give  battle.  They  fought 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  the  Romans  gained  an  easy 
victory.  Fifty  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  sunk,  seventy  taken ; 
the  rest  escaped  to  Hiera. 

§  22.  This  battle,  called  the  battle  of  the  JEgatian  islands  (for 
this  was  the  general  name  of  the  group),  decided  the  war.  It 
was  plain  that  Lilybsum  must  now  surrender ;  and  that  though 

■»  Polybius  sayB  200;  Justin  and  others  say  300. 
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Ilamilcar  might  yet  stand  at  bay,  he  could  not  recover  Sicily  for 
the  present  The  merchants  of  Carthage  were  eager  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  war;  and  the  government  sent  orders  to 
Hamilcar  to  make  a  peace  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain. 
Catulus  at  first  required,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  negociations, 
that  Hamilcar  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  give  up  all  Roman 
deserters  in  his  service.  But  when  the  Carthaginian  disdain- 
fully refused  this  condition,  the  Consul  prudently  waived  it,  and 
a  treaty  was  finally  agreed  on  by  the  two  commanders  to  the 
following  effect:— that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate 
Sicily ;  should  give  up  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom ; 
and  should  pay  2,200  talents  in  twenty  years,  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  This  treaty,  however,  was  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  Tribes  refused  to  ratify 
it  without  inquiry.  Accordingly  the  Senate  sent  over  ten 
envoys,  who  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Catulus,  except  that  they 
raised  the  sum  to  3,200  talents,  and  required  this  larger 
sum  to  be  paid  in  ten  years,  instead  of  twenty.  They  also 
insisted  on  the  cession  of  all  the  small  islands  between  Italy  and 
Sicily. 

The  treaty  was  immediately  executed.  Lilybajum,  Dre- 
panum,  Eryx,  and  the  other  places  still  held  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, were  surrendered,  and  Hamilcar  embarked  his  troops  for 
Carthage, 

§  23.  Thus  ended  the  first  Punic  War.  The  issue  of  this  long 
struggle  was  altogether  in  favour  of  Rome.  She  had  performed 
few  brilliant  exploits,  she  had  sent  few  eminent  men  to  conduct 
the  war ;  but  she  had  done  great  things  on  the  whole.  She 
had  beaten  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea  upon  her  own  element. 
She  had  gained  possession  of  a  large  and  fertile  island ;  an 
island  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  and  fertile  beyond 
the  example  of  other  lands."  Her  losses  indeed  had  been 
enormous ;  for  she  had  lost  seven  hundred  ships,  a  vast  number 
of  men,  and  large  sums  of  money.  But  Carthage  had  suffered 
still  more.  For  though  she  had  lost  not  more  than  five  hundred 
ships,  yet  the  interruption  to  her  trade,  and  the  loss  of  her 

0  Sicily  became  the  first  Province.  But  as  it  was  lost  again  a  few  years 
after,  and  all  the  known  rules  of  government  date  from  the  second  conquest, 
all  notice  of  the  provincial  system  of  Rome  shall  be  deferred.   See  Chapt.  xxxvi. 
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great  commercial  emporiums  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum,  not 
only  crippled  the  resources  of  the  State,  but  largely  diminished 
the  fortunes  of  many  individual  citizens.  The  Romans  and 
Italians,  who  fought  in  this  war,  were  mostly  agricultural ;  and 
the  losses  of  such  a  people  are  small,  and  soon  repaired,  whereas 
similar  injuries  suffered  by  a  great  commercial  state  are  often 
irreparable. 

This  war  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  fierce  and  deadly 
contest.  Carthage  had  withdrawn  discomfited  from  Sicily,  and 
her  empty  treasury  and  ruined  trade  forbade  her  to  continue  the 
conflict  at  that  time.  But  it  was  not  yet  decided  whether  Rome 
or  Carthage  was  to  rule  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
great  Hamilcar  left  Eryx  without  despair.  He  foresaw  that  by 
patience  and  prudence  he  might  shake  off  the  control  of  his 
jealous  Government,  and  train  up  an  army  in  his  own  interest, 
with  which  he  might  defy  the  Roman  legions.0  Unfortunate 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  the  execution  of  this  project 
for  the  next  four  years.  After  that  (as  we  shall  see)  he  entered 
the  bold  and  far-sighted  policy  which  was  so  successfully  carried 
out  by  his  celebrated  son. 

°  Sec  Polyb.,  i.  60. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

EVENTS  BETWEEN  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  PUNIC  WARS. 

§  1.  Origin  and  progress  of  the  Mercenary  War  at  Carthage:  Spendius  and 
Matho.  §  2.  Hamilcar  commissioned  to  check  it:  thwarted  by  Hanno. 
§3.  Hamilcar  made  sole  commander:  he  compels  Spendius  to  surrender. 
§  4.  Obstinate  resistance  of  Matho :  he  murders  Gisgo  and  other  prisoners : 
end  of  War.  §  5.  Ungenerous  conduct  of  Rome.  §  6.  Hamilcar  goes  to 
Spain.  §  7.  Affairs  of  Rome:  Temple  of  Janus  closed.  §  8.  Illtrian 
War:  Piratical  tribes  of  Illyrian  coast:  Queen  Teuta  murders  a  Roman 
Envoy.  §  9.  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  Teuta's  governor  of  Corcyra,  treacher- 
ously joins  Rome:  Teuta  obliged  to  consent  to  hard  terms.  §  10.  Honour 
paid  to  Romans  in  Greece.  §  11.  Gallic  War:  Gauls  provoked  to  war  by 
proposal  of  Flaminius  to  plant  settlements  in  Piceuuin  and  Umbria.  §  12. 
Enormous  forces  at  disposal  of  Rome :  plan  of  campaign.  §  1 3.  Great  de- 
feat of  Gauls  at  Telamon  in  Etruria.  §  14.  Invasion  of  Transpadane  Gaul. 
§  15.  Marcel  1  us  wins  spolia  opima.  §  16.  Colonies  planted  at  Placentia 
and  Cremona.  §  17.  Revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  easily  subdued  by 
^Emiliua  Paullus.      §  18.  Hamilcar  s  operations  in  Spain:  Hannibal's  oath. 

§  1.  The  first  Punic  War  lasted  three-and-twenty  years ;  and 
the  interval  between  the  end  of  this  war  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next  was  of  nearly  the  same  duration.  In  the  course  of 
this  period  (from  240  to  218  b.c.)  both  Rome  and  Carthage, 
notwithstanding  their  exhausted  condition,  were  involved  in 
perilous  wars.  In  the  next  three  years  Carthage  was  brought 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction  by  a  general  mutiny  of  her 
mercenary  troops.  This  Mercenary  War  arose  in  the  following 
manner. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  it  was  necessary  for  Carthage 
to  withdraw  all  her  troops  from  Sicily,  and  pay  them  their 
arrears.  The  general  who  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
shipping  off  these  troops,  Gisgo,  executed  his  trust  with  judg- 
ment and  dexterity.  He  foresaw  the  danger  that  might  arise, 
if  the  whole  army,  consisting  of  adventurers  without  country  or 
law,  were  landed  all  at  once  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  They 
might  make  war  on  their  own  account,  like  the  Campanians  of 
Rhggium,  or  the  Mamertines  of  Messana.    Gisgo  therefore  sent 
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home  the  troops  in  small  detachments,  so  that  each  detachment 
might  be  paid  off  and  disbanded  before  the  next  arrived.     But 
he  was  ill  seconded  by  the  Government  at  home.    The  treasury 
was  exhausted.     No  doubt  money  for  defraying  the  arrears  of 
pay  was  to  be  raised  on  loans  at  high  interest ;  and  perhaps  the 
Council  imagined  that,  by  delaying  payment,  they  might  induce 
the  soldiers  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  sum  than  was  their 
due.     They  therefore  allowed  the  whole  anny  to  collect  at 
Sicca,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  before  any  measures 
were  taken  for  payment     The  consequence  was  the  reverse  of 
what  was  expected.     The  reckless  adventurers  who  commanded 
these  mercenaries  saw  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  and 
coveted  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  great  city,  which  seemed 
now  within  their  grasp.     They  at  once  declared  that  they  must 
have  their  full  arrears  of  pay ;  and  presently  added  that  now 
they  would  not  be  content  even  with  this.     To  enforce  these 
demands  they  encamped  at  Tunis,  almost  within  sight  of  Car- 
thage.   The  Government  became  frightened,  and  offered  to  con- 
cede all  demands.     But  with  the  fears  of  the  Government  rose 
the  demands  of  the  soldiers ;  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
whole  army  was  in  open  revolt,  and  their  leaders  bent  on  nothing 
less   than    conquering   their    masters.        Their   Carthaginian 
officers  and  commanders  were  discarded :  two  desperate  and 
abandoned  men  gained  supreme  power  over  the  whole  army. 
These  were  Spendius,  a  runaway  Campanian  slave,  who  feared 
to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans ;  and  Matho,  a  Libyan,  who  had 
been  too  forward  in  urging  the  demands  of  the  nrmy  to  hope  for 
forgiveness  from  the  Carthaginian  Government.     Led  on  by 
these  desperadoes,  the  soldiers  gave  a  full  loose  to  their  ferocity ; 
they  seized  Gisgo,  who  had  been  sent  to  treat  with  them,  as  a 
hostage ;  plundered  the  country  round  about ;  raised  the  subject 
Africans  in  rebellion  ;  besieged  the  fortified  towns  of  Utica  and 
Hippo  ;  and  cut  off  all  communication  by  land  with  the  promon- 
tory upon  which  Carthage  stands. 

§  2.  In  this  desperate  crisis,  the  Government  turned  their 
eyes  on  Hamilcar,  and  charged  him  with  the  office  of  saving  his 
country.  He  promptly  obeyed.  The  civic  force  of  Carthage 
itself  must  have  formed  his  chief  force.  By  skilful  persuasion 
he  induced  the  Numidian  cavalry  to  desert  and  join  his  standard. 
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Thus  strengthened,  he  gave  battle  to  the  mutineers  twice,  and 
twice  defeated  them.  He  showed  his  policy  by  sparing  all 
prisoners,  and  offering  free  pardon  to  all  that  would  at  once 
submit  Everything  promised  a  speedy  termination  of  this 
mutiny,  when  the  Government  again  spoiled  all.  Hanno,  who 
headed  the  most  influential  party  in  the  Council,  was  jealous  of 
Hamilcar  and  procured  his  own  appointment  to  a  share  in  the 
command.  The  two  generals  were  now  continually  at  variance ; 
all  the  plans  of  Hamilcar  were  thwarted ;  and  the  rebels  again 
resumed  the  upper  hand ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  they  got  possession  of  Utica  and  Hippo, 
and  proceeded  to  besiege  Carthage  herself 

§  3.  Imminent  danger  once  more  made  the  Government  wise, 
and  Hamilcar  was  again  appointed  to  the  sole  command.  He 
was  enabled  to  take  the  field  with  a  better  appointed  force  than 
before ;  for  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Senate  of  Rome,  both 
sent  supplies  to  the  exhausted  Carthaginians,  and  interdicted  all 
communication  with  the  insurgents.  Hamilcar  soon  succeeded 
in  raising  the  siege  of  Carthage,  and  forced  the  rebel  army  to 
separate  into  two  bodies,  respectively  commanded  by  Spendius 
and  Matho.  He  first  pursued  Spendius,  and  reduced  him  to 
such  extremities,  that  he  surrendered  at  discretion,  with  Auta- 
ritus,  the  leader  of  the  Gallic  Mercenaries :  he  then  turned  his 
arms  against  Matho,  and  compelled  that  rebel  chief  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  Tunis. 

§  4.  The  spirit  of  the  insurgents  was  now  quite  broken,  and 
they  would  fain  have  given  in.  But  Matho  and  his  officers 
were  fighting  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and  whenever  any 
one  attempted  to  persuade  peaceful  measures,  a  knot  of  the  more 
violent  cried  him  down  ;  and  thus,  as  usually  happens  in  popular 
commotions,  the  real  wishes  of  the  greater  part  were  drowned  in 
the  loud  vociferations  of  a  few  bold  and  resolute  desperadoes. 
What  made  the  task  of  these  men  easier,  was  that  the  army  was 
composed  of  a  great  many  different  nations ;  and  the  soldiers, 
not  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  could  not  so  readily 
combine  against  their  leaders.  Almost  the  only  word  which 
was  understood  by  all,  was  the  terrible  cry  of  "Stone  him,  stone 
him !  "  *  which  was  raised  by  the  leading  insurgents,  whenever 

•  /3«Ai,  /^Xi.— Polyb.,  i.  69  and  80. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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any  one  rose  to  advocate  peace,  and  was  re-echoed  by  the 
mass  in  ignorance  or  fear.  But  Matho  still  feared  the  influence 
of  Hamilcar  over  the  troops,  and  he  resolved  to  commit  acts 
which  would  compromise  himself  and  his  followers  still  more 
irrevocably.  He  took  Gisgo,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  as  a 
hostage,  with  seven  hundred  other  prisoners,  cut  off  their  hands 
and  ears,  broke  their  legs,  threw  them  yet  living  into  a  pit, 
and  declared  that  he  would  treat  all  other  prisoners  in  the  same 
barbarous  fashion.  Hamilcar,  who  had  hitherto  used  all  gentle- 
ness, was  by  this  brutal  conduct  driven  to  retaliation :  he  crucified 
Spendius,  and  threw  his  other  prisoners  to  wild  beasts. 

But  this  frightful  state  of  things  did  not  last  much  longer. 
The  insurgents  in  Tunis  were  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties of  famine,  and  at  length  Matho  was  obliged  to  lead  out  his 
men  to  battle.  He  was  utterly  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  put 
to  death 

The  death  of  Matho  terminated  this  terrible  war,  which  had 
lasted  more  than  three  years  and  four  months,  and  at  one  time 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Carthage.  It  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  War  without  Truce,  or  the  Inexpiable  War.b 

§  5.  The  forbearance  shown  by  the  Romans  to  Carthage 
during  this  fearful  war  makes  their  conduct  at  its  close  very  sur- 
prising. For  now  they  were  guilty  of  an  act  most  unjust,  and 
most  dishonourable.  The  mercenary  troops  in  Sardinia  had 
mutinied  after  the  example  of  their  brethren,  had  slain  Bostar, 
their  Carthaginian  commandant,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
island.  After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Africa  these  insurgents, 
fearing  that  their  turn  was  come,  put  themselves  under  Roman 
protection  ;  and  their  prayer  for  aid,  like  that  of  the  Mamertines, 
was  granted.  The  Senate  had  the  effrontery  not  only  to 
demand  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  but  also  the  pay- 
ment of  a  further  sum  of  1,200  talents.  The  Carthaginians 
were  too  weak  to  refuse ;  not  even  Hamilcar  could  have 
counselled  them  to  do  so.  But  this  ungenerous  conduct  sank 
deep  into  many  hearts,  and  strengthened  Hamilcar's  grim 
resolve,  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the  grasping  Italian 
Republic. 

§  6.  In  order  to  execute  this  resolve,  it  was  necessary  for  him 

k  *iXtf*H  fami*. — Polyb.  i.  65. 
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to  obtain  an  independent  authority,  so  as  to  form  armies  and 
carry  on  campaigns,  without  being  fettered  by  the  orders  of  the 
narrow-minded  government.  And  now  seemed  the  time  to 
obtain  this  authority.  Hanno  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
council  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  family  of  Barca,c  of  which 
Hamilcar  was  the  chief.  Hamilcar's  fame  and  popularity  was 
now  so  high,  that  it  was  possible  he  might  form  a  party  and 
overthrow  the  usurped  power  of  the  council.  It  was  therefore 
with  pleasure  that  they  received  his  proposal  to  go  to  Spain  and 
reduce  that  country  under  the  Carthaginian  power.  Carthage 
already  had  settlements  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  the  old  trad- 
ing city  of  Gades  was  in  alliance  with  her.  But  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  peopled  by  wild  and  savage  tribes,  who  could  not 
be  conquered  in  a  day.  No  doubt  the  government  of  Carthage 
saw  the  departure  of  Hamilcar  for  Spain  with  as  much  inward 
satisfaction  as  the  French  Directory  in  1797  witnessed  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  for  Egypt.  If  he  succeeded,  he  would  at 
least  be  far  distant,  and  long  absent ;  if  he  failed,  they  would 
be  rid  of  one  whom  they  feared  and  hated.  Before  we  trace  the 
consequences  of  this  extension  of  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain, 
the  affairs  of  Rome  and  Italy  claim  our  attention. 

§  7.  During  the  Mercenary  War  in  Africa,  the  Romans  had 
remained  at  peace,  except  to  quell  an  insignificant  revolt  of  the 
Faliscans,  which  was  put  down  in  less  than  a  week.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Roman  Italy  was  slightly  troubled  by  incursions  on 
the  part  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians ;  and  in  more  than  one  year  a 
triumph  is  recorded  over  Sardinians  and  Corsicans,  the  new 
provinces  so  iniquitously  wrung  from  Carthage.  But  so  profound 
was  the  general  tranquillity  in  the  year  235  b.c,  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed  by  the  Consul  Manlius  Torquatus, 
for  the  first  time  (say  the  annals)  since  the  time  of  Numa. 
The  people  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  little  disturbed  during 
the  late  war.  Several  Colonies  had  been  founded  in  its  course, 
of  which  one  was  Brundusium.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the 
lower  Sabine  country  was  formed  into  two  Tribes,  the  Veline  and 
the  Quirine.  Thus  the  number  of  Thirty-five  was  completed, 
and  no  addition  was  hereafter  made  to  tne  Roman  Territory  till 
the  era  of  the  Social  War. 

e  Barca,  or  Barka,  is  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  Barak,  which  means  lightning, 
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§  8.  This  tranquillity  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  success 
of  their  arms  in  Sicily,  and  their  newly  acquired  maritime  power, 
encouraged  the  Romans  to  cross  the  Adriatic  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  own  dominion  as  to  render 
a  service  to  all  who  frequented  these  seas  for  the  purposes  of 

traffic. 

The  far  side  of  the  Adriatic  consists  of  a  narrow  ledge  of 
coast-land  flanked  by  parallel  mountain-chains.  Many  islands 
appear  off  the  shore,  and  several  large  creeks  or  bays  afford 
safe  anchorage  for  ships.  These  natural  advantages  made  the 
Illyrians  of  the  coast  skilful  seamen.  Their  light  barks  (lembi)d 
issued  from  behind  the  islands  or  out  of  the  creeks,  and  practised 
piracy  on  their  neighbours.  The  lower  part  of  this  Illyrian 
district  had  been  reduced  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  but  on  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  people 
had  become  independent  The  main  stronghold  of  this  lower 
Illyria  seems  to  have  been  Scodra  (Scutari  in  Albania)  and  a 
chief  named  Agron  had  established  a  supremacy  for  his  tribe 
over  all  his  neighbours  as  far  as  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  He 
died  in  231  B.C.,  and  his  wife  Teuta,  a  woman  of  bold  and  mas- 
culine spirit,  became  chief  of  this  piratical  race  during  the  infancy 
of  Agron's  son  Pinnes.  She  pursued  her  husband's  designs, 
and  in  230  b.c.  had  made  herself  supreme  over  all  the  islands 
except  Issa,  which  she  blockaded  in  person  in  that  year. 

The  Senate  had  not  hitherto  found  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
many  complaints  which  reached  them  of  the  assaults  committed 
by  these  pirates.  But  in  the  year  just  named,  they  resolved  to 
take  measures  for  checking  their  marauding  expeditions,  and 
sent  C.  and  L.  Coruncanius  as  Envoys  to  remonstrate  with 
Teuta.  They  found  her,  it  seems,  before  Issa.  But  Teuta  was 
little  disposed  to  listen  to  remonstrance.  "  It  was  not,"  she 
said,  "  customary  for  the  Chiefs  of  Illyria  to  prevent  their  sub- 
jects from  making  use  of  the  sea."  The  younger  Coruncanius, 
indignant  at  this  avowal  of  national  piracy,  replied  that  "  if  such 
were  the  institutions  of  the  Illyrians,  the  Romans  would  lose  no 

d  The  Illyrian  seamen  long  continued  the  use  of  these  light  vessels.  The 
Liburnian  gaUeys  used  by  Augustus  at  Actium  were  from  these  coasts.  There* 
fore  Horace  (Epod.  i.  1)  says  to  Maecenas, 

"  Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  navium, 
Amice,  propugnacula." 
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time  in  helping  her  to  mend  them."  Exasperated  by  the  sar- 
casm, Teuta  ordered  the  Envoys  to  be  pursued  and  the  younger 
one  to  be  put  to  death.  Upon  receiving  news  of  this  violent 
act,  the  Romans  at  once  declared  war  against  the  Ulyrians. 

§  9.  After  the  surrender  of  Issa,  the  Illyrian  Queen  had  pur- 
sued her  success  by  the  capture  not  only  of  Dyrrhachium,  but 
also  of  Corcyra;  and  Demetrius,  a  clever  and  unscrupulous 
Greek  of  Pharos  (a  place  #n  the  coast  of  Upper  Illyria),  who 
had  been  the  chief  counsellor  of  Teuta  in  her  late  enterprises, 
was  made  Governor  of  this  famous  island. 

Upon  this,  the  Epirotes  sent  Ambassadors  to  crave  protection 
from  Rome  ;  and  the  Senate,  already  preparing  for  war,  gladly 
took  advantage  of  this  opening.  Early  in  the  next  spring  both 
Consuls  appeared  at  Corcyra  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army. 
Demetrius  quickly  discerned  to  which  side  fortune  would  incline, 
and  without  hesitation  took  his  course.  He  surrendered  Corcyra 
to  the  Romans  without  a  blow.  This  treachery  seems  to  have 
paralysed  Teuta' s  spirit ;  and  the  information  given  by  Demetrius 
enabled  the  Roman  commanders  to  overpower  her  forces  with 
little  trouble.  Teuta  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  greater  part 
of  her  dominions  to  the  traitor  Demetrius,  who  now  became 
Chief  of  Corcyra  and  southern  Illyria,  under  the  protection  of 
Rome.  The  Ulyrians  were  not  to  appear  south  of  Lissus 
(Alessio)  with  more  than  two  barks  at  a  time. 

§  10.  The  suppression  of  Illyrian  piracy  was  even  more 
advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  Greece  than  that  of  Rome. 
The  leading  men  of  the  Senate  began,  even  at  this  time,  to 
show  a  strong  disposition  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  Greeks, 
who,  degenerate  as  they  were,  were  still  held  to  be  the  centre 
of  civilisation  and  the  dispensers  of  fame.  Postumius  the 
Consul,  therefore,  sent  envoys  to  various  Greek  states  to  explain 
the  appearance  of  a  Roman  force  in  those  quarters.  They  were 
received  with  high  distinction.  The  Athenians  and  Corinthians, 
especially,  paid  honour  to  Rome ;  and  the  latter  people  recog- 
nised her  Greek  descent  by  voting  that  her  citizens  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Isthmian  games  (228  B.C.). 

§  11.  This  short  but  decisive  war  was  scarcely  ended  when 
Rome  saw  a  conflict  impending,  which  filled  them  with  more 
alarm  than  was  warranted  by  the  event. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  just  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
the  Senonian  Gauls  had  been  extirpated,  and  the  Boians  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  in  two  battles  near  the  lake  Vadimo  in 
Etruria  (283  B.c.).e  From  that  time,  some  sixty  years  before, 
the  Gauls  had  remained  quiet  within  their  own  boundaries. 
But  in  292  rc,  the  Tribune  C.  Flaminius,  a  man  who  will  here- 
after claim  more  special  notice,  proposed  to  distribute  all  the 
public  lands  held  by  Rome  on  the  Picenian  and  Umbrian  coasts 
to  a  number  of  poor  citizens  ;  a  law  which  was  put  into  effect 
four  years  afterwards.  When  the  Colonies  of  Sena  Gallica  and 
Ariminum  had  been  planted  on  that  same  coast,  the  Boians  were 
too  much  weakened  by  their  late  defeats  to  offer  any  opposition. 
But  in  two  generations  their  strength  was  recruited,  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  rise  against  Rome  by  the  promised  support 
of  the  lnsubrians,  a  powerful  tribe  who  occupied  the  Transpa- 
dane  district  about  Milan.  The  arrival  of  large  bodies  of  Gauls 
from  beyond  the  Alps f  completed  their  determination,  and  in- 
creased the  terror  which  the  recollections  of  the  Alia  still  wrought 
upon  the  Roman  mind. 

§  12.  Reports  exaggerated  these  movements,  and  the  Romans 
made  larger  preparation  for  this  Gallic  war  than  they  had  made 
against  Pyrrhus  or  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
year  225  ac.  the  men  returned  as  fit  for  active  service  in  the 
Roman  Tribes  and  among  the  various  Italian  Allies  amounted 
to  nearly  800,000.  But  the  forces  called  out  for  service  were 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  national  militia.  A  consular 
army  amounting  to  about  25,000  foot  and  1500  horse  was  sent 
under  iEmilius  to  Ariminum,  while  a  Praetor  with  an  army  of 
the  same  amount  pushed  forward  to  Fsesulae  on  the  Arno.  The 
other  Consul,  Atilius,  who  had  been  despatched  early  in  the 
year  to  Sardinia,  was  ordered  to  join  the  Praetor  in  Northern 

•  See  Chapt.  xxv.  §§  13  and  14. 

7  These  new  comers  were  called  Qaesatae,  which  Polybius  (ii.  22, 1)  explains 
as  mercenaries.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  connecting  the  name  with. 
gaesa,  the  Gallic  javelins  mentioned  by  Virgil  and  others : 


*'  duo  quisque  Alpina  coruscant 


Gseaa  manu." — Acn.  viii.  661. 


They  are  represented  as  very  lightly  clad,  wearing  tartan  plaids  (saguia  virgata) 
and  trews  (braccae).  Hence  Transalpine  Gaul  was  called  Gallia  Braccaia, 
while  the  Romanised  Cisalpine  province  was  Gallia  Tbgata. 
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Etruria  without  delay.  A  reserve  force  of  large  amount  was 
ready  near  Rome. 

These  active  preparations  were  seconded  by  superstitious 
rites.  The  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and  in  them  it  was 
found  written  that  the  soil  of  Rome  must  be  twice  occupied  by 
a  foreign  foe.  To  fulfil  this  prediction,  the  Government  ordered 
a  Gaulish  man  and  woman,  together  with  a  Greek  woman,  to 
be  buried  alive  in  the  Forum.  By  this  barbarous  folly  it  was 
hoped  the  alarm  of  the  people  might  be  calmed,  and  the  danger 
threatened  by  the  omen  averted. 

§  13.  The  campaign  opened  in  Northern  Etruria.  The 
Gauls  crossed  the  Apennines  into  the  vale  of  the  Arno  and  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  Praetor  stationed  at  Faesulae.  Him  they 
overpowered,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  Consul 
-/Emilius  now,  with  great  promptitude,  crossed  the  Umbrian 
hills  into  Etruria  ;  and  on  his  approach  the  Gauls  retired  north- 
wards along  the  coast,  wishing  to  secure  their  booty ;  while 
iEmilius  hung  upon  their  rear,  without  venturing  to  engage  in 
a  general  action.  But  when  the  Gauls  came  near  Pisa,  they 
found  that  the  Consul  A  til  i  us  had  landed  there  from  Sardinia ; 
and  thus  hemmed  in  by  two  consular  armies,  they  were  obliged 
to  give  battle  at  a  place  called  Telamon.  The  conflict  was 
desperate  ;  but  the  Romans  were  better  armed  and  better  dis- 
ciplined than  of  old,  while  the  Gauls  had  remained  stationary. 
Their  large  heavy  broad-swords,  forged  of  ill-tempered  iron, 
bent  at  the  first  blow,  and  while  they  stooped  to  straighten 
them  with  the  foot,  they  were  full  exposed  to  the  thrust  of  the 
short  Roman  sword.  The  victory  of  Telamon  was  as  signal  as 
that  of  Sentinum  or  that  of  the  Lake  Vadimo.  -^Emilius  pur- 
sued the  flying  host  across  the  mountains,  and  brought  home  a 
large  booty  from  the  Boian  lands  to  grace  the  triumph. 

§  14.  The  Consuls  of  the  next  year  (224  b.c.)  again  invaded 
the  Boian  country,  and  received  the  complete  submission  of  all 
the  tribes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  They  were  prevented 
from  pursuing  their  successes  by  a  pestilence  in  their  army. 
But  in  the  following  year  C.  Flaminius,  who  was  the  reputed 
cause  of  the  war,  was  Consul  with  P.  Furius,  and  these  Consuls 
pushed  across  the  Po,  with  the  resolution  of  punishing  the  In- 
subrians  (Milanese)  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  invasion 
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of  Etruria.  The  place  at  which  they  crossed  the  great  river 
was  somewhere  above  Mantua ;  and  here  they  formed  a  league 
with  the  Cenomanni,  who  were  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Insu- 
brians. Assisted  by  these  auxiliaries,  they  moved  westward 
across  the  Adda,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the  Insubrian  dis- 
trict. Flaminius  now  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  command. 
Despatches  arrived  from  the  Senate  addressed  to  him,  forbid- 
ding him  to  invade  the  Insubrian  country.  But  suspecting 
their  contents,  he  laid  them  aside  unopened,  and  at  once  gave 
battle  to  the  enemy,  who  had  advanced  to  drive  him  into  the 
Adda.  The  Romans,  however,  beat  them  back  triumphantly  ; 
and  then  Flaminius,  opening  the  despatches,  laughed  at  the 
caution  of  the  Senate.* 

§  15.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  fourth  cam- 
paign. During  the  winter  the  Insubrians  sued  for  peace ;  but 
the  new  Consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus — afterwards  so  celebrated — persuaded  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject the  application.  The  Consuls  both  marched  north,  and 
entered  the  Insubrian  territory.  But  Marcellus  hearing  that 
Viridomarus,  the  Insubrian  chief,  had  crossed  the  Po  to  ravage 
the  country  lately  occupied  by  the  Romans,  left  his  colleague 
to  reduce  the  principal  towns  of  the  Insubrians,  while  he  pur- 
sued the  chief  with  his  army.  He  came  up  with  him  near 
Clastidium,  and  attacked  him  with  his  cavalry  alone.  A  smart 
action  ensued,  in  which  Marcellus  encouutered  Viridomarus, 
and  slew  him  with  hi3  own  hand ;  and  the  Gauls  fled  in  dis- 
order. Thus  were  won  the  third  and  last  Spolia  Opima. 
Meanwhile  Scipio  had  taken  Mediolanum  (Milan),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and  the  war  was  concluded  (b.c. 
221). 

§  16.  Soon  after  this  it  was  resolved,  probably  at  the  instance 
of  Flaminius,  to  plant  two  colonies,  Cremona  and  Placentia,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Po,  so  as  to  secure  the  territory  lately 
won  in  the  Boian  and  Insubrian  territories.  But  the  execution 
of  this  project  did  not  take  place  till  three  years  later,  when 
Hannibal  was  on  his  march.     Probably  the  same  interruption 

•  If  we  believe  Polybius  (ii.  23),  the  victory  was  due  to  the  military  skill  of 
the  legionary  tribunes.  Flaminiua  is  strongly  censured  for  the  reckless  way 
in  which  he  accepted  battle,  without  providing  for  retreat  in  case  of  defeat. 
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prevented  the  large  tract  of  country  which  had  been  conquered 
on  the  Po  from  being  at  once  formed  into  a  Province.  A  few 
years  afterwards  we  hear  it  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the 
Province  of  Ariminum  ;h  but  when  this  Province  was  consti- 
tuted we  are  not  informed.  Communication  was  secured 
between  Rome  and  Ariminum  by  a  road  constructed  in  the 
Censorship  of  Flaminius,  which  bore  his  name  (220  b.c.). 

§  17.  During  this  great  disturbance  in  Italy,  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  proved  as  false  to  .his  new  patrons  as  he  had  been  to 
Teuta.  Relying  on  the  promised  support  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
don,  he  assumed  the  air  of  an  independent  chief,  and  encou- 
raged his  subjects  in  the  piratical  practices  which  he  had  been 
placed  at  Corey ra  to  prevent.  In  219  b.c.  L.  jEmilius  Paullus, 
the  Patrician  Consul,  received  orders  from  the  Senate  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  proceedings.  In  one  short  campaign  he  reduced 
Corcyra,  took  Pharos,  and  forced  Demetrius  to  take  refuge  at 
the  court  of  his  new  patron,  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  where  we 
shall  find  him  at  a  later  time  active  in  promoting  hostilities 
against  Rome.  Perhaps  Illyria,  as  well  as  Gaul,  might  at  this 
time  have  been  occupied  as  a  Province,  but  for  the  sudden 
events  that  checked  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Left  to 
itself,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  native  chiefs.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  kept  possession  of  the  island  of  Corcyra,  together 
with  the  strong  towns  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  with  a  small 
surrounding  district, — positions  which  were  of  great  service  to 
them  afterwards  in  the  Macedonian  wars. 

§  18.  Thus  triumphant  on  all  sides  and  on  all  sides  appa- 
rently secure,  the  Roman  government  had  no  presentiment  of 
the  storm  that  had  long  been  gathering  in  the  West.  We 
must  now  return  to  the  time  at  which  Hamilcar,  as  lias  been 
related,1  was  preparing  to  cross  over  into  Spain. 

He  crossed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  238  b.c.  With  him 
went  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  and  his  son  Hannibal,  then  a 
boy  of  nine  years  old,  but  even  then  giving  promise  of  those 
qualities  which  afterwards  made  him  the  terror  of  Rome. 
Hamilcar  had  not  intended  to  take  him  to  Spain ;  but  the  boy 

h  In  the  year  205  B.C.    See  Liv.  xxviii.  38:  "  Ariminum,  —  ita  Galliam  appel- 
labant." 

1  Above,  §  6. 
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pleaded  so  earnestly,  that  the  father  yielded  on  condition  that 
he  should  swear  eternal  enmity  to  Rome  and  the  Romans. 
Hannibal  himself  in  his  old  age,  told  the  tale  to  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  how  that  he  was  led  to  the  altar  of  his  country's 
gods,  and  took  this  direful  oath.k  How  well  he  kept  it  the 
sequel  will  prove.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the  feel- 
ings with  which  Hamilcar  left  his  country.  He  went  not  as 
the  servant  of  Carthage,  but  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  with  feel- 
ings of  personal  hostility,  not  to  be  appeased  save  by  the  degra- 
dation of  his  antagonist. 

His  first  object  was  to  conquer  Spain,  and  thus  put  Carthage 
in  possession  of  a  province  which  might  itself  become  a  great 
kingdom,  and  was  worth  many  Sicilies  and  Sardinias.  One  of 
the  chief  advantages  he  proposed  to  himself  in  this  conquest 
was  the  unlimited  supply  of  hardy  soldiers,  which  would  be 
given  by  the  possession  of  Spaia  But  he  was  well  aware  that 
for  this  purpose  conquest  was  not  sufficient ;  he  must  enlist  the 
feelings  of  the  Spaniards  in  his  cause ;  he  must  teach  them  to 
look  up  to  himself  and  his  family  as  their  friends  and  bene- 
factors. Accordingly  he  married  a  Spanish  lady  of  Castulo ; 
he  lived  among  the  natives  like  one  of  themselves ;  he  taught 
them  to  work  their  rich  silver  mines ;  and  in  all  ways  opened 
out  the  resources  of  the  country  under  his  sway.  Meanwhile 
he  collected  and  disciplined  an  excellent  army,  with  which  he 
reduced  many  of  the  ruder  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the 
modern  Andalusia  and  Murcia.  Thus  he  reigned  (this  is  the 
best  word  to  express  his  power)  with  vigour  and  wisdom  for 
eight  years ;  and  in  the  ninth  he  fell  in  battle,  admired  and 
regretted  by  all  southern  Spain  (229  B.C.).  His  forecast  and 
sagacity,  combined  with  great  activity,  resolution,  and  know- 
ledge of  men,  gave  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general  and 
a  great  sovereign.  It  is  a  remark  of  Aristotle's  that  men  of 
brilliant  abilities  seldom  leave  those  abilities  as  an  inheritance. 
In  the  times  of  which  we  write,  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  as 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  before  them,  afford  remark- 
able exceptions  to  this  rule. 

§  19.  Hannibal  was  yet   only  in  his   nineteenth  year,  too 
young  to  take  up  the  work  which  Hamilcar  had  left  unfinished. 

k  Polyb.,  iii.  12. 
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But  Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  commander,  proved 
his  worthy  successor.  He  at  once  assumed  supreme  authority. 
By  the  gentler  arts  of  conciliation  he  won  over  a  great  number 
of  tribes ;  and  in  order  to  give. a  capital  to  this  new  realm,  he 
founded  the  city  of  New  Carthage,  now  Carthagena,  on  the 
coast  of  Murcia.  The  successes  of  Hamilcar  had  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Roman  Senate ;  and  in  the  year 
228  b.c,  the  second  of  Hasdrubal' s  command,  they  concluded 
a  league  with  the  latter  general,  whereby  the  river  Ebro  was 
fixed  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in 
Spain.  Hasdrubal  fell  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin  in  the  year 
221  b.c,  the  eighth  of  his  command. 

§  20  Hannibal  was  now  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  was 
at  once  elected  by  the  acclamations  of  the  army  to  stand  in  his 
great  father's  place.  Nor  did  the  government  venture  to  brave 
the  anger  of  a  young  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted 
to  his  cause.  Hannibal  remained  as  ruler  of  Carthaginian 
Spain.  The  office  was  becoming  hereditary  in  his  family.  He 
set  himself  to  realise  his  father's  designs. 

Hamilcar  had  enlarged  the  Carthaginian  rule  in  Spain  from 
a  few  trading  settlements  to  a  great  province.  Hasdrubal  had 
carried  the  limits  of  this  province  as  far  as  the  Sierra  of  Toledo. 
Hannibal  immediately  crossed  this  range  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  and  reduced  the  Celtiberian  tribes  which  then  occupied 
Castilla  He  even  passed  the  Castilian  mountains  which  form 
the  upper  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  and  made  the  name 
of  Carthage  feared  among  the  Vaccaeans  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro,  by  taking  their  chief  town  Helmantice  (Salamanca). 
At  the  close  of  the  year  220  b.c.  all  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro 
and  Douro  was  in  subjection  to  Carthage,  or  in  alliance  with 
her.  The  great  qualities  of  the  three  men  through  whom  they 
knew  her  made  them  not  unwilling  vassals. 

§  21.  But  there  was  one  city  south  of  the  Ebro  which  still 
maintained  independence.  This  was  Saguntum,  an  ancient 
colony  from  the  Greek  island  of  Zacynthos.  Its  site  on  the 
coast  of  modern  Valencia  is  marked  by  the  present  town  of 
Murviedro  (Muri  Veteres),  rather  more  than  half-way  between 
New  Carthage  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Saguntum,  like 
Massilia,  had  been  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  and 
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therefore,  though  it  was  on  the  Carthaginian  side  of  the  Ebro, 
was  by  Roman  custom  entitled  to  support.  In  the  year  219 
B.C.  this  city  was  at  war  with  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  Han- 
nibal eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  destroy  the  ally  of  his 
enemy.  He  surrounded  Saguntum  with  a  large  army.  The 
siege  began  ;  but  the  people  held  out  for  eight  months  against 
all  his  assaults  with  that  heroic  obstinacy  which  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish all  dwellers  on  Spanish  ground,  when  engaged  in 
defensive  warfare.  In  many  respects,  the  siege  of  Saguntum 
brings  that  of  Saragossa  to  mind.  The  booty  obtained  by  the 
conqueror  was  of  great  use  in  fitting  out  his  army  for  the  next 
year's  campaign. 

§  22.  While  the  siege  yet  lasted,  the  Roman  Senate  had  sent 
envoys  to  Hannibal,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  attacking 
their  ally.  He  replied  coldly,  that  "  he  could  not  answer  for 
their  safety  in  his  camp  ;  they  had  better  seek  redress  at  Car- 
thage." They  went  on  their  way :  but  meantime  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Saguntum  reached  Rome,  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Carthage  to  demand  that  Hannibal,  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief, should  be  given  up.  There  was  a  large  party,  that  of 
Hanno  and  the  Government,  which  would  probably  have  com- 
plied with  their  demand.  But  the  memory  of  Rome's  dis- 
honourable conduct  at  the  close  of  the  Mercenary  War  dwelt 
in  many  hearts ;  and  the  Government  did  not  dare  to  oppose 
the  general  feeling.  Nor  indeed  were  the  rulers  of  Carthage 
altogether  averse  from  such  a  war  as  Hannibal  proposed  to 
wage  against  Rome ;  they  might  expect  the  brunt  of  it  to  be 
borne  by  him  and  his  Spaniards ;  at  all  events  it  would  remove 
the  young  ambition  of  the  general  far  from  home,  and  might 
end  by  ruining  him  altogether.  They  replied  that  "  Saguntum 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Hasdrubal ;  but  even  if  it 
were,  that  treaty  had  never  been  ratified  by  the  government, 
and  therefore  was  of  no  authority.' '  Then  Q.  Fabius  Buteo, 
the  chief  of  the  Roman  Envoys,  doubling  his  toga  in  his  hand, 
held  it  up  and  said :  "  In  this  fold  I  carry  peace  and  war : 
choose  ye  which  ye  will  have."  "  Give  us  which  you  will," 
replied  the  Suffet.  "  Then  take  war,"  said  the  Roman,  letting 
his  toga  fall  loose.  "  We  accept  the  gift,"  cried  the  Senators 
of  Carthage,  "  and  welcome." 
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Thus  was  war  formally  declared  against  Roma  But  before 
we  pass  on  to  the  narrative  of  this  war,  it  will  be  well  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  man  who,  by  his  sole  genius, 
undertook  and  supported  it  with  success  for  so  many  years. 

§  23.  Hannibal  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  nearly  of 
the  same  age  at  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  led  the  army  of  the 
French  Republic  into  Italy.  And  when  we  have  named  Napo- 
leon, we  have  named,  perhaps,  the  only  man,  ancient  or  modern, 
who  can  claim  to  be  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  Hannibal  as  a 
general.  Bred  in  the  camp,  he  possessed  every  quality  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  men.  His  personal  strength 
and  activity  were  such,  that  he  could  handle  their  arms  and 
perform  their  exercises,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  more  skilfully 
than  themselves.  His  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  of  fatigue 
and  hunger,  excelled  that  of  the  hardiest  soldier  in  the  camp. 
He  never  required  others  to  do  what  he  could  not  and  would 
not  do  himself.  To  these  bodily  powers  he  added  an  address 
as  winning  as  that  of  Hasdrubal  his  brother-in-law,  talents  for 
command  fully  as  great  as  those  of  his  father  Hamilcar.  His 
frank  manners  and  genial  temper  endeared  him  to  the  soldiery : 
his  strong  will  swayed  them  like  one  man.  The  different 
nations  who  made  up  his  motley  arms — Africans  and  Spaniards, 
Gauls  and  Italians — looked  upon  him  each  as  their  own  chief 
Polybius  twice  remarks,  that  amid  the  hardships  which  his 
mixed  army  underwent  for  sixteen  years  in  a  foreign  land, 
there  never  was  a  mutiny  in  his  camp.1  This  admirable  ver- 
satility of  the  man  was  seconded  by  all  the  qualities  required 
to  make  the  general.  His  quick  perception  and  great  sagacity 
led  him  to  marvellously  correct  judgment  of  future  events  and 
distant  countries, — which  in  those  days,  when  travellers  were 
few  and  countries  unknown,  must  have  been  a  task  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  He  formed  his  plans  after  patient  inquiry, 
and  kept  them  profoundly  secret  till  it  was  necessary  to  make 
them  known.  But  with  this  caution  in  designing  was  united 
marvellous  promptness  in  execution.  "  He  was  never  deceived 
himself,"  says  Polybius,  "  but  never  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  errors  of  his  opponent."  m  Nor  was  he  a  mere  soldier. 
In  leisure  hours  he  delighted  to  converse  with  learned  Greeks 

1  xi.  19;  xxiv.  9.  M  x.  33,  2. 
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on  topics  of  intellectual  interest.  And  we  shall  see  hereafter 
that,  as  a  statesman,  he  displayed  ability  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  he  had  displayed  as  a  general. 

Against  these  great  qualities,  he  was  traditionally  reported 
to  have  been  cruel  even  to  ferocity,  and  treacherous  beyond  the 
common  measure  of  his  country."  But  even  if  we  believe  the 
bad  faith  of  Carthage  to  have  been  greater  than  that  which 
Rome  showed  towards  foreigners,  yet  we  hear  of  no  single 
occasion  on  which  Hannibal  broke  faith  with  Rome.  With 
regard  to  his  cruelty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent to  human  life  when  success  could  be  gained  by  its  sacri- 
fice ;  and  on  several  occasions  we  find  him,  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  treating  his  prisoners  with  great  barbarity.  But 
though  he  had  been  trained  to  consider  the  Romans  as  his 
natural  enemies,  to  be  hunted  down  like  wolves,  we  shall  find 
that  he  forgot  not  to  treat  worthy  foemen,  such  as  Marcellus, 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  noble  nature.  And  after  all,  it  is 
somewhat  out  of  place  to  expect  refined  humanity  from  a  leader 
of  mercenaries,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  camp  and  had  lived 
from  his  earliest  boyhood  in  the  midst  of  war. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  ability,  whatever  the  hardihood 
of  the  young  general,  he  required  it  all  for  the  enterprise  he 
had  now  in  hand.  To  penetrate  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Po,  with 
chains  of  giant  mountains  to  bar  his  progress,  through  coun- 
tries partly  barbarous  and  for  the  most  part  hostile,  without 
roads,  or  maps,  or  accurate  knowledge  of  his  route,  without 
certain  provision  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  his  army,  without 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  his  own  Government, — was  an  under- 
taking from  which  the  boldest  might  shrink;  and  to  have 
accomplished  this  march  with  triumphant  success  would  alone 
justify  the  homage  which  is  still  paid  to  the  genius  of  Hannibal. 


it 


Has  tantas  viri  virtutes  ingentia  vitia  aequabant :  inhumana  cradelitaa, 
perfidia  plusquam  Punica." — Liv.  xxi.  4. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SECOND  PUNIC  WAR :  FIRST  PERIOD  (218—216  B.C.). 

§  1.  The  War  divided  into  four  Periods.  §  2.  Hannibal's  preparations  and 
forces.  §  3.  His  march  to  the  Rhone.  §  4.  Preparations  of  the  Romans: 
Sempronius  sent  to  Sicily,  Scipio  touches  at  Massilia.  §  5.  Passage  of  the 
Rhone.  §  6.  Scipio  sends  his  brother  into  Spain,  and  himself  returns  to 
Italy.  §  7.  Hannibal  marches  up  the  Rhone  to  the  Isere.  §  8.  Begins  the 
passage  of  the  Alps.  §  9.  Surmounts  the  Pass  and  reaches  Italy.  §  10. 
His  great  losses:  takes  Turin.  §  11.  Cavalry  Bkirmish  of  the  Ticinus. 
§  12.  Retreat  of  Scipio:  position  of  the  two  armies  on  the  Trebia.  §  13. 
Battle  of  the  Trebia.  §  14.  Preparations  for  second  campaign:  position  of 
Flaminius.  §  15.  Hannibal's  march  through  Etruria.  §  16.  Battle  of 
Lake  Trasimene.  §  17.  Dismay  at  Rome:  Measures  taken  by  the  Senate. 
§  18.  Course  taken  by  Hannibal.  §  19.  Policy  of  Fabius:  escape  of  Han- 
nibal from  Campania.  §20.  Discontent  at  Rome:  Minucius.  §21.  Re- 
view: Varro  and  Paullus  Consuls  for  next  year.  §  22.  Position  of  the  two 
armies  near  Canusium.  §  23.  Varro  resolves  to  give  battle.  §  24.  Prepa- 
rations for  the  Battle  of  Cannae.  §  25.  Battle  of  Cannae.  §  26.  Feelings 
at  Rome.  §  27.  Reasons  for  Hannibal  not  advancing  to  Rome:  Embassy. 
§  28.  Firmness  of  the  Senate.  §  29.  Hannibal  enters  Capua.  §  30.  Revolt 
of  all  Southern  Italy,  except  Colonies  and  Free  Towns.  §  31.  Embassy  of 
Hannibal  to  Carthage.  §  32.  The  Scipios  in  Spain.  §  33.  Prospects  of 
Hannibal.  §  34.  Senate  filled  up :  economical  measures.  §  35.  Philip  of 
Macedon:  Oppian  Law. 

§  1.  The  war  which  began  with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Han- 
nibal lasted  for  seventeen  years.  Its  changing  scenes  and  for- 
tunes will  be  made  more  clear  by  separating  it  into  Periods,  as 
was  done  with  the  First  Punic  War.  These  Periods  shall  be 
Four. 

The  First  comprehends  the  victorious  career  of  Hannibal, 
from  the  Passage  of  the  Alps  in  218  b.c,  to  his  winter-quarters 
at  Capua  in  216—15.  Each  year  is  marked  by  a  great  battle 
— Trebia,  Trasimene,  Cannae. 

The  Second  is  of  Five  Years,  in  which  the  Romans,  by  cau- 
tion and  wariness,  avoid  signal  defeats,  and  succeed  in  recover- 
ing Capua,  though  this  success  was  balanced  by  the  loss  of 
Tarentum  (215—211  b.c). 
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The  Third,  of  Four  Years,  in  which  Hannibal,  left  without 
support  from  home,  is  obliged  more  and  more  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  mountain  regions  of  Calabria,  relying  on  the  suc- 
cours to  be  brought  him  from  Spain  by  his  brother  HasdrubaL 
It  ends  with  the  disastrous  Battle  of  the  Metaurus,  which  de- 
stroyed his  last  hopes  (211 — 207  B.C.). 

The  Fourth,  of  Four  Years,  in  which  Hannibal  stands  at  bay 
in  the  lower  extremity  of  Italy,  while  the  main  scene  of  the 
war  shifts  to  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  It  terminates  with 
the  great  battle  of  Zama,  and  the  peace  which  followed 
(206—202  b.c). 

But  during  the  former  periods  of  the  great  war,  the  Roman 
arms  were  also  engaged  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Epirus. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  they  maintained  the  con- 
flict in  Spaia  After  215  b.c.  they  were  obliged  to  besiege 
Syracuse  and  reconquer  Sicily,  as  well  as  Sardinia.  In  212 
b.c.  they  declared  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  sending  aid  to  Hannibal  in  Italy.  Fitting 
opportunities  will  occur  to  speak  of  the  Spanish  and  Sicilian 
wars ;  but  the  Macedonian  War  will  be  conveniently  deferred 
to  the  next  Book. 

§  2.  The  winter  of  219  was  passed  by  Hannibal  in  active 
preparation  for  his  great  enterprise.  His  soldiers  received 
leave  of  absence,  with  orders  to  be  present  at  New  Carthage 
at  the  very  beginning  of  next  spring.  He  sent  envoys 
into  the  south  of  Gaul  and  north  of  Italy,  along  his  intended 
line  of  march,  with  instructions  to  inform  the  Celts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Alps  of  his  expedition, — to  win  the  Transalpine 
Gauls  with  hopes  of  the  plunder  of  Italy,  to  rouse  the  Cisalpine 
by  promises  of  delivery  from  the  Roman  yoke.  These  envoys 
returned  early  in  the  year  218  with  favourable  accounts  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Gallic  tribes :  the  Passage  of  the  Alps  they 
reported  to  be  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  not  impracticable. 

Thus  assured,  Hannibal  reviewed  his  troops  at  New  Car- 
thage. The  army  of  invasion  amounted  to  90,000  foot  and 
12,000  horse,  with  some  fifty  elephants.*  The  Infantry  were 
mostly  Spanish,  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal, 

•  Polybius  saw  at  Laciuium  in  Southern  Italy  a  bronze  tablet  left  there  by 
Hannibal  on  which  these  numbers  were  inscribed  (iii.  34, 18). 
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recruited  by  new  levies  of  his  own.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
were  kept  in  balance  by  a  large  body  of  Libyan  mercenaries, 
drawn  over  from  Africa  in  exchange  for  about  15,000  Spaniards, 
whom  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Home  Government. 
The  light  infantry,  slingers  and  archers,  were  from  the  Balearic 
Isles.  Of  the  Cavalry,  the  heavy  troopers  were  Spanish,  while 
the  light  horse  were  furnished  by  Numidia ;  and  the  whole  of 
this  arm  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  fiery  Maharbal. 

Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  was  left  at  New  Car- 
thage, to  rule  the  lately-conquered  province  of  Spain,  and  to 
raise  an  army  of  reserve  for  the  Italian  war.  Mago,  his 
youngest  brother,  accompanied  the  general. 

§  3.  Having  left  New  Carthage  about  the  end  of  May,  he 
marched  with  no  interruption  to  the  Ebro ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  crossed  that  river,  the  whole  country  up  to  the  Pyrenees 
was  hostile.  By  great  rapidity  of  movement,  though  with  the 
loss  of  many  men,  he  reduced  all  the  tribes  to  submission  in  a 
few  weeks;  and  leaving  an  officer  in  charge  of  this  newly- 
acquired  district,  with  11,000  men,  he  pushed  forward  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Here  his  Spanish  soldiers  first  discovered  that  they 
were  to  leave  their  own  country  for  strange  and  unknown  lands ; 
discontent  appeared  in  the  camp ;  3,000  Carpetanians,  a  tribe 
which  had  not  long  been  conquered,  seized  their  arms  and  set 
off  homewards.  Upon  this,  Hannibal,  with  prudent  frankness, 
called  the  troops  together,  told  them  his  whole  design,  and 
gave  all  who  were  unwilling  to  go  on  free  leave  to  return. 
Nearly  8,000  more  availed  themselves  of  this  permission. 

He  passed  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
mountains  sink  gently  towards  the  sea,  and  halted  his  army  for 
a  few  days  at  Ruscino  (Roussillon).  On  a  review,  it  appeared 
that  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  together  with  the  22,000  men 
whom  he  had  either  left  in  Catalonia  or  dismissed,  had  reduced 
his  foot  to  50,000,  and  his  horse  to  9,000.  With  this  force  he 
advanced  almost  unopposed  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

§  4.  It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  the  Romans  were  doing 
to  meet  the  coming  danger. 

The  Senate  had  not  been  idle  in  preparation.  But  they  had 
acted  on  the  supposition  that  the  Second  Punic  War  would, 
like  the  First,  be  fought  on  foreign  soil.     It  is  almost  amusing 
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to  contrast  their  expectations  with  the  actual  result  of  the  year's 
campaign.  The  Plebeian  Consul,  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus, 
was  sent  to  Lilybseum  with  a  large  fleet,  and  instructed  to  in- 
vade Africa.  The  other  Consul,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was 
ordered  to  land  in  Spain  and  take  the  field  against  Hannibal. 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  Senate  thought  this  service  was  the 
least  important  of  the  two,  because  they  detained  Scipio's  army 
rather  than  that  of  Sempronius,  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  broke 
out  this  summer  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  rebellion  was  caused 
by  the  proceeding  of  the  Triumviri,  who  had  been  sent  to  dis- 
tribute the  confiscated  lands  of  the  Boians  and  Insubrians 
among  the  settlers  in  the  new  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona.11 Just  at  this  time  the  envoys  of  Hannibal  arrived,  and 
the  Gauls  rushed  to  arms.  The  Triumviri  were  taken  prisoners ; 
the  colonists  fled  to  Mutina  (Modena) ;  and  L.  Manlius  the 
Praetor  was  obliged  to  retire.  It  was  to  repress  this  outbreak 
that  one  of  Scipio's  legions  was  sent  off  in  all  haste :  the  Consul 
could  not  set  sail  for  Spain  till  he  had  raised  a  new  legion. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  his  movements  must  still  have  been 
very  measured.  For  he  was  only  just  leaving  Pisa  for  Spain 
when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  had  already  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 

On  receiving  this  news,  he  put  in  at  the  allied  city  of  Mas- 
silia  (Marseilles),  and  disembarked  there,  intending  to  meet 
Hannibal  upon  the  Rhone.  He  did  not  expect  him  there  for 
some  time  yet,  and  therefore  he  gave  his  army  several  days' 
rest,  while  he  despatched  a  reconnoitring  party  of  300  picked 
horse,  to  move  from  Marseilles  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
under  the  trusty  guidance  of  some  Massaliots. 

§  5.  But  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone  while  these  horse- 
men were  on  their  way  up  the  river.  The  point  at  which  he 
reached  it  was  not  far  above  Avignon,  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  coast.c  The  river  itself  is  large,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
stream  proverbial.  But,  besides  these  natural  difficulties,  he 
found  the  left  bank  occupied  by  a  large  host  of  Gauls.  Upon 
this,  he  immediately  made  preparations  for  forcing  the  passage, 
by  seizing  all  the  boats  he  could,  and  constructing  rafts.    After 

*  Above,  Chapt.  xxx.  §  16. 

e  Four  days'  march.    Roquemaure  is  the  place  fixed  upon  by  the  conjecture 
of  several  geographical  critics. 
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two  days  spent  in  this  way,  he  sent  Hanno,  son  of  Bomilcar, 
with  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  to  cross  the  river  about 
twenty  miles  higher  up,  so  that,  returning  down  the  other  bank, 
he  might  come  upon  the  rear  of  the  Gauls.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  after  his  departure,  Hanno  signalled  his  ap- 
proach to  Hannibal  by  a  column  of  smoke ;  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  were  ready  to  put  off  their  boats  and  rafts,  imme- 
diately pushed  into  the  stream.  The  Gauls  flocked  down  to 
the  waters  edge,  brandishing  their  arms,  and  uttering  wild 
yells  of  defiance.  But  while  the  boats  were  in  mid  stream,  a 
cry  arose  from  the  rear ;  and,  looking  round,  the  Barbarians 
beheld  their  tents  in  flames.  They  hastened  back,  and  were 
charged  by  Hanno  with  his  cavalry.  Meanwhile,  the  first 
divisions  of  the  army  landed,  and  forming  under  the  General's 
eye,  attacked  the  Gauls  briskly.  The  terrified  barbarians, 
assailed  on  both  sides,  fled  in  confusion ;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  the  Carthaginians  lay  encamped  in  the  enemy's  late 
quarters.  All  the  army,  except  the  elephants,  had  effected  the 
passage.  It  was  on  this  very  day  that  Scipio  sent  off  his  300 
horse  from  Marseilles. 

On  the  next  morning  (the  sixth  after  his  arrival  on  the 
Rhone)  news  reached  Hannibal  that  the  Romans  had  landed. 
Upon  this  he  instantly  despatched  a  body  of  500  Numidian 
horse  to  reconnoitre,  while  he  himself  spent  the  day  in  prepa- 
rations for  bringing  over  the  elephants.  At  this  moment,  some 
Boian  and  Insubrian  chieftains  arrived  from  Italy  to  inform 
him  of  what  their  people  were  doing  and  had  done  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  describe  in  glowing  colours  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  land  which  would  welcome  him  after  the  toils  of 
the  Alpine  Passage.  This  news  had  a  great  effect  in  raising 
the  spirits  of  the  army,  which  was  somewhat  disheartened  by 
the  opposition  offered  by  the  Gauls  upon  the  Rhone.  These 
barbarians  repented,  it  seemed,  of  encouraging  the  march  of 
the  Carthaginians,  when  they  found  the  strangers  really  among 
them.  The  unknown  language  of  all,  the  swarthy  skins  and 
uncouth  forms  of  the  Africans,  the  wild  Numidian  horse,  the 
monstrous  elephants  appalled  them ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
found  enemies  where  they  expected  friends.     The  encouraging 

news  from  Italy  came  most  opportunely. 
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In  the  evening  the  squadron  of  Numidian  horse,  which  had 
been  sent  out  the  same  morning,  galloped  into  camp  in  great 
disorder,  having  lost  half  their  number.  At  some  distance  a 
body  of  cavalry  appeared  in  pursuit,  who  reined  in  their  horses 
on  coming  in  view  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  then  turned 
about  and  rode  off  down  the  river.  This  was  Scipio's  recon- 
noitring party,  who  had  encountered  the  Numidians  and  de- 
feated them. 

§  6.  Hannibal,  finding  the  enemy  so  near  at  hand,  and 
having  no  intention  to  fight  them  till  he  reached  Italy,  sent  off 
the  whole  of  his  infantry  next  morning  to  march  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  He  himself  only  stayed  till  he  saw  his 
elephants,  now  about  thirty  in  number,  safely  across  the  stream ; 
and  then,  with  the  elephants  and  cavalry,  he  followed  the  main 
body  of  his  army. 

Scipio,  on  his  part,  so  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  his  recon- 
noitring party  that  the  Carthaginians  had  already  crossed  the 
Rhone,  proceeded  by  forced  marches  up  the  river.  But  it  was 
at  least  four  or  five  days  after  Hannibal's  departure  that  he 
arrived  at  the  point  where  the  Carthaginians  had  crossed.  It 
was  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to  pursue  the  enemy  into 
unknown  regions,  peopled  by  barbarous  tribes  ;  and  Scipio  had 
the  mortification  to  reflect  that,  if  he  had  marched  at  once 
from  Marseilles,  he  might  have  come  in  time  to  assist  the  Gauls 
in  barring  Hannibal's  passage.  Not  able  to  undo  the  past,  he 
provided  wisely  for  the  future.  He  despatched  his  brother 
Cneius  to  Spain  with  the  fleet  and  the  consular  army,  deeming 
it  of  high  importance  to  cut  off  communication  between  Hannibal 
and  that  country  ;  and  himself  returned  to  Pisa,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Manlius,  which  had  suppressed  the  Gallic 
insurrection.  He  expected  to  be  in  time  to  meet  Hannibal's 
army  shattered  and  broken  by  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  to 
gain  an  easy  victory. 

§  7.  Meanwhile,  Hannibal  continued  his  march  up  the  Rhone, 
and  crossing  the  Isere,  found  himself  in  the  plains  of  Dauphine, 
then  inhabited  by  the  Allobrogian  Gauls.  He  marched  thus 
far  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  about  one  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  a  chieftain  who  was  contending  for  the  dominion  of  the 
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tribe  with  his  younger  brother.  Hannibal's  veterans  soon  put 
the  elder  brother  in  possession  ;  and  the  grateful  chief  furnished 
the  army  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  clothing,  and  entertained 
them  hospitably  for  some  days.  He  then  guided  them  to  the 
verge  of  his  own  dominions,  and  took  his  leave.  This  must 
have  brought  them  to  the  point  at  which  the  Isere  issues  from 
the  lower  range  of  the  Alps,  somewhere  near  the  present  fortress 
of  Grenoble. 

§  8.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  route  taken 
by  Hannibal ;  but  after  this  all  is  doubtful.  It  appears  that  he 
first  had  to  force  his  way  through  a  pass  of  the  lower  mountains 
just  behind  Grenoble,  from  which  he  emerged  into  a  compara- 
tively open  valley ;  and  that  here  he  assaulted  a  town  belonging 
to  the  Allobrogian  Gauls,  who  had  attempted  to  bar  his  way 
through  the  above-named  pass.  Two  or  three  days'  march 
through  this  valley  brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the  main  Alpine 
chain.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  mountaineers  with  branches  in 
their  hands,  in  token  of  peace  and  friendship,  offering  to  guide 
him  over  the  pass.  Hannibal  accepted  their  offers,  only  because 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  refuse,  and  took  the  precaution  to 
secure  his  rear  by  a  strong  guard.  On  the  third  day,  the 
faithless  barbarians  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  were  only  repulsed 
with  great  loss  both  in  men  and  horses.  They  continued  to 
annoy  his  line  of  march  by  rolling  huge  stones  down  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountain  which  overhung  the  path,  till  Hannibal 
prevented  them  from  following,  by  seizing  a  strong  white  rock 
which  entirely  commanded  the  pass.  Here  he  kept  the  bar- 
barians at  bay  till  his  baggage  and  cavalry  were  a  day's  march 
in  advance  ;  and  then  followed,  with  the  elephants  in  rear,  for 
the  mountaineers  dared  not  come  near  these  strange  and  un- 
known monsters. 

§  9.  In  seven  days  d  after  he  began  the  ascent  did  he  reach 
the  summit.  Hannibal  now  endeavoured  to  cheer  the  fainting 
hearts  of  his  weary  soldiers,  by  pointing  out  the  descending 
pathway  which  led  to  the  plains  of  Italy.  And  here  he  halted 
two  days  to  rest  them  and  collect  the  stragglers.     It  was  now 

d  Polybius  says  nine  (iii.  53,  9).  But  this  must  include  the  two  days'  halt 
at  the  top  of  the  pass.  For  the  descent  occupied  at  least  six  days  (compare 
id.,  iii.  55,  8,  with  56,  1);  and  the  whole  passage  took  fifteen  days  (56,  3). 
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near  the  end  of  October.6  The  last  year's  snow,  frozen  into  ice, 
lay  thick  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  fresh  snow  now  began  to 
fell,  which  covered  the  traces  of  the  path.  The  ascent  had  been 
bad,  but  the  descent  threatened  to  be  worse. 

Those  who  have  walked  over  a  Pass  of  the  main  Alps,  which 
is  traversed  only  by  a  mule-track,  may  in  some  degree  imagine 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  an  army  with  its  stores  and  baggage 
over  such  a  Pass,  especially  at  a  season  when  the  days  are 
shortening  and  snow  constantly  falling.  Multitudes  of  men  and 
cattle  sank  daily,  worn  out  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  Their  pro- 
gress was  further  impeded  by  finding  that  in  one  place  the 
pathway  had  slipped  down  or  been  carried  away  by  an  avalanche 
for  a  distance  of  a  furlong  and  a  half/  Before  this  place  could 
be  passed  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  road  good,  and  in 
miserable  plight  the  army  was  compelled  to  halt  for  nearly 
three  days.*  In  three  days  more  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Pass,  having  spent  fifteen  days  in  the  whole  passage. 

§  10.  The  extent  of  suffering  which  the  army  had  gone  through 
may  be  best  estimated  by  considering  the  losses  which  it  had 
sustained  since  the  review  at  Roussillon.  Out  of  50,000  foot 
and  9000  horse  Hannibal  had  now  remaining  only  20,000  of  the 
former  and  6000  of  the  latter.h  A  large  number  of  his  elephants 
had  perished ;  it  is  only  wonderful  that  so  many  horse  had 
survived. 

Hannibal  descended  among  the  mountains  of  the  Salassians, 
and  pushed  on  into  the  friendly  country  of  the  Insubrians 
(Milanese),  where  he  Tested  his  troops  for  some  time,  and  pro- 
cured fresh  horses  for  many  of  his  cavalry.  He  then  rewarded 
the  good  services  of  the  Insubrians  by  lending  them  his  aid 
against  the  hostile  tribe  of  the  Taurini,  whose  capital  city 
(Turin)  he  took  by  assault.1 

•  About  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (Polyb.,  iii.  54,  1).  This  took  place  on 
the  29th  October,  according  to  Pliny  (xviii.  31);  on  the  27th,  according  to 
Columella  (ii.  2,  77). 

f  Livy's  blunder  of  "mille  pedum  in  altiludinem,"  where  he  should  have 
■aid  "in  longitudinem,"  is  well  known. 

*  The  stories  of  his  softening  the  rocks  by  fire  and  vinegar  are  omitted. 
Polybius  says  not  a  word  of  such  matters;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
are  a  romantic  addition  of  the  Latin  writers. 

h  This  also  is  taken  from  Hannibal 'a  bronze  plate  at  Lacinium. 

1  From  Grenoble  on  the  Isere  to  Turin,  geographers  dispute  about  the  route 
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§  11.  It  was  now  December.  Hannibal  was  moving  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  above  its  junction  with  the  Ticinus,  and 
on  the  Piedmontese  side  of  that  river,  when  his  cavalry  came 
accidentally  in  conflict  with  the  Roman  horse,  commanded  by 
the  Consul  Scipio  himself. 

Scipio  had  returned  to  Pisa.  Taking  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Praetor,  he  moved  slowly  through  the  Gallic  country,  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  encounter  Hannibal  on  his  descent  from 
the  Alps.  He  crossed  the  Po  near  Pavia,  and,  having  made  a 
bridge  over  the  Ticinus  to  secure  his  retreat,  he  crossed  the 
latter  river  and  began  to  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  just 
as  Hannibal  was  coming  down  it.  Both  generals  were  in  advance 
with  their  cavalry,  and  came  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  each  other. 
A  smart  action  followed,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  worst, 
and  the  Consul  was  severely  wounded,  his  life  being  saved  by 
the  devotion  of  a  Ligurian  slave,  or,  as  others  said,  by  his  son 
Publius,  afterwards  the  great  Africanus,  then  a  youth  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  fell  back  upon  his  main  body  and  recrossed 
the  Ticinus  so  rapidly  that,  in  breaking  up  the  bridge,  he  left 
600  men  behind,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  This  was 
the  skirmish  of  the  Ticinus,  which  proved  Hannibal's  superiority 
in  cavalry.  It  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Boian  Gauls  on  the 
south  of  the  Po  declare  in  his  favour.  Those  who  were  serving 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  camp  deserted  ;  and  the  Roman 
Triumviri,  who  had  been  seized  early  in  the  spring,  were  given 
up  to  the  Carthaginians. 

§  12.  Hannibal,  after  spending  two  or  three  days  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Po,  crossed  somewhere  below  Placentia ;  and  Scipio, 

ascribed  by  Polybius  to  Hannibal.  At  one  time,  General  Melville's  route  was 
almost  universally  adopted,  which  carried  him  over  the  low  range  between 
Grenoble  and  Montmeillan  into  the  valley  of  Chamb^ry,  up  the  Is6re  over  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  down  through  the  valley  of  Aosta  into  the  Insubrian  coun- 
try, and  so  back  to  Turin. 

This  is  confessedly  a  long  round.  And  later  writers  prefer  carrying  him 
from  Montmeillan  up  the  Arc  over  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  straight  down  by  Susa 
to  Turin. 

Others  again  follow  Livy  in  taking  him  from  Grenoble  up  the  Romanche 
into  the  valley  of  Bourg  d'Oisans,  and  so  over  the  Mont  Genevre  (Cottian  Alp) 
down  to  Turin. 

The  controversy  will  probably  last  for  ever.  The  data  seem  insufficient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  positive  judgment. 
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not  finding  his  position  near  that  town  secure,  fell  back  so  as 
to  place  the  Trebia  between  himself  and  Hannibal.  On  the 
left  bank  of  this  river,  he  fortified  a  strong  camp,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  colleague  Sempronius,  whom 
the  Senate  had  ordered  to  hasten  from  Sicily  into  the  north  of 
Italy.  Hannibal  followed  the  Romans  and  encamped  in  view  of 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia.  Here  he  received  offers 
from  a  Brundusian,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Roman  magazine 
at  Clastidium,  a  town  in  Scipio' s  rear,  to  betray  the  place ;  and 
it  must  have  been  while  he  was  absent  in  this  quarter  that  Sem- 
pronius joined  Scipio.  Sempronius,  not  daring  to  sail  across 
from  Sicily  to  Pisa  at  that  time  of  year,  had  sent  his  army 
over  the  Straits  of  Messana,  with  orders  to  rendezvous  at 
Ariminum;  and  so  expeditious  were  they  that  they  accom- 
plished the  whole  route  from  Lilybaeum  to  Scipio's  camp  in 
forty  days.  Presently  after,  Hannibal  returned  from  Clas- 
tidium to  his  old  position  between  Placentia  and  the  Trebia. 
After  some  days'  rest,  a  foraging  party  of  Hannibal's  was 
attacked  with  some  advantage  by  the  Roman  horse,  and  this 
slight  success  made  Sempronius  eager  for  a  general  action. 
Scipio  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain ;  and  being 
still  confined  by  the  consequences  of  his  wound,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  whole  army  under  the  direction  of  his  colleague. 
Hannibal,  for  his  part,  was  equally  anxious  for  a  battle.  The 
Gauls  began  to  complain  of  the  burthen  of  two  armies  in  their 
country,  and  victory  was  necessary  to  secure  them  in  his 
interest 

§  13.  The  Trebia  is  a  mountain  stream,  which  in  summer  runs 
babbling  over  a  broad  gravelly  bed,  so  shallow  that  the  foot- 
traveller  walks  over  it  unheeding ;  but  in  winter,  or  after  heavy 
rains,  it  rises  to  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent.  It  was  now  nearly 
the  end  of  December,*  and  Hannibal  resolved  that  he  would  not 
cross  the  water  to  attack  the  Romans,  but  would  make  them 
cross  it  to  attack  him.  He  executed  his  purpose  with  great 
skill.  On  his  left  there  was  a  sort  of  gully,  thickly  grown 
with  reeds  and  brushwood,  in  which  he  concealed  his  brother 
Mago  with  1000  foot  and  as  many  horse.  Then,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  sent  his  Numidian  riders  across  the  river,  and 

k  **&  %uf*W*s  rp**t,  Polyb.  iii.  72,  3. 
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ordered  the  whole  army  to  prepare  for  the  cold  of  the  day  by 
rubbing  themselves  with  oil  and  making  a  hearty  meaL  As  soon 
as  Sempronius  saw  the  Numidians  cross  the  water,  he  sent  out 
his  cavalry,  about  4000  strong,  to  meet  them,  and  then  drew  out 
his  whole  army,  amounting  to  about  36,000  men,  to  support  the 
attack.  The  Numidians  feigned  to  be  beaten,  and  fell  back 
across  the  river.  The  Romans  pursued,  but  the  water  was 
running  breast-high  and  was  deadly  cold ;  sleet  was  falling, 
which  was  driven  in  their  faces  by  the  east  wind;  and  when 
they  reached  the  other  side,  they  were  half  frozen  with  cold  and 
wet,  as  well  as  faint  with  hunger.  Their  treacherous  foes  now 
opened  on  both  sides  and  displayed  Hannibal's  infantry  in 
battle-order  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  and  the  elephants  on 
either  wing.  The  Roman  cavalry,  which  was  also  on  the  wings, 
was  greatly  outnumbered  and  soon  put  to  flight ;  but  the 
Legions  and  Allies  kept  their  ground  bravely  under  all  disad- 
vantages till  Mago  rose  from  ambush  and  attacked  them  in 
rear.  Then  the  rout  became  general.  A  body  of  10,000  men, 
however,  cut  their  way  through  the  Carthaginian  lines  to 
Placentia ;  the  rest  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  to 
the  Trebia,  in  which  many  were  drowned,  but  a  large  number, 
with  the  Consul  Sempronius  himself,  recrossed  in  safety. 

The  battle  of  the  Trebia  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign. 
The  two  Consuls,  with  the  relics  of  their  armies,  soon  after 
contrived  to  throw  themselves  into  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and 
thence  made  good  their  retreat  to  Ariminum.  Sempronius  had 
sent  home  a  varnished  account  of  the  battle,  but  the  fatal  truth 
soon  betrayed  itself.  Two  consular  armies  had  been  defeated, 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  abandoned  to  the  Carthaginians. 

§  14.  The  Senate  made  great  preparations  for  the  next  cam- 
paign (217  B.C.).  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tarentum  were  garri- 
soned against  the  Carthaginian  fleets ;  the  new  Consuls  were  to 
keep  Hannibal  out  of  Roman  Italy.  The  Patrician  Consul  for 
the  year  was  Cn.  Servilius ;  C.  Flaminius  was  the  Plebeian. 
Flaminius,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  held  this  high  office  in 
223  B.C.,  and  had  won  a  great  battle  over  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
in  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  Senate.  As  Censor,  he  still 
dwells  in  memory  for  having  made  the  Flaminian  Way,  the 
great  high  road  from  Rome  through  the  Sabine  country   to 
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Ariminum.  He  had  won  extraordinary  popularity  by  a  sweep- 
ing agrarian  law  to  divide  the  coast  lands  of  Umbria  and 
Picenum  among  a  number  of  poor  citizens.  He  had  incurred 
the  bitterest  enmity  of  the  Senate  by  the  warm  support  he  gave 
to  a  law  of  the  Tribune  Claudius,  which  prohibited  Senators 
from  engaging  in  trade.  This  was  the  man  elected  by  popular 
favour  to  oppose  Hannibal,  brave,  as  it  appears,  and  generous, 
but  adventurous  and  reckless.  Fearing  that  the  Senate  might 
even  yet  bar  his  Consulship  by  an  appeal  to  the  omens,  he  left 
the  city  before  the  Ides  of  March,1  which  was  at  that  time  the 
day  for  the  Consuls  to  enter  upon  office.  But  no  such  attempt 
was  made.  Servilius  was  sent  to  Ariminum  in  case  Hannibal 
should  come  down  by  the  Flaminian  Road ;  and  Flaminius 
himself  took  post  at  Arretium  to  watch  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines. 

§  15.  As  the  spring  approached,  Hannibal  was  anxious  to 
leave  Cisalpine  Gaul.  His  friends  the  Insubrians  and  Boians, 
however  much  they  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  Roman  yoke, 
did  not  relish  entertaining  a  large  army  in  winter-quarters. 
They  were  proverbially  fickle,  and  so  much  did  Hannibal 
mistrust  them,  that,  to  prevent  attempts  upon  his  life,  he  con- 
tinually wore  disguises,  and  assumed  false  hair.  Leaving  the 
Roman  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  unassailed,  he  passed 
the  Apennines  early  in  the  year  by  an  unfrequented  route, 
which  brought  him  down  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Pistoja  and 
Lucca.  From  this  point  eastward  he  had  to  march  through  the 
Val  d'Arno,  which  was  at  that  time  an  unwholesome  swamp.ro 
Here  his  men  and  horses  suffered  much ;  he  himself,  being 
attacked  by  ophthalmia,  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  single  elephant  which  survived 
the  cold  of  the  Alps  and  a  winter  in  the  North  of  Italy."  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae  he  rested  his  army,  much  increased 
by  Gallic  recruits,  and  rewarded  his  men  for  their  late  toils  by 
the  plunder  of  Etruria.     Flaminius  now  found  that  his  dex- 

1  From  the  year  223  to  153  B.C.  the  Consuls  entered  office  on  the  Ides  of 
March;  after  the  latter  date,  on  the  Calends  of  January. 
m  See  Introduction,  Sect.  i.  §  18. 
■    "0  qualis  facies  et  quali  digna  tabella, 

Quum  Gtatula  ducem  portaret  bellua  luscum." — Juven.j.&it.  x.  157. 
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terous  enemy  had  stolen  a  march  upon  him,  and  Hannibal,  on 
his  part,  heard  with  delight  the  rash  and  adventurous  character 
of  the  new  Consul.     Trust- 
ing to  this,  he  led  his  army 
past  Arretium,  where  Fla- 
minius  still  lay  encamped,  "■•■* 
and  leaving  Cortona  on  the 
left,  passed  on  towards  Pe- 
rusia   along    the    northern 
side   of    Lake   Trasimene. 
As  soon  as  Flaminius  found  * 

that  the  Carthaginian  had  passed  hira  in  this  disdainful  way, 
he  immediately  marched  in  pursuit. 

§  16.  As  the  traveller  comes  upon  the  north-western  corner 
of  Lake  Trasimene,  the  road  ascends  an  inconsiderable  hill, 
now  called  Monte  Gualandro,  along  which  runs  the  boundary 
line  of  the  Estates  of  the  Church  and  Tuscany.  The  broad 
lake  lies  to  his  right  and  the  road  descends  into  a  crescent- 
shaped  plain,  skirted  on  the  left  by  hills  of  some  height,  while 
between  the  road  and  the  lake  the  ground  undulates  consider- 
ably. After  traversing  this  open  space  the  road  passes  through 
the  modern  village  of  Passignano,  and  ascends  a  second  hill. 
This  was  the  ground  Hannibal  chose  for  awaiting  Flaminius. 
He  placed  his  Balearian  slingers  and  light  troops  in  ambush 
among  the  hills  that  lay  to  the  left  of  the  narrow  plain  ;  he 
himself,  with  his  infantry,  lay  in  front  somewhere  near  the 
village  of  Passignano,  while  his  cavalry  were  ensconced  in  the 
uneven  ground  next  the  lake,  ready  to  attack  the  Romans  in 
flank  so  soon  as  they  were  fairly  in  the  plain.  While  the  Car- 
thaginians were  thus  disposed,  Flaminius  was  encamping  for 
the  night  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Monte  Gualandro.  In  the 
morning  a  thick  mist  hung  over  the  lake  and  low  lands,  bo  that 
as  the  Consul  descended  into  the  plain  above  described  he  could 
see  nothing.  Hannibal  suffered  the  Roman  van-guard,  con- 
sisting of  6000  men,  to  advance  beyond  Passignano  before  he 
gave  the  signal  for  attack.  As  these  men  crested  the  second 
hill,  they  heard  the  cries  of  battle  behind  them.  They  halted 
and  looked  anxiously  back,  but  could  sec  nothing  for  the  mist. 
Meantime  the  Consul,  with  the  main  army,  was  assailed  on  all 
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sides.  Charged  in  front  by  the  Spanish  and  African  infantry, 
on  his  right  flank  and  rear  by  the  Gauls  and  cavalry,  exposed 
on  his  left  flank  to  the  ceaseless  fire  of  the  slingers  and  javelin- 
men,  Flaminius  and  his  soldiers  did  all  that  brave  men  could. 
They  fought  valiantly  and  died  fighting.  Not  less  than  15,000 
Italians  fell  on  that  fatal  field.  Such  was  the  scene  disclosed  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  van-guard  when  the  mist  cleared  off.  Han- 
nibal now  sent  Maharbal  to  pursue  this  division,  which  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  Such  of  them  as  were  Romans  or  Latins 
were  all  thrown  into  chains ;  the  Italian  Allies  were  dismissed 
without  ransom.  Thus  did  Hannibal's  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
Rome  begin  to  show  itself ;  he  had  no  hope  of  subduing  Rome 
and  Italy  with  a  handful  of  Spanish  and  African  veterans. 
These  were  to  be  the  core  of  a  great  army,  to  be  made  up  of 
Italians,  who  (as  he  hoped)  would  join  his  victorious  standard, 
as  the  Gauls  had  already  done.  "  He  had  come,"  he  said, 
"  into  Italy,  not  to  fight  against  the  Italians,  but  to  fight  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Italians  against  Rome." 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasimene.  So  hot  was  the 
conflict  that  the  combatants  did  not  feel  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, which  overthrew  many  cities  of  Italy. 

§  17.  Stragglers  escaping  from  the  slaughter  soon  carried  the 
evil  tidings  to  Rome,  and  the  Praetor,  unable  to  extenuate  the 
loss,  came  into  the  Forum,  where  the  people  were  assembled, 
and  ascending  the  Rostra  uttered  the  brief  but  significant 
words :  "  We  have  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle."  Dreadful 
was  the  terror,  so  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Consul  was 
dead,  his  army  destroyed.  The  gates  were  thronged  with 
mothers  and  children,  eagerly  questioning  the  fugitives  about 
the  fate  of  their  sons,  and  fathers,  and  kinsfolk.  Every  hour 
Hannibal  was  expected  at  the  gates.  Three  days  passed  and 
he  came  not;  but  the  news  of  a  fresh  disaster  came.  Cn. 
Servilius,  the  other  Consul,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Hannibal's 
presence  in  Etruria,  resolved  to  join  his  colleague  immediately, 
and  sent  on  his  horse,  4000  strong,  as  an  earnest  of  his  own 
arrival.  Hannibal,  informed  of  their  approach,  detached  Ma- 
harbal with  a  division  of  cavalry  and  some  light-armed  troops  to 
intercept  them.  Half  of  the  Romans  were  cut  in  pieces,  the 
rest  returned  in  disorder  to  tell  the  Consul  that  he  was  too  late. 
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Amid  the  terror  which  prevailed  at  Rome  the  Senate  alone 
maintained  their  calmness.  They  sate,  without  adjournment, 
to  receive  intelligence  and  deliberate  on  measures  of  safety. 
It  was  resolved  (an  extraordinary  measure)  to  call  upon  the 
People  to  elect  a  Dictator,  the  person  recommended  being  Q. 
Fabiu3  Maximus,  a  man  of  known  discretion  and  reputed  skill ; 
M.  Minucius  Rufus  was  also  elected  as  his  Master  of  the  Horse.0 
Fabius  first  called  upon  the  gods  to  sanction  the  defence  of 
Rome,  consulted  the  Sibylline  books,  and  advised  the  Senate  to 
decree  a  "  sacred  spring,"  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  Sabines.p  Then,  collecting  the  troops  that  had  escaped 
from  the  slaughter,  and  filling  up  their  ranks  by  a  new  levy,  he 
sent  for  the  army  of  Servilius,  and  thus  with  four  legions  and 
their  auxiliary  troops  he  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

§  18.  Meanwhile  the  movements  of  Hannibal  had  relieved 
the  Romans  of  all  immediate  fear  of  seeing  him  at  the  gates. 
It  seems  that  he  had  little  hopes  of  the  Etruscans,  for  he 
straightway  left  their  country  and  passed  northwards  by  the 
Flaminian  Road.  He  presented  himself  before  the  colony  of 
Spoletum,  but  the  colonists  closed  their  gates,  and  he  passed 
upon  his  way  into  Picenum,  collecting  plunder  from  all  the 
Roman  settlements  as  he  went  Here  he  lay  quiet  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  As  the  weather  became  cooler,  he  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  into  Apulia,  still  plundering  as 
he  went.  The  soldiers  of  the  Alps  revelled  in  the  abundance 
of  Italy :  it  is  said  they  bathed  their  horses  in  wine.  But  the 
colonies  of  Luceria  and  Venusia,  as  of  old,  refused  entrance  to 
the  invader,  and  Hannibal  passed  the  Apennines  again  into 
Lower  Samnium,  where  Beneventum,  now  become  a  Colony, 
defied  him  like  the  rest. 

§  19.  By  this  time  Fabius  had  taken  the  field.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  risk  another  battle.  His  plan  for 
conducting  the  campaign  was  to  move  along  the  heights,  so  as 
to  keep  Hannibal  in  view,  cutting  off  his  supplies,  intercepting 
his  communications,  and  harassing  him  in  all  ways  without  a 
general  action.     This  was   not  for  Hannibal's   interest.     He 

°  Commonly,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Consul  nominated  the  Dictator  at 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Dictator  chose  his  own  Master  of  Horse. 
p  SeeChapt.  xix.  §  1. 
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wished  to  fight  another  great  battle  and  win  another  great 
victory  (the  things  were  synonymous  with  him),  in  order  that 
the  Samnites  and  other  Italians,  lately  conquered,  might  ven- 
ture to  rise  and  join  him.  It  was  no  doubt  with  the  purpose  of 
provoking  Fabius  to  a  battle,  or  of  showing  the  Italians  that 
the  Romans  dared  not  fight  him,  that  Hannibal  descended  from 
Beneventum  down  the  Vulturnus  into  the  rich  Falernian  Plain.q 
Here  dwelt  Roman  citizens ;  this  was  the  garden  of  Italy : 
would  not  the  Dictator  fight  to  defend  them  and  their  country 
from  the  spoiler  ?  No  :  Fabius  persisted  in  his  cautious  policy. 
He  closed  all  the  passes  leading  from  the  plain,  where  Han- 
nibal's soldiers  were  now  luxuriating,  and  waited  his  time 
patiently,  thinking  he  had  caught  the  invader  in  a  trap.  But 
the  wily  Carthaginian  eluded  him  by  a  simple  stratagem.  Col- 
lecting all  the  oxen  he  had  seized  in  this  favoured  region,  he 
ordered  fagots  to  be  tied  to  their  horns;  at  nightfall  these 
fagots  were  lighted,  and  the  animals  were  driven,  tossing  their 
heads  with  fright  and  waving  the  flames,  up  the  pass  which 
leads  from  Teanum  to  Allifae.  The  troops  who  guarded  the 
pass,  panic-stricken  by  the  strange  sight,  fled  to  the  heights  of 
Mount  Callicula,  and  left  free  passage  for  the  Carthaginian 
army.  When  morning  broke  Hannibal  was  gone ;  he  was 
lying  safely  encamped  near  Allifae.  From  thence  he  pursued 
his  devastating  course  through  the  Pelignian  and  Frentanian 
lands,  till  he  again  reached  Apulia,  and  there  fixed  on  a  strong 
position  near  Geronium  for  his  winter-quarters.  The  place  was 
warm  and  sunny  ;  corn  and  provisions  were  abundant. 

Fabius,  however  discomfited  by  Hannibal's  escape  from  Cam- 
pania, persisted  in  earning  his  name  of  The  Lingerer,*  and  fol- 
lowing Hannibal  as  before,  took  post  at  Larinum,  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

q  This  ifl  the  simple  statement  of  Polybius  (iii.  91).  The  well-known  story 
in  Livy  (xxii.  13),  that  Hannibal  told  the  guides  to  lead  him  to  Casinum  on  the 
Latin  road,  and  that  they  by  a  mistake  took  him  to  Casilinum  in  Campania,  is 
not  noticed  by  the  grayer  historian. 

r  Cunctator.    Every  one  knows  Ennius'  line,  borrowed  by  Virgil — 

"  Unus  homo  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem." 
But  not  every  one  knows  those  which  follow — 

"  Non  ponebat  enim  rumorea  ante  salutem; 
Ergo  magisque  magisque  viri  nunc  gloria  claret." 
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§  20.  He  was  now  recalled  to  Rome,  ostensibly  to  preside  at 
certain  sacred  offices,  but  really  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  He  found  the  people  much  discontented.  He  had 
been  in  command  of  two  Consular  armies  for  several  months, 
and  had  done,  it  was  said,  worse  than  nothing :  he  had  allowed 
the  lands  of  the  Roman  colonists  in  Apulia  and  Samnium,  the 
lands  of  Roman  citizens  in  Campania,  to  be  wasted  and  spoiled 
before  his  eyes.  These  discontents  were  fomented  by  Minucius, 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  openly  dissented  from  the  tactics 
of  his  commander,  and  declared  that  were  he  General-in-Chief 
he  would  try  the  fortune  of  another  battle.  Minucius  had  been 
left  in  command  at  Larinum,  and  though  charged  by  the  Dic- 
tator not  to  risk  an  action,  he  pushed  his  camp  forward  within 
two  miles  of  Hannibal,  and  gained  some  advantages  in  skir- 
mishing with  the  Carthaginian  foraging-parties.  This  raised 
his  self-opinion  still  higher,  and  he  sent  home  highly-coloured 
despatches  describing  his  successes.  Popular  feeling  rose  to  its 
height,  and  C.  Terentius  Varro  became  its  mouthpiece.  This 
man  was  a  petty  merchant  by  trade,  the  son  of  a  butcher ;  but 
he  had  been  Praetor  the  year  before,  and  was  now  candidate  for 
the  Consulship.  His  eloquence  was  great;  and  the  Senate 
were  obliged  to  consent  to  a  law  which  gave  Minucius  an  equal 
command  with  the  Dictator.  Fabius  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
quietly  gave  up  half  the  army  to  his  late  subordinate.  But  he 
was  soon  repaid  for  his  moderation.  Hannibal  discovered  the 
rash  character  of  the  new  commander,  and  drew  him  out  to 
battle,  having  previously  (according  to  his  wont)  concealed  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  field  of  battle.  Minucius 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  would  have  been  defeated  as  utterly  as 
Flaminius  at  Lake  Trasimene,  had  not  the  watchful  Fabius 
come  up  upon  his  rear,  so  as  to  baffle  the  flank  attack  of  the 
cavalry.  Hannibal  drew  off  his  men  ;  and  Minucius,  acknow- 
ledging Fabius  as  his  deliverer,  craved  his  pardon  and  resumed 
his  post  of  Master  of  the  Horse.  The  whole  army  returned  to 
its  old  quarters  at  Larinum. 

§  21.  Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  not  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  either  party.  Hannibal  had  hoped  that  ere  this 
all  Southern  Italy  would  have  risen  like  one  man  against  Rome. 
He  had  shown  himself  her  master  in  the  field ;  wherever  her 
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soldiers  had  dared  to  meet  his,  they  had  been  grievously  de- 
feated. He  had  shown  all  indulgence  for  Italian  prisoners, 
though  he  had  put  to  the  sword  all  Roman  and  Latin  citizens. 
But  not  one  city  had  yet  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him.  The 
Gauls  of  the  North  were  the  only  people  who  had  joined  him 
since  he  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Romans,  indeed,  continued  to 
suffer  cruelly,  and  their  ordinary  revenues  were  grievously  cur- 
tailed. It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  that  a  great  effort  must 
be  made  in  the  ensuing  campaign  ;  an  overpowering  force  was 
to  be  brought  against  Hannibal ;  he  was  to  be  crushed,  if  not 
by  skill,  by  numbers.  It  was  so  far  encouraging  that  the 
Allies  had  as  yet  remained  faithful ;  but  how  long  this  might 
last  no  one  could  tell.  Everything  concurred  in  showing  that 
another  battle  must  be  ventured. 

When  the  day  of  electing  the  Consuls  came,  out  of  six  can- 
didates C.  Terentius  Varro  alone  obtained  a  sufficient  number 
of  votes  in  any  tribe  to  be  returned.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  true  character  of  this  maa  His  vigorous  eloquence  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people :  but  so  much  is  plain,  that  he 
was  no  general,  and  his  election  was  esteemed  a  public  mis- 
fortune by  the  Senate.  Varro  himself  presided  at  the  election 
of  his  colleague,  when  the  Senate,  anxious  to  provide  an  able 
general,  induced  L.  iEmilius  Paullus  to  offer  himself  as  can- 
didate. Paullus  had  shown  his  ability  as  a  general  in  his 
former  Consulship,  when  (219  b.c.)  he  concluded  the  Ulyrian 
War  in  a  single  campaign.  But  his  character  for  integrity  was 
not  spotless,  and  his  manners  were  cold  and  haughty.  Yet  so 
earnestly  did  the  Senate  represent  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that 
he  was  returned  without  opposition. 

These  were  the  Consuls  chosen  to  fight  Hannibal.  Their 
four  legions  were  to  be  added  to  the  four  which  Fabius  had 
commanded  just  before,  and  which  were  still  in  the  field. 
These  eight  legions  were  raised  to  more  than  their  usual  com- 
plement," so  that  the  whole  army  to  be  commanded  by  the 
Consuls  must,  with  the  allied  force,  have  amounted  to  at  least 
80,000  foot  and  more  than  6000  horse. 

*  The  usual  complement  of  a  legion  at  this  time  was  4000  foot  and  200 
hone.  At  need,  this  was  raised  to  5000  foot  and  300  horse.  It  must  be 
alwayB  remembered  that  the  legions  of  every  Consular  army  were  rather  more 
than  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  Italian  Auxiliaries. 
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§  22.  The  season  for  the  third  campaign  opened  (b.c.  216). 
The  late  Consuls  (Atilius  had  succeeded  Flaminius),  now 
serving  as  Proconsuls,  had  moved  from  Larinum  southwards 
towards  Venusia,  and  had  busied  themselves  with  forming 
magazines  at  Canusium  and  Cannae  ;  and  on  the  plain  near  the 
latter  place  their  camp  was  formed.  Hannibal,  as  the  spring 
advanced,  suffered  much  from  want  of  corn,  for  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  supplies  at  Geronium;  and  having  by  this  time 
received  recruits  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment and  seized  the  Roman  magazine  at  Cannae,  encamping 
not  far  from  that  place,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus.  The 
Proconsuls  sent  home  word  of  this  disaster,  but  received  strict 
orders  to  continue  on  the  defensive  till  the  Consuls  arrived  to 
take  the  command.  Yet  it  was  some  time  before  this  took 
place,  certainly  not  till  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  for  the 
great  battle,  which  is  now  to  be  described,  was  fought  on  the 
2nd  of  August/  and  it  was  fought  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Consuls. 

§  23.  The  Consuls  found  the  army  about  two  days'  march 
from  Hannibal :  they  immediately  moved  to  his  neighbourhood, 
with  the  intention  of  offering  battle.  But  when  Paullus  ob- 
served the  open  plain  on  which  Hannibal  lay,  he  was  desirous 
to  put  off  an  engagement,  and  manoeuvre  so  as  to  draw  the 
enemy  into  ground  less  favourable  for  the  action  of  cavalry. 
Varro,  however,  knowing  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  have  the 
matter  brought  to  a  speedy  issue,  thought  otherwise ;  and  now 
appeared  the  evil  of  both  Consuls  being  joined  in  command  of 
the  same  army.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  arrangement  which 
had  answered  so  ill  last  year  with  Fabius  and  Minucius,  with 
this  additional  evil,  that  the  Consuls,  instead  of  dividing  the 
army  between  them,  took  the  command  of  the  whole  on 
alternate  days.  A  plan  more  expressly  calculated  to  prevent 
unity  of  action  could  not  have  been  devised.  But  the  Consuls 
were,  by  the  constitution,  equal,  and  Varro  was  far  too  con- 
fident of  success  to  give  way  to  his  more  experienced  colleague, 
^Emilius  felt  bitterly  the  truth  of  Fabius'  parting  injunction : 

*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Roman  Calendar  was  in  error,  and  that 
the  battle  was  really  fought  earlier  in  the  year.  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  anno 
216. 
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"  Remember  that  you  will  have  to  oppose  not  only  Hannibal, 
but  Varro." 

On  the  first  day  of  his  sole  command,  Varro  moved  the 
whole  army  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  between  Cannae 
and  the  sea,  so  that  the  river  only  separated  the  Roman  camp 
from  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  Next  day  yEmilius  fortified  a 
smaller  camp  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  fronting  Hannibal,  so 
as  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  resolutely  declined 
battle.  On  the  third  day,  however,  when  morning  broke,  the 
red  standard,  which  was  the  Roman  signal  for  battle,  was  seen 
flying  from  Varro's  tent  The  men  rejoiced  at  this ;  they  were 
sick  of  their  long  inactivity ;  they  were  confident  in  their  num- 
bers, and  the  resolution  of  their  favourite  Varro  was  highly 
applauded. 

§  24.  When  /Emilius  found  that  a  battle  must  be  fought  on 
the  plain  of  Cannae,  he  did  his  best  to  support  his  colleague. 
The  whole  army  was  drawn  up  nearly  facing  south,  with  the 
right  resting  on  the  river  Aufidus.  The  Roman  cavalry,  only 
2400  strong,  were  on  this  right  flank  ;  the  left  was  covered  in 
like  manner  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies.  ^Emilius  commanded 
on  the  right,  Varro  on  the  left ;  the  centre  was  under  the  orders 
of  Servilius  and  Atilius,  the  Proconsuls.  It  must  be  especially 
observed  that  the  Legionaries  and  Allied  Infantry  were  not 
drawn  up,  as  usual,  in  an  open  and  far-extended  line,  leaving 
considerable  gaps  between  each  manipulus ;  but  that  the  ranks 
were  deepened  and  closed  up  almost  like  the  Phalanx.  It  has 
been  above  observed  how  serviceable  the  Phalanx  was  on  plain 
ground ;  and  probably  the  Consuls  imagined  that  by  this  order 
they  might  offer  a  more  complete  resistance  to  the  formidable 
cavalry  of  Hannibal,  which  might  be  expected  to  break  itself 
against  these  compact  masses  of  infantry. 

But  Hannibal  skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  close  array, 
and  formed  his  line  of  battle  accordingly.  He  had  crossed  the 
river  early,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Romans  in  motion.  The 
Spanish  and  Gallic  Infantry,  which  were  much  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  the  Romans,  he  drew  out  in  an  extended  line,  equal  in 
length  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  much  less  deep  and  massive. 
This  line  advanced  in  a  convex  form,  and  at  either  end  he 
placed  his  Africans,  armed  with  the  spoils  of  former  battles,  so 
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as  to  form  two  flanking  columns  of  narrow  front  but  great 
depth.  He  himself,  with  his  brother  Mago,  commanded  the 
infantry.  On  his  left  flank,  next  the  river,  were  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  commanded  by  an  officer  named 
Hasdrubal,  not  the  brother  of  the  General.  On  the  right  were 
the  Numidian  light  horse,  under  the  orders  of  the  fiery  Ma- 
harbaL 

Hannibal  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  the  battle. 
He  had  ascended  an  eminence  to  gain  a  better  view  of  the 
Roman  lines ;  and  as  he  stood  surveying  them,  surrounded  by 
his  officers,  one  of  them,  named  Gisgo,  remarked  on  "the 
wonderful  numbers  "  of  the  enemy.  "  Ah,"  said  Hannibal, 
"there  is  one  thing  about  them  more  wonderfiil  than  their 
numbers."  Gisgo  asked  what  he  meant.  "  Why,"  replied  the 
General,  "  in  all  that  vast  number  there  is  not  one  man  called 
Gisgo."  The  laugh  that  was  caused  by  this  sally  encouraged 
those  who  heard  not  the  words.  The  gaiety  of  the  General 
was  taken  as  an  earnest  of  victory. 

§  25.  After  some  indecisive  skirmishing  between  the  light 
troops,  the  real  battle  began  with  a  conflict  on  the  river- side 
between  the  Roman  cavalry  and  the  horse  of  Hasdrubal.  The 
latter  were  greatly  superior  in  force,  and  charged  with  such 
effect  as  to  drive  the  Roman  horse  across  the  river. 

Meantime  the  Roman  legions,  and  their  allied  infantry,  ad- 
vanced steadily  against  Hannibal's  centre.  The  long  crescent- 
shaped  line  above  described  was  quite  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock.  Nor  had  the  General  expected  it.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  instructed  the  centre  to  fall  back,  so  that  the  whole  line, 
instead  of  being  convex,  should  become  concave  ;  and  then  the 
whole  line  was  to  retire  slowly,  in  order  to  draw  the  Roman 
masses  on  between  the  African  flanking  columns.  This  order 
was  obeyed  with  great  precision.  The  Romans  pressed  eagerly 
on  the  retiring  foe ;  but  as  they  advanced,  the  Africans,  on 
either  hand,  wheeled  half-round  opposite  ways,  and  attacked 
the  Romans  on  both  flanks.  The  latter,  jammed  together,  and 
assailed  on  both  sides,  fell  into  great  disorder,  very  few  of  their 
vast  army  being  able  to  use  their  weapons.  But  the  Consul 
iEmilius,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  sling,  In  an  early  part 
of  the  action,  and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  the  Roman 
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cavalry  keep  their  ground,  contrived  to  restore  some  sort  of 
order ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  battle  was  not  lost ;  when 
Hasdrubal  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  legions,  and  the  rout  be- 
came complete. 

This  able  officer,  after  destroying  the  Roman  cavalry,  had 
led  his  heavy  horse  round  to  the  other  wing,  where  he  found 
the  Numidians,  engaged  with  the  allied  cavalry.  The  latter 
being  borne  down  by  the  whole  force  of  Hannibal's  cavalry, 
speedily  turned  their  backs ;  and  Hasdrubal,  leaving  Maharbal 
to  pursue  them,  made  that  decisive  charge  upon  the  rear  of  the 
legions,  which  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army. 

Then  the  battle  became  a  mere  massacre.  The  Romans 
and  Allies,  mingled  in  a  disorderly  mass,  were  cut  down  on  all 
sides.  The  Consul  ^Emilius  fell.  Varro,  with  but  seventy 
horsemen,  escaped  to  Venusia,  Other  parties  of  fugitives  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Canusium  ;  some  thousands  took  refuge  in 
the  camps.  But  on  the  bloody  field  that  evening  there  lay 
dead,  at  the  lowest  computation,  more  than  40,000  Roman 
foot  and  3,000  horse.  The  loss  in  the  cavalry  involved  the 
death  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  men  at 
Rome.  With  them  had  fallen  one  Consul,  both  the  Proconsuls, 
both  the  Quaestors,  one-and-twenty  out  of  eight-and-forty  Tri- 
bunes, and  not  less  than  eighty  Senators.  And  to  add  to  this, 
all  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  surrendered  at  discretion 
next  day.  Hannibal's  loss  is  variously  stated  at  from  six  to 
eight  thousand.0 

§  26.  This  then  was  the  battle  of  Cannae.  History  does  not 
record  any  defeat  more  complete,  and  very  few  more  murderous. 
The  great  army  levied  to  conquer  Hannibal  had  been  annihi- 
lated. The  feverish  anxiety  with  which  all  men  at  Rome  fol- 
lowed the  Consuls  to  the  field  may  be  imagined ;  those  who 
stayed  behind  in  horrible  suspense,   flocked   to  the  temples, 

*  The  slaughter  in  ancient  battles  was  much  greater  than  in  modern.  At 
Waterloo  the  English  loss  in  killed  and  wormded  was  about  15,000,  the  French 
more  than  double.  The  killed  are  generally  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
But  in  ancient  battles  we  never  hear  of  wounded;  for  in  ancient  battles  the  con- 
flict was  hand  to  hand,  and  few  were  left  wounded  on  the  field.  In  these, 
also,  the  lines  were  generally  much  closer  and  deeper,  and  the  attack  took 
place  along  the  whole  line  instead  of  on  single  points;  so  that,  in  case  of  a  de- 
feat, the  conquered  army  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
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offered  vows,  consulted  the  auguries,  raked  up  omens  and  pro- 
phecies, left  no  means  untried  to  divine  the  issue  of  the  coming 
battle.  What  must  have  been  the  dismay,  what  the  amaze- 
ment, with  which  they  received  the  first  uncertain  tidings  of 
defeat !  what  the  despair,  what  the  stupor,  which  the  dreadful 
reality  produced  I 

Among  the  fugitives  who  came  in  with  the  tidings,  was  a 
Tribune  of  the  Legions,  Cn.  Lentulus  by  name.  As  he  rode 
off  the  field,  he  had  seen  iEmilius  the  Consul  sitting  on  a  stone, 
mortally  wounded.  He  had  dismounted  and  offered  him  his 
horse.  But,  "  No,"  the  Consul  replied,  "  my  hours  are  num- 
bered :  go  thou  to  Rome,  seek  out  Q.  Fabius,  and  bid  him 
prepare  to  defend  the  city  :  tell  him  that  iEmilius  dies,  as  he 
lived,  mindful  of  his  precepts  and  example."  To  Fabius^  in- 
deed, all  eyes  were  now  turned.  The  Senate  instantly  met ; 
and  at  his  motion,  each  Senator  was  invested  with  the  power 
of  a  magistrate  ;  they  were  to  prevent  all  public  lamentations  ;x 
to  hinder  the  people  from  meeting  in  the  Forum,  lest  they 
should  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  peace ;  to  keep  the  gates 
well  guarded,  suffering  no  one  to  pass  in  or  out  without  a 
special  order.  Every  one  feared  to  see  the  army  of  Hannibal 
defiling  through  the  Apennines  upon  the  plain  of  Latium. 
§  27.  What  the  Romans  feared  the  Carthaginians  desired. 
Only  send  me  on,"  said  Maharbal  eagerly  to  the  General, 
with  the  cavalry,  and  within  five  days  thou  shalt  sup  in  the 
CapitoL"  But  Hannibal  thought  otherwise.  His  army  was 
small ;  he  was  totally  unprovided  with  materials  for  a  siege ; 
Rome  was  strongly  fortified.  He  felt  that  the  mere  appearance 
of  his  army  before  the  walls  would  rather  rouse  to  action  than 
terrify  into  submission ;  and  meanwhile  the  golden  time  for 
raising  the  Sam  nit  es  and  other  nations  of  Italy  might  be  lost 
Already  was  he  in  negotiation  with  the  leading  men  at  Capua, 
a  city  second  only  to  Rome  in  point  of  size,  superior  probably 
in  wealth.  To  this  place  he  resolved  to  march  as  soon  as  his 
men  were  rested.  When  their  Allies  had  deserted,  Rome 
must  agree  to  his  terms,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  a 
siege* 

*  •£$*  iJ«  xXft/fit  Xl^tmfUt  f**y*t'  ti  m  et*wn 
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He  resolved,  however,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  Romans,  and 
accordingly  sent  ten  of  the  chief  men  among  his  prisoners,  with 
offers  to  hold  all  whom  he  had  taken  to  ransom.  The  Senate, 
on  the  motion  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  a  man  who  had  in- 
herited the  stern  decision  of  his  ancestor,  refused  to  admit  the 
messengers  to  an  audience,  and  ordered  all  to  return,  as  they 
had  bound  themselves,  to  Hannibal's  camp.  One  man  con- 
ceived that  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  because  he  had  gone 
back  to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having  forgotten  something. 
But  the  Senate  sent  him  back  with  his  companions.  Hannibal 
was  greatly  provoked  at  this  almost  contemptuous  reply  to  his 
advances.  He  immediately  sold  the  greater  part  of  his  pri- 
soners into  slavery.  This  was  but  the  common  custom  of  the 
times.  But  besides  this,  he  reserved  the  bravest  and  noblest 
youths,  in  order  to  fight  as  gladiators  for  the  amusement  of 
his  army ;  and  when  they  refused  to  submit  to  this  degrada- 
tion, he  put  them  to  death  by  torture.*  The  fact  shows,  that 
in  moments  of  passion  Hannibal  was  too  justly  liable  to  the 
accusation  of  barbarous  cruelty. 

§  28.  The  Senate  were  now  busily  occupied  in  taking  all 
steps  possible  for  the  safety  of  Rome.  The  public  horror  was 
increased  by  a  discovery  that  two  Vestal  virgins  had  been  guilty 
of  unchastity.  One  was,  as  the  law  directed,  buried  alive ;  the 
other  avoided  the  dreadful  penalty  by  self-inflicted  death.  To 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  Fabius  Pictor  was  sent  to  consult 
the  Greek  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  by  the  orders  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  a  Greek  man  and  woman  and  a  Gaulish  man  and 
woman  were  buried  alive  in  the  Forum,  according  to  the  same 
horrid  practice  used  in  the  last  great  Gallic  War.1  But  to 
these  superstitious  rites  were  added  wiser  precautions.  Fabius, 
with  the  coolness  of  age  and  experience,  continued  to  direct 
their  measures.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  Praetors, 
was  at  Ostia  with  some  troops  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and 
one  legion.  He  was  ordered  to  bring  these  troops  to  Rome, 
while  he  himself  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  fugitives 
in  Apulia.  For  by  this  time  despatches  had  arrived  from 
Varro,  stating  that  he  had  been  joined  by  about  four  thousand 

*  This  is  noticed  by  Dio  CauiuB,  and  others.    Comp.  Polyb.  i.  62. 

*  See  Chapt.  xxvU.  §  18. 
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men  at  Venusia,  and  that  about  the  same  number  had  assem- 
bled at  Canusium  under  App.  Claudius,  young  P.  Scipio  (now 
about  nineteen  years  of  age),  and  other  legionary  Tribunes. 
It  was  added,  that  some  of  the  young  nobles  at  Canusium, 
headed  by  a  Metellus,  despairing  of  the  Republic,  had  formed 
a  plan  to  fly  from  Italy  and  offer  their  services  to  some  foreign 
prince ;  that  young  Scipio  had  gone  instantly  to  the  lodgings 
of  Metellus,  and  standing  over  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  had 
made  him  swear  that  neither  would  he  desert  the  Republic, 
nor  allow  others  to  do  so  ;  that  to  support  the  noble  conduct  of 
Scipio,  Varro  had  himself  transferred  his  head-quarters  to 
Canusium,  and  was  using  all  his  efforts  to  collect  and  organise 
the  remains  of  the  defeated  army. 

On  the  arrival  of  Marcellus  at  Canusium,  Varro  set  out  to 
Rome,  to  make  a  personal  report  of  his  conduct  With  what 
feelings  he  approached  the  city  may  be  imagined.  But  as  he 
drew  near,  the  Senate  and  People  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
publicly  thanked  him,  "  for  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the 
Republic.' '  History  presents  no  nobler  spectacle  than  this. 
Had  he  been  a  Carthaginian  general,  he  would  have  been 
crucified. 

The  Dictator  ordered  levies  in  Rome  and  Latium.  But  the 
immense  losses  sustained  in  the  three  past  years  had  thinned 
the  ranks  of  those  who  were  on  the  military  list.  From  the 
action  on  the  Ticinus  to  Cannae,  the  loss  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies  could  not  have  been  less  than  80,000  men.  And 
therefore,  while  the  regular  levies  were  slowly  proceeding,  the 
Dictator  proposed  to  buy  8000  slaves  from  their  masters  to 
serve  as  light  troops ;  and  also  to  enrol  debtors,  prisoners,  and 
other  persons  by  law  incapable  of  serving  in  the  Roman  Le- 
gions. Marcellus  had  by  this  time  drawn  the  eight  or  ten 
thousand  fugitives  from  Canusium  into  Campania,  and  taken 
his  post  at  Casilinum,  close  to  Capua.  All  commanders  were 
instructed  to  keep  to  the  defensive  system  of  Fabius,  and  on  no 
account  to  risk  another  battle. 

§  29.  Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  advanced  through  Samnium 
to  Capua,  where  he  found  all  prepared  to  receive  him.  The 
Senate,  which  was  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  was  dismissed,  and 
the  chief  power  committed  to  a  popular  leader,  named  Pacuvius 
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Calavius.  The  first  act  of  this  man  was  to  seize  on  all  Romans 
resident  in  the  city  and  put  them  to  death ;  he  then  made  an 
agreement  with  Hannibal  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  should 
exercise  authority  in  Capua,  but  that  all  the  magistrates,  as 
heretofore,  should  be  of  their  own  choice ;  and  he  demanded 
that  300  Roman  prisoners  should  be  put  into  his  hands  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  300  Capuan  knights  who  were  serving 
in  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily.  Hannibal  agreed  to  all  their 
demands,  and  entered  this  great  and  wealthy  city  in  triumph. 
One  man  only,  by  name  Decius  Magius,  ventured  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  Pacuvius.  Hannibal  treated  him  with  mag- 
nanimous clemency,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  him 
off  to  Africa.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  party  held  their  peace, 
and  were  suffered  to  remain  in  Capua. 

§  30.  All  Southern  Italy  had  by  this  time  declared  in  Han- 
nibal's favour.  Most  of  the  Apulians,  the  Hirpinian  and  Cau- 
dinian  Samnites,  the  Surrentines,  most  of  the  Lucanians,  the 
Bruttians,  and  all  the  Greek  cities  of  the  South  which  were 
not  held  by  Roman  garrisons,  welcomed  him  as  their  deliverer. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  were  now  about  to  realise  his  great  project 
of  raising  Italy  in  insurrection  against  Rome. 

He  was  obliged  to  send  detachments  of  his  army  into  these 
several  districts ;  and  he  employed  what  small  force  he  still 
retained  in  attempting  to  gain  possession  of  the  cities  in  the 
plains  of  Campania.  Nuceria,  Acerrae,  and  some  other  places, 
submitted  as  Capua  had  done.  But  Neapolis  and  Cumae  closed 
their  gates ;  aud  the  Senate  of  Nola,  fearing  that  the  people 
might  rise  against  them,  as  at  Capua,  sent  for  Marcellus  to 
Casilinum.  This  bold  and  enterprising  officer  threw  himself 
into  the  city,  and  by  a  successful  sally  repulsed  Hannibal  from 
the  gates.  He  then  seized  and  executed  seventy  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  treason,  and  entrenched  himself  strongly  in 
a  fixed  camp  near  the  city.  Hannibal  being  thus  repulsed 
from  Nola,  determined  to  invest  Casilinum,  which  from  its 
close  proximity  to  Capua  was  likely  to  prove  a  troublesome 
neighbour.*  The  garrison  held  out  obstinately ;  but  as  Mar- 
cellus dared  not  risk  an  action  to  relieve  them,  they  were  at 

*  Casilinum  ia  the  modern  Capua.     It  lies  on  the  river.    The  site  of  the 
ancient  Capua  La  about  two  miles  eastward,  on  an  eminence. 
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length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Carthaginian.  This  was  almost 
the  only  town  in  Italy  which  he  took  by  a  regular  siege. 

§  31.  Hannibal  now  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Capua,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  succours  from  home.  Soon  after  the 
battle  he  had  sent  off  his  brother  Mago  to  carry  home  the 
tidings  of  his  great  success.  For  three  years  he  had  pursued 
a  career  of  victory  unassisted  by  the  Government :  Rome  was 
at  his  feet :  he  only  wanted  force  enough  to  crush  her.  In 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  victory  of  Cannae,  Mago  poured 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate-house  a  bushel  of  gold  rings, 
which  had  been  worn  by  Roman  knights  who  had  fallen  on 
that  fatal  field.  But  the  jealous  Government,  headed  by  a 
Hanno,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Barcine  family,  listened  coldly 
to  Mago's  words :  they  asked  "  whether  erne  Roman  or  Latin 
citizen  had  joined  Hannibal  ?b  He  wanted  men  and  money  : 
what  more  could  he  want,  had  he  lost  the  battle  instead  of 
winning  it?"  At  length,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  Mago 
should  carry  reinforcements  to  Hannibal.  But  the  war  in  Spain 
soon  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  that  these  succours  were 
diverted  to  this  nearer  danger,  and  Mago  was  ordered  to  lead 
them  to  the  support  of  his  brother  Hasdrubal  in  that  country. 
All  that  reached  Hannibal  was  a  paltry  force  of  4000  Numidian 
horse,  with  about  forty  elephants,  and  a  stinted  supply  of  money. 

§  32.  Perhaps  the  General  had  not  expected  much  from  this 
quarter.  No  doubt  the  person  to  whom  he  looked  for  chief 
support  was  his  brother  Hasdrubal  in  Spain.  But  here,  too,  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
P.  Scipio,  the  Consul  of  the  year  218  b.c,  when  he  returned 
from  Marseilles  to  Pisa,  had  sent  on  his  brother  Cneius  with 
proconsular  command  into  Spain,  according  to  the  original 
orders  of  the  Senata  The  wisdom  of  this  step  was  fully  proved 
by  the  event.  Cn.  Scipio  landed  at  Emporium  (Ampurias),  an 
old  Greek  colony.  Within  the  year  he  had  driven  Hanno 
across  the  Ebro,  and  recovered  the  Roman  dominion  in  Spain. 
In  the  next  year,  the  year  of  Trasimene,  he  defeated  Hasdrubal 
by  sea,  ravaged  the  coast  up  to  the  suburbs  of  New  Carthage, 
and  made  large  booty  in  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  P.  Scipio 
joined  his  brother  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year ;  and  by 

b  Compare  Chapt.  xxxvii.  §19. 
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the  time  that  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  made  Hannibal  master  of 
Southern  Italy,  the  two  brothers  had  subdued  all  Northern  Spain. 

§  33.  Hannibal's  hopes,  therefore,  of  reinforcements  for  the 
next  campaign  rested  with  his  new  Italian  allies.  The  addi- 
tional cavalry  and  elephants  from  Carthage  would  still  give 
him  the  command  of  the  open  country.  But  the  Romans  liad 
learnt  wisdom  by  sore  experience,  and  Hannibal  could  not 
expect  to  win  great  victories,  such  as  had  marked  his  three 
first  campaigns.  What  he  wanted  was  a  good  engineer  corps 
and  siege  apparatus,  to  take  the  Latin  Colonies  and  other  Free 
Towns,  which  even  in  the  districts  that  had  joined  him  still 
maintained  the  cause  of  Rome.  Why  he  did  not  employ  his 
winter  at  Capua  in  organising  a  force  of  this  nature  we  know 
not  Whether  it  was  that  he  thought  Rome  was  too  much 
weakened  to  make  head  against  him,  or  whether  the  Italians 
were  jealous  of  his  authority,  and,  fearing  to  make  him  their 
master,  never  provided  him  with  any  efficient  force,  we  know 
not  The  clear  narrative  of  Polybius  deserts  us  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae ;  and  the  history  of  Iivy,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
fails  in  all  that  precise  information  which  would  account  for 
Hannibal's  apparent  remissness  during  the  winter.  But,  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  he  was  never  able  to  take  towns  by  force  ; 
and  the  Romans  never  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  winning 
another  great  battle.  Consequently  all  the  Latin  Colonies  and 
Free  Towns  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  and  Hannibal  was 
only  half  master  even  of  Southern  Italy. 

§  34.  The  Romans,  for  their  part,  passed  the  winter  in  the 
most  active  preparations.  The  first  step  necessary  was  to  fill 
up  the  numerous  vacancies  caused  in  the  Senate  by  the  late 
disastrous  battles.  It  appeared,  on  calling  over  the  list,  that 
not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  members  were 
missing.  Sp.  Carvilius  proposed  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
Senate  by  admitting  the  chief  citizens  of  the  Latin  towns.  But 
this  liberal  proposal,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  need  of  the 
time,  was  indignantly  put  aside ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  commit 
the  whole  business  to  the  care  of  a  Dictator,  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  person  chosen  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the 
same  who  had  been  sent  as  chief  ambassador  to  Carthage  in 
the  year  219  b.c.     He  was  an  old  man,  universally  respected  ; 
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and  the  way  he  discharged  the  duty  laid  upon  him  gave  great 
satisfaction.  The  bravest  and  the  worthiest  men  were  named 
as  the  new  members.0  The  Consuls  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  and  L.  Postumius,  who  was 
now  Praetor  commanding  in  Cisalpiue  Gaul.  But  before  the  Ides 
of  March  came  the  sad  intelligence  that  Postumius  with  all  his 
army  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Gauls.  Fabius  Maximus  himself 
was  elected  Consul  for  the  third  time,  to  supply  his  place. 
Marcellus  and  Varro  were  to  remain  in  command  as  Proconsuls. 

Yet  to  support  the  vast  expenses  of  the  war  means  were 
scanty,  for  the  revenues  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy  were 
cut  off.  The  direct  taxes  were  doubled  ;d  and  to  regulate  the 
collection  of  this  impost,  three  Commissioners e  were  appointed 
by  a  special  law.  The  Praetors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
informed  that  they  must  raise  money  to  pay  their  forces  within 
their  Provinces ;  and,  fortunately  for  Rome,  King  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  supplied  money  to  her  treasury  even  in  her  most  ex- 
hausted state.  But  he  died  at  the  close  of  this  year/  and  it  was 
well  known  that  both  these  provinces  were  on  the  eve  of  revolt 

§  35.  It  must  have  been  a  further  discouragement  to  find 
that  Hannibal  had  entered  into  negociations  with  Philip  King 
of  Macedon.  Messengers  bearing  letters  from  the  King  to 
Hannibal  were  taken  on  their  way  to  Capua.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  the  danger  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter  was 
averted ;  but  for  the  future  the  prospect  was  made  more  gloomy. 
Yet  nothing  availed  to  break  the  courage  or  shake  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Senate. 

Few  things,  probably,  could  mark  the  public  feeling  more 
than  a  law  which  was  passed  in  the  next  year  at  the  instance 
of  the  Tribune  Oppius,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  that  any 
woman  should  wear  a  gay-coloured  dress,  or  have  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  gold  to  ornament  her  person,  and  that  none 
should  approach  within  a  mile  of  any  city  or  town  in  a  car 
drawn  by  horses.  Public  need  must  be  very  urgent  before  it 
is  possible  to  restrain  private  expense  by  enactments  so  rigid  as 
those  of  the  Oppian  Law. 

c  See  Chapt.  xxxv.  §  9.  d  Chapt.  xxxvi.  §§  8  and  9. 

•   Triumviri  mensurii,  Liv.  xxiii.  22. 

'  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  2G7,  Not.  (Ed.  2). 
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SECOND  PUNIC  WAR.     SECOND  PERIOD  (215-211  B.C.). 

§  1.  Fabius  and  his  coadjutors.  §  2.  Plan  of  the  campaign  on  both  sides. 
§  3.  Gracchus  attacks  theCapuans:  Marcel  1  us  bailies  from  Nola  and  defeats 
a  division  of  the  Carthaginians.  §  4.  Fabius  sets  aside  the  election  of  the 
Tribes.  §  -r>.  Decree  with  respect  to  the  soldiers  of  Cannae.  §  6.  Hanno 
fails  before  Beneventum,  Hannibal  before  Tarentum.  §  7.  Uncertainty  of 
Hannibal's  position  in  Southern  Italy.  §  8.  War  declared  against  Philip 
of  Hacedon.  §  9.  Insurrection  in  Sardinia.  §  10.  Death  of  Hiero,  and 
revolt  of  Syracuse.  §  11.  Marccllus  takes  Leontini  and  begins  siege  of 
Syracuse.  §  12.  Extent  of  Syracuse.  §13.  Vigorous  defence :  Archimedes: 
general  defection  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  §  1-1.  Capture  of  Syracuse.  §  15. 
War  still  maintained  by  Epicydes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  African  Mutin : 
Ovation  of  Marccllus.  §  16.  Leevinus  in  Sicily:  the  war  ended  by  the  de- 
sertion of  Mutin.  §  17.  Hannibal  surprises  Tarentum,  and  blockades  the 
Citadel.  §  18.  Capua  besieged  by  Fulvius  and  Appius.  §  19.  Siege  raised 
by  Hannibal :  heavy  losses  sustained  by  several  Roman  commanders.  §  20. 
Siege  of  Capua  resumed:  the  place  completely  invested.  §  21.  Hannibal's 
endeavour  to  relieve  it  by  a  march  upon  Rome.  §  22.  Surrender  and 
punishment  of  Capua.  §  23.  Prospects  of  Hannibal.  §  24.  The  war  in 
Spain :  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios. 

§  1.  The  three  first  campaigns  of  this  great  war  have  been  nar- 
rated somewhat  explicitly,  because  of  the  remarkable  nature  of 
the  events.  It  would  not  suit  the  plan  of  this  work  to  pursue 
the  same  course  with  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Nor  indeed  is 
it  possible  to  do  so  satisfactorily.  For  here  (as  we  have  said) 
the  narrative  of  Polybius  fails  us,  and  we  are  left  to  the  guidance 
of  Livy,  whose  account  of  military  movements  is  always 
extremely  vague. 

The  first  period  closed  with  the  revolt  of  Capua.  That  which 
now  claims  our  attention  ends  with  the  recovery  of  that  im- 
portant city  by  the  Romans. 

In  times  of  danger  and  difficulty,  the  chief  power  of  a 
Republic  usually  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  who  is 
thought  capable  of  saving  the  state.  At  Rome,  after  the  battle 
of  Canine,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  became  for  some  years  the 
virtual  chief  of  Senate  and  People.     He  was  great-grandson 
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of  that  Q.  Fabius  who  won  so  high  a  name  in  the  Second 
Samnite  War.  He  was  already  an  old  man  ;  more  than  seventy 
summers  had  passed  over  his  head.  His  disposition  was  so  mild 
or  so  apathetic  that  he  was  known  by  the  popular  name  of 
Ovicula,  or  the  Lamb.  His  abilities  seem  not  to  have  been 
great.  His  merit  was  that  he  had  the  hardihood  to  avow  his 
belief  that  the  Roman  militia  were  no  match  for  Hannibal's 
veterans,  and  had  the  courage  to  act  on  his  belief.  The  cautious 
system  which  he  had  practised  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasi- 
mene  had  excited  discontent ;  but  the  great  defeat  of  Cannae  had 
most  unhappily  vindicated  its  wisdom.  For  some  years  it  was 
rigorously  carried  out  by  commanders  more  skilful  in  war  than 
Fabius  himself. 

Of  these  coadjutors  the  ablest  was  unquestionably  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as  Fabius  was 
called  the  Shield.  He  also  was  past  the  middle  age,  being  at 
this  time  more  than  fifty.  In  his  first  consulship  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Insubrian  Gauls  ;a 
and  his  name  now  stood  very  high,  for  having  given  the  first 
check  to  Hannibal  in  his  career  of  victory.b  Marcellus  was  a 
true  Roman  soldier,  prompt  and  bold  in  action,  resolute  in  ad- 
versity, stern  and  unyielding  in  disposition,  blunt  and  illiterate, 
yet  not  without  touches  of  finer  feeling,  as  was  proved  at  the 
siege  of  Syracuse. 

With  him  must  be  mentioned  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  a 
man  of  humane  and  kindly  temper,  and  possessing  high  talents 
for  command.  Had  he  not  been  cut  off  so  early,  he  might  have 
rivalled  the  fame  of  Marcellus. 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who,  like  Marcellus,  had  already  been 
twice  Consul,  disdained  not  for  the  two  following  years  to  act 
as  Praetor  of  the  City.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Fabius 
and  the  Senate,  and  this  office  gave  him,  in  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  the  Consuls,  the  whole  management  of  the  home 
government.  He  was  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  discreet 
and  cautious  as  Fabius  himself,  but  more  active,  energetic,  and 
relentless. 

These  and  other  able  men  kept  Hannibal  in  check  by  acting 
on  the  defensive  system  of  Fabius.     When  by  this  means  the 

*  Above,  Chapt.  xzz.  §  15.  b  Chapt.  xxxi.  §  30. 
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strength  of  the  Republic  was  recruited,  Scipio  came  forward  as 
the  author  of  an  offensive  system.  But  for  the  next  few  years, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  the  eye  over  the  list  of  Consuls,  to 
see  how  that  office  was  limited  to  those  whom  Fabius,  as  the 
Senate's  Minister  for  War,  approved.0 

§  2.  The  plan  of  war  now  adopted  was  of  the  following  kind. 
The  two  Consuls  and  a  Proconsul  were  stationed  in  Campania, 
each  with  two  legions  and  their  auxiliary  cohorts.  In  the  pre- 
sent year  Fabius  took  post  on  the  Latin  road,  between  Cales 
and  Casilinum ;  Gracchus  occupied  an  entrenched  camp  near 
Sinuessa;  and  Marcellus  continued  in  his  old  quarters  near 
Nola.  Thus  these  commanders  were  always  ready  to  harass 
Capua,  and  were  also  able  to  make  forays  into  Samnium, 
Apulia,  and  Lucania,  whenever  Hannibal  was  absent  Their 
communication  with  the  sea  was  maintained  by  the  great  sea- 
ports of  Naples  and  Cumae. 

Hannibal,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  strong  camp  on  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Tifata  above  Capua.  But  he  was  often  obliged 
to  move  his  forces  into  the  south,  leaving  the  Capuans  to  defend 
themselves.  He  sent  Hanno  son  of  Bomilcar,  with  a  small 
division,  into  Bruttii,  to  reassure  his  friends  in  that  quarter, 
and  collect  recruits.  The  Greek  towns  of  Locri  and  Croton  fell 
into  the  hands  of  this  commander ;  but  the  Romans  retained  a 
firm  hold  of  Rhegium,  Thurii,  Metapontum,  and  Tarentum.  We 
have  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  Hannibal's  army : 
but  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  small ;  we  never  find  him  able 
to  act  in  force  both  in  Campania  and  in  the  south. 

§  3.  He  soon  came  in  collision  with  the  Consul  Gracchus. 
This  general  was  in  his  camp  at  Sinuessa,  busily  employed  in 

c  Those  who  seem  to  have  been  opposed  to  Fabius  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk.    The  Patrician  Consul  stands  first  in  each  year. 

215  B.C.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  ill.  211  B.C.  *P.  Sulpicius  Galba. 


Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 


Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 


214  —   Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  iv.  i  210  —    *M.  Valerius  Levinus. 


M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  iii. 
213   —    Q.  Fabius,  son  of  old  Fabius. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  ii. 
212   —    App.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  iii. 


M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  iv. 
209   —    Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  v. 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  iv. 
20S   —   T.  Quinctius  Crispinus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  v. 


Therefore,  out  of  sixteen  Consulships,  Fabius  and  his  son  held  four,  Marcellus 
three,  Fulvius  two. 
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training  the  two  legions  of  slaves,  which  had  been  formed  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  bore  the  name  of  Volones  or  Volun- 
teers. Here  he  received  information  from  the  people  of  Cumae 
that  the  Capuans  were  coming  to  hold  a  festival  near  their  city, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  fall  upon  the  Capuans  by  night,  and 
slaughter  a  great  number.  The  news  soon  reached  Hannibal, 
who  descended  from  his  camp,  only  to  find  Gracchus  safe  behind 
the  walls  of  Cumae. . 

While  Gracchus  was  thus  engaged  at  Cumae,  Fabius  had 
occupied  his  camp  at  Sinuessa,  and  Marcellus  was  making 
forays  in  the  Samnite  country.  The  sufferers  sent  earnest 
appeals  for  defence  to  Hannibal,  who  now  appeared  a  second 
time  before  the  walls  of  Nola,  being  induced  by  some  of  the 
popular  party,  which  in  all  the  cities  was  hostile  to  Rome, 
to  hope  that  the  place  might  be  betrayed.  But  Marcellu9 
made  another  well-timed  sally,  in  which  he  cut  off  a  large  body 
of  the  Carthaginian  army  ;  and  Hannibal,  retiring  in  disappoint- 
ment, went  into  winter-quarters  at  Arpi  in  Apulia. 

§  4.  Returning  spring  (214  b.c.)  found  Hannibal  again  in 
his  camp  on  Tifata,  and  the  same  Roman  commanders  opposed 
to  him.  Fabius  was  still  Consul,  with  Marcellus  for  his 
colleague  ;  while  Gracchus  had  taken  the  place  of  the  latter  as 
Proconsul.  The  circumstance  of  the  election  of  these  Consuls 
deserves  noting,  because  it  shows  how  completely  the  people  had 
surrendered  their  right  of  free  choice  into  the  hands  of  Fabius. 
The  old  Consul,  on  returning  to  hold  the  Comitia,  purposely 
halted  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  held  the  election  without 
having  entered  the  city.  By  this  means  he  retained  his 
Imperium,  or  absolute  power.  The  Prerogative  Century,  which 
happened  to  be  the  Juniors  of  the  Aniene  tribe,  gave  their  vote 
for  M.  iEmilius  Regillus  and  T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  Otacilius 
was  a  nephew  of  Fabius,  and  had  served  as  Praetor  in  command 
of  the  fleet  during  the  current  year,  but  without  much  credit. 
Upon  this  vote  being  given,  the  old  Consul  stopped  the  pro- 
ceedings and  addressed  the  people.  "  The  Republic,"  he  said 
"was  struggling  for  existence;  she  was  maintaining  nearly 
twenty  legions  in  Italy  and  Sicily  and  other  quarters ;  and  that 
with  revenues  diminished  and  citizens  thinned  :  what  was  the 
use  of  all  her  exertions  if  she  committed  her  armies  to  untried 
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men  ?  Therefore,"  he  concluded,  "  go,  Lictor,  call  back  the 
Juniors  of  the  Aniene  tribe  to  give  their  vote  anew."  All  men 
felt  that  the  old  man  had  not  only  power,  but  reason  on  his  side. 
The  same  Century,  which  had  voted  for  other  men,  now  gave 
their  voices  for  Fabius  himself  and  Marcellus. 

§  5.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  gave  an  earnest  of  their 
stern  determination  by  passing  a  decree  that  the  soldiers  of 
Cannae  should  be  sent  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Sicily,  with- 
out hope  of  honour  and  glory,  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
Censors,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  summoned  before  them 
Metellus  and  the  other  young  noblemen,  who  had  wished  to 
desert  the  Republic  after  the  defeat  of  Cannae.  For  despairing 
of  the  fortune  of  the  Republic,  they  were  deemed  unworthy  to  be 
Romans,  and  were  deprived  of  their  civic  rights.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  supporting  the  continued  drain  upon  the  Treasury  ; 
but  of  this  hereafter. 

§  6.  Early  in  this  campaign,  Hannibal  was  enticed  from  Cam- 
pania by  a  message  sent  from  certain  friends  whom  he  had 
made  within  the  walls  of  Tarentum,  and  who  now  offered  to 
betray  that  large  and  important  town  to  him.  Meanwhile  he 
ordered  Hanno  to  come  up  from  Bruttii,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  Samnium  and  Campania.  Hanno  seems  to  have  had 
hopes  of  surprising  the  Roman  colony  of  Beneventum.  But  the 
Proconsul  Gracchus  threw  himself  into  the  town ;  "  And  now," 
he  told  his  Slave-soldiers,  "  now  the  time  was  come  when  they 
might  win  their  liberty.  Every  one  who  brought  in  an  enemy's 
head  should  be  made  free."  In  the  battle  which  followed, 
victory  was  long  undetermined  ;  till  Gracchus  proclaimed  that 
without  victory  none  should  be  enfranchised ;  but  if  they  con- 
quered none  should  remain  a  slave.  The  men  redoubled  their 
efforts,  till  the  desperate  conflict  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  and  Hanno,  after  great  loss,  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  Bruttian  territory.  Then  Gracchus  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise made  to  his  Volones,  and  celebrated  their  enfranchisement 
by  a  public  festival,  in  which  they  all  appeared  wearing  white 
caps  in  token  of  liberty,  So  pleased  was  their  commander  with 
the  scene,  that  he  had  a  picture  painted  to  commemorate  it  on 
the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 

Hannibal,  therefore,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  of  this  re- 
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verse,  without  the  satisfaction  of  succeeding  in  his  own  expe- 
dition. For  M .  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  Roman  Praetor  stationed 
at  Brundusium,  being  informed  of  the  plot  to  betray  Tarentum, 
threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  place  under  the  command  of 
M.  Livius,  and  the  conspirators  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the 
fulfilment  of  their  promises. 

§  7.  The  next  year  (213  b.c.)  was  still  less  fruitful  in  decisive 
events  than  the  two  foregoing.  That  is,  it  was  favourable  to 
the  Romans  ;  for  to  Hannibal's  cause  inaction  was  fatal.  And 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  to  show  that  the  Italians  who 
had  joined  him  began  even  now  to  falter  in  their  resolution, 
and  to  look  with  fearful  eyes  to  the  little  progress  he  had  made 
since  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Romans  kept  hold  of  every  city.  Arpi  in  Apulia,  Hannibal's 
late  winter-quarters,  was  betrayed  to  Fabius  the  younger,  who 
waa  now  Consul,  assisted  by  his  father  as  legate.*  The  300 
Capuan  knights,  who  were  in  the  service  of  Rome  at  the  time 
when  their  city  threw  itself  into  Hannibal's  arms,  had  shown 
their  disapprobation  of  that  step  by  enrolling  themselves  as 
citizens  of  Rome ;  and  about  this  time  one  hundred  and  twelve 
more  of  the  same  order  came  in  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Suessula. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
formed  the  municipal  government  of  the  Communities  in  con- 
nexion  with  Rome,  were  all  against  Hannibal.  It  was  this 
party  which  maintained  so  many  places  in  their  old  allegiance, 
and  were  ready  to  restore  to  Rome  such  places  as  had  revolted 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

But  if  the  war  in  Italy  languished,  it  had  broken  out  with 
great  vigour  in  other  quarters.  Hannibal's  skilful  negociations 
had  raised  up  enemies  to  Rome  wherever  his  envoys  could  find 
an  opening, — in  Macedonia,  in  Sardinia,  in  Sicily. 

§  8.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  first  letters  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedon  to  Hannibal  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
Romans ;  and  it  was  the  fear  of  an  attack  from  this  quarter 

d  In  the  same  way  that  the  elder  Fabiua  had  acted  as  legate  to  his  son  in 
the  Third  Samnite  War,  Chapt.  xxiii.  §  8.  When  old  Fabius  arrived  in  camp, 
he  rode  up  to  greet  his  son,  who  bade  him  dismount  before  he  presumed  to 
appear  before  the  Consul.  The  old  man  alighted  and  said,  "My  son,  I  wished 
to  see  if  thou  wouldst  remember  that  thou  wert  Consul." 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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that  had  induced  them  to  station  Laevinus  with  a  fleet  at 
Brundusium.  A  second  embassy  was  more  successful,  and  an 
alliance  was  concluded  by  Hannibal  with  the  King,  by  which  the 
latter  bound  himself  to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  support  the 
Carthaginians  in  Italy.  But  Laevinus  and  his  successors  carried 
the  war  into  Philip's  own  neighbourhood,  and  took  their  mea- 
sures with  so  much  skill  and  energy  that  the  promised  succours 
were  never  sent. 

§  9.  In  Sardinia  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  year  after 
Cannae.  Q.  Fulvius,  the  City-Praetor,  was  ordered  to  provide 
for  its  suppression,  with  leave  to  appoint  any  commander  whom 
he  thought  fit.  He  straightway  made  choice  of  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  a  man  who  had  already  shown  his  uncompromising 
temper,  and  who  in  hi3  Consulship  twenty  years  before  liad 
himself  reduced  the  island  to  subjection.  The  old  general 
landed  with  little  delay,  and  in  one  decisive  battle  completely 
restored  Sardinia  to  Roman  domination. 

§  10.  Affairs  in  Sicily  gave  much  more  trouble.  Indeed  in 
the  years  211  and  212  this  island  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
war.  Hiero,  the  old  king  of  Syracuse,  who  for  fifty  years  had 
never  failed  or  faltered  in  his  alliance  with  Rome,  had  died  soon 
after  the  fatal  day  of  Cannae.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son Hieronymus,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  imagina- 
tion was  captivated  by  the  brilliant  career  of  Hannibal.  The 
able  Carthaginian  soon  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which 
thus  presented  itself  to  send  over  agents,  into  whose  hands  the 
young  prince  completely  surrendered  himself.  These  were  two 
brothers  named  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  Syracusan  Greeks  by 
descent,  but  natives  of  Carthage.  The  young  King,  however, 
after  little  more  than  a  year's  reign,  was  assassinated  by  a  gang 
of  obscure  conspirators  in  the  main  street  of  LeontinL  A 
republic  was  immediately  proclaimed  at  Syracuse ;  and  shortly 
after,  all  the  remaining  members  of  the  royal  family  were  mas- 
sacred with  circumstances  of  singular  atrocity.  The  question 
now  was  whether  the  new  government  should  side  with  Rome 
or  Carthage.  The  brothers,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  had  at 
first  resolved  to  return  to  Hannibal ;  but  they  changed  their 
plan,  and  pretending  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  conspira- 
tors, were  elected  Captains-general  with  several  others.     Yet 
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the  popular  feeling  seems  to  have  inclined  towards  Rome  ;  and 
when  App.  Claudius  the  Praetor,  who  had  been  watching  the 
course  of  events  from  Murgantia,  a  seaport  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Syracuse,  appeared  off  the  harbour  with  a  squadron  of 
100  ships,  it  was  agreed  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Rome. 

Before  long,  however,  Hippocrates,  true  to  the  interests  of 
his  master,  contrived  to  leave  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  troops. 
He  repaired  to  Leontini,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother 
Epicydes.  There  they  threw  off  the  mask  ;  and  the  Leontines 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Syracuse. 

This  was  probably  late  in  the  year  214  b.c.  And  about  that 
time  the  Consul  Marcellus  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Sicily ;  for  Appius,  foreseeing  that  war  was  at  hand, 
had  sent  despatches  to  the  Senate  early  in  the  year. 

§  11.  Marcellus,  without  delay,  laid  siege  to  Leontini,  and 
took  the  town  by  assault.  He  did  what  he  could  to  spare  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of  most  imprudent 
severity  in  scourging  and  putting  to  death  as  deserters  2000  of 
the  garrison,  who  had  once  been  in  the  service  of  Rome.  It 
appears  that  the  troops  whom  Hiero  had  sent  over  to  the 
succour  of  Rome  had  returned  home  on  the  death  of  that 
prince,  and  that  these  men  were  now  in  the  Syracusan  army. 
When  they  heard  of  the  cruel  death  of  their  comrades  at 
Leontini,  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  persuasion  of  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  from  Leontini  and  now  turned 
the  severity  of  Marcellus  to  good  account  These  two 
adventurers  were  elected  sole  Generals,  and  Syracuse  closed 
her  gates  against  Rome.  Marcellus  made  some  fruitless 
attempts  at  negotiation ;  and  finally  commenced  the  siege  of 
Syracuse. 

§  12.  The  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  greatly  enlarged  since 
the  Athenian  expedition.6  The  island  of  Ortygia  had  become 
the  citadel,  and  the  suburb  along  the  sea-coast,  called  Achra- 
dina,  was  now  part  of  the  town.  The  rugged  triangular 
surface  called  Epipolae  was  well  fortified,  and  its  northern 
approaches,  especially,  were  strongly  defended  by  a  fort  called 
Hexapylum. 

§  13.  Marcellus  at  first  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  assault. 

°  See  the  plan  in  Dr.  Smith's  '  History  of  Greece/  p.  337. 
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He  himself  attacked  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina,  while  Appius 
attempted  to  force   Hexapylum.     The  Romans   were   always 
famous  for  their  skill  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifications, 
and  Marcellus  was  well  provided  with  engines  of  all  kinds. 
But  within  the  walls  was  an  engineer  more  skilful  than  any 
they  possessed.      Archimedes,   the  most  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  ancient  times,  was  now  75  years  old,  but  age  had  not 
quenched  the  inventive  vigour  of  his  mind.     He  was  so  devoted 
to  abstruse  calculations,  that  sometimes  he  forgot  even  to  take 
his  meals ;  yet  speculation  had  not  unfitted  him  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  his  knowledge.     He  had  been  the  friend  of 
Hiero,  and  therefore  of  Rome ;   yet  his  patriotism  burnt  with 
steady  flame,  and  the  enemy  of  his  country  was  his  enemy. 
Marvellous  are  the  stories  told  of  the  engines  which  he  invented 
to  thwart  the  assaults  of  the  Romans,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  whole  wall  was  armed  with  balists  and  catapults  of  immense 
power,  so  that  the  ships  dared  not  come  within  shot.     If  they 
ventured  to  get  close  under  the  walls,  favoured  by  the  darkness 
of  night,  they  were  galled  by  a  fire  from  myriads  of  loopholes, 
and  crushed  by  enormous  stones  let  drop  from  the  battlements. 
Then,  one  end  of  the  ship  was  grasped  by  an  "  iron  hand  "  let 
down  from  a  projecting  crane,  which  suddenly  lifted  it  up,  and 
as  suddenly  let  it  go,  so  that  first  one  end  and  then  the  other 
was  plunged  in  the  water.     It  is  said,  also,  that  burning-glasses 
of  great  power  were  so  placed  as  to  set  on  fire  ships  which 
approached  within  their  reach.    This  is  probably  a  fiction/  But 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  Marcellus  at  length  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  taking  the  city  by  storm,  and  began  the  laborious  work  of 
blockading  it  by  regular  lines  of  circumvallation.     After  many 
months  the  Romans  were  as  far  from  taking  Syracuse  as  ever. 

Meantime,  the  Roman  cause  was  daily  losing  ground  in 
Sicily.  Even  Murgantia,  the  head-quarters  of  the  fleet,  sur- 
rendered to  Carthage ;  and  Enna,  a  very  strong  fortress,  was 
only  prevented  from  doing  likewise  by  the  prompt  cruelty  of 

f  The  burning-glasses  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  earlier  accounts. 
They  first  appear  in  Galen  and  Lucian,  authors  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  The  thing  appears  to  be  mathematically  possible;  for,  by  a  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  mirrors,  Buffon  succeeded  in  igniting  wood  at  a  distance 
of  150  yards.  See  a  summary  of  the  argument  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biography, 
vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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the  Commandant,  who  massacred  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  this  barbarous  act,  though  efficacious  on  the  spot,  served 
still  more  to  alienate  the  Sicilians  from  Rome.  Agrigentum 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  many  other  towns  threw  off  the 
Roman  yoke. 

§  14.  But  there  was  treason  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 
Marcellus  at  length  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  Hexapylum 
by  night,  when  by  reason  of  a  festival  they  were  left  unguarded. 
Once  in  possession  of  this  commanding  ground,  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  upper  city ;  and  as  he  gazed  from 
the  heights  of  Epipolae  on  the  fair  view  beneath  him,  even  his 
rude  nature  was  so  affected  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the 
greatness  of  his  success,  that  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  southern  quarters  of  the  town  presently  surrendered  to 
him ;  but  Epicydes,  with  his  army,  drew  within  Achradina,  and 
prepared  for  a  desperate  defence  Hippocrates,  who  had  gone 
to  obtain  succours  from  Carthage,  soon  returned  with  a  consi- 
derable force.  But  Marcellus  lay  safe  within  the  Upper  City, 
and  the  army  of  Hippocrates,  which  encamped  on  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  was  soon  thinned  by 
disease,  as  the  hot  weather  came  on :  and  among  the  dead  was 
Hippocrates  himself.  Still  the  sea  was  open,  and  a  fleet  was 
daily  expected  from  Carthage  under  the  command  of  Bomilcar. 
At  length  the  Admiral  came  in  view  ;  but  the  Roman  squadron 
put  out  to  meet  him ;  and  great  was  the  disappointment  of 
Epicydes,  when  he  saw  the  Carthaginian  fleet  stand  out  to  sea 
and  bear  away  towards  Italy.  He  left  the  city  secretly  and 
fled  to  Agrigentum. 

Many  of  the  garrison  were  deserters  from  the  Romans,  who 
could  expect  little  mercy  from  the  severe  Marcellus.  But  the 
rest,  when  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  their  General, 
slew  their  officers,  and  put  themselves  under  Meric,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Sosis,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hieronymus.  These  men 
admitted  Marcellus  by  night  within  the  walls  of  Achradina. 
Next  morning,  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder ;  and  in  the 
massacre  which  followed,*  Archimedes  was  slain  by  a  soldier, 

*  When  the  Romans  took  a  town  by  assault,  they  commenced  an  indiscri- 
minate slaughter  of  every  living  thing,  dogs  included.  This  was  what  so 
horrified  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.    See  Polyb.  z.  15. 
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whom  he  neglected  to  answer,  being  at  the  moment  absorbed 
in  a  geometrical  problem.  For  the  honour  of  Marcellus,  it 
should  be  recorded  that  he  was  deeply  grieved  by  this  mischance, 
that  he  gave  honourable  burial  to  the  corpse  of  the  philosopher, 
and  showed  great  kindness  to  his  relations.  The  royal  treasure 
was  reserved  for  the  State ;  and  the  exquisite  works  of  the 
Grecian  chisel  which  adorned  the  splendid  city  were  sent  to 
Rome,  to  begin  that  system  of  plunder  which  enriched  Rome 
at  the  expense  of  Greece.  The  people  were  treated  with  more 
mildness  than  usual ;  and  yet  what  was  that  mildness,  that  sold 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  into  slavery,  and  drove  numbers  starv- 
ing into  the  fields ! 

§  15.  Thus  fell  Syracuse,  in  the  summer  of  212  b.c,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  two  years.  But  though  Syracuse  was  taken, 
Sicily  was  not  conquered.  It  will  be  well  to  anticipate  events 
a  little,  so  as  to  finish  our  narrative  of  this  war  in  this  place. 

Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  to  Agrigentum,  continued  his 
ceaseless  activity,  and  persuaded  the  Carthaginian  Government 
to  send  out  another  large  force  under  the  command  of  a  general 
named  Hanno.h  Hannibal  also  sent  over  an  officer  named 
Mutin  or  Mutton,  who  henceforth  became  the  soul  of  the  war 
in  Sicily.1  This  man  was  a  half-bred  Carthaginian  :  and  the 
African  blood  in  his  veins  degraded  him  as  much  in  the  eyes  of 
pure  Carthaginians,  as  the  taint  of  black  blood  degrades  a  man 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  But  his  abilities  as  a  soldier 
made  Hannibal  overlook  vain  distinctions,  and  Mutin  took  the 
command  of  the  Numidian  Horse  in  the  army  of  Hanno  and 
Epicydes.  With  such  skill  did  he  use  this  formidable  cavalry, 
that  Marcellus  rather  lost  ground  than  gained  it.  But  Hanno 
was  jealous  of  the  upstart  commander,  and  took  occasion  to 
give  battle  to  the  Romans  during  his  absence.  Marcellus 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  gained  a  signal  victory. 

This  was  in  the  year  211  b.c.  ;  and  the  Proconsul,  not 
wishing  to  tarnish  his  laurels  by  the  chance  of  another  encounter 
with  the  dreaded  Mutin,  went  straight  home  and  claimed  a 
triumph.     But  the  Senate,  finding  that  Sicily  still  continued  in 

h  The  Carthaginians  must  have  had  a  very  scarce  supply  of  names.    Their 
Hannoa  are  infinite. 
1  Livy  calls  hiin  Mutines;  Polybius,  Mvrr#»*. 
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full  revolt,  refused  this  demand ;  and  Marcellus,  notwithstanding 
his  successes,  was  obliged  to  remain  contented  with  a  splendid 
Ovation. 

§  16.  In  the  next  year  (210  B.C.)  M.  Valerius  Laevinus, 
being  Consul,  took  the  command  in  Sicily.  How  long  the  war 
might  have  continued  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  Mutin  still  continued 
to  defy  the  Romans.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  the  jealousy  of 
Ilanno  led  him  to  deprive  his  able  subordinate  of  his  command, 
upon  which  the  hot-blooded  African  immediately  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  faithful  Numidians,  and  threw  open  the  gates 
of  Agrigentum  to  the  Roman  Consul.  Hanno  and  Epicydes 
escaped  to  Carthage,  leaving  the  army  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Roman  Legions.  The  town  was  sacked  and  plundered,  and 
the  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  And  in  a  short  time 
Laevinus  was  able  to  send  despatches  to  the  Senate,  reporting 
the  entire  submission  of  all  Sicily.  Mutin,  as  well  as  Meric 
and  Sosis,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen,  and  received  500  jugera 
of  State-land.  His  Numidian  horse  took  service  with  Rome. 
Laevinus  continued  some  time  longer  in  Sicily,  and  gave  proof 
of  his  enterprising  spirit  by  sending  a  naval  force  to  visit  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Whether  his  purpose  was  to  carry  the  war 
into  that  country,  we  know  not  Certain  it  is  that  at  present 
no  such  design  would  have  been  countenanced  by  the  Senate. 
But  the  enterprise  of  Laevinus  was  not  without  its  use,  as  we 
shall  learn  hereafter. 

§  17.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Italy,  where  the  war  had 
also  resumed  a  more  active  form.  Early  in  the  year  212  b.c. 
Hannibal  once  more  marched  southward  to  Tarcntum,  and 
this  time  with  better  success  than  before.  He  encamped  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  was  constantly  visited  by 
two  young  Greeks,  who  left  the  city  under  pretence  of  hunting, 
and  repaired  to  Hannibal's  camp  to  concert  measures  for 
delivering  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  place  was  very  strong, 
as  the  description  before  given  will  show.k  It  was  by  the  land- 
ward side  that  the  conspirators  proposed  to  admit  Hannibal ; 
and  the  time  they  chose  was  a  night  on  which  it  was  well 
known  that  M.  Livius,  the  Commandant,  would  be  engaged  in 
a  drinking-bout    The  Romans  went  to  bed  in  drunken  security, 

k  See  Chapt.  xxy.  §  7. 
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and  at  daybreak  found  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Great  part  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword ; 
but  Livius,  with  the  survivors,  made  good  his  escape  to  the 
Citadel.  Hannibal  immediately  took  measures  for  besieging  it 
by  land  ;  and  the  Tarentines,  having  dragged  their  ships  over- 
land from  the  harbour  into  the  open  sea,  were  enabled  to 
blockade  it  by  sea.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Bomilcar 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  with  the  fleet  destined  to  relieve  Syracuse. 
And  Hannibal,  having  thus  received  considerable  reinforcements, 
was  enabled  to  resume  active  operations  against  the  Romans. 

§  18.  Meanwhile,  the  new  Consuls — Appius  Claudius  and 
old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus — were  preparing  to  besiege  Capua. 
Gracchus,  with  his  Volones,  was  stationed  in  Lufcania;  one 
Praetor,  Claudius  Nero,  occupied  the  old  camp  at  Suessula; 
another,  Cn.  Fulvius,  brother  of  the  Consul,  lay  in  Apulia. 
The  Capuans,  fearing  they  should  be  cut  off  from  all  supplies, 
despatched  a  hasty  message  to  Hannibal  at  Tarentum ;  and  he 
straightway  sent  orders  to  provision  the  town,  in  case  it  should 
be  besieged  before  he  could  return  to  aid  it.  Hanno  promptly 
set  about  the  execution  of  his  difficult  task ;  but  near  Bene- 
ventum,  the  Consuls  fell  upon  him,  and  captured  all  the 
supplies.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  once  more  into  Bruttii,  and 
leave  Capua  to  its  fate. 

§  19.  The  Roman  armies  now  began  to  close  round  that 
devoted  city.  But  they  were  destined  to  suffer  heavy  losses 
before  they  were  able  to  invest  it.  First,  Gracchus,  who  was 
coming  northwards  from  Lucania  to  reinforce  the  Consuls,  was 
slain  in  an  ambuscade,  and  his  Volones,  so  long  faithful  to  their 
favourite  leader,  dispersed  and  fled,  each  man  to  his  own  home. 
Next,  Hannibal  himself  once  more  appeared  in  Campania.  He 
had  already  sent  Mago  with  a  division  of  cavalry  to  encourage 
the  Capuans ;  and  now  he  entered  the  city  in  person  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Consuls.  He  was  in  high  spirits  at  his 
successes  in  the  South.  Not  only  Tarentum,  but  also  Meta- 
pontum  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him  ;  and  though  Syracuse  had 
fallen,  the  war  was  still  raging  fiercely  in  Sicily.  But  the 
Roman  Commanders  were  cautious;  and  Hannibal,  finding 
that  he  could  not  bring  on  a  battle,  was  anxious  to  return  to 
the   south   in   order  to  press  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of 
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Tarentum,  which  the  Romans  had  succeeded  in  reinforcing. 
He  went  by  way  of  Lucania,  and  on  his  route  met  a  Roman 
army,  commanded  by  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  who 
had  collected  an  army,  and  with  equal  courage  and  folly 
attempted  to  bar  Hannibal's  march.  He  fell  as  a  valiant 
soldier  should  fall ;  and  many  thousand  brave  men  paid  the 
penalty  of  trusting  to  his  promises.  Hannibal  now  passed  the 
mountains  into  Apulia  ;  and  here,  near  Herdonea,  he  surprised 
the  Praetor,  Ca  Fulvius.  He  was  like  Centenius  in  rashness, 
but  unlike  him  in  being  a  profligate  and  a  coward.  In  this 
action,  also,  many  thousand  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces.  Fulvius 
was  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  and  obliged  to  go  into  exile  to 
save  his  life. 

§  20.  But  notwithstanding  these  thick-coming  losses,  the 
Consuls  held  to  their  resolution  of  blockading  Capua.  No 
sooner  was  Hannibal's  back  turned  than  they  again  appeared 
before  the  city ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  were  completed.  The  armies  of  Rome 
always  contained  good  workmen ;  their  common  agricultural 
habits  accustomed  them  to  the  use  of  the  spade;  the  great 
public  works  that  had  been  going  on  before  the  war,  roads  and 
aqueducts,  had  trained  a  number  of  men  for  military  work. 
Yet  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vast  extent  of  lines  necessary  to 
enclose  a  great  city  like  Capua  was  completed,  cannot  but 
surprise  us.  These  lines  were  secured  by  a  double  wall,  and 
care  was  taken  to  supply  the  besiegers  with  provisions. 

§  21.  The  Consuls  for  the  next  year  (211  ac.)  were  not 
allowed  to  supersede  Appius  and  Fulvius :  to  them  was  left  the 
glory  of  completing  well  what  they  had  well  begun. 

When  the  Capuans  found  themselves  blockaded,  their  spirits 
fell,  and  they  sent  an  urgent  message  to  Hannibal.  He 
answered  by  appearing  before  the  town.  But  it  was  too  late. 
In  an  assault  upon  the  Roman  lines,  he  was  beaten  off  with 
loss.  And  now  only  one  hope  remained.  It  was  possible  that, 
if  he  threatened  Rome  itself,  the  besieging  army  might  be 
recalled  to  defend  the  capital.  Accordingly,  he  sent  the 
Capuans  notice  of  his  purpose  by  means  of  a  pretended  deserter, 
and  the  next  morning  the  Proconsuls  saw  his  camp  on  Mount 
Tifata  empty.     They  thought,  probably,  that  he  had  returned 
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to  the  South.  But  they  soon  discovered  the  truth  from  country 
people,  who  came  in  full  of  horror  to  tell  that  Hannibal's  wild 
Numidians  and  monstrous  elephants  were  in  full  route  for 
Rome.  Fulvius  sent  word  to  the  Senate  of  this  fearful  visita- 
tion ;  and  the  opinion  of  Fabius  was  unanimously  adopted,  that 
one  of  the  Proconsuls  should  be  recalled  to  defend  the  city 
with  part  of  his  army  and  the  City  Legions,  while  the  other 
was  left  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Capua-  Accordingly, 
Fulvius  marched  straight  to  Rome  by  the  Appian  road.  Han- 
nibal, on  the  other  hand,  had  taken  the  line  of  the  Latin 
road,  and  had  probably  crossed  the  Anio,  as  he  drew  near 
to  the  City,  in  order  to  avoid  the  thick-studded  cities  and 
colonies  which  might  have  barred  his  passage.  Fulvius,  there- 
fore, arrived  at  Rome,  before  Hannibal  descended  from  the 
North  and  encamped  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  City.  The 
consternation  at  Rome  was  in  some  measure  quelled  by  the 
arrival  of  Fulvius ;  and  still  more,  when  Hannibal  himself, 
after  riding  up  to  the  Colline  gate,  and  then  skirting  the  walls, 
was  attacked  by  the  old  Proconsul,  and  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  his  camp.  It  is  said,  that  while  he  lay  there,  the  land 
occupied  by  his  camp  was  put  up  to  sale  and  bought  at  a  price 
not  at  all  below  its  value.  Hannibal  laughed,  and  bade  an 
auctioneer  put  up  the  silversmiths'  shops  in  the  Forum  for  sale. 
But  though  he  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  he  felt  in  his 
heart  that  he  had  failed.  Rome  was  able  to  defend  herself, 
and  yet  had  left  a  sufficient  force  at  Capua  to  continue  the 
blockade. 

The  line  of  his  retreat  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  hi3  advance. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  he  conducted  his  army  through  Apulia 
into  Bruttii,  which  became  henceforth  his  head-quarters  in  Italy. 

§  22.  Meantime,  Fulvius  had  returned  to  the  lines  round 
Capua,  full  of  exultation.  Time  wore  on,  and  famine  began  to 
oppress  the  wretched  inhabitants.  How  long  the  desperate 
resistance  was  prolonged  we  know  not.  But  at  length  it 
appeared  manifest  that  surrender  must  ensue  within  a  few 
hours ;  upon  which  Vibius  Virrius,  one  of  the  insurgent  chiefs, 
gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  all  Senators  who  would  partake  of 
it.  Twenty-seven  came,  and  when  the  feast  was  over,  a 
poisoned  cup  went  round,  in  which  the  guests  pledged  their 
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host.  They  went  home  to  die  ;  and  next  morning  the  city  was 
surrendered.  The  savage  old  Q.  Fulvius  determined  to  wreak 
a  bloody  vengeance  upon  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  insurgents. 
Five-and-twenty  were  sent  to  Cales,  to  Teanum  eight-and- 
twenty,  there  to  await  their  doom.  In  vain  did  Appius  plead 
for  milder  measures.  Fulvius  heeded  no  intercession.  On  the 
morning  after  the  capture,  he  rode  in  person  to  Teanum,  and 
saw  all  the  prisoners  beheaded.  He  then  galloped  off  to  Cales ; 
but  when  the  prisoners  there  were  being  bound,  a  messenger 
from  Rome  brought  him  letters  from  the  Senate.  He  put  them 
into  his  bosom,  and  ordered  the  executions  to  proceed.  When 
all  the  heads  had  fallen,  he  opened  the  letters,  which  contained 
orders  to  reserve  the  prisoners  for  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 
Others  of  the  chief  men  were  imprisoned,  and  all  the  commoner 
sort  were  sold  into  slavery.  The  city  itself  was  confiscated  to 
Rome.  The  future  settlers,  for  the  most  part  freedmen  and 
slaves,  were  allowed  no  power  of  self-government,  a  Prefect 
being  sent  every  year  from  Rome,  who  ruled  them  with  arbi- 
trary sway.1  Such  was  the  terrible  fate  of  a  revolted  city  in  the 
best  times  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Other  revolted  cities  of  Campania  suffered  a  like  fate.  But 
it  is  worth  remarking,  that  when  the  Consuls  returned  home, 
they  were  refused  a  triumph.  Roman  Generals,  it  was  held, 
deserved  no  triumph  for  merely  recovering  what  once  belonged 
to  the  Republic. 

§  23.  The  fall  of  Syracuse  and  Capua  had  given  a  decided 
superiority  to  the  Roman  arms  in  Italy.m  Yet,  though  Han- 
nibal was  at  present  so  weak  that  he  could  not  leave  the  South, 
nor  give  effectual  succour  to  his  Campanian  allies,  there  were 
many  causes  to  give  him  hopes  of  retrieving  his  fortunes.  The 
diversion  made  by  sending  Mutin  to  Sicily  had  proved  most 
successful,  and  it  was  not  till  a  year  later  that  the  folly  of 
Hanno  betrayed  the  cause  of  Carthage  in  that  island.  Though 
the  Citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out,  that  great  city  itself, 
with  the  rest  of  Magna  Graecia,  except  Rhegium,  had  joined 
Hannibal ;  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  might  be  permanently  attached 

1  See  above,  Chapt.  xxvii.'§  11. 

■»  So  much  wai  attributed  to  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  that  the  Sibylline 
book*  were  consulted,  and  the  gamea  of  Apollo,  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
splendid  shows  of  Borne,  instituted  (Li v.  zzv.  12). 
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to  his  interests ;  and  he  had  cause  to  hope  that  Philip  of 
Macedon  would  at  length  come  over  to  oppose  the  common 
enemy  in  Italy. 

§  24.  But  the  quarter  to  which  he  looked  for  most  effectual 
aid  was  Spain.  For  a  long  time  the  successes  of  the  Scipios 
had  cut  off  all  hope  of  succour  from  his  brother  HasdrubaL 
These  successes  continued,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  Mago 
with  reinforcements  from  Carthage ;  and  the  Romans  at  one 
time  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir). 
Many  of  the  Celtiberian  Tribes  enlisted  under  their  banners, 
eager  to  try  a  change  of  masters.  Syphax,  a  Prince  of  the 
Numidians,  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  and  they  seemed  thus 
early  to  have  formed  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  In  the  year  212  B.C.,  the  same  which  witnessed  the 
fall  of  Syracuse  and  the  investment  of  Capua,  the  two  brothers 
entertained  high  hopes  of  a  successful  campaign.  They  had 
wintered  in  the  Celtiberian  country,  and  now  divided  their 
armies  ;  Cneius  Scipio  marching  against  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  and  Publius  directing  his  course  against  a  second 
Carthaginian  army,  under  another  Hasdrubal  and  Mago.  But 
the  Celtiberians  in  the  army  of  Cneius  deserted  to  their  old 
commander;  and  the  Roman  Proconsul  was  in  full  retreat, 
when  he  heard  that  his  brother  Publius  had  been  surprised 
and  slain  with  a  great  portion  of  his  army.  The  united  Car- 
thaginian armies  now  threw  themselves  on  the  retreating  army 
of  Cn.  Scipio.  He  fell  fighting  bravely,  with  most  of  his 
officers.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  armies  were  collected  by 
a  brave  knight,  by  name  L.  Marcius.  But  though  he  made 
good  his  retreat,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  two  Scipios  gave  back  to  the  Carthaginians 
all  that  they  had  lost  in  Spain  since  the  departure  of  Hannibal. 

The  road  now  lay  open  for  Hasdrubal  to  lead  a  large  force 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in  Italy,  and  enable  him  to 
resume  that  superiority  which  he  had  lately  lost  Notwith- 
standing his  losses,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no 
Roman  General  had  dared  to  meet  him  in  a  fair  field  of  battle 
since  Cannae.  What  might  he  not  hope  when  largely  rein- 
forced ?  It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  next  period  to  show 
how  irremediably  these  hopes  were  blighted. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

SECOND  PUNIC  WAR:  THIRD  PERIOD  (210— 207  B.C.). 

§  1.  Depressed  state  of  Rome.  §  2.  Renewed  Discontent  with  the  Fabian 
system:  Election  of  Consuls  for  210  B.C.  §3.  M.  Valerius  L&vinus.  §  4. 
Immense  armies  kept  on  foot.  §  5.  Financial  measures  to  raise  money. 
§  6.  Patriotic  Loan.  §  7.  Caution  of  Marcellus.  §  8.  Laevinus:  quarrel 
with  the  Senate.  §  9.  Twelve  of  the  Thirty  Latin  Colonies  refuse  any 
longer  to  contribute  to  the  war.  §  10.  Tarentum  recovered  from  Hannibal 
by  Fabius.  §  11.  Dissatisfaction.  §  12.  Marcellus  killed.  §  13.  His  col- 
league Crispinus  only  lives  long  enough  to  name  a  Dictator :  apprehensions 
of  Hasdrubal's  invasion.  §  14.  M.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator 
elected  Consuls  to  meet  Hasdrubal.  §  15.  March  of  Hasdrubal:  his  delay 
at  Placentia.  §  16.  His  despatches  to  Hannibal  intercepted:  Nero  marches 
to  join  Livius  in  Umbria.  §  17.  Hasdrubal  retreats:  overtaken  by  the 
Romans  on  the  Metaurus.  §  18.  Battle  of  the  Metaurus.  §  19.  Joy  at 
Rome.  §  20.  Grief  of  Hannibal:  he  retires  into  the  Bruttian  territory. 
§  21.  Triumph  of  the  Consuls:  the  first  since  the  beginning  of  the  War. 

§  1.  The  last  year's  campaign  was  full  of  heavy  discourage- 
ment to  the  Romans.  Syracuse,  indeed,  had  been  taken ;  but 
Sicily  still  remained  in  full  revolt  Capua  had  fallen,  and 
Campania  was  again  restored  to  Roman  dominion :  but  Ta- 
rentum, all  except  the  citadel,  was  lost.  The  unmolested  march 
of  Hannibal  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  though  unsuccessful,  was 
full  of  humiliation  to  the  Romans :  for  it  was  made  manifest 
that  no  part  of  Italy  save  the  fortified  towns  and  entrenched 
camps  could  be  called  their  own,  so  long  as  the  Carthaginian 
General  could  lead  his  wild  and  lawless  mercenaries  whither- 
soever he  pleased.  The  loss  of  Spain  had  placed  before  them 
the  dreadful  possibility  that  their  great  enemy  might  soon  be 
reinforced  by  numbers  so  large  as  to  make  him  stronger  than 
he  had  been  since  he  crossed  the  Alps. 

§  2.  It  is  evident  that  mutterings  of  discontent  were  begin- 
ning to  arise  at  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Fabius  and  his  friends.  The  bitter  lesson  of  Cannae 
had  taught  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  proved  that,  to  act 
with  success  against  Hannibal,  they  must  act  on  the  defensive 
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only.  But  was  this  system  to  last  for  ever  ?  Were  they  never 
to  meet  Hannibal  in  the  field  ?  Thoughts  like  these,  no  doubt, 
suggested  the  experiment  of  electing  a  popular  Consul  for  the 
year  210  b.c.  When  the  votes  of  the  Prerogative  Century 
were  taken,  it  appeared  that  the  men  of  their  choice  were  old 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  conqueror  of  Sardinia,  and  that 
same  T.  Otacilius  who  had  been  ousted  from  his  Consulship 
five  years  before  by  his  uncle  Fabius.  Otacilius  was  doomed 
to  like  treatment  a  second  time,  though  he  did  not  live  to  hear 
of  his  second  disgrace.  For  Manlius  immediately  rose  and 
declined  the  Consulship  for  himself:  "he  was,"  he  said,  "  old 
and  nearly  blind :  a  general  should  be  able  to  use  his  own 
eyes.  They  must  choose  other  and  better  men."  The  Century, 
after  some  hesitation,  obeyed,  and  gave  one  of  their  votes  for 
Marcellus,  as  no  doubt  Fabius  and  the  Senate  wished,  while 
they  bestowed  the  other  upon  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  who  had 
served  the  State  well  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

§  3.  Valerius  probably  owed  his  choice  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  Fabius  and  Fulvius.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  arose  for  showing  his  independent  spirit.  As  he 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  from  which  he  had 
been  absent  for  several  years,*  the  Campanians,  smarting  under 
the  severe  dominion  of  Fulvius,  earnestly  besought  him  to  let 
them  follow  in  his  train,  that  they  might  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  Senate.  The  old  Proconsul  growled,  but  at  length 
allowed  them  to  accompany  Laevinus.  No  sooner  had  the  Con- 
sul arrived  at  Rome  with  his  Campanian  clients,  than  he  was 
also  greeted  by  a  deputation  of  Sicilians,  who  had  heard  with 
alarm  that  the  imperious  Marcellus  was  about  to  return  to 
their  island  with  Consular  authority,  and  they  earnestly  prayed 
Laevinus  to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  The  affairs  of  both 
peoples  were  brought  before  the  Senate.  As  to  the  Campa- 
nians, the  Fathers  confirmed  in  all  respects  the  stern  edicts  of 
Fulvius,  and  not  unjustly ; — for  of  all  cities  Capua  had  been 
most  generously  treated  by  Rome:  her  rebellion  had  been 
prompted,  not  by  love  of  liberty  (for  she  was  already  free),  but 

*  He  served  as  Praetor  and  Proprietor  in  Southern  Italy  and  Macedonia  from 
215  to  211  u.c. 
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by  lust  for  power.  Capua,  therefore,  now  became  a  Prefecture. 
On  the  other  hand,  Marcellus  at  once  gave  up  his  Sicilian 
province  to  his  colleague  Laevinus,  and  agreed  to  take  the 
command  in  Italy  against  Hannibal ;  and  the  Senate,  though 
they  ratified  the '  previous  measures  of  Marcellus,  now  recom- 
mended the  Sicilians  to  the  special  care  of  Laevinus.  Upon 
this,  the  Sicilian  Envoys,  fearing  the  future  anger  of  Marcellus, 
fell  at  his  feet  and  entreated  him  to  take  them  as  his  clients. 
For  many  years  the  Marcelli,  his  descendants,  are  found  as 
patrons  and  protectors  of  the  island. 

§  4.  Before  the  Consuls  took  the  field,  they  were  called  upon 
to  meet  the  financial  difficulties  under  which  the  State  was 
labouring.  The  force  which  had  been  maintained  by  Rome 
now  for  many  years  was  very  large,  and  the  cost  enormous. 
The  number  of  Legions  kept  on  foot  since  the  battle  of  Cannae 
had  averaged  about  twenty ;  so  that  the  number  of  soldiers, 
legionaries  and  allied,  amounted  to  nearly  200,000  men. 
While  the  expenditure  was  thus  prodigiously  increased,  the 
revenues  were  greatly  diminished :  and  it  is  a  recorded  fact, 
that  about  this  time  corn  had  risen  to  many  times  its  ordinary 
price.b 

§  5.  Hitherto  all  financial  difficulties  had  been  met  by  tem- 
porary expedients.  Early  in  the  war  the  Senate  had  simply 
doubled  all  existing  imposts.  The  commanders  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicily  were  told  that  they  must  subsist  their  troops  from 
the  resources  of  those  provinces.  The  Scipios  in  Spain  had  for 
some  time  done  likewise.  But  in  the  year  after  Cannae,  these 
commanders  had  written  to  say  that  they  were  destitute  of  all 
things, — money,  food,  and  clothing.  Upon  this,  the  Senate 
proposed  to  the  contractors  to  supply  the  required  stores,  and 
wait  for  payment  till  the  end  of  the  war,  it  being  understood 
that  whatever  was  shipped  from  Italy  was  to  be  paid  for,  whe- 
ther the  vessel  reached  its  destination  or  not.  This  offer  was 
readily  accepted ;  but  some  of  the  contractors  were  guilty  of  a 
fraud,  disgraceful  enough  at  any  time,  but  at  a  time  when  the 

b  The  medimnuB  (=  lj  bushels)  was  selling  for  15  drachma}  (about  12 
shillings),  Polyb.,  ix.  44.  In  Polybius'  time  corn  sold  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  for 
4  obols  (about  fyd.)  the  medimnus  (ii.  15,  1);  but  this  was  extraordinarily 
cheap.  In  Cicero's  time  a  medimnus  in  Sicily  sold  for  15  sesterces  (about 
2s.  6cf.),  in  Verr.  iii.  75. 
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State  was  struggling  for  very  existence,  utterly  detestable. 
These  wretched  men  put  a  quantity  of  worthless  stores  on 
board  crazy  vessels,  which  were  purposely  lost  on  their  passage, 
and  then  claimed  payment  in  full,  according  to  their  contract. 
The  fraud,  however,  was  discovered,  and  these  unworthy  citi- 
zens were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  dishonourable  exile. 

Contracts  taken  on  such  terms  were,  in  fact,  a  loan  to  the 
State.  The  contractors  advanced  their  property  for  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  received  in  exchange  a  ticket  promising  them 
payment  at  some  future  time.  Till  then  they  lent  her  their 
goods,  and  held  her  promissory  note  as  a  security. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  owners  of  the  eight  thousand  slaves 
who  were  enlisted  by  Gracchus  gave  up  these  slaves  to  the 
State,  and  waited  for  payment  till  the  Treasury  was  re- 
plenished. 

Both  these  transactions  took  place  in  the  year  215  b.c.  In 
the  following  year  (214  b.c.)  the  Senate  were  obliged  to  borrow 
money  in  a  more  direct  form.  The  fortunes  of  minors  and 
widows,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  guardians  or  trustees,  were 
now  advanced  to  the  State,  all  expenses  incurred  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  being  discharged  by  orders  upon  the  Treasury  .c 
These  Treasury  Bills  (as  they  may  be  called)  were  probably 
taken  in  payment  by  the  tradesmen  and  others,  who  did  not 
press  to  have  them  exchanged  for  coin  till  it  was  convenient 
for  the  Treasury  to  make  the  exchange.  In  these  loans  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  State  allowed  any  interest  upon  the  goods 
or  money  advanced.  It  is  probable  that  the  bills  or  orders 
upon  the  Treasury  continued  in  use  as  money,  like  our  Bank- 
notes. 

In  the  same  year  (214  b.c.)  an  extraordinary  measure  had 
been  taken  for  manning  the  fleets.  All  citizens,  except  the 
poor,  were  required  to  furnish  one  or  more  seamen,  with  six 
months'  pay  and  their  full  accoutrements.  Senators  were  called 
upon  to  equip  eight,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  rated 
property.  Such  was  what  we  may  call  the  Roman  "  Ship- 
money." 

c  "  A  quceatore  perscribebantur,"  Liv.  xxiv.  19.  For  the  use  of  the  term 
pcrscribcrc  or  rescribere,  to  pay  by  an  order  or  note  of  hand,  Bee  Terent.,  Phorm. 
v.  7,  30,  with  the  notes. 
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§  6.  The  necessities  of  the  present  year  (210)  were  greater 
than  ever.  All  resources  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  Among 
other  expedients,  the  coinage  had  been  gradually  lowered  in 
value.  The  As,  which  had  originally  been  a  pound  weight,  of 
copper,  had  now  been  diminished  to  one-sixth  of  that  weight ; 
and  all  payments  for  the  Treasury  were  no  doubt  made  in  this 
depreciated  coinage.  The  usual  results  of  such  measures  had 
followed.  A  temporary  relief  was  gained.  But  the  prices  of 
all  articles  were  raised  to  meet  the  change,  and  public  credit 
was  shaken. 

In  these  difficulties,  the  Senate  proposed  again  to  levy  ship- 
money.  But  the  people  were  in  no  mood  to  bear  it.  They  had 
been  much  impoverished  in  the  last  four  years;  continued 
increase  of  taxation  had  drained  their  resources;  continued 
service  in  the  army  had  prevented  the  proper  cultivation  of 
their  lands;  the  marauding  march  of  Hannibal  in  the  year 
before  had  ruined  many.  The  ferment  caused  by  this  new 
impost  assumed  a  very  formidable  appearance.  The  Senate 
met  to  deliberate,  and  the  Consul  Laevinus  proposed  that  the 
great  Council  should  set  an  example  of  patriotic  devotion. 
"  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  contribute  all  our  treasure  for  the  service 
of  the  State.  Let  us  reserve, — of  gold,  only  our  rings,  the 
bullee  worn  by  our  sons,  and  for  the  ornaments  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  one  ounce  apiece, — of  silver,  the  trappings  of  our 
horses,  the  family  salt-cellar,  and  a  small  yessel  for  the  service 
of  the  Gods, — of  copper,  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  necessities 
of  each  family."  The  proposal  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  the  noble  example  followed  emulously  by  all  the  people. 
So  eager  was  the  throng  which  pressed  to  the  Treasury,  that 
the  clerks  were  unable  to  make  a  full  register  of  the  names. 
This  Patriotic  Loan  (for  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
repaid  hereafter)  saved  the  State ;  and  it  was  even  more 
valuable  in  the  spirit  which  it  called  forth,  than  for  the  actual 
relief  which  it  afforded  to  the  Treasury. 

§  7.  The  Consuls  now  took  the  field.  Marcellus  arrived  in 
Samnium  only  to  hear  that  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  the  last 
year's  Consul,  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  namesake  and  pre- 
decessor, Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  had  been  cut  off  with  the 

vol.  i.  2  c 
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greater  part  of  his  army  at  Herdonea.d  The  unhappy  relics  of 
this  force  were  sent  to  Sicily,  there  to  join  the  remains  of  the 
army  of  Cannae,  which  the  relentless  Senate  still  kept  in  banish- 
ment. Marcellus  cautiously  advanced  to  Venusia,  and  so 
closely  dogged  Hannibal's  footsteps  that  he  was  unable  to 
strike  another  blow.  The  town  of  Salapia  in  Apulia,  where 
lived  a  lady  whom  Hannibal  loved  too  well,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  more  than  once  detained  him  from  the  field,  was  betrayed 
to  Marcellus,  as  Arpi  had  been  to  Fulvius,  and  was  another 
example  of  the  altered  feeling  of  the  Italians. 

§  8.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Laevinus,  as  has  above  been 
mentioned,  was  enabled  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck  to  finish  the 
war  in  Sicily  with  ease  and  credit.  He  returned  to  Rome 
accompanied  by  the  redoubtable  Mutin.  Before  he  left  Sicily 
he  had,  as  we  have  noticed,  despatched  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  officer  employed  on  this  service  learnt 
that  the  Carthaginian  Government  were  actively  engaged  in 
collecting  troops  to  be  placed  under  Hasdrubal's  command  for 
a  second  invasion  of  Italy  from  the  North  ;  and  he  immediately 
forwarded  this  intelligence  to  Rome.  The  Senate  were  so 
much  alarmed  that  they  ordered  Laevinus  to  return  instantly  to 
Sicily  without  waiting  to  preside  at  the  Comitia.  For  that 
purpose  he  was  to  name  a  Dictator ;  and  the  person  submitted 
to  him  for  nomination  was  old  Q.  Fulvius,  the  Governor  of 
Capua.  Laevinus,  however,  refused  to  name  his  personal  enemy  ; 
upon  which  the  ruling  party  referred  the  matter  to  the  People, 
who  peremptorily  ordered  the  Consul  to  name  Fulvius,  and  no 
one  else.  But  Laevinus,  to  avoid  this  necessity,  had  already 
left  Rome ;  and  the  Fathers  were  obliged  to  send  for  Marcellus 
to  execute  their  orders.  When  the  old  Dictator  held  the  Co- 
mitia, the  Prerogative  Tribe  gave  its  vote  for  Fulvius  himself 
and  Fabius.  An  objection  was  taken  by  two  of  the  Tribunes, 
who  were  of  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  that  a  presiding 
magistrate  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  elected.  But  this, 
like  many  other  established  usages,  was  overruled  at  this 
critical  season   by  the   Senate,    and   the   election   proceeded. 

d  The  names  are  so  similar,  and  Livy's  narrative  so  vague,  that  one  is  led  to 
inspect  that  one  event  has  been  made  into  two. 
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The  next  year  was  to  see  Hannibal  confronted  with  the  three 
men  reputed  to  be  the  ablest  commanders  in  Rome,  Fabius  and 
Fulvius  the  Consuls,  and  Marcellus  as  ProconsuL  It  was  hoped 
that  by  their  united  efforts  the  enemy  might  be  crushed  before 
the  arrival  of  Hasdrubal  and  his  Spaniards. 

§  9.  But  the  result  was  not  equal  to  men's  expectations.  In 
the  very  outset  of  this  year  (209  &c.)  the  levies  were  delayed 
by  a  circumstance  which  looked  even  more  threatening  than 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  previous  year.  The  Latin  Colo- 
nies, now  Thirty  in  number,  have  been  mentioned  as  the  chief 
stays  of  Roman  power  in  the  subject  provinces  of  Italy.  They 
had  hitherto  borne  the  toils  and  expenses  of  the  war  as  unre- 
piningly  as  Rome  herself.  What  then  was  the  alarm  of  the 
Consuls  and  the  Senate,  when  Twelve  of  the  Thirty  openly 
declined  to  comply  with  the  requisition  to  furnish  their  contin- 
gents for  the  armies  of  this  year.  The  refusal  was  due  in  part 
no  doubt  to  exhaustion  and  poverty ;  but  it  was  partly  caused 
by  anger  at  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  defeated  soldiers  of 
Centumalus  who  had  lately  been  banished  to  Sicily  were  citi- 
zens of  their  towns.  The  Consuls  at  first  endeavoured  to 
reason  with  them,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  the  deputies  of  the 
other  Eighteen  Colonies,  which  comprised  all  the  largest  and 
most  important  places,6  declared  their  stedfast  and  unaltered 
allegiance,  they  determined  to  pass  the  matter  over  for  the 
present,  saying  that  they  would  not  deign  to  ask  assistance 
from  those  who  would  not  give  it  willingly. 

To  provide  for  the  current  expenses,  4000  pounds  weight  of 
gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  sacred  treasure,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  the  emergency  of  another  Gallic  war.f  It  was  the 
first  time  that  this  sacred  deposit  had  been  touched,  nor  was 
it  invaded  again  till  it  was  appropriated  by  Caesar.     Nothing 

•  The  eighteen  faithful  Colonies  were:— In  Apulia,  Brundusiwn,  Ventma, 
Luceria ;  in  Lucania,  Past  urn ;  in  Samnium,  Beneventum,  Saticula,  JEsernia  ;  in 
Latium,  FregelUr,  Sujnia,  Xorba;  in  Etruria,  Com;  in  Picenum,  Hadria,  Fir* 
mum ;  in  Umbria,  Spoletum,  Ariminum ;  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Placentia,  Cremona ; 
and,  lastly,  the  island  of  Pontia. 

The  Twelre  contumacious  Colonies  were:— In  Campania,  Coles,  8ue$*a;  in 

Latium,  Interamna,  Circeii,  Setia,  Cora,  Ardta;  in  the  Marsian  country,  Alba 

Fuccntia;  in  the  Sabine,   Carseoli;   in  Etruria,  Sutrium,  Nepeti;  in  Umbria, 

Narnia. 

1  See  Liv.  xxvii.  10. 

2  c  2 
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can  more  strongly  mark  the  extremity  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  reduced. 

§  10.  Fulviu3  resumed  his  station  at  Capua  ;  Marcellus  was 
to  engage  Hannibal's  attention  in  Apulia,  while  old  Fabius 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  Tarentum.  Marcellus  found  his 
enemy  at  Canusium  ;  and  a  series  of  indecisive  actions  followed, 
in  which  (though  the  Roman  annalists  claim  the  advantage  for 
their  hero)  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  suffered  greatly ;  for 
he  remained  inactive  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  But 
fortunately  for  Fabius'  attempt  upon  Tarentum,  Hannibal's 
presence  was  required  in  Bruttii  to  defend  his  allies  from  a 
band  of  Free  Mercenaries,  who,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  had  now  been  engaged  by  Lsevinus, 
and  sent  to  Rhegium  to  harass  their  old  masters.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  great  General  was  enough  to  scare  these  marauders 
into  submission ;  but  scarcely  was  this  done,  when  he  heard  the 
news  that  Fabius  had  sate  down  before  Tarentum.  Instantly 
he  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  marched  day  and  night  to 
relieve  this  important  city.  But  he  was  too  late.  By  treachery 
he  had  won  the  place,  and  by  treachery  he  lost  it.  The  officer 
in  command  at  Tarentum  was  a  Brut ti an.  This  man  had  a 
mistress,  sister  to  an  Italian  serving  in  the  army  of  Fabius,  and 
she  persuaded  him  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Consul/  Hannibal, 
while  yet  upon  his  march,  heard  this  disastrous  news.  The  old 
Consul  gave  up  the  despised  city  of  the  Greeks  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers,  reserving  the  public  treasure  for  the  service  of 
the  State.  But  when  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  have  the 
statues  and  works  of  art  taken  to  Rome,  after  the  example  set 
by  Marcellus  at  Syracuse,  "  No,"  he  said,  "  let  the  Tarentines 
keep  their  angry  gods." 

Besides  the  recovery  of  Tarentum,  the  Samnites  and  Luca- 
nians,  long  wavering,  again  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and 
were  restored  by  Fulvius  to  their  position  as  Allies  without  any 
notice  being  taken  of  their  revolt. 

§  11.  Notwithstanding  this,  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  campaign.  Three  consular  armies  had  not  suf- 
ficed to  defeat  Hannibal ;  Marcellus,  reputed  their  best  general, 
seemed  to  have  suffered  a  defeat  But  the  party  who  murmured 
against  Fabius  and  his  friends  were  as  yet  feeble,  even  among 
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the  people.  Very  lately  Laevinus  had  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  absolute  sway  of  that 
great  party  ;  and  when  Marcellus  appeared  before  the  people, 
and  gave  a  narrative  of  his  services,  all  men's  hearts  were 
turned,  and  not  only  was  he  forgiven  freely,  but  was  even 
elected  Consul  for  the  ensuing  year  (208  b.c).  His  colleague 
was  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  who  had  served  under  him  in  Sicily. 

Old  Fabius  had  just  completed  his  public  life.  The  capture 
of  Tarentum  was  his  greatest  exploit,  and  it  was  his  last ;  an 
honourable  close  to  an  honourable  career.  Marcellus,  so  long 
his  friend  and  compeer,  was  destined  to  close  not  only  his 
military  career,  but  his  life,  a  few  weeks  later. 

§  12.  The  defection  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Italian  friends 
had  no  doubt  weakened  Hannibal,  and  the  two  Consuls  deter- 
mined to  throw  themselves  upon  him  with  their  conjoint  force, 
in  order  (if  possible)  to  break  the  charm  which  seemed  to  pro- 
tect the  Carthaginian  from  defeat.  They  found  him  near 
Venusia,  and  every  day  they  drew  out  their  forces  before  his 
camp  and  offered  him  battle.  But  the  odds  were  too  great 
even  for  Hannibal,  and  he  kept  close  within  his  intrenchments. 
It  happened  that  between  the  Carthaginian  camp  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Consuls  there  was  a  hill,  which  Marcellus  thought 
it  desirable  to  occupy.  Accordingly  he  rode  up  to  the  top, 
accompanied  by  his  colleague  and  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry, 
unconscious  that  a  large  body  of  Numidian  horse  were  lurking 
in  the  woods  below.  In  a  moment  the  Consuls  were  surrounded. 
Marcellus  was  run  through  by  the  spear  of  one  of  these  wild 
horsemen,  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse ;  Crispinus  escaped 
mortally  wounded  to  his  camp.  As  soon  as  Hannibal  heard  of 
this  great  stroke  of  good  luck,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  his  ablest  antagonist  lying  dead 
before  him.  His  conduct  proved  the  true  nobility  of  his  nature. 
He  showed  no  triumph ;  but  simply  drew  the  gold  ring  from 
the  dead  man's  finger,  saying :  "  There  lies  a  good  soldier,  but 
a  bad  general."  He  then  ordered  the  corpse  to  receive  a 
soldier's  burial.  Like  his  father  Hamilcar,  he  warred  not  with 
the  dead,  but  with  the  living. 

§  13.  Great  was  the  consternation  at  Rome  when  intelligence 
of  this  untoward  event  arrived.     The  Consul  Crispinus  lived 
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just  long  enough  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  Capua,  where  he 
was  on  Roman  ground,  and  could  therefore  execute  the  com- 
mand of  the  Senate  to  name  a  Dictator.  He  named  old  Man- 
lius  Torquatus.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  molest  Hannibal 
again  this  year.  Torquatus  only  exercised  his  office  so  far  as 
to  hold  Comitia  for  the  election  of  new  Consuls.  The  occasion 
was  a  grave  one.  Never  before,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  had  she  been  bereft  of  both  her  Consuls  at  one  blow. 
But  in  order  to  understand  the  full  importance  of  the  choice 
which  the  people  were  now  required  to  make,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  had  already 
set  out  upon  his  march  from  Spain,  and  in  a  short  time  might 
be  expected  to  arrive  in  Italy. 

§  13.  All  notice  of  the  Spanish  war  since  the  death  of  the 
two   Scipios  has  purposely   been   deferred.      Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  that  fatal  event,  the  Senate, 
well  discerning  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  war  in  Spain, 
and  anxious  (if  it  might  be)  to  prevent  a  further  invasion  of 
Italy,  had  endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  losses  in  that  quarter ; 
and  in  211  b.c.  young  P.  Scipio,  the  hero  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  had  been  appointed  to  the  dangerous  command  left 
vacant  by  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  his  uncle.     In  the  next 
chapter  notice  will  be  taken  of  his  splendid  successes  during 
the  three  years  which  had  passed.     But  these  successes  had 
not  served  to  divert  Hasdrubal  from  his  purpose.     This  general 
had  collected  an  army,  not  large,  but  composed  of  tried  soldiers, 
which  he  skilfully  carried  through  the  heart  of  Spain ;  and, 
having  crossed  the  Pyrenees  near  Bayonne,  he  entered  Gaul 
by  the  pass  which  is  now  threaded  by  the  high  road  from  Paris 
to  Madrid.     By  this  dexterous  movement  he  completely  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Romans,  who  lost  sight  of  him  altogether 
and  knew  not  whither  he  was  gone.     But  towards  the  close  of 
the  present  year  news  came  from  the  friendly  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, to  the  effect  that  Hasdrubal  had  arrived  in  Aquitania, 
and  intended  wintering  in  Gaul,  as  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  safe  passage  of  the  Alps. 

Such  were  the  grave  circumstances  under  which  Torquatus 
summoned  the  people  to  elect  Consuls  for  the  year  207. 

§  14.  It  might  have  been  thought,  that  the  ablest  Patrician 
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to  be  found  was  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  who  was  still  in  Sicily. 
Not  only  had  he  restored  that  province  to  order,  but  had  laid 
in  large  stores  of  provisions  at  Catana  for  the  Italian  armies, 
and  had  assisted  in  other  ways  in  lightening  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  But  the  Senate  distrusted  him :  they  had  not  for- 
gotten the  contumacious  way  in  which  he  had  quitted  Rome 
two  years  before,  rather  than  name  a  Dictator  at  their  bidding. 
They  therefore  turned  their  eyes  on  M.  Claudius  Nero,  a  man 
of  known  energy  and  unflinching  resolution,  who  had  served 
now  for  many  years  under  Fulvius  and  Marcellus.  He  had 
been  sent  to  Spain  at  the  first  news  of  the  disasters  there,  and 
remained  in  command  till  the  appointment  of  young  Scipio. 
All  men  agreed  that  Nero  should  be  the  Patrician  Consul. 
But  who  was  to  be  his  Plebeian  colleague?  Marcellus  was 
dead,  and  Gracchus  was  dead ;  and  Fulvius  was  nearly  as  old 
as  Fabius.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to  choose  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  a  man  who  was  also  well  stricken  in  years,  for  he 
had  been  Consul  with  ^Emilius  Paullus  in  the  year  before  Han- 
nibal's invasion,  and  had  triumphed  with  him  over  the  Illyrians. 
But  he  had  been  accused  of  unfair  division  of  the  spoil  taken 
in  that  Illyrian  war,  and  had  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  by 
the  votes  of  all  the  Tribes,  save  one.  Indignant  at  a  sentence 
which  he  deemed  unjust,  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  estate  in  the 
country,  and  had  only  lately  reappeared  in  the  Senate  at  the 
command  of  the  Censors.  But  when  there,  he  sat  in  moody 
silence,  till  at  length  he  started  up  to  speak  in  defence  of  his 
kinsman  Livius,  the  commandant  of  Tarentum,  who  was  accused 
of  having  lost  the  city  to  Hannibal.  On  this  occasion  Fabius' 
conduct  had  not  been  conciliatory.  For  when  it  was  urged  in 
defence  of  the  accused  that  he  had  mainly  assisted  in  recover- 
ing the  city,  Fabius  drily  remarked,  that  "  he  did  not  wish  to 
condemn  Livius :  certainly  he  had  assisted  in  recovering  Taren- 
tum, for  if  he  had  not  lost  it,  it  would  not  have  been  recovered 
at  all."  These  recollections  all  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
Senator,  and  he  refused  the  proffered  Consulship.  At  length, 
however,  he  yielded  to  the  command,  rather  than  the  entreaty 
of  the  Fathers.  But  still  one  difficulty  remained.  The  cross- 
grained  old  man  was  at  feud  with  his  colleague  Nero ;  and 
when  friends  tried  to  reconcile  them,  he  replied  that  "  he  saw 
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» 
no  occasion  for  it :  if  they  remained  enemies,  they  would  keep 

a  keener  watch  for  each  other's  faults."     At  last  he  gave  way 

in  this  point  also,  and  before  they  took  the  field  the  Consuls 

were  in  perfect  agreement. 

They  hastened  early  in  the  year  to  their  respective  stations, 
Nero  to  take  the  command  in  Southern  Italy,  against  the  feeble 
army  of  Hannibal ;  Livius  to  the  Umbrian  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  to  await  the  arrival  of  Hasdrubal. 

§  15.  As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  Hasdrubal  advanced 
from  his  winter-quarters  to  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  He  avoided 
the  coast-road  taken  by  his  brother,  and  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Arvernians  (who  have  left  their  name  in  French 
Auvergne),  and  thus  came  straight  to  the  point  where  the 
Rhone  and  Isere  meet,  so  as  to  take  the  same  route  over  the 
mountains  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  brother  eleven  years 
before.  The  time  of  year  was  favourable  :  in  the  period  which 
had  elapsed  the  people  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  Hasdrubal  achieved  his  passage  into  Italy 
with  little  loss  or  difficulty.  He  straightway  marched  through 
the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  the 
Roman  colony  of  Placentia,  one  of  the  eighteen  lately  found 
faithful,  had  before  defied  the  arms  of  Hannibal.  Hannibal 
had  not  wasted  time  in  assailing  this  town ;  but  Hasdrubal 
spent  some  precious  weeks  in  besieging  it,  probably  to  oblige 
the  Gauls,  whom  he  expected  to  swell  the  numbers  of  his  army. 
For  hitherto  the  fickle  Celts  had  not  given  Hannibal  much 
assistance.  In  the  eventful  year  of  Cannae  they  had  cut  off 
the  Consul-elect  Posthumius,  and  still  drank  mead  out  of  his 
skull.  But  since  that  time  they  had  remained  quiet;  and 
Varro,  with  a  single  Legion  at  Ariminum,  had  sufficed  to  watch 
them.  Hasdrubal  induced  them  to  furnish  him  with  some 
auxiliaries,  and  he  also  obtained  (what  was  more  valuable)  a 
considerable  body  of  Ligurians,  an  active  and  hardy  people, 
who  were  likely  to  do  him  good  service.  Yet  the  advantages 
thus  gained  seem  quite  insufficient  to  balance  the  loss  of  time 
caused  by  the  siege  of  Placentia. 

§  16.  Before  he  left  his  lines  at  Placentia,  he  sent  off  six 
couriers,  four  Gauls  and  two  Numidians,  to  inform  his  brother 
of  his  intended  route.     Hannibal,  meantime,  had  been  con- 
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stantly  on  the  move.  We  find  him  marching  from  Bruttii  into 
Lucania,  from  Lucania  into  Apulia,  from  Apulia  again  into 
Bruttii,  and  then  once  more  back  into  Apulia.  The  purpose 
of  these  rapid  movements  seems  to  have  been  to  collect  recruits 
from  such  people  as  still  remained  faithful  to  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  join  his  brother  with  as  strong  a  force  as  possible. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  he  eluded  Nero, 
who  pursued  him  with  a  double  army  of  four  Legions.  Yet  it 
was  one  of  these  marches  that  accidentally  proved  the  ruin  of 
his  cause.  The  couriers  despatched  by  Hasdrubal  from  Pla- 
centia  made  their  way  into  Apulia,  but  unfortunately  arrived 
at  a  moment  when  Hannibal  was  absent  in  Bruttii.  They 
attempted  to  follow  him,  but  missed  their  way,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Praetor  stationed  on  the  Tarentine  frontier.  That 
officer  immediately  sent  off  the  despatches  found  upon  them  to 
Nero,  who  was  lying  at  Canusium.  An  interpreter  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  whole  plan  of  the  enemy's  campaign  was  revealed 
to  the  Consul.  Hasdrubal  told  his  brother  that  he  intended  to 
advance  along  the  Adriatic,  by  way  of  Ariminum,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  join  forces  in  Umbria,  in  order  to  march 
upon  Rome.  Nero's  determination  was  soon  taken.  Legally, 
he  had  no  power  to  quit  his  district  in  Southern  Italy,  but  in 
this  emergency  he  resolved  to  set  all  forms  at  defiance.  He 
picked  out  6000  foot  and  1000  horse,  the  flower  of  his  army, 
and  gave  out  that  he  would  march  at  nightfall  on  a  secret 
expedition  into  Lucania.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  set  out ; 
but  the  soldiers  soon  discovered  that  Lucania  was  not  their 
destination.  They  were  marching  northwards  towards  Picenum, 
and  they  found  that  provisions  and  beasts  of  burthen  were  ready 
for  them  all  along  the  road,  by  the  Consul's  provident  orders. 
As  soon  as  he  was  well  advanced  upon  his  march,  he  addressed 
his  men,  and  told  them  that  "  in  a  few  days  they  would  join 
their  countrymen  under  Livius  in  his  camp  at  Sena  Gallica  in 
Umbria ;  that  combined  they  would  intercept  Hasdrubal  and 
his  invading  army ;  that  victory  was  certain ;  that  the  chief 
share  of  the  glory  would  be  theirs."  The  men  answered  such 
an  address  as  soldiers  should  ;  and  everywhere,  as  they  passed, 
the  inhabitants  came  out  to  meet  them,  pressing  upon  them 
clothes,  victuals,  horses,  all,  and  more  than  all  that  they  could 
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want  In  a  week's  time  they  accomplished  a  distance  of  about 
250  miles,*  and  found  themselves  within  a  short  distance  of 
Sena-  Nero  halted  till  it  waa  dark,  that  he  might  enter  his 
colleague's  camp  unperceived  by  Hasdrubal. 

§  17.  He  had  previously  written  to  the  Senate,  informing 
them  of  his  march,  and  urging  them  to  throw  forward  a  strong 
force  to  defend  the  defile  through  which  the  Flaminian  road 
passes  at  Narnia,  in  case  the  Consuls  should  be  beaten  in 
Umbria  by  Hasdrubal.  Answers  had  reached  him,  fully 
approving  his  bold  design,  and  promising  all  support  It  was, 
therefore,  with  full  confidence  that  he  entered  his  colleague's 
camp,  and  beheld  the  watchfires  of  Hasdrubal  at  not  more  than 
half  a  mile's  distance  in  front.  His  men  were  warmly  greeted 
by  their  comrades,  and  received  within  the  camp  of  Livius,  that 
Hasdrubal  might  not  observe  the  increcise  of  the  army.  After 
one  day* s  rest,  Nero  urged  immediate  action,  lest  his  absence 
from  Apulia  might  be  discovered  by  Hannibal,  or  his  presence 
in  Umbria  detected  by  Hasdrubal.  Accordingly,  the  four 
legions  commanded  by  the  Consul  Livius  and  the  Praetor  Por- 
cius,  together  with  Nero's  troops,  drew  out  before  Hasdrubal's 
camp  and  offered  battle.  The  experienced  eye  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian was  struck  with  an  apparent  increase  of  numbers ;  and 
his  suspicions  were  confirmed,  when  he  heard  the  trumpet  sound 
twice  in  the  Consuls'  lines.  This  convinced  him  that  Nero  had 
joined  his  colleague,  and  full  of  anxious  fear  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  brother,  he  determined  to  refuse  battle  and  retreat  under 
cover  of  night.  The  Romans  returned  to  their  camp ;  and 
when  the  next  day  broke,  they  found  Hasdrubal's  camp  deserted. 
Orders  were  given  to  pursue.  They  came  up  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  north  of  their  former  positioa  The  Metaurus, 
usually  a  small  river,  was  swollen  by  rains,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  passed  except  at  certain  places ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
deserted  by  their  guides,  so  that  they  could  not  find  the  fords. 
Hasdrubal,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  give  battle  with  the  river 
in  his  rear. 

§  18.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  Nero  commanded  on  the 

«  In  six  days,  Livy  gays  (xxviii.  10).     The  soldiers  were  much  assisted  in 
these  long  marches  by  the  loan  of  horses,  cars,  &c. 
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right  and  Livius  on  the  left,  the  centre  being  under  the 
charge  of  the  Praetor  Porcius.  Hasdrubal,  with  his  Spanish 
veterans,  stood  opposed  to  Livius,  while  his  Gallic  allies  con- 
fronted Nero  ;  and  his  centre,  covered  by  a  corps  of  elephants, 
was  formed  of  the  Ligurians  who  had  taken  service  in  his 
army. 

The  battle  began  along  the  whole  line  at  once.  In  the  centre, 
the  elephants  were  wounded,  and  running  furiously  about 
trampled  down  friends  and  foes  alike.  On  the  left,  Nero  found 
the  Gauls  strongly  posted  ;  and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  to  hold  them  in  check,  he  himself  made  a  flank  movement 
with  his  own  troops,  and  fell  upon  the  right  of  Hasdrubal's 
division.  This  bold  manoeuvre  decided  the  battle.  When  the 
right  wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  gave  way,  the  centre 
followed  their  example ;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  the  day  lost 
and  the  destruction  of  his  army  inevitable  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  threw  himself  into  the  enemy's  ranks  and  fell 
fighting.  The  slaughter  was  great:  the  Metaurus  ran  red 
with  blood. 

§  19.  At  Rome,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  the  news  of  Nero's 
march  had  filled  all  hearts  with  hope  and  fear.  And  now,  after 
some  ten  days  of  intense  anxiety,  vague  rumours  came  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  and  won.  Still,  men  feared  to  believe 
lightly  what  they  earnestly  wished ;  and  the  anxiety  rose  higher 
and  higher,  till  the  officer  in  command  at  Narnia  sent  home 
despatches  to  say  that  two  horsemen  had  arrived  at  that  place 
from  the  field  of  battle  with  certain  news  of  a  great  victory.  So 
eager  were  the  people,  that  the  Praetor  had  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  despatches  from  being  seized  and  torn  open 
before  they  had  been  read  in  the  Senate.  But  when  he  brought 
them  out  from  the  Senate-house,  and  read  them  publicly  from 
the  Rostra,  a  burst  of  exultation  broke  from  every  tongue ;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  thronged  to  the  temples  to  bless  the 
gods  for  their  great  deliverance.  Thanks  were  decreed  to  the 
Consuls  and  their  armies ;  three  days  were  appointed  for  a 
public  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  Never  was  public  joy  and 
gratitude  more  deserved.  The  battle  of  the  Metaurus  was  the 
salvation  of  Italy ;  and  Horace  spoke  with  as  much  historic 
truth   as   poetic   fervour  when  he  said  that  "Then,  by  the 
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death   of  Hasdnibal,  then   fell  all  the  hope  and  fortune   of 
Carthage."  h 

§  20.  The  news  was  conveyed  to  Hannibal  in  a  barbarous 
fashion.  Nero  had  returned  to  his  camp  at  Canusium  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  his  lieutenants  had  kept  the  secret  so 
well,  that  Hannibal  had  remained  ignorant  of  his  absence  ;  when 
one  morning  a  grisly  head  was  thrown  into  the  Carthaginian 
camp,  and  Hannibal  knew  the  features  of  his  brother.  Two 
prisoners  sent  in,  and  a  large  body  of  captive  soldiers  paraded 
before  the  Roman  camp,  confirmed  the  dismal  forebodings  of 
the  General,  and  he  said  with  a  heavy  heart  that  "  the  doom  of 
Carthage  was  spoken."  The  dishonouring  treatment  of  his 
brother's  remains  was  an  ill  return  for  the  generosity  shown  by 
Hannibal  to  the  corpses  of  his  opponents  ;  and  Nero,  by  this  act, 
forfeited  all  claim  to  admiration,  except  such  as  must  be 
bestowed  on  a  skilful  general  and  a  resolute  man. 

Hannibal  now  drew  back  into  the  hill  country  of  the  BruttiL 
The  people  of  this  wild  district,  still  nearly  as  wild  as  it  was 
then,  clung  to  his  fallen  fortunes  with  unshaken  fidelity.  Here 
he  maintained  himself  for  four  years  longer,  almost  more  ad- 
mirable in  adversity  than  in  prosperity.  Even  now  no  Roman 
general  was  able  to  gain  a  victory  over  him ;  even  now  every 
veteran  soldier  remained  faithful  to  his  great  leader.  He  was 
driven  into  a  corner,  and  stood  like  a  lion  at  bay,  still  terrible, 
but  without  hope.  The  war  in  Italy  may  now  be  considered  at 
an  end. 

§  21.  The  victory  of  the  Metaurus  was  held  to  be  an  occasion 
for  allowing  a  Triumph  to  the  victorious  Generals.  No  trium- 
phal procession  had  passed  down  the  Sacred  Way  and  ascended 
to  the  Capitol  since  JEmilius  Paullus  and  Livius  Salinator  had 
led  up  the  captive  Illyrians  in  the  year  before  Hannibal's  inva- 
sion. All  former  successes  in  the  war  had  been  but  the  reco- 
veries of  losses,  all  except  the  capture  of  Syracuse ;  and  Mar- 
cellus  was  refused  a  full  Triumph  then,  because  he  left  the 
Sicilian  war  unfinished.  But  now  there  was  no  drawback.  The 
two  Consuls  met  at  Praeneste,  and  advanced  with  the  army  of 


"  Occidit,  occidit 


Spes  omnia  et  fortuna  nostri 

Nominw,  Hasdrubale  interempto."— 4  Carm.  iv.  70. 
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Livius  and  the  captives  in  long  procession  to  the  Temple  of 
Bellona,  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Here  they  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  people  in  festal  array.  Livius  appeared  in  the 
triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  attended  by  his  army. 
Nero  rode  on  horseback  beside  him  unaccompanied  by  the 
partners  of  his  victory,  for  the  battle  had  been  fought  in  the 
district  of  his  Colleague.  Yet  all  men  turned  their  eyes  on  the 
Patrician  Consul,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  showed  to 
whom  belonged  the  true  honours  of  the  triumph. 

Notwithstanding  these  honours,  Nero  (strange  to  say)  was 
never  again  employed  during  the  war ;  and  it  was  not  till  Neros 
became  heirs  of  the  Empire  of  Augustus  that  poets  sang  of  the 
debt  which  Rome  owed  to  that  name.1  A  star  was  appearing 
in  the  west,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  Nero's  fame. 
The  remaining  period  of  the  war  will  be  little  more  than  a  his- 
tory of  the  deeds  of  Scipio. 

1  "Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibue, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Haadrubal 
Devictua,"  etc.— Horat.  4  Carm.  iv.  37. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


SECOND  PCXIC  WAR :  FOURTH  AND  LAST  PERIOD  (206—202  B.C.). 

§  1.  Young  P.  Scipio  elected  Proconsul  for  Spain.  §  2.  Character  of  'Scipio. 
§  3.  He  resolves  to  surprise  New  Carthage.  §  4.  Site  of  New  Carthage: 
ha  capture.  §  5.  His  humane  and  politic  conduct:  he  refuses  to  be  king. 
§  6.  Movements  of  Hasdrubal  Barca.  §  7.  Great  battle  near  the  Guadal- 
quivir: Romans  masters  of  all  Spain  except  Gades.  §  8.  Scipio'a  designs 
upon  Africa.  §  9.  He  crosses  over  to  hold  conference  with  Syphax,  King 
of  Western  Numidia:  Treaty.  §  10.  Revolt  of  Spanish  Cities.  §  11. 
Mutiny  quelled.  §  12.  Mago  loses  Gades.  §  13.  Scipio  returns  home:  is 
elected  Consul,  and  sent  to  Sicily  with  permission  to  invade  Africa.  §  14. 
Adventures  of  Masinissa.  §  1 5.  Attempts  made  at  home  to  thwart  Scipio, 
triumphantly  repelled.  §  16.  Restoration  of  confidence  and  credit  at  Rome. 
§  17.  Scipio  lands  in  Africa.  §  18.  Besieges  Utica,  and  destroys  Cartha- 
ginian army  by  a  treacherous  artifice.  §  19.  Defeats  a  second  army:  ad- 
vances to  Tunis.  §  20.  Masinissa  made  King  of  all  Numidia:  death  of 
Sophonisba.  §  21.  The  Carthaginians  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago,  and  send 
to  treat  for  Peace  at  Rome.  §  22.  Peace  refused  :  death  of  Fabius.  §  23. 
Hannibal  lands  at  Leptis  and  advances  to  Zama:  Scipio  moves  to  the  same 
point:  Conference.  §  24.  Battle  of  Zama.  §  25.  Zama  and  Waterloo. 
§  26.  Conditions  of  Peace.  §  27.  Hannibal  becomes  chief  of  Carthage. 
§  28.  Triumph  of  Scipio. 

§  1.  The  History  of  the  War  in  Spain  has  been  left  almost  un- 
noticed, since  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  the  two  Scipios  in  212  or 
211.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  that  country ;  for  the  issue 
of  the  war  between  Rome  and  Hannibal  was  in  reality  deter- 
mined on  Spanish  soil. 

After  the  disasters  of  that  campaign,  the  Senate  determined 
to  despatch  reinforcements  without  delay ;  and  the  officer 
appointed  to  take  the  temporary  command  was  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  the  future  hero  of  the  Metaurus.  Nero  succeeded  in 
restoring  Roman  dominion  in  the  district  north  of  the  Ebro  ; 
but  the  Senate  resolved  to  call  upon  the  People  to  elect  a  Pro- 
consul for  Spain  at  the  Great  Comitia.  This  was  an  unusual 
course,  and  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
case.  The  policy  of  continuing  the  Spanish  War  was  manifest ; 
but  the  risk  of  failure  was  so  great,  that  the  Senate  thought  fit 
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to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  People.  It  was  announced 
therefore  that  Candidates  for  the  Proconsulate  were  to  present 
themselves  in  the  Campus  Martius.  But  when  the  day  came, 
no  Candidate  appeared.  Men  looked  at  one  another  in  blank 
dismay.  It  seemed  that  none  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
dared  to  undertake  so  great  and  hazardous  an  enterprise; 
when,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
son  and  nephew  of  the  slain  Proconsuls,  arose  and  offered  him- 
self to  the  suffrages  of  the  People.  He  was  barely  twenty-six 
years  of  age  :a  but  his  name  and  character  were  well  known ; 
and  though  he  had  hitherto  held  no  office  higher  than  that  of 
^Edile,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

§  2.  Scipio  presents  in  almost  all  respects  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  men  who  had  hitherto  conducted  the  affairs  of  Rome  in 
the  Second  Punic  War.  They  were  far  advanced  in  years, 
cautious  and  distrustful ;  he  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  enter- 
prising and  self-confident.  They  had  been  trained  in  all  the 
severity  of  the  old  Roman  discipline ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
dissolute  in  early  years,  and  wa3  still  thought  to  affect  too  much 
the  easy  laxity  of  Grecian  manners.  They  were  strictly  obe- 
dient to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  he  was  accustomed  from  his  very 
youth  to  put  himself  above  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome. 
They  always  acted  as  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Senate  ;  he 
very  soon  showed  that  the  Senate  must  be  content  to  follow  his 
policy,  rather  than  guide  it.  They,  however  gentle  to  their 
countrymen,  were  to  foreigners  harsh,  arrogant,  and  cruel ;  he 
treated  foreigners  with  a  humanity  and  courteousness  that 
made  his  name  better  loved  in  Spain  than  in  Italy.  Yet  in 
some  respects  he  was  a  true  Roman.  Notwithstanding  the 
excesses  charged  upon  his  youth,  he  had  long  learnt  to  control 
his  passions  absolutely,  and  to  submit  every  desire  to  his  own 
views  of  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  grace  and  affability  of  his 
manner,  he  preserved  a  loftiness  of  deportment  which  kept  men 


*  He  was  seventeen  at  the  skirmish  on  the  Ticinus  (Polyb.  x.  3).  When  he 
went  to  Spain  he  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  (id.,  x.  6).  He  cannot  there- 
fore have  set  out  till  the  end  of  210  or  the  beginning  of  209.  Livy*s  chro- 
nology is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  statements  of  Polybius.  But  the 
Greek  Historian,  as  the  intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  possesses  indis- 
putable authority  on  all  points  touching  the  personal  history  of  Africanus. 
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at  a  certain  distance  from  him.     Few  shared  his  intimacy  ;  but 
where  he  gave  his  confidence,  as  to  his  friend  C.  Laelius,  that 
confidence  was  complete  and  unreserved.     One  point  in   his 
character  calls  for  particular  attention, — the  Religiousness  of 
his  life.     Never,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public,  had  he 
been  known  to  undertake  any  enterprise  without  first  resorting 
to  the  Great  Temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  remaining  there  for 
hours  absorbed  in  devotion.     There  have  been  those  who  have 
represented   this    conduct   as   merely   assumed   to   blind    and 
influence  the  people.     But  such  was  not  the  belief  of  those  who 
knew  him  best ;  and  to  think  that  Scipio  was  a  mere  hypocrite, 
is  a  monstrous  belief.     In  the  times  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
religious  feelings  were  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  though 
the  popular  belief  in  prodigies  and  the  popular  mode  of  depre- 
cating the   divine   wrath  were   gross   and  barbarous.      The 
Religion  of  Scipio  might  not  be  consistent ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  doubt  that  he,  like   others  of  his  own 
time,  acted  in  reliance  on  the  support  of  Higher  Powers.     In 
this  lies   the   secret  of  his   character.     That  self-confidence, 
which  prompted  him  to  shrink  from  no  responsibility,  led  him 
also  to  neglect  the  laws  of  his  country,  when  they  seemed  to 
oppose  what  he  thought  just  or  necessary.     Every  incident  in 
his  youth  shows  this  confidence.     Not  to  insist  on  the  doubtful 
story  of  his  saving  his  father's  life,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  we 
have  seen  him  a  Tribune  of  the  Legions  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
assisting  to  rally  the  broken  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannae, 
and  barring  the  Secession  of  the  young  Nobles  after  that  dis- 
astrous day.     Three  years  later  we  find  him  offering  himself 
Candidate  for  the  Curule  iEdileship ;  and  when  it  was  objected 
that  he  was  yet  too  young  for  the  office,  promptly  answering, 
"  If  the  People  vote  for  me,  that  will  make  me  old  enough." 
And  now,  after  the  death  of  his  Father  and  Uncle  in  Spain,  we 
see  him  modestly  waiting  till  it  was  clear  that  no  experienced 
commander  would  claim  the  dangerous  honour  of  succeeding 
them,  and  then  bravely  offering  himself  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  People. 

§  3.  Scipio  arrived  in  Spain  late  in  the  summer  of  210,  or 
perhaps  not  till  the  spring  of  209.  He  landed  at  Emporise, 
with  his  friend  Laelius  and  his  elder  brother  Lucius,  who  accom- 
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panied  him  as  Legates,  and  M.  Junius  Silanus,  who  was  to  com- 
mand as  Propraetor  in  the  place  of  Nero.  He  found  that  the 
three  Generals  commanding  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  Has- 
drubal  and  Mago,  brothers  of  Hannibal,  and  Hasdrubal,  son  of 
Gisgo,  were  at  discord  with  each  other.  Their  forces  lay  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  extent  of  country  from  Gades  to  Celtiberia ; 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  disposition  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive against  the  Romans.  Scipio,  taking  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, determined  to  strike  a  blow  which,  if  successful, 
would  confirm  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  Roman  People 
towards  him,  and  would  mark  that  a  General  had  arisen  who 
would  not  rest  content  with  the  timid  discretion  of  the  Fabian 
policy.  No  less  a  place  than  New  Carthage  itself,  the  Capital 
of  Carthaginian  Spain,  was  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He 
heard  that  it  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1000  men  only, 
and  that  none  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  lay  near  it  By 
a  bold  stroke  it  might  be  possible  to  surprise  it.  His  purpose 
was  revealed  to  none  save  Laelius,  who  sailed  in  command  of 
the  fleet,  while  Scipio  himself  led  his  army  across  the  Ebro, 
and  arrived  in  an  incredibly  short  time  under  the  walls  of  the 
city.b 

§  4.  New  Carthage  lay  on  a  hilly  peninsula  jutting  out  into  a 
fine  bay,  which  forms  the  harbour.  On  the  land  side  its  walls 
were  covered  by  a  marsh  or  lagoon,  which  was  overflowed  by 
the  sea,  so  that  the  place  was  only  approachable  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  the  lagoon  and  the  harbour.  On  this 
neck  of  land  Scipio  took  up  his  position,  entrenching  himself 
in  rear,  but  leaving  the  front  of  his  camp  open  towards  the  city. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  next  morning  he  gave  orders  to 
assault  the  walls.  He  addressed  his  soldiers,  and  assured  them 
of  success  ;  Neptune,  he  said,  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  promised  to  fight  with  the  Romans.  The  men  advanced 
gallantly  to  the  escalade,  confident  in  their  young  General. 
But  the  walls  were  high  and  strong ;  the  garrison  made  a  stout 
defence ;  and  before  noon  Scipio  called  off  his  soldiers.     But 

b  Polybius  Bays  in  seven  days  (x.  9).  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  not 
less  than  230  miles,  so  that  this  march  would  rival  the  march  of  Nero  into 
Umbria.  We  must  suppose  that  the  baggage  and  engines  were  sent  with  the 
fleet. 

vol.  I.  ^  D 
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he  did  not  give  up  his  enterprise.  In  the  afternoon,  as  he  was 
informed,  the  water  in  the  lagoon  would  be  very  low,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  slight  fall  in  the  tide  assisted  by  a  strong*  wind. 
He  therefore  picked  out  500  men,  who  were  ordered  to  take 
a  number  of  scaling-ladders  and  dash  through  the  water  so  as 
to  mount  the  walls  unobserved,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
army  made  a  feigned  attack  by  the  neck  of  land.  Thus  Nep- 
tune, said  he,  would  fulfil  his  promise.  The  device  succeeded 
completely.  The  garrison  had  retired  to  their  noon-day's 
sleep,  and  while  they  were  hurrying  to  repel  the  feigned  attack, 
the  500  got  into  the  town  unopposed,  and  rushing  to  the  main 
entrance  threw  open  the  gates.  Scipio,  with  a  chosen  detach- 
ment, pushed  on  to  the  citadel,  into  which  the  garrison  had 
fled  ;  and  the  Commandant  surrendered  at  discretion.  All 
pillaging  and  slaughter  were  now  stopped ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  the  young  General  found  himself  master  of  this  impor- 
tant city,  with  a  very  large  treasure  and  an  immense  supply 
of  stores. 

§  5.  In  the  city  he  found  a  number  of  Spaniards,  mostly 
women  and  children,  kept  there  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of 
their  countrymen.  For  the  Carthaginian  rule  was  no  longer 
beloved  as  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Hasdrubal.  Hasdrubal 
the  son  of  Gisgo,  especially,  had  made  himself  hateful  to 
the  people ;  and  the  Celtiberians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of 
Central  Spain,  were  eager  for  an  opportunity  of  revolting. 
Scipio  turned  these  dispositions  to  his  own  advantage  with 
admirable  dexterity.  He  set  free  all  the  hostages,  as  well  as 
all  persons  of  Spanish  blood  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in 
the  city.  Among  these  hostages  was  the  wife  of  Mandonius, 
brother  of  Indibilis,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  formerly  been 
the  friend  of  Carthage,  and  the  daughters  of  Indibilis  himself 
He  sent  them  home  with  as  much  care  as  if  they  had  been  his 
own  kinswomen,  although  Indibilis  and  Mandonius  had  been 
actively  engaged  against  his  unfortunate  father  and  uncle. 
After  this,  the  soldiers  brought  him  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  they 
had  reserved  as  a  special  gift  for  their  youthful  commander. 
But  Scipio  observing  her  tears,  inquired  into  her  condition; 
and  finding  she  was  the  betrothed  of  Allucius,  a  young  Celti- 
berian  chief,  he  sent  for  the  youth,  and   restored  his   bride 
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unharmed,  without  ransom  or  condition.  This  generous  con- 
duct was  not  without  its  reward.  The  Spaniards,  quick  in 
feeling  and  romantic  in  disposition,  regarded  the  young  con- 
queror as  a  hero  sent  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  Carthage. 
His  noble  bearing,  his  personal  beauty,  confirmed  the  favourable 
impressions  caused  by  his  conduct  to  the  hostages  ;  and  when 
he  advanced  next  year  into  Celtiberia,  he  was  welcomed  by 
Indibilis  and  Mandonius  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.  Soon 
after,  a  deputation  of  Spaniards  came  to  him  with  entreaties 
to  become  their  King.  In  him  they  saw  revived  the  dignity 
of  Hamilcar,  the  affability  of  the  elder  Hasdrubal ;  and  they 
hoped  that  the  popular  times  of  those  favourite  rulers  might 
return.  But  Scipio  courteously  declined  the  offer,  informing 
them  that  he  was  but  the  General  of  the  Roman  People,  in 
whose  ears  the  name  of  King  was  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 

§  6.  The  Carthaginian  generals  had  been  quite  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  well-earned  popularity  of  the  youthful 
Roman.  Hasdrubal  Barca  had  attempted  to  retake  New 
Carthage  by  surprise,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  year  208  found  him 
too  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  Italian  expedition  to 
act  with  energy  against  the  Romans.  All  Spain  north  of  the 
Baetis  (Guadalquivir)  was  relinquished ;  but  at  length  Hasdrubal 
found  himself  obliged  to  give  battle  at  a  place  called  Beecula, 
which  stands  near  that  river.  The  Romans  won  the  day ;  but 
the  Carthaginian  Commander  made  a  skilful  retreat,  leaving 
his  camp  and  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal 
now  drew  back  into  Lusitania,  leaving  his  brother  Mago  and 
the  other  Hasdrubal  (son  of  Gisgo)  to  cover  the  borders  of 
that  district,  which  with  the  province  now  called  Andalusia 
were  the  only  parts  of  Spain  left  to  the  Carthaginians.  Mean- 
while he  himself  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  marching  northwards 
(as  we  have  seen)  by  ways  unknown  to  the  Romans,  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  entered  Gaul  near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Scipio,  informed  of  his  intentions  to  pass  into  Italy, 
and  expecting  him  to  follow  the  course  of  his  brother  Hannibal, 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  season  upon  the  Ebro  in  fruitless 
expectation.  In  the  beginning  of  207,  he  heard  that  his  able 
opponent  had  eluded  him,  and  was  already  in  the  heart  of 

Gaul. 

2  d  2 
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i  7.  Li  that  year  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  made  great 
etBirij  r<j  r^cieve  their  ruTting  fortunes*  An  olnkei  named 
Hanno  had  -tune  wr  rrjin  Africa  to  repiace  Hasdrubnl  Barca; 
and  the  jomur  XasiiiisEa.  *en  of  Gala,  a  powerful  Xumidian 
chiet.  had  also  taken  the  ietd  with  a  large  bodv  of  his  far- 
nridabie  horsemen.  Scipto  cimseif  did  not  appear  in  the  field 
till  late  in  the  =eason.  when  he  found  that  his  brother  I^wiw^ 
with  his  legate  Siianusw  had  kept  the  Carthaginians  in  check. 
Bat  the  new-*  of  the  Metaurus  had  reached  him.  and  he  burned 
with  eagerness  to  eciipse  the  story  of  Xero. 

Late  in  this  year,  therefore,  or  early  in  206.  Scipio  with  his 
whole  force  prepared  to  pa*  the  Beds  and  bring  the  enemy  to 
action.  The  Canhjgin  ans.  confident  in  their  numbers*  were 
equally  ready,  and  their  united  forces  boldly  faced  the  enemy. 
The  place  of  the  battle  is  unknown:  its  name  is  Tariously 
sit  en  as  Silpia  or  Elinga.  But  the  result  is  certain.  Scipio  s 
victory  was  complete :  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  was  broken 
and  destroyed :  its  scattered  remains,  rallied  by  Hasdrubal 
Gisgo  and  Mago.  took  refuge  behind  the  walls  of  Gades; 
while  the  wily  Masinissa  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
-a  matter  of  which  we  shall  hare  to  speak  further 
iv.  The  Senate,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  206.  had  to  congratulate  the  People  not  only  on 
seeing  Italy  almost  delivered  from  the  army  of  Hannibal,  but 
also  on  the  important  met  that  all  Spam,  except  the  town  of 
Gades,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  armies. 

§  8.  But  Scipio  regarded  Spain  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to 
Africa.  There,  and  there  only,  he  felt  convinced,  could  the 
war  be  concluded.  Already  had  Valerius  Laevinus  made 
descents  upon  the  African  coast,  and  found  the  country  nearly 
as  defenceless  as  in  the  days  of  Regulus.  But  Fabius  and  the 
Senate  were  hostile  to  bold  enterprises,  and  Laevinus  could  go 
no  further.  Scipio  determined  not  to  return  to  Rome  till  he 
had  laid  the  train  for  an  invasion  of  Africa ;  and  then,  with 
the  confidence  that  marked  his  whole  career,  he  would  offer 
himself  for  the  Consulship,  and  force  the  Senate  to  allow  him 
his  own  way. 

§  9.  At  that  time,  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Territory,  from  Bona  to  Oran,  was  known  by  the  name 
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of  Numidia ;  and  the  Numidians  themselves  were  divided  into 
two  great  Tribes,  the  Eastern  Numidians  or  Masaesylians,  and 
the  Western  or  Massylians.  Of  the  Masaesylians,  Syphax  was 
King ;  his  capital  being  Cirta,  now  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Constantine  as  a  chief  place  in  French  Algeria.  Gala, 
father  of  Masinissa,  was  ruler  of  the  Massylians.  We  have 
already  seen  Scipio  entering  into  negotiations  with  Masinissa. 
But  Masinissa  had  not  yet  any  power  of  his  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  position  of  the  territory  of  Syphax  on  the 
Carthaginian  frontier  necessarily  made  him  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  Carthage.  It  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  secure  the  friendship  of  this  powerful  but  unstable 
chieftain.  Scipio  resolved,  with  a  boldness  almost  romantic,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Numidian  capital ;  and,  to  show  his  confi- 
dence in  Syphax,  he  sailed  from  New  Carthage  to  Africa  with 
two  ships  only.  It  happened  that  Hasdrubal  Gisgo,  who  had 
before  this  left  Spain  in  despair,  appeared  at  the  court  of  Syphax 
at  the  self-same  time,  with  the  self-same  purposes.  The  two 
rivals  were  both  entertained  at  Cirta  by  the  Numidian ;  but 
the  winning  manners  and  personal  grace  of  Scipio  prevailed 
for  the  present,  and  Syphax  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans. 

§  10.  When  Scipio  returned  to  Spain,  he  found  that  his 
short  absence  had  produced  a  serious  change.  Three  important 
cities  in  the  vale  of  the  Baetis,  Uliturgi,  Castulo,  and  Astapa, 
had  closed  their  gates  and  declared  their  independence.  With- 
out delay,  he  laid  siege  to  Uliturgi.  The  town  was  taken  after 
an  obstinate  defence,  and  given  up  to  massacre  and  pillage. 
This  dreadful  fate  of  their  countrymen  produced  immediate, 
but  opposite,  effects  on  Castulo  and  Astapa.  The  men  of 
Castulo,  stricken  with  fear,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
men  of  Astapa  collected  all  their  property  and  valuables  into 
a  huge  funeral  pile  in  the  market-place,  and  placed  their  wives 
and  daughters  under  a  guard,  who  had  orders  to  slay  them 
and  fire  the  pile  as  soon  as  the  gates  should  be  forced.  The 
rest  of  the  citizens  fell  fighting  bravely,  and  the  Romans  were 
left  masters  of  a  heap  of  ashes. 

§  11.  Another  circumstance  showed  that  the  Roman  power 
in  Spain  rested  on  a  very  precarious  tenure.     Scipio  fell  ill  at 
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New  Carthage,  and  a  report  was  spread  that  he  was  dead. 
Upon  this,  Indibilis  and  Mandonius,  whom  he  had  believed  to 
be  his  most  faithful  friends,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Celtiberia.    A  division  of  Italian  troops,  8000  strong,  stationed 
upon  the  Sucro,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  driving  away  their 
Roman  officers,  and  choosing  two  Italians  as  their  chiefs.     The 
prompt    and  decisive  way  in  which  Scipio  quelled  this    dan- 
gerous mutiny  recalls  the  conduct  of  Clive   in   Bengal    on  a 
similar  occasion.     He  sent  messengers  to  the  mutineers,  desir- 
ing them  to  come  to  New  Carthage  and  state  their  grievances ; 
and  as  they  approached  the  town,  he  ordered  the  division  of  the 
army  stationed  in  that  place  to  march  out  of  the  town,  as  if 
against  the  revolted  Spaniards.      The  Italians,  therefore,  met 
these  troops  leaving  New  Carthage  as  they  entered   it,  and 
fondly  deemed  that  the  General  would  be  completely  at  their 
mercy.     But  when  they  appeared  next  morning  before  Scipio, 
they   found   that  thirty-five   persons,  the   ringleaders   of  the 
mutiny,  had  been  arrested  during  the  night ;  and  the  clash  of 
arms  in  the  streets  leading  to  the  Forum  apprised  them  that 
the  army  had  returned  from  its  pretended  march.      Scipio  now 
showed  the  mutineers  that  they  were  in  his  power.     He  re- 
proved them  with  much  severity.     He  ordered  the  ringleaders 
for  execution,  and  pardoned  the  rest  on  their  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  anew.     Indibilis  and  Mandonius,  finding  that  the 
report  of  the  General's  death  was  false,  hastened   to   make 
full  submission.     But  no  sooner  had  Scipio  left  Spain,  than 
these  discontented  chiefs  again  took  arms.      Indibilis  fell    in 
battle ;  Mandonius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  with 
a  number  of  other   chieftains.     For   the  present,   therefore, 
Spain  was  reduced  to  quiet :  but  it  was  more  than  two  cen- 
turies before  the  power  of  Rome  was  finally  established  in  the 
Peninsula. 

§  12.  It  was  now  apparent  that  the  Carthaginians  had  no 
longer  any  hope  of  recovering  their  lost  ground  in  Spain. 
Hasdrubal  Gisgo  had  returned  to  Africa.  Masinissa  obtained 
a  personal  interview  with  Scipio,  and  renewed  those  promises  of 
friendship  which  he  had  made  to  Silanus  after  the  battle  of 
Elinga,  and  which  he  afterwards  faithfully  performed.  Mago, 
the  last  remaining  brother  of  Hannibal,  after  a  vain  attempt 
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to  surprise  New  Carthage,  returned  to  Gades,  and  found  that 
the  inhabitants  shut  their  gates  against  him.  He  enticed  the 
chief  Magistrates,  called  Suffets,  like  the  two  chief  Magistrates 
of  Carthage,  into  a  negotiation,  and  then,  seizing  their  persons, 
he  crucified  them  in  sight  of  the  town.  This  brutal  and 
treacherous  act  forfeited  his  last  claim  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  of  Gades.  They  immediately  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  while  Mago  sailed  off  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
there  occupied  himself  in  preparing  for  a  fresh  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Italy,  as  a  last  chance  of  relieving  his  illustrious 
brother. 

§  13.  The  soil  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  now  completely 
cleared  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Scipio  prepared  to  return 
to  Rome.  About  three  years  before  he  had  left  his  country 
amid  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  all  men.  He  now  returned, 
having  more  than  fulfilled  those  hopes  and  expectations.  His 
friend  Lselius  had  been  sent  home  to  announce  his  first  great 
success ;  his  brother  Lucius  had  lately  arrived  to  prepare  the 
Senate  and  people  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  young  hero ; 
and  no  one  doubted  that  at  the  approaching  elections  Scipio 
would  be  raised  to  the  Consulship  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  206  B.C.  that  he  re- 
turned. The  Senate  met  him  at  the  Temple  of  Bellona ;  but 
refused  him  a  Triumph  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  held 
any  regular  magistracy  during  his  absence.  He  therefore 
entered  the  city,  and  offered  himself  candidate  for  the  Consul- 
ship. Every  Tribe  united  in  giving  him  their  suffrages,  though 
he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  But  the  common  rules  of 
election  had  been  neglected  throughout  the  war,  and  no  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been  raised  on  the  score  of  age.  His 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  Pontifex  Maximus, 
and  therefore  unable  to  leave  Italy.  Whatever  foreign  enter* 
prise  was  undertaken  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  Scipio.  He  himself 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa;  and  it  was  generally  understood,  that  if  the 
Senate  refused  leave,  he  would  bring  a  special  bill  for  the 
purpose  before  the  People.  Fabius,  with  Fulvius  and  the  old 
Senatorial  party,  vehemently  opposed  these  bold  projects.     But 
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the  time  was  gone  by  when  they  could  use  the  rotes  of  the 
people  against  an  enterprising  Consul,  as  they  had  done  some 
years  before  against  Laevinus.e  The  confidence  of  all  men  in 
Scipio  was  unfunded ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  Senate  was  &in 
to  compromise  the  matter  by  naming  Sicily  as  his  province, 
with  permission  to  cross  over  into  Africa,  if  he  deemed  it 
expedient  They  refused  him,  however,  the  additional  levies 
and  supplies  which  he  required.  But  the  Etruscans  and  other 
Italians  enthusiastically  volunteered  to  give  all  he  wanted. 
Scipio  led  a  wcll-apjiointed  fleet  into  his  province,  and  was  able 
to  add  considerably  to  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Cannae  and  Her- 
donca,  who  had  seen  hard  service  under  Marcellus  and  Laevinus, 
and  were  eager  for  any  enterprise  which  might  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion.  The  year  passed,  however,  without  any  attempt 
on  Africa,  except  that  Laelius  went  across  to  reconnoitre,  and, 
after  an  interview  with  Masinissa,  returned  laden  with  spoiL 

§  14  It  will  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  for- 
tunes of  this  Numidian  Prince.     His  life,  since  his  return  from 
Spain,  had  been  one  series  of  romantic  enterprises  ;  and  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  his  adventurous  daring,  he  was 
a  wanderer  and  an  outlaw.     While  he  was  in  Spain,  his  father 
Gala  had  died,  and  his  uncle  (Esalces  took  possession  of  the 
chieftainship  of  the  Massylians.     On  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
and  his  uncle's  son,  which  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the 
chief  power  was  seized  by  an  adventurer,  named  Mezetulus, 
who  pretended  to  act  as  guardian  of  an  infant,  the  sole  remain- 
ing scion  of  the  family  of  (Esalces.     Masinissa  now  appeared 
on  the  scene.     He  was  very  popular  among  the  Massylians, 
and  Mezetulus,  with  his  young  charge,  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
safety  to  the  court  of  Syphax  at  Cirta.     This  prince,  we  saw, 
had  formed  a  treaty  with  Scipio.     But  Hasdrubal  Gisgo  soon 
found  means  to  detach  the  fickle  Numidian  from  his  new  ally, 
by  offering  him  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  daughter  Sophonisba, 
and  urged  him  to  prevent  Masinissa  from  recovering  the  power 
of  his  father.     The  power  of  Masinissa  was  unequal  to  that  of 
Syphax.    He  was  defeated  in  every  battle  he  ventured  to  fight ; 
but  he  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life.     Once  he  was  obliged 
to  lie  hid  many  days  in  a  cave,  once  he  escaped  with  only  two 

c  Chapt.  xxxiii.  §  8. 
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horsemen  by  swimming  a  broad  and  rapid  river ;  but  he  always 
appeared  afresh,  from  his  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  wild  cavalry,  plundering 
and  alarming  the  subjects  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  those  of 
Syphax.  Personal  pique  was  added  to  the  desire  of  recovering 
the  chieftainship  of  his  father ;  for  the  beautiful  Sophonisba  had 
been  his  betrothed  bride. 

§  15.  In  the  next  year  he  looked  eagerly  to  see  the  Romans 
in  Africa.  But  before  this  took  place,  the  enemies  of  Scipio 
made  one  more  attempt  to  thwart  his  African  enterprise.  He 
had  been  continued  in  his  command  as  Proconsul ;  and,  hearing 
that  the  citadel  of  Locri  had  been  taken  by  Q.  Pleminius,  who 
commanded  as  Propraetor  in  Bruttii,  but  that  Hannibal  had 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  he  left  his  province  without 
hesitation,  and,  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Locri,  obliged  the 
Carthaginian  to  retire.  Pleminius  was  no  sooner  established 
in  command,  than  he  indulged  in  gross  and  brutal  outrages, 
not  only  against  the  people  of  Locri,  but  against  such  Romans 
as  ventured  to  oppose  his  will.  Scipio  was  appealed  to,  but 
declined  to  interfere,  desiring  the  Locrians  to  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  the  Senate  at  Rome.  These  complaints  arrived 
early  in  the  year  204  B.C.,  and  old  Fabius  again  took  occasion 
to  inveigh  loudly  against  the  presumptuous  audacity  of  his 
young  rival.  He  ended  his  speech  by  proposing  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  command.  Other  complaints  were  made 
against  Scipio,  that  by  going  to  Locri  he  had  transgressed  the 
limits  of  his  province,  as  he  had  done  before  by  visiting  Syphax 
in  Numidia ;  moreover,  that  he  spent  his  time  in  pursuits  unfit 
for  a  Roman  soldier,  frequenting  the  schools  and  gymnasia  of 
the  Greek  cities,  and  wearing  a  Greek  dress;  while  his  men 
were  daily  becoming  corrupted  by  licentious  living  and  want  of 
discipline.  The  Senate  was  too  well  aware  of  the  merits  and 
popularity  of  Scipio  to  venture  to  act  on  these  vague  accusations 
without  previous  inquiry ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  send 
a  commission  into  Sicily  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
charges.  The  result  was  highly  favourable  to  the  General.  It 
was  reported  that  he  was  quite  guiltless  of  the  excesses  of  Ple- 
minius, who  was  arrested  and  left  to  die  in  prison ;  and  that  his 
troops,  instead  of  being  neglected  or  undisciplined,  were  in  the 
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highest  order;  the  Commissioners  had  themselves  witnessed 
the  evolutions  of  the  army  and  fleet,  and  could  testify  to  their 
effective  condition ;  they  had  also  inspected  the  stores  at 
Lilybaeum,  and  found  arms,  engines,  and  supplies  of  every  kind 
provided  for  the  invasion  of  Africa.  It  was  universally  resolved 
that  Scipio  should  retain  his  command  till  he  should  bring  the 
war  to  a  close. 

§  16.  The  confidence  which  the  Senate  felt  in  the  altered 
state  of  affairs  is  fully  shown  by  two  Decrees  passed  in  this 
same  year.  The  first  respected  the  Twelve  Latin  Colonies, 
which  five  years  before  had  refused  to  furnish  soldiers.  At 
the  time,  it  had  been  thought  prudent  to  pass  over  this  con- 
tumacious conduct4  But  now  they  were  required  to  furnish 
twice  their  proper  contingent  till  the  end  of  the  war.  They 
murmured,  but  submitted.  The  other  Decree  was  moved  by 
Laevinus  for  the  repayment  of  the  patriotic  loan  advanced  by 
the  Senators  and  People  during  his  Consulship  in  the  year 
210  B.c.e  It  was  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,  backed  by  the  great  successes  of  Scipio  in  Spain, 
had  raised  the  Republic  above  all  fear  of  disaffection  in  her 
Colonies,  or  of  bankruptcy  at  home.  Other  signs  of  confidence 
appear.  A  huge  stone,  supposed  to  represent  the  Great  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  was  brought  in  state  to  Borne  from  Pessinus  in 
Sicily.  The  Sibylline  books  directed  that  the  care  of  this 
precious  relic  should  be  given  to  "  the  Best  Man  "  at  Rome ; 
and  the  Senate  adjudged  this  proud  title  to  P.  Scipio  Naaica 
son  of  Cn.  Scipio,  who  had  died  in  Spain,  and  first  cousin  to 
the  great  man  who  was  now  making  the  name  illustrious/ 
The  Cincian  Law,  also,  brought  forward  by  the  Tribune  M. 
Cincius  Alimentus  at  the  instance  of  old  Fabius,  to  prevent 
advocates  from  accepting  fees  for  their  services,  shows  that 
business  was  falling  into  its  routine  course  again. 

§  17.  All  obstacles  being  now  removed,  Scipio  prepared  to 
cross  over  into  Africa.  His  army  and  fleet  were  assembled  at 
Lilybaeum  under  his  own  eye.  His  brother  Lucius  and  his 
friend  Laelius  still  attended  him  as  legates ;  and  his  Quaestor 

d  Chapt.  xxxiii.  §  8.  •  Chapt.  xxxiii.  §  6. 

r  The  Megalesian  games  (i.  e.  the  games  of  the  my*>.n  pirn?)  long  preserved 
the  memory  of  this  event. 
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was  a  young  man  destined  hereafter  to  become  famous,  M. 
Porcius  Cato.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  204  B.C.  that  he  set 
sail.  His  army  was  not  so  numerous  as  it  was  well-appointed 
and  well-disciplined,  composed  of  men  who  had  grown  old  in 
service,  skilful  in  sieges,  prepared  for  all  dangers ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  them  knew  that  in  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war  lay  their  only  chance  of  returning  home  to  end  their 
days  in  peace.  As  the  ships  left  the  harbour  at  daybreak, 
Scipio  prayed  aloud  to  all  the  gods,  that  his  enterprise  might 
be  blessed  by  their  favour ;  that  the  evils  which  Carthage  had 
wrought  against  Rome  might  now  be  visited  upon  her  own 
head.*  The  passage  of  the  Romans  was  delayed  by  a  thick 
mist,  which  compelled  them  to  lay  to  for  many  hours.  But 
when  the  second  morning  broke,  they  were  in  sight  of  land ; 
and  Scipio,  hearing  that  they  were  off  the  Fair  Promontory, 
said  that  the  omen  was  a  good  one,  and  there  should  be  their 
landing-place. 

Masinissa  hastened  to  join  him  with  only  200  of  his  Numi- 
dian  horse ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  his  great  talents 
for  war,  and  the  ceaseless  activity  which  he  displayed,  would 
have  made  him  most  welcome,  even  if  he  had  come  alone. 

§  18.  Scipio  immediately  laid  siege  to  Utica.  The  terror 
felt  at  Carthage,  when  Lselius  had  landed  the  year  before,  was 
great ;  and  now,  when  Scipio  himself  was  almost  at  the  gates, 
terror  rose  to  its  highest  pitch.  For  a  time  he  was  left  to 
carry  on  his  operations  unmolested.  But  as  the  winter  ad- 
vanced, Hasdrubal  Gisgo  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable 
force,  and  persuaded  Syphax,  his  son-in-law,  to  lend  his  aid  in 
relieving  Utica.  Scipio  was  encamped  on  a  headland  to  the 
eastward  of  this  town,  on  a  spot  which  long  retained  the  name 
of  "the  Cornelian  Camp/' h  and  where  (it  is  said)  the  remains 
of  his  entrenchments  may  still  be  traced.  Here  the  Cartha- 
ginians hoped  that  they  might  blockade  him  both  by  land  and 
sea.  They  made  their  arrangements  not  without  skill ;  and 
their  fleet,  which  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  threatened 

8  The  prayer  is  given  by  Livy  (xxix.  27)  evidently  from  an  old  author.  A 
number  of  old  Latin  forms  occur  in  it, — Dii .  .  .  bene  verruncent,  i.  e.  vertant, — 
bonis  auctibus  auxitis, — copiam  faxitis, — etc. 

k  Cssar,  Bell.  Cxv.  ii.  24  and  37. 
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to  intercept  communication  with  Sicily.  Scipio  remained  quiet 
the  whole  winter,  except  that  he  amused  Syphax  by  entering 
into  negotiations  for  peace.  The  fickle  Numidian  showed  him- 
self not  unwilling  to  form  a  separate  treaty,  and  to  desert  his 
father-in-law  Ilasdrubal.  But  Scipio  had  no  real  purpose  in 
these  negotiations.  They  were  only  carried  on  to  mask  a 
design,  which,  as  spring  came  on,  he  was  enabled  to  put  in 
practice,  lie  otwerved  that  Hasdrubal  occupied  one  camp,  and 
Syphax  another.  The  huts  occupied  by  the  Numidians  were 
oom]x>sed  merely  of  stakes  wattled  and  thatched  with  reeds; 
the  quarters  of  the  Carthaginians,  though  somewhat  more  sub- 
stantial, consisted  solely  of  timber,  without  any  stone  or  brick. 
Scipio,  in  the  course  of  the  before-mentioned  negotiations,  con- 
trived to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  dis- 
position of  these  camps ;  and  when  he  thought  the  time  for  the 
execution  of  his  design  was  arrived,  he  suddenly  broke  off  the 
negotiations,  and  told  Syphax  that  all  thoughts  of  peace  must 
be  deferred  till  a  later  time. 

On  the  first  dark  night  that  followed,  he  sent  Laglius  and 
Masinissa  against  the  camp  of  Syphax,  while  he  himself  moved 
towards  that  of  Ilasdrubal.     Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians, 
obtained  an  easy  entrance  into  the  lines  of  his  countrymen,  and 
straightway  set  fire  to  their  inflammable  habitations.     The  un- 
fortunate men  rose  from  their  beds  or  from  their  wine-cups,  and 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  flames.     But  the  work  had  been 
too  well  done;  and  as  they  attempted  to  escape,  they  found 
that  every  avenue  of  the  camp  was  beset  by  enemies.     Fire 
was  behind  them,  death  by  the  sword  before;   and  though 
Syphax,  with  a  chosen  band,  cut  his  way  out,  the  bulk  of  his 
army  was  destroyed.     The  same  fate  befel  Hasdrubal.     On 
the  first  alarm,  he  conjectured  the  truth,  and  with  cowardly 
haste  made  off,  leaving  his  men  an  easy  prey  to  Scipio.     When 
morning  broke,  the  Romans  pursued  the  fugitives ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  army  on  which  Carthage 
depended  for  safety  was  cut  off  in  this  horrible  way.     The  bare 
recital  makes  the  blood  run  cold. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  comparative  honesty 
of  modern  warfare.  If  in  sieges  and  bombardments  dreadful 
calamities  are  inflicted  and  suffered,  yet  no  general  would  form 
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a  plan  for  burning  and  destroying  an  army  by  pretended  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  carried  on  in  cold  blood  for  weeks  before. 
Yet  the  historian  Polybius  relates  this  event  as  a  matter  quite 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  warfare,  without  any  remark  on  the 
duplicity  by  which  it  was  made  successful.  Neither  the  act 
itself,  nor  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  into  execution, 
were  thought  to  cast  any  slur  on  the  fair  fame  of  Scipio. 

§  19.  The  Carthaginian  Senate  were  ready  to  give  up  mat- 
ters as  lost  But  at  this  juncture  10,000  Celtiberians  landed 
in  Africa  and  offered  their  services  to  Syphax  ;  and  this  prince 
was  over-persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  Sophonisba  to  renew 
the  struggle.  Hasdrubal  also  exerted  himself  greatly  to  collect 
a  new  army ;  and  in  the  course  of  thirty  days  the  two  allied 
generals  appeared  on  the  Great  Plains,  which  lie  about  70  or 
80  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Utica  and  Carthage.  Scipio, 
leaving  his  fleet  and  a  division  of  his  army  to  continue  the 
blockade  of  Utica,  advanced  to  give  them  battle  without  delay. 
The  Celtiberians  made  a  stout  resistance ;  but  being  deserted 
by  the  rest  of  the  army,  they  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
Hasdrubal  fled  to  Carthage,  Syphax  to  his  own  kingdom  ;  so 
that  the  whole  country  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans. 
Scipio  advanced  towards  Carthage,  receiving  the  submission  of 
the  different  towns  by  which  he  passed.  Encamping  at  Tunis, 
within  sight  of  the  Capital,  he  awaited  the  submission  of  the 
Government 

§  20.  Meanwhile  Laelius  and  Masinissa,  with  the  Italian  and 
Numidian  cavalry,  pursued  Syphax  to  Cirta.  The  unlucky 
king  made  a  faint  show  of  resistance ;  but  he  was  defeated, 
and  his  capital  surrendered  at  discretion.  Masinissa  now  re- 
ceived his  reward,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  all  Numidia. 
When  he  entered  Cirta,  he  was  met  by  Sophonisba,  formerly 
his  betrothed,  and  now  the  wife  of  his  rival.  Her  charms 
melted  his  heart :  and  fearing  lest  Scipio  might  claim  her  as 
his  captive,  to  lead  her  in  triumph  by  the  side  of  Syphax,  he 
took  the  bold  step  of  marrying  her  at  once.  This  much  pro- 
voked Scipio,  who  sent  for  the  young  chief  and  rebuked  him 
sternly  for  venturing  to  take  possession  of  a  Roman  captive 
Masinissa  sighed,  and  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  protect  his 
unhappy  bride.     But,  resolved  that  at  least  she  should  have  the 
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option  of  escaping  from  the  degradation  of  a  Roman  triumph, 
he  sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  telling  her  that  herein  lay  her 
only  possible  deliverance.  She  took  the  potion,  saying  that  she 
accepted  the  nuptial  gift,  and  drained  it  to  the  drega  When 
the  tragical  fate  of  Sophonisba  reached  the  ears  of  Scipio,  he 
feared  that  he  had  dealt  too  harshly  with  his  Numidian  ally. 
He  sent  for  him,  and,  gently  reproving  him  for  his  haste,  he 
publicly  presented  him  with  the  most  honourable  testimonies 
to  his  bravery  and  fidelity  which  a  Roman  General  could 
bestow.  In  the  delights  of  satisfied  ambition  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  powerful  sovereignty,  Masiniasa  soon  forgot  the 
sorrows  of  Sophonisba. 

§  21.  While  Scipio  remained  at  Tunis,  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
made  an  attack  on  the  Roman  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Utica, 
and  gained  some  advantage.  Intelligence  also  reached  the 
Government  that  Mago,  on  lauding  in  Italy,  had  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Ligurians  and  a  portion  of  the  Gauls,  and  had 
lately  taken  position  on  the  Po  with  a  considerable  force.  Here, 
however,  he  was  encountered  by  a  Roman  army  and  defeated 
after  a  severe  struggle.  Mago,  himself  wounded,  took  refuge 
among  the  Ligurians,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  his  cause. 

The  Carthaginian  Government  then  had  the  choice  of  three 
lines  of  policy :  either  to  make  terms  with  Rome  at  any  cost, 
or  to  continue  the  war  at  all  hazards  by  recalling  Hannibal 
and  Mago  from  Italy  to  Africa ;  or  to  recal  the  two  brothers 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  they  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  peace.  The  last  was  the  course  adopted.  Ambas- 
sadors were  despatched  to  Rome  to  treat  for  peace,  while  orders 
were  sent  to  Hannibal  and  Mago  to  return  with  such  forces  as 
they  could  bring. 

Mago  obeyed  the  orders  immediately,  but  never  reached 
Africa.  He  died  of  his  wound  upon  the  passage,  and  his  few 
ships  were  taken  by  the  Romans.  Hannibal  also  with  bitter 
feelings  prepared  to  obey.  For  sixteen  years  had  the  indo- 
mitable man  maintained  himself  on  foreign  ground ;  and  even 
now  the  remains  of  his  veteran  army  clung  to  him  with  desperate 
fidelity.  He  felt  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  been 
more  than  successful :  if  he  had  failed,  it  had  been  the  fault  of 
that  ungrateful  country,  which  had  left  him  long  years  unsup- 
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ported,  and  now  was  recalling  him  to  defend  her  from  the 
enemy.  What  Scipio  was  now  to  Carthage,  that  might  Han- 
nibal have  been  to  Rome.  Still  he  saw  that  no  advantage 
could  be  gained  by  remaining  longer  in  Italy :  he  therefore 
bade  farewell  to  the  foreign  shores,  so  long  his  own,  and  set 
sail  for  that  native  land  which  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

§  22.  Great  was  the  joy  at  Rome  when  the  news  came  that 
their  dire1  enemy  had  been  at  length  compelled  to  leave  the 
shores  of  Italy.  A  public  thanksgiving  was  decreed ;  sacrifices 
offered  to  all  the  Great  Gods  of  Rome ;  and  the  Roman  Games, 
which  had  been  vowed  by  Marcellus  in  his  last  Consulship, 
were  now  at  length  performed.  It  was  at  this  moment  of 
triumph  that  the  Carthaginian  Ambassadors  arrived.  The 
Senate  received  them  (inauspicious  omen !)  in  the  Temple  of 
Bellona.  Lsevinus  moved  that  they  should  be  at  once  dismissed, 
and  that  orders  should  be  sent  to  Scipio  to  push  on  the  war 
with  vigour.  After  some  debate,  his  proposition  was  adopted. 
The  close  of  the  year  203  b.c.  therefore  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  war  must  be  decided  by  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  two  great  Generals,  who,  each  triumphant  in  his  own  career, 
had  never  yet  encountered  each  other  in  arms.  About  the 
same  time  old  Fabius  breathed  his  last,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  final  glory  of  Scipio.  He  died  in  extreme  old 
age.  He  has  the  merit  of  first  successfully  opposing  Hannibal ; 
but  his  somewhat  narrow  mind,  and  the  jealous  obstinacy  which 
often  accompanies  increasing  years,  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  that  his  own  policy  was 
excellent  for  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic,  but  that 
the  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  Government  had  ruined 
Hannibal  and  left  the  field  open  for  the  bolder  measures  of 
Scipio. 

§  23.  Hannibal  had  landed  at  Leptis,  to  the  south  of  Car- 
thage, with  his  veterans;  and  thence  marching  northwards, 
took  up  his  position  on  the  plain  of  Zama,  within  five  days' 
march  of  the  capital.      Scipio,  early  in  the  year  (202  b.c), 

1  This  epithet  has  been  appropriated  to  Hannibal  by  Horace.  "  Nee  dirum 
Hannibal  em,"  2  Carm.  xii.  2.  "  Hannibalemque  dirum"  3  Carm.  vi.  36.  "Dirvs 
.  .  .  Afer,"  4  Carm.  iv.  42. 
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adv^roed  frr.m  TteIs  to  meet  him ;  and  finding  that  the  Car- 
grijw-'^AT  G*:>aal  Lad  sen:  spies  to  ascertain  hi*  strength,  he 
ordered  th-rc  tc-  b^  ied  through  his  camp,  and  sent  back  wft 
a  fill  jco.czit  of  all  that  thev  had  seen.  Hannibal  felt  that 
he  bad  to  «i«?al  with  a  superior  force,  led  by  a  General  aoh 
second  \z  ability  to  himself!  His  own  veterans  were  few  in 
number :  the  remainder  of  his  armv  were  raw  leries  or  affiei 
little  to  be  busted :  the  Xumidian  horse,  which  had  been  ha 
main  arm  iz  ItaLv.  were  now  arraved  against  him  under  the 
ctiterprisic^  MktissL  He  therefore  proposed  a  personal  con- 
ference. :c  ti:c  faint  hope  that  he  might  effect  a  treaty  between 
himself  and  ivipio.  which  he  would  then  compel  the  Carthagi- 
nian Government  to  accept.  Perhaps  if  Scipio  had  felt  himself 
free  to  act  independently,  he  might  have  listened  to  the  Uan- 
dishaiects  of  his  sreat  opponent :  but  be  was  the  officer  of  the 
Senate*  and  he  knew  the  feeling  at  Rome  too  well  to  venture 
to  act  in  opposition  to  it.  The  Generals  therefore  parted  from 
their  conferees,  with  feelings  of  mutual  esteem,  and  prepared 
to  decide  the  tate  of  the  civilised  world  by  battle. 

§  24.  Next  day  at  sunrise  both  armies  drew  out  Hannibal 
marshalled  his  army  in  three  lines :  first  his  Gallic  and  Ligurian 
auxiliaries*  with  Balearians  and  other  light  troops ;  in  the 
second  line,  the  veterans  of  Italy  with  fresh  African  levies; 
and  in  the  rear,  the  few  Bruttian  and  Italian  allies  who  had 
followed  his  fortunes.  Both  wings  were  flanked  by  cavalry,  as 
usual ;  and  the  whole  line  of  battle  was  covered  by  a  formidable 
array  of  eighty  elephants.  To  oppose  him,  Scipio  also  formed 
three  lines  according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Romans ; 
La?lius  with  the  Italian  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  left,  Masi- 
nissa  with  his  Numidians  on  the  right.  The  Roman  army  was 
superior  in  all  respects,  except  in  elephants ;  and  to  baffle  the 
attack  of  these  monsters,  Scipio  drew  up  the  maniples  of  his 
infantry  not  (as  was  usual)  chequer-wise,  but  one  immediately 
behind  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  open  lanes  between  the  maniples 
from  front  to  rear. 

The  battle  began  by  an  attack  of  the  elephants  on  the  Roman 
light  troops,  who  skirmished  in  front  of  the  regular  lines.  These 
were  overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  huge  beasts,  and  fled  down 
the  lanes  which  have  been  described ;  but  when  the  elephants 
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came  within  the  Roman  ranks,  the  men  on  each  side  pricked 
them  with  their  javelins,  so  that  some  of  them  rushed  clear 
through  the  spaces  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left ;  others 
wheeled  about  and  carried  confusion  into  the  Carthaginian 
lines.  Meanwhile  both  Masinissa  and  Laelius  had  routed  the 
cavalry  opposed  to  them,  and  the  battle  grew  hot  in  the  centre. 
The  auxiliaries  in  Hannibal's  front  line  were  soon  driven  in 
upon  the  veterans,  who,  however,  levelled  their  spears  and  com- 
pelled them  to  advance  again.  Both  parties  kept  bringing  up 
their  fresh  men,  withdrawing  their  wounded  to  the  rear ;  and 
the  battle  continued  with  great  fury,  till  Laelius  and  Masinissa, 
returning  with  the  cavalry  from  the  pursuit,  charged  the  Car- 
thaginians in  rear,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
Romans  lost  about  5000  on  the  field ;  the  Carthaginians  not 
less  than  20,000,  besides  a  vast  number  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

§  25.  Thus  was  Hannibal  defeated,  but  not  subdued.  The 
Battle  of  Zama  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  Waterloo. 
In  both,  the  two  greatest  Generals  of  the  respective  nations 
met  for  the  first  time  ;  and  in  both,  the  more  famous  chief, 
fighting  with  an  army  hastily  drawn  together  in  defence  of  his 
country,  was  defeated.  But  in  other  points  they  were  unlike. 
Waterloo  left  France  helpless ;  and  her  ruler  had  no  hope  but 
in  withdrawing  from  her  shores.  After  the  Battle  of  Zama 
Hannibal  could  still  have  offered  a  long  resistance ;  and  if  he 
thought  it  best  to  make  peace  immediately,  it  was  that  he  might 
reform  the  government,  and  prepare  for  new  struggles  at  a 
future  time, 

§  26.  As  Scipio  was  returning  to  Tunis,  he  met  envoys  from 
Carthage.  He  sent  them  back  with  the  following  conditions 
of  peace :  "  The  Carthaginians  were  to  be  left  independent 
within  their  own  territories ;  they  were  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  all  their  ships  of  war  except  ten  triremes,  and 
all  their  elephants ;  they  were  not  to  make  war  in  Africa  or 
out  of  Africa  without  the  consent  of  Rome  ;  they  were  to  ac- 
knowledge Masinissa  as  King  of  Numidia ;  they  were  to  pay 
10,000  talents  of  silver  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  by 
instalments  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years." k     When  the 

k  10,000  talents  weight  of  silver  would  be  worth  at  the  present  day  more 
than  2,000,000/.  sterling. 

vol.  I.  ~  E 
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of  Carriage  met  to  debate  on  these  conditions,  Hasdroml, 
sue  of  Gi^?x  rose  to  advise  the  contimiation  of  war ;  when 
HazifroL.  a^sry  at  the  fully  of  the  man,  pulled  him  back  to 
bis  seat.  A  load  cry  was  raised ;  upon  which  the  General  rose 
aai  said  ?fc*?  *• for  *:x-and-thirty  years  he  had  been  fighting 
the  battles  of  his  country  in  foreign  lands,  and  if  in  the  camp 
he  bad  S.-rs'Xtez  the  manners  of  the  city,  he  prayed  forgive- 
nea&T  He  the-  vent  on  to  show  that  all  resistance,  however 
prolonged,  ziust  prove  fruitless ;  and  in  the  end  the  Council 
agreed  to  accept  the  proposed  conditions.  Upon  this  Scipio 
granted  an  armistice  of  three  months,  while  he  sent  his  brother 
Lucius*  with  r*v»  other  envoys,  to  Rome  to  learn  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate  and  People.  The  Senate  gave  audience  to 
Scipio's  envoys  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  and  welcomed  them 
into  the  citv  with  the  highest  honours.  At  the  same  time 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  old  Government  Party  at  Car- 
thage, who  had  always  opposed  the  Uannibalic  War,  and  now 
hoped  to  obtain  more  favourable  terms:  but  they  were  dis- 
missed by  the  Senate  with  contumely,  and  the  People  were 
summoned  to  give  their  final  decision  respecting  Peace.  All 
the  Tribes  voted  that  Scipio  should  be  empowered  to  confirm 
the  conditions  which  he  had  already  offered ;  and  the  Fecials 
were  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Africa,  carrying  with  them 
Italian  flints  to  strike  fire  withal,  and  Italian  herbs  on  which  to 
offer  sacrifice,  that  the  Treaty  might  be  made  in  unexception- 
able form.  Accordingly,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  year 
201  b.c,  seventeen  years  after  Hannibal  had  set  out  from  New 
Carthage  on  his  march  into  Italy,  peace  was  concluded,  and 
Scipio  set  sail  for  Rome. 

§  27.  When  the  old  merchant  rulers  of  Carthage  saw  their 
ships  of  war  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and  most  of  them 
burnt  before  their  eyes ;  when  they  were  obliged  to  open  their 
raonev-bags  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  the  enormous  fine 
entailed  upon  them  by  that  war,  which  had  been  begun  in  de- 
fiance of  their  secret  wishes,  and  which  had  ended  thus  disas- 
trously in  consequence  of  their  own  jealousy  and  supineness, 
Hannibal  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt,  and  laughed  openly 
at  their  rueful  and  dejected  aspect.  Nothing  marks  more 
clearly  the  character  of  this  son  of  the  camp.     Kind  and  genial 
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as  he  was,  frank  and  generous  to  his  soldiers,  he  respected  not 
the  real  sufferings  of  these  civilians,  and  took  no  trouble  to 
disguise  his  sentiments.  He  felt  conscious  that  his  power  in 
the  city  was  greater  now  than  when  he  was  conqueror  of  Italy. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  that  for  the  next  few  years  he  became 
the  absolute  ruler  of  Carthage,  and  the  reformer  of  her  narrow 
institutions.  If  he  had  been  permitted,  he  might  have  raised 
her  to  an  eminence  greater  than  that  from  which  she  had  fallen. 
But  the  jealousy  of  Rome  was  easily  alarmed,  and  the  great 
Carthaginian  was  doomed  to  end  his  days  in  exile  and  disap- 
pointment. 

§  28.  The  Triumph  of  Scipio  was  the  most  splendid  that  had 
ever  yet  ascended  the  Sacred  Hill.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
silver  which  he  brought  with  him  not  only  enriched  his  soldiers, 
but  relieved  the  State  from  the  pressure  of  the  debts  which 
during  the  war  she  had  been  obliged  to  contract.  King  Syphax 
followed  his  car,  with  many  other  illustrious  prisoners;  and, 
what  was  still  more  grateful  to  his  feelings,  many  Romans  who 
had  long  languished  in  captivity  attended  their  deliverer  wear- 
ing caps  of  Liberty.  Among  these  was  a  Senator,  by  name 
Q,  Terentius  Culeo,  who  ever  after  considered  himself  the 
Freedman  of  Scipio.  The  General  himself,  the  universal  gaze 
of  men,  was  saluted  by  the  name  of  the  country  he  had  con- 
quered. No  one  before  him  had  obtained  the  honour  of  this 
titular  surname  :  but  the  name  of  Scipio  has  come  down  to  our 
own  times  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  Afkicanus. 
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CHATTER    XXXV. 

liOVERXMKNT  AND  rOXSTITlTIOXAL  CHANGES  CP  TO  THE  CLOSE 

OF  THE  HAXXIBALIC  WAR. 

$  1.  The  present  a  fit  place  for  a  Review  of  the  Constitution,  &c.     €  2   The 
acverance  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians  fast  disappearing      §  3   Decay 
of  the  I'omitia  Curiata.     §  4.  Regulations  of  age,  Ac.,  for  admission  to 
office*  of  State.    §  .">.  Duties  attached  to  each.     §  6.  These  offices  nro* 
fosMslly  o|wn  to  all,  but  now  practically  limited  to  the  wealth  v.     §  7   Con- 
ftUut  change  in  executive  officers,  even  in  tho«e  of  the  army.  "  $  8    Repnb> 
hoan  nature  o(  the  system:  its  disadvantages,  how  counteracted  in  practice 
$  £    Stability  given  to  the  system  by  the  Senate:  the  Senate  composed  of 
jvmii.w*  »iu*lined  ( 1 )  by  tenure  of  office,  (2)  by  property.  (;l)  by  age.    §  10. 
IVww  of  the  Senate,  (1)  in  legislation,  (2)  in  administration  of  home  and 
tavjfti  affiur*.  ^0  in  jurisdiction.     §  11.  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  as  re- 
hi,v.WW.    $  12.  The  Comitia  Tributa:  its  gradual  rise  to  power   coordi- 
n*t*«  mth  the  encroachments  of  the  Tribunate.     §  13.  Anomaly  of  two 
.r.Vjv^onl   I  .emulative   Bodies:  how  were  collisions   prevented  ?    $  14 
17v   1V.lv  AmoinMy  far  from  a  pure  democracy.    §  15.  All  laws  in  both 
^.mK;^  ivsjuirol  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Senate.     §  16.  Causes 

i)'*i  )mvum\«s)  tMlliaion  l»etween  the  Senate  and  the  Tribes.     §  17    p,- 

,fot,-,:it«n«v  %\f  the  Tribe  Assembly  over  the  Centuriate,   in    legislation. 

*  is    Vfton  ehvttvo  powers.     §  19.  Their  rights  of  jurisdiction.      §  *>0 

t\\wMit  ■«p»\v»u*»\v  of  tin*  Senate  accounted  for. 

i  I.  Now  that  wo  have  seen  Rome  first  become  Mistress  of 
I  tab,  and  then,  after  a  life  and  death  struggle,  rise  superior  to 
tVltatfo;  now   that  we  shall  have  to  follow  her  in  her  con- 
t|ui*t  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  so 
that  this  sea  became  what  in  modem  phrase  may  be  called  a 
Komau   lake,   we   naturally   inquire   what  was  the   form    of 
Internment  under  which  she  made  these  great  achievements, 
what  the  treatment  of  the  Foreigners  subject  to  her  rule,  what 
the  Condition  of  her  People,  their  Manners  and  mode  of  life 
their  progress  in  Art  and  literature.     To  some  of  these  ques- 
tions an  answer  has*  already  been  given  by  the  history  itself; 
to  others  no  ai»**r  can  be  giveu,  so  scanty  are  the  records  of 
the  time.      It  waj   u<*  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  place 
liefore  the  rmtov  W  a  ctewr  aud  compendious  form,  the  sum  of 
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our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  Rome  and  her  subjects  at  this  period. 

§  2.  About  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  the  framework  of 
the  Roman  Constitution  was  complete.  This  Constitution  was 
not  created  by  a  single  legislator,  like  that  of  Sparta,  nor  due 
to  the  convulsive  efforts  of  an  oppressed  commonalty,  like  that 
of  modern  France,  but  had  grown  up,  like  that  of  England,  by 
slow  degrees  out  of  the  struggles  between  the  Patrician  Lords 
who  had  originally  engrossed  all  political  power,  and  the 
Plebeians  or  Commons,  who  had  by  successive  steps  obtained  a 
share  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Patricians.  The  only  trace 
remaining  of  ancient  severance  was  the  regulation  by  which,  of 
the  two  Consuls  and  the  two  Censors,  one  must  be  a  Patrician, 
one  a  Plebeian.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  this  regula- 
tion was  in  full  force.  Indeed  the  Consuls  who  in  the  Ilanni- 
balic  War  rendered  the  most  signal  services  were  Patrician ; 
but,  by  a  law  of  nature,  the  Patrician  Families,  being  (like  the 
Scottish  Peerages)  limited  in  number,  gradually  died  off,  while 
new  Plebeian  Families  were  rising  to  opulence  and  honour. 
In  a  few  years  even  the  partition  of  offices  fell  into  disuse,'  and 
no  political  distinction  remained,  save  that  persons  of  Patrician 
pedigree  were  excluded  from  the  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs,  as 
Scottish  Peers  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

§  3.  In  correspondence  with  the  advance  of  Plebeian  and 
the  decay  of  Patrician  Families,  a  silent  revolution  had  been 
wrought  in  most  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Curies,  consisting  wholly  of  Patri- 
cians, once  the  sole  and  supreme  Legislative  Body,  continued 
to  drag  on  a  sickly  existence.  The  Curies,  indeed,  still  re- 
tained nominal  powers  of  high  sound.  No  Consul  or  Dictator 
could  assume  the  Imperium  without  a  Curiate  Law  to  invest 
him  therewith.  But  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  the  first  officers  of  State,  was  in  fact  a  mere 
form;  for  the  assent  which  the  Curies  were  still  allowed  to 
give  they  were  not  allowed  to  withhold.  They  continued  to 
meet  even  to  Cicero's  time,  but  their  business  had  then 
dwindled  away  to  the  regulation  of  the  religious  observances 
proper  to   the  Patrician   Gentes.      A  few  Lictors,  who  were 

•  Both  Consuls  were  plebeian  first  in  172  ii.c.;  both  Censors  first  in  131. 
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present  as  the  attendants  of  the  presiding  Magistrate,  alone 
appeared  to  represent  the  descendants  of  the  ValeriL  the 
Claudii,  and  the  Postlmmii,b  the  adoption  of  Plebeian  youths 
into  Patrician  families,  and  other  ceremonies  more  of  a  private 
than  a  public  nature. 

As  the  Assembly  of  the  Curies  declined,  the  Assembly  of 
the  Tribes  rose.  As  the  Comitium  or  Patrician  Meeting-place 
at  the  narrow  end  of  the  Forum  was  deserted,  the  Forum  itself 
or  Plebeian  Meeting-place  was  more  and  more  thronged.0  But 
before  we  speak  of  this  Assembly  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
some  account  of  the  Executive  Government. 

§  4.  The  chief  officers  of  State  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Roman  affairs  remained  as  they  had  been  settled  after 
the  Liciniau  I^aws. 

In  Cicero's  time  it  is  well  known  that  every   Roman    who 
aspired  to  the  highest  offices  was  obliged  to  ascend  through  a 
regular  scale  of  honours.     An  age  was  fixed  before  which  each 
was  unattainable.     The  first  office  so  held  was  the  Quaestor- 
ship,  and  the  earliest  age  at  which  tins  could  then  be  gained 
appears  to  have  been  about  twenty-seven.     Several  years  were 
then  to   elapse  before  a  Roman   could  hold   the  first  Curule 
office,  that  is,  the  ^Edileship.     But  between  this  and  each  of 
the  highest  honours,  the  Pra?torship  and  the  Consulship,  only 
two  complete  years  were  interposed.     To  be  chosen  ^Edile  a 
man  must  be  at  least  thirty-seven,  to  be  Praetor  at  least  forty 
to  be  Consul  at  least  forty-three. d 

But  no  settled  regulations  had  yet  been  made.  Many  cases 
occur,  both  before  and  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  which 
men  were  elected  to  the  Consulship  at  a  very  early  age,  and 

*  Cicero,  ad  Att.  iv.  18;  a  curious  and  interesting  passage. 

*  In  later  times  the  Tribe  Assembly  became  too  large  for  the  Forum.  It 
might  meet  in  any  place  to  which  the  power  of  the  Tribunes  extended ;  that 
ia,  any  place  within  a  mile  of  the  city  walls,  and  therefore  in  the  Campus 
jflartius,  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Ceuturiate  Assembly. 

*  These  ages  were  probably  fixed  by  the  Lex  Annalis  of  L.  Villius  Tapnulus 
.,«  1*»>Y     The  acre  of  27  for  the  qusstorshio  is  infm-rad  fi^™  *k . 
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before  they  had  held  any  other  Curule  office.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Valerius  Corvus  in  the  Samnite  Wars ;  such  was  the 
case  with  the  great  Scipio  in  the  Hannibalic  War ;  such  was 
the  case  with  Galba  and  Flamininus,  two  of  the  Consuls  whom 
we  shall  find  employed  in  the  Macedonian  War.  Even  in 
later  times  the  rule  was  dispensed  with  on  great  emergencies 
or  in  favour  of  particular  men.  The  younger  Scipio  was 
elected  Consul,  when  he  was  but  candidate  for  the  -/Edileship : 
Marius  and  Sylla  both  avoided  the  iEdileship. 

§  5.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  last-named  office 
was  the  least  acceptable  to  an  active  and  ambitious  man.  The 
chief  duties  of  the  ^Ediles  related  to  the  care  of  the  Public 
Buildings  (whence  their  name),  the  celebration  of  the  Games 
and  Festivals,  the  order  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters 
belonging  to  the  department  of  Police.  But  the  Quaestors 
were  charged  with  business  of  a  more  important  character. 
They  were  attached  to  the  Consuls  and  Praetors  as  Treasurers 
and  Paymasters.  The  Tax-gatherers  (Publicani)  paid  into 
their  hands  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  the  State,  and 
out  of  these  funds  they  disbursed  all  sums  required  for  the  use 
of  the  Army,  the  Fleet,  or  the  Civil  Administration.  They 
were  originally  two  in  number,  one  for  each  Consul ;  but  very 
soon  they  were  doubled,  and  at  the  conquest  of  Italy  they  were 
increased  to  eight  Two  always  remained  at  home  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Treasury,  the  rest  accompanied  the  Consuls, 
and  Praetors,  and  Proconsuls  to  the  most  important  Provinces. 

The  office  of  Praetor  was  supplementary  to  that  of  the  Con- 
suls. The  time  of  its  first  creation  was  that  important  crisis 
when  the  Consulate  was  half  surrendered  to  the  Plebeians.0 
The  judicial  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Consuls  were 
then  transferred  to  a  special  Magistrate,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Praetor,  originally  borne  by  the  Consuls  themselves, 
and  the  Patricians  retained  exclusive  possession  of  this  magis- 
tracy longer  than  of  any  other :  it  was  not  till  337  b.c.  that 
the  first  Plebeian  obtained  access  to  it.  This  original  Praetor 
was  called  Praetor  Urbanus,  or  President  of  the  City  Courts. 
A  second  was  added  about  the  time  when  Sicily  became  sub- 
ject to  Rome,  and  a  new  court  was  erected  for  the  decision  of 

•  Chapt.  xv.  §  17. 
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cases  in  which  foreigners  were  concerned:  hence  the  new 
magistrate  was  called  Praetor  Peregrinus.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  first  provinces,  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  two  more 
Praetors  were  created,  and  when  Spain  was  constituted  as  a 
double  Province,  two  more,  so  that  the  whole  number  now 
amounted  to  six.  In  the  absence  of  the  Consuls  the  Praetors 
presided  in  the  Senate  and  at  the  great  assembly  of  the  Cen- 
turies. They  often  commanded  reserve  armies  in  the  field,  but 
they  were  always  subordinate  to  the  Consuls ;  and  to  mark  this 
subordinate  position  they  were  allowed  only  six  Lictors/ 
whereas  each  Consul  was  attended  by  twelve. 

Of  the  Consuls  it  is  needless  to  speak  in  this  place.  Their 
position  as  the  supreme  executive  officers  of  the  State  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  every  page  of  the  History. 

§  6.  To  obtain  each  of  these  high  offices  the  Roman  was 
obliged  to  seek  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  were 
all  open  to  the  ambition  of  every  one  whose  name  had  been 
entered  by  the  Censors  on  the  Register  of  Citizens,  provided 
he  had  reached  the  required  age.  No  office,  except  the  Cen- 
sorship, was  held  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months  :  no 
officer  received  any  pay  or  salary  for  his  services.  To  defray 
expenses  certain  allowances  were  made  from  the  Treasury  by 
order  of  the  Senate.  To  discharge  routine  duties  and  to  con- 
duct their  correspondence,  each  magistrate  had  a  certain  number 
of  clerks  (Scribce),  who  formed  what  we  should  call  the  Civil 
Service,  and  who  had  before  this  assumed  an  important  position 
in  the  State.* 

But  though  the  highest  offices  seemed  thus  absolutely  open 
to  every  candidate,  they  were  not  so  in  practice.  About  the 
time  of  the  First  Punic  War  an  alteration  was  made  which,  in 
effect,  confined  the  Curule  offices  to  the  wealthy  families.  The 
iEdiles,  as  has  been  said,  were  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  Public  Games,  and  for  celebrating  them  with  due  splen- 
dour a  liberal  allowance  had  been  made  from  the  Treasury. 
At  the  time  just  mentioned  this  allowance  was  withdrawn.  Yet 
the  Curule  iEdiles  were  still  expected  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  Rome  by  costly  spectacles  at  the  Great  Roman  Games,  the 

f  Hence  their  Greek  name  of  lZ<*Ttkix*(. 

*  See  the  history  of  Appius  the  Censor  and  Cn.  Flavius,  Chapt.  xxiv.  §  10. 
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Megalesian  Festival,  and  others  of  less  consequence.  A  great 
change  was  wrought  by  this  law,  which,  under  a  popular  aspect, 
limited  the  choice  of  the  people  to  those  who  could  buy  their 
favour.  None  could  become  ^Edile  who  had  not  the  command 
of  money  or  at  least  of  credit. 

§  7.  That  which  strikes  the  mind  as  most  remarkable  in  the 
Executive  Government  of  Rome  is  the  short  period  for  which 
each  magistrate  held  his  office,  and  the  seeming  danger  of 
leaving  appointments  so  important  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
at  large.  And  this  is  still  more  striking  when  we  remember 
that  the  same  system  was  extended  to  the  army  itself  as  well 
as  to  its  generals.  The  Romans  had  no  standing  army.  Every 
Roman  citizen  between  the  complete  ages  of  seventeen  and 
forty-five,  and  possessing  property  worth  at  least  4000  pounds 
of  copper,  was  placed  on  the  Military  Roll.  From  this  Roll 
four  Legions,  two  for  each  Consul,  were  enlisted  every  year, 
and  in  cases  of  necessity  additional  Legions  were  raised.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  year's  campaign  these  legionary  soldiers 
had  a  right  to  return  home  and  be  relieved  by  others.  Nor 
were  there  any  fixed  officers.  Each  Legion  had  six  Tribunes 
and  sixty  Centurions ;  but  these  were  appointed,  like  the  Con- 
suls and  soldiers,  fresh  every  year.  The  majority  of  the  Tri- 
bunes were  now  elected  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia  of  the 
Tribes,  and  the  remainder  were  nominated  by  the  Consuls  of 
the  year,  the  only  limitation  to  such  choice  being  that  those 
elected  or  nominated  should  have  served  in  the  Legions  at 
least  five  campaigns.  The  Centurions  were  then  nominated  by 
the  Tribunes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Consuls.  No  doubt 
the  Tribunes  and  Consuls,  for  their  own  sake,  would  nominate 
effective  men  ;  and  therefore  we  should  conclude,  what  we  find 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  armies  depended  much  on  their 
Centurions,  and  on  those  Tribunes  who  were  nominated  by  the 
Consuls. 

§  8.  This  brief  statement  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  Roman 
system,  both  in  Army  and  State,  was  strictly  Republican,  that 
is,  calculated  to  distribute  public  offices  to  as  many  citizens  as 
possible,  and  to  prevent  power  being  absorbed  by  any  single 
man  or  classes  of  men.  There  were  no  professed  statesmen  or 
officers,  but  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  served 
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for  a  time  in  each  capacity.  There  was  no  Standing  Army, 
but  there  was  a  good  Militia.  There  was  no  regularly  trained 
soldiery,  but  every  citizen  had  served  in  his  time  several  cam- 
paigns, and  every  one  was  something  of  a  soldier. 

It  has  often  been  objected  that  this  system  was  hurtful  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  successful  management  of  war  and  foreign 
affairs ;  on  the  other  hand,  destructive  of  that  liberty  which  is 
necessary  to  trade  and  commerce.  As  to  the  latter  point  it 
may  be  admitted  at  once:  the  Roman  institutions  were  not 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  commercial  pursuits. 
But  military  and  political  success  would  seem  likely  to  be 
thwarted  no  less  effectually  by  this  fleeting  tenure  of  office. 
If  a  Consul  was  pursuing  his  operations  ever  so  successfully, 
he  was  liable  to  be  superseded  at  the  year's  close  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Consulship :  and  this  successor  brought  with  him 
new  soldiers  and  new  officers ;  everything,  it  would  seem,  had 
to  be  done  over  again.  This  was  always  felt  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, and  the  constitutional  usages  were  practically  suspended. 
No  Republic,  however  jealous,  can  rigidly  carry  out  such  a 
system :  necessity  will  modify  it  in  practice.  During  the  Sam- 
nite  Wars  we  find  the  same  eminent  men  repeatedly  elected 
to  the  Consulship,  notwithstanding  a  provision  that  no  man 
should  hold  this  high  office  except  at  intervals  of  ten  years. 
Valerius  Corvus  was  first  chosen  Consul  at  three-and-twenty ; 
he  held  the  office  four  times  in  fourteen  years ;  and,  besides 
this,  he  often  served  as  Dictator,  as  Praetor,  and  as  Tribune  of 
the  Legions.  The  same  remark,  with  slight  alteration,  may  be 
made  of  Papirius  Cursor,  Publilius  Philo,  Fabius  Maximus, 
Marcius  Rex,  and  others,  who  held  the  same  sovereign  office 
repeatedly  at  short  intervals.  It  wa3  not  till  after  300  B.C. 
that  the  ten-years'  law  seems  to  have  been  enforced ;  and 
before  this  time  another  plan  had  been  devised  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  any  doubtful  war  in  the  hands  of  a  General  who 
had  shown  himself  equal  to  the  task.  In  the  year  328  b.c. 
the  Senate  first  assumed  the  power  of  decreeing  that  a  Consul 
or  Praetor  might  be  continued  in  his  command  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  with  the  title  of  Pro-consul  or  Pro-praetor,  the 
power  of  these  officers  being,  within  their  own  district,  equal  to 
the  power  of  the  Consul  or  Praetor  himself.    The  Proconsul 
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also  was  allowed  to  keep  part  of  his  old  army,  and  would  of 
course  continue  his  Tribunes  and  Centurions  in  office.  The 
hope  of  booty  and  the  desire  to  serve  out  his  campaigns  (for 
after  a  certain  number  of  campaigns  served  the  legionary  was 
exempt,  even  though  he  was  much  under  forty- five  yearsh)  kept 
many  soldiers  in  the  field  ;  and  thus  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent 
army  was  formed  by  each  commander.  In  the  Punic  Wars  the 
ten-years'  law  was  suspended  altogether,  and  Proconsuls  were 
ordered  to  remain  in  office  for  years  together.  Almost  all  the 
great  successes  of  Marcellus  and  Scipio  were  gained  in  Pro- 
consular commands. 

§  9.  But  though  the  chief  officers  both  in  State  and  Army 
were  continually  changing  at  the  popular  will,  there  was  a 
mighty  power  behind  them,  on  which  they  were  all  dependent, 
which  did  not  change.     This  was  the  Senate. 

The  importance  of  this  body  can  hardly  be  overstated.  All 
the  acts  of  the  Roman  Republic  ran  in  the  name  of  the  Senate 
and  People,  as  if  the  Senate  were  half  the  state,  though  its 
number  seems  still  to  have  been  limited  to  Three  Hundred 
members. 

The  Senate  of  Rome  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  as- 
sembly that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  members  held  their 
seats  for  life ;  once  Senators  always  Senators,  unless  they  were 
degraded  for  some  dishonourable  cause.  But  the  Senatorial 
Peerage  was  not  hereditary.  No  father  could  transmit  the 
honour  to  his  son.     Each  man  must  win  it  for  himself. 

The  manner  in  which  seats  in  the  Senate  were  obtained  is 
tolerably  well  ascertained.  Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  members  of  this  august  body,  all— or  nearly 
all — owed  their  places  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  In  theory, 
indeed,  the  Censors  still  possessed  the  power  really  exercised 
by  the  Kings  and  early  Consuls,  of  choosing  the  Senators  at 
their  own  will  and  pleasure.  But  official  powers,  however  arbi- 
trary, are  always  limited  in  practice ;  and  the  Censors  followed 
rules  established  by  ancient  precedent.  A  notable  example  of 
the  rule  by  which  the  list  of  the  Senate  was  made,  occurs  at  a 
period  when,  if  ever,  there  was  wide  room  for  the  exercise  of 

h  Such  exempts  were  called  Emeriti, — qui  stipend™  legitima  fecissent.    The 
number  of  campaign*  required  was  20  for  the  infantry,  10  for  the  cavalry. 
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discretion.  After  the  fatal  days  of  Trasimene  and  Cannae,  it 
was  found  that  to  complete  the  just  number  of  Senators,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  were  wanting.  Two  years  were 
yet  to  pass  before  new  Censors  would  be  in  office  ;  and  to  pro- 
vide an  extraordinary  remedy  for  an  extraordinary  case,  M. 
Fabius  Buteo,  an  old  Senator  of  high  character,  was  named 
Dictator  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recruiting  the  vacant  ranks 
of  his  Order.  lie  thus  discharged  his  duty.  "  After  reciting 
the  names  of  all  surviving  Senators,  he  chose  as  new  members, 
first,  those  who  had  held  Curule  offices  since  the  last  Censor- 
ship, according  to  the  order  of  their  election ;  then  those  who 
had  served  as  JEdiles,  Tribunes,  or  Quaestors ;  then,  of  those 
who  had  not  held  office,  such  as  had  decorated  their  houses 
with  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  with  crowns  bestowed  for 
saving  the  lives  of  fellow-citizens."  l 

In  the  interval  between  two  Censorships,  that  is  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  the  number  of  Ex-Quajstors  alone  must  have 
amounted  to  at  least  forty,  and  this  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  the  number  of  vacancies  which  would  have  occurred  in 
ordinary  times.  The  first  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
then  was  that  of  Office.  It  is  probable  that  to  the  qualification 
of  office  there  was  added  a  second,  of  Property.  Such  was 
certainly  the  case  in  later  times.  The  Emperor  Augustus  fixed 
the  property  qualification  of  Senators  at  double  that  required 
of  the  Equestrian  Order.  And  so  early  as  the  Hannibalic  War, 
we  have  seen  that  when  all  orders  were  required  to  contribute 
towards  a  fleet,  the  Senators  were  called  upon  to  equip  a  larger 
number  of  seamen  than  the  citizens  of  the  First  Class  ;k  a 
requisition  which  seems  absurd,  unless  Senators  had  been  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  State.  A  third  limitation,  that  of  Age, 
followed  from  the  rule  that  the  Senate  was  recruited  from  the 
lists  of  official  persons.  No  one  could  be  a  Senator  till  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  this  great  Council 
during  the  best  times  of  the  Republic.  It  formed  a  true  Aris- 
tocracy.    Its  members,   almost  all,  possessed  the  knowledge 

1  When  Appius  the  Censor  transgressed  the  rule,  new  Censors  were  ap- 
pointed, to  make  out  a  list  according  to  old  custom.     V.  Cbapt.  xxiv.  §  1 5. 
*  Chapt.  xxxiii.  §  5. 
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derived  from  the  discharge  of  public  office  and  from  the  expe- 
rience of  mature  age.  They  were  recommended  to  their  places 
by  popular  election,  and  yet  secured  from  subserviency  to  po- 
pular will  by  the  amount  of  their  property.  Forty  or  fifty  Con- 
sulars  at  least,  ten  or  twelve  men  to  whom  had  been  committed 
the  delicate  trusts  belonging  to  the  office  of  Censor,  with  a 
number  of  younger  aspirants  to  these  high  objects  of  ambition, 
were  to  be  counted  in  its  ranks.  It  was  not  by  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  that  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  called  the  Roman  Senate 
"  an  Assembly  of  Kings."  Many  of  its  members  had  exercised 
Sovereign  power ;  many  were  preparing  to  exercise  it. 

§  10.  The  power  of  the  Senate  was  equal  to  its  dignity.  It 
absorbed  into  its  ranks  a  large  proportion  of  the  practical 
ability  of  the  community.  It  was  a  standing  Council,  where 
all  official  functions  were  annual.  And  thus  it  is  but  natural 
that  it  should  engross  the  chief  business  of  the  State. 

First,  in  regard  to  Legislation,  they  exercised  an  absolute 
control  over  the  Centuriate  Assembly,  because  no  law  could  be 
submitted  to  its  votes  which  had  not  originated  in  the  Senate ; 
and  thus  the  vote  of  the  Centuries  could  not  do  more  than 
place  a  veto  on  a  Senatorial  Decree.  In  respect  to  the  Legis- 
lation of  the  Tribe  Assembly,  their  control  was  less  authori- 
tative ;  but  of  this  we  will  speak  presently. 

In  respect  to  Foreign  Affairs,  the  power  of  the  Senate  was 
absolute,  except  in  declaring  War  or  concluding  treaties  of 
Peace, — matters  which  were  submitted  to  the  vote3  of  the 
People.1  They  assigned  to  the  Consuls  and  Praetors  their 
respective  provinces  of  administration  and  command ;  they 
fixed  the  amount  of  the  troops  to  be  levied  every  year  from  the 
list  of  Roman  citizens,  and  of  the  contingents  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Italian  allies.  They  prolonged  the  command  of  a 
general  or  superseded  him  at  pleasure.  They  estimated  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  military  chest;  nor  could  a  sesterce 
be  paid  to  the  General  without  their  order.  If  a  Consul  proved 
refractory,  they  could  transfer  his  power   for  the  time  to  a 

1  Declarations  of  War  were  submitted  to  the  Centuriate  Assembly,  treaties 
of  Peace  to  the  Tribes.  See  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  and  Mace- 
donian Wars  (Chapt.  xxviii.  §  7,  xxxix.  §  12),  and  the  treaties  at  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  and  Hannibalic  Wars  (Chapt.  xxix.  §  23,  xxxiv.  §  26). 
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Dictator ;  even  if  his  success  had  been  great,  they  could  refase 
him  the  honour  of  a  Triumph.  Ambassadors  to  foreign  states 
were  chosen  by  them  and  from  them ;  so  were  the  freqnent 
Commissions  appointed  for  transacting*  business  abroad,  either 
in  treating  with  foreign  potentates,  or  settling  the  government 
of  conquered  countries.  All  disputes  in  Italy  or  beyond  seas 
were  referred  to  their  sovereign  arbitrement. 

In  the  administration  of  Home  Affairs,  all  the  regulation  of 
religious  matters  was  in  their  hands ;  they  exercised  super- 
intendence over  the  Pontiffs  and  other  ministers  of  public 
worship.  They  appointed  days  for  extraordinary  festivals,  for 
thanksgiving  after  victory,  for  humiliation  after  defeat  But, 
which  was  of  highest  importance,  all  the  Financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  State  were  left  to  their  discretion.  The  Censors, 
at  periods  usually  not  exceeding  five  years  in  duration,  formed 
estimates  of  annual  outlay,  and  provided  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  these  estimates ;  but  always  under  the  direction  of  the 
Senate. 

In  all  these  matters,  both  of  Home  and  Foreign  administra- 
tion, their  Decrees  had  the  power  of  law.  In  times  of  difficulty 
they  had  the  power  of  suspending  all  rules  of  law,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Dictator,  or  by  investing  the  Consuls  with  Dic- 
tatorial power. 

Besides  these  Administrative  functions,  they  might  resolve 
themselves  into  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  extra- 
ordinary offences,  But  in  this  matter  they  obtained  far  more 
definite  authority  by  the  Calpurnian  Law,  which  about  fifty 
years  later  established  High  Courts  of  Justice,  in  which  Praetors 
acted  as  presiding  Judges,  but  the  Senators  were  the  Jury. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Senate  of  Rome  was  not,  like  our* 
Parliament,  a  merely  deliberative  and  legislative  body,  but  a 
great  Sovereign  Council,  controlling  every  branch  of  adminis- 
tration, and  nearly  all  matters  of  legislation  also.  The  Consuls 
and  Praetors  were  its  Ministers  of  Foreign  and  Home  Affairs ; 
the  Censors  its  Ministers  of  Finance ;  the  Quaestors  its  Trea- 
surers and  Paymasters ;  the  yEdiles  its  Superintendents  of 
Police  and  Public  Works.  It  was  at  the  present  time,  and  for 
many  years  later,  the  main- spring  of  the  Roman  Constitution. 

§  11.  Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  two  great 
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Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Roman  People,  well  known  re- 
spectively under  the  names  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Classes  and 
Centuries,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  which  had  now 
entirely  superseded  the  ancient  Patrician  Assembly  of  the 
Curies. 

A  description  was  given  in  a  former  page  of  the  manner  in 
which  King  Servius  so  organised  the  great  Centuriate  As- 
sembly as  to  give  the  privilege  of  a  vote  to  every  citizen,  yet 
so  as  to  leave  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  But  at  some  time  between  the  Decemvirate  and  the 
Second  Punic  War,  a  complete  reform  had  been  made  in  the 
organisation  of  Servius.  When  this  was  we  know  not.m  Nor 
do  we  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  reform.  This  only  is 
certain,  that  the  distribution  of  the  whole  people  into  Tribes 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  division  in  the  Centuriate  Assembly 
as  well  as  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  and  yet  that  the 
division  into  Classes  and  Centuries  was  still  retained,  as  well 
as  the  division  into  Seniores  and  Juniores.  The  maintenance 
of  this  last  division  preserved  the  military  character  of  this 
great  Assembly  ;  the  introduction  of  the  Tribes  as  a  basis  of 
division  gave  it  a  more  democratic  character  than  before ;  while 
the  preservation  of  the  Class  system  made  it  more  aristocratic 
than  the  Tribe  Assembly. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  we  may  here  give  what 
is  the  most  probable  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Centuriate 
Assembly.  It  is  assumed  then,  that  the  whole  People  was 
convened  according  to  its  division  into  thirty-five  Tribes  ;  that 
in  each  Tribe  account  was  taken  of  the  five  Classes,  arranged 
according  to  an  ascending  scale  of  property,  which,  however, 
had  been  greatly  altered  from  that  attributed  to  Servius  ;  and 
that  in  each  Tribe  each  of  the  Five  Classes  was  subdivided  into 
two  Centuries,  one  of  Seniores,  or  men  between  forty-five  and 
sixty,  one  of  Juniores,  or  men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five. 
On  the  whole,  then,  with  the  addition  of  eighteen  Centuries  of 

m  Niebuhr  and  many  others  attribute  the  reform  to  the  Censorship  of  Fabius 
and  Decius  (Chapt.  xxiv.  §  15).  Others  place  it  as  late  as  the  Censorship  of 
C.  Flaminius,  only  two  years  before  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  The  change 
was  certainly  made  not  later  than  this  last-named  date,  because  we  find  the 
Anient  Tribe  called  to  vote  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  214  B.C.  (Chapt.  xxxii. 
§  4) :  but  evidence  is  altogether  wanting  to  fix  it  to  any  epoch  before  that  date. 
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Knights,  there  would  be  368  Centuries.  This  plan,  though  it 
allowed  far  less  influence  to  wealth  than  the  plan  of  Servius, 
would  yet  leave  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  richer  Classes. 
For  it  is  plain  that  the  two  Centuries  of  the  First  Class  in  each 
Tribe  would  contain  far  fewer  members  than  the  two  Centuries 
of  the  Second  Class,  those  of  the  Second  fewer  than  those  of 
the  Third,  and  all  those  of  the  first  four  together,  probably, 
fewer  than  those  of  the  Fifth.  Yet  these  four  Tribes  having 
in  all  240,  or  (with  the  Knights)  258  Centuries,  would  com- 
mand an  absolute  majority ;  for  the  question  was  still  decided 
not  by  the  majority  of  persons,  but  by  the  majority  of  Centuries. 

§  12.  While  the  Centuriate  Assembly  was  becoming  more 
popular  in  its  constitution,  a  still  more  democratic  body  had 
come  into  existence,  namely,  the  Assembly  of  toe  Tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Centuriate  Assembly 
was  restored  by  the  Patricians  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
it  was  intended  to  be  the  sole  Legislative  body.  The  more 
recent  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  was  a  spontaneous 
growth  of  popular  will,  not  contemplated  by  statesmen.  The 
Tribe  Assembly,  originally  intended  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Plebeian  Order,  gradually  extended  its  power  over  the 
whole  Body  politic;  and  its  Ordinances  (Plebiscita)  obtained 
all  the  force  of  Laws. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  the  Tribunate  that  we  trace  the  course 
of  the  insensible  revolution  which  made  the  Assembly  of  Tribes 
the  chief  Legislative  body  in  the  State. 

The  Tribunes  were,  as  their  name  denotes,  the  Presidents 
and  Ministers  of  the  Tribes.  They  were  originally  invested 
with  political  authority  for  the  purpose  of  protecting"  the  per- 
sons of  the  Plebeians  from  the  arbitrary  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  Patrician  Magistrates.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  that 
this  authority  should  be  only  suspensive,  so  as  to  prevent  sudden 
acts  of  violence.  But  the  Tribunes  soon  assumed  the  licence 
of  standing  absolutely  between  Plebeians  and  the  law,  so  as  to 
bar  the  infliction  of  all  legal  penalties  whatsoever.  Thus  they 
established  the  celebrated  right  of  Intercession,  which  in  course 
of  time  they  extended  to  all  matters.  They  forbade  trials, 
stopped  elections,  put  a  veto  on  the  passing  of  laws.  So  far 
however,  their  power  was  only  negative.     But  when  the  Tribe 
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Assembly  obtained  legislative  rights,  the  Tribunes  obtained  a 
positive  authority.  The  power  of  the  Tribunes  and  of  the 
Tribes  implied  each  other.  The  Plebeian  Assembly  was  dead 
without  able  and  resolute  Tribunes ;  the  Tribunes  were  impotent 
without  the  democracy  at  their  back. 

This  relation  was  at  once  established  when  the  election  of  the 
Tribunes  was  committed  to  the  Tribes  themselves.  The  Tri- 
bunes soon  began  to  summon  the  Tribes  to  discuss  political 
questions ;  and  the  formidable  authority  which  they  now  wielded 
appeared  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Decemvirate  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Tribe  Assembly  as  a  Legislative  body.  The 
political  powers  then  gained  by  the  Valerio-IIoratian  laws  were 
confirmed  and  extended  by  the  popular  Dictators,  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  and  Q.  Hortensius."  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  concession  made  by  each  of  these  laws.  All  that 
can  be  determined  is,  that  by  these  laws — all  of  them  passed 
at  the  Centuriate  Assembly — the  Tribes  were  constituted  by 
the  side  of  the  other  Assembly  as  a  complete  and  independent 
Legislative  body,  and  that  no  person  except  a  Tribune  could 
introduce  a  measure  for  their  approval.  Before  the  first  of 
these  laws  was  passed,  the  votes  of  the  Tribe  Assembly  were 
merely  like  the  rules  of  a  parish  meeting,  having  no  reference 
to  the  community  at  large.  After  these  laws  were  conceded, 
the  Plebiscita  obtained  the  authority  of  law,  and  were  binding 
on  the  whole  community.  For  a  long  period,  however,  only 
the  measures  of  the  Centuriate  Assembly  were  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Leges;  but  in  later  times  the  name  Lex  was 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  measures  passed  by  both  As- 
semblies. 

§  13.  Thus  the  Roman  Constitution  presents  us  with  the 
apparent  anomaly  of  two  distinct  Legislative  Assemblies,  each 
independent  of  the  other ;  for  laws  passed  in  the  one  did  not 
require  the  sanction  of  the  other,  as  is  the  case  with  our  Houses 
of  Parliament  Nor  were  any  distinct  provinces  of  action 
assigned  respectively  to  each.  This  being  so,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  one  clashing  with  the  other ;  to  hear  of  popular  laws 
emanating  from  the  one  body  met  with  a  counter-project  from 
the  other.     But  no  such  struggles  are  recorded.     The  only  way 

D  See  Chapters  x.  §  22;  xx.  §  11;  xxy.  §  2. 
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in  which  it  can  be  known  that  a  particular  law  is  due  to  the 
more  popular  or  to  the  more  aristocratic  Assembly  is  by  looking 
to  the  name  of  the  mover,  by  which  every  law  was  designated 
If  the  name  be  that  of  a  Tribune,  the  law  must  be  referred  to 
the  Tribe  Assembly.  If  the  name  be  that  of  a  Consul,  Prefer, 
or  Dictator,  the  law  must  be  referred  to  the  Centuriate  As- 
sembly. What,  then,  were  the  causes  which  prevented  collisions 
which  appear  inevitable  ? 

§  14.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the  Cen- 
turiate Assembly  had  been  made  more  democratic,  yet  the 
Tribe  Assembly  was  very  far  indeed  from  a  purely  democratic 
body.  In  the  latter,  the  suffrages  were  taken  by  the  head  in 
each  of  the  thirty-five  Tribes,  and  if  eighteen  Tribes  voted 
one  way,  and  seventeen  another,  the  question  was  decided  by 
the  votes  of  the  eighteen.  But  the  eighteen  rarely,  if  ever, 
contained  an  absolute  majority  of  citizens.  For  the  whole 
population  of  Rome,  with  all  the  Freedmen,  were  thrown  into 
four  Tribes  only,0  and  if  these  four  Tribes  were  in  the  minority, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  miuority  of  Tribes  represented 
a  majority  of  voters.  Thus,  even  in  the  more  popular  Assembly, 
there  was  not  wanting  a  counterpoise  to  the  will  of  the  mere 
majority. 

§  15.  A  still  more  effective  check  to  collision  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  all  measures  proposed  to  the  Tribe  Assembly 
by  the  Tribes,  as  well  as  the  Centuriate  Laws  proposed  by 
the  Consuls  or  other  Ministers  of  the  Senate,  must  first 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  itself  The  few  exceptions 
which  occur  are  where  Tribunes  propose  a  Resolution  granting 
to  a  popular  Consul  the  Triumph  refused  by  the  Senate.  But 
these  exceptions  only  serve  to  prove  the  rule. 

§  16.  Our  surprise  that  no  collision  is  heard  of  between  the 
two  Assemblies  now  takes  another  form,  and  we  are  led  to  ask 
how  it  came  that,  if  all  measures  must  be  first  approved  by  the 
Senate,  any  substantial  power  at  all  could  belong  to  the  Tribes  ? 
It  would  seem  that  they  also,  like  the  Centuriate  Assembly, 
could  at  most  exercise  only  a  veto  on  measures  emanating  from 
the  great  Council. 

That  this  result  did  not  follow,  is  due  to  the  rude  but  for- 

°  See  Chapt.  xxiv.  §  15. 
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midable  counter-check  provided  by  the  Tribunate.  The 
persons  of  the  Tribunes  were  inviolable  ;  but  the  Tribunes  had 
power  to  place  even  Consuls  under  arrest  By  the  advance  of 
their  intercessory  prerogative  they  gradually  built  up  an  autho- 
rity capable  of  overriding  all  other  powers  in  the  State. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  Senate  and  the  Tribunes  had  both 
insisted  on  their  respective  rights  of  initiation  and  intercession, 
Legislation  must  have  come  to  a  standstill.  But  it  was  to  the 
credit  of  all  Orders  at  Rome,  that  hitherto  they  had  always 
agreed  to  a  peaceful  compromise.  The  Senate,  by  its  very 
composition,  contained  men  of  widely  different  sentiments  ;  the 
Plebeians,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  access  to  its  ranks  at  an 
early  period. **  Its  members  were  taken  from  the  official  lists, 
and  official  personages  are  never  disposed  to  push  matters  to 
extremity.  Old  soldiers  will  maintain  a  position  while  it  is 
defensible  :  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  they  make  an  honourable 
retreat.  As  in  early  times  we  find  the  Senate  far  more  mode- 
rate than  the  hot  Patrician  party,  who  would  have  resisted  the 
demands  of  the  Plebeians  at  all  hazards,  so  in  a  later  age  we 
shall  see  this  experienced  Council  taking  a  middle  course 
between  the  stiff  conservative  policy  of  the  later  Nobility  and 
the  violence  of  the  Democratic  Leaders.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  College  of  Tribunes,  consisting  of  Ten  Members,  were 
seldom  so  unanimous  as  to  be  able  to  thwart  the  Senate  with 
effect  We  shall  find  that  it  was  by  divisions  in  the  College 
that  their  formidable  power  was  often  broken. 

§  17.  We  are  now  better  able  to  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  two  Assemblies  as  Legislative  Bodies.  The  Tribe  Assem- 
bly was  presided  over  by  officers  of  its  own  choice,  invested 
with  authority  generally  sufficient  to  extort  from  the  Senate 
leave  to  bring  in  Laws  of  a  popular  character.  No  such  power 
resided  in  the  Presidents  of  the  Centuriate  Assembly  :  for  the 
Consuls  were  little  more  than  Ministers  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
natural  that  the  more  energetic  will  of  the  popular  leaders 
should  exalt  their  own  Assembly ;  and  as  two  Legislative 
Assemblies  could  not  coexist  with  full  and  independent  powers, 
it  was  no  less  natural  that  the  more  aristocratic  body  should 
suffer  decay.     Between  the  time  when  the  Tribes  gained  legis- 

p  Chapt.  zii.  $  8. 
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lative  power  and  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  there  are 
recorded  but  eleven  Centuriate  Laws,  and  more  than  thirty 
which  emanated  from  the  Tribes.  Even  of  those  eleven,  fire 
were  measures  of  compromise,  which  served  to  advance  the 
authority  of  the  Tribes.  The  Centuriate  Assembly  more  and 
more  became  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
The  Tribe  Assembly  rose  more  and  more  to  be  the  real  and 
sole  organ  of  popular  opinion. 

§  18.  In  other  matters,  the  powers  of  the  two  Assemblies 
were  more  definitely  marked  and  the  limits  better  observed. 

In  Elections,  the  Centuriate  Assembly  always  retained  the 
right  of  choosing  the  chief  Officers  of  State,  the  Consuls,  the 
Praetors,  and  the  Censors.  The  Tribe  Assembly,  originally, 
elected  only  their  own  Tribunes  and  the  Plebeian  ^Ediles. 
But  in  no  long  time  they  obtained  the  right  of  choosing  also 
the  Curule  -/Ediles,  the  Quaestors,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Legionary  Tribunes,  and  all  inferior  Officers  of  State.  But  as 
the  Centuries  were,  generally,  obliged  to  elect  their  Praetors 
and  Consuls  out  of  those  who  had  already  been  elected 
Quaestors  and  ^Ediles  by  the  Tribes,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
elective  power  of  the  former  was  controlled  and  over-ridden  by 
the  latter.  In  conferring  extraordinary  commands,  such  as 
that  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  the  Tribes  were  always  consulted,  not 
the  Centuriea 

§  19.  In  regard  to  Jurisdiction,  it  has  before  been  noticed 
that  Rome  was  tender  of  the  personal  liberties  of  her  citizens. 
Various  Laws  of  Appeal  provided  for  an  open  trial  before  his 
peers  of  any  one  charged  with  grave  offences,  such  as  would 
subject  him  to  stripes,  imprisonment,  or  deaths  Now  the 
Centuries  alone  formed  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial 
of  citizens ;  the  Tribe  Assembly  never  achieved  this  dangerous 
privilege.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Tribunician  power 
offered  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  Tribes  a  ready  means  of 
interference.  They  used  their  right  of  intercession,  occasion- 
ally, to  prevent  any  trial  from  taking  place,  and  thus  screened 
real  offenders  from  justice.  But  more  frequently  they  acted  on 
the  offensive.  There  was  a  merciful  provision  of  the  law  of 
Rome,  by  which  a  person  liable  to  a  state-prosecution  might 

*  Chapt.  xi.  §  4. 
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withdraw  from  Italian  soil  at  any  time  before  his  trial,  and 
become  the  citizen  of  some  allied  city,  such  as  Syracuse  or 
Pergamus.  But  the  Tribunes  sometimes  threw  culprits  into 
prison  before  trial,  as  in  the  case  of  App.  Claudius  the  Decem- 
vir and  his  father.  Or,  after  a  culprit  had  sought  safety  in 
voluntary  exile,  they  proposed  a  Bill  of  Outlawry,  by  which  he 
was  "  interdicted  from  fire  and  water  "  on  Italian  soil,  and  all 
his  goods  were  confiscated.  Offending  Magistrates  were  also 
fined  heavily,  without  trial,  by  special  Plebiscita,  which  resem- 
bled the  Bills  of  Attainder  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  English 
history. 

These  encroachments  of  the  Tribunes  were  met  by  other 
unconstitutional  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  To  bar 
the  action  of  the  Tribunes  and  to  suspend  the  Laws  of  Appeal, 
they  at  one  time  had  constant  recourse  to  Dictatorial  appoint- 
ments. Ten  years  after  the  nomination  of  Dictators  had  been 
solemnly  prohibited  by  the  Valerio-Horatian  Laws  (449  B.C.), 
Cincinnatus  approved  the  act  of  Ahala,  who  had  struck  down 
the  popular  champion  Q.  Maelius  in  the  Forum.  In  the  fol- 
lowing 237  years  the  Fasti  supply  the  names  of  65  Dictators, 
of  whom  no  fewer  than  37  appear  in  the  67  years  next  after 
the  Licinian  Laws.  Three  of  these  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  named  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  sedition.'  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  of  those  appointed  for  special  military 
service,*  many  employed  their  power  to  overawe  the  Plebeian 
leaders.  It  is  a  complaint  constantly  put  by  Livy  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Tribunes,  that  Dictators  were  appointed  nomi- 
nally to  carry  on  war,  but  really  for  a  very  different  purpose ; 
nor  indeed  is  it  conceivable  that  so  many  emergencies  should 
have  occurred  requiring  the  special  action  of  an  irresponsible 
magistrate.  But  these  contests  slackened  at  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  Wars,  and  for  a  long  season  there  were  no  Dictator- 
ships. This  arbitrary  magistracy  was  again  called  into  exist- 
ence, but  for  real  service,  in  the  desperate  conflict  of  the  Punic 
Wars.     After  that  it  is  not  heard  of  till  the  time  of  Sylla. 

r  SedundcB  seditionis  causa. 

1  Rei  gerauke  causa.  The  third  cause  for  appointing  Dictators  was  clavi 
Jig  end  i  causa, — to  drive  a  nail  into  the  door-post  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  as 
a  rude  way  of  keeping  count  of  the  years. 
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We  shall  find,  however,  that  at  a  later  time,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  the  Senate  assumed  the  questionable  right  of 
investing  the  Consuls  with  dictatorial  power.1  And  the  dis- 
putes about  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  .citizens  assumed  a 
new  form  when  the  Calpurnian  Law,  already  noticed,  trans- 
ferred the  power  of  trying  all  grave  offences  from  the  Centuries 
to  Juries  of  the  Senate  under  the  presidency  of  the  Praetor. 

§  20.  It  must  not  here  be  forgotten  that  of  late  years  cir- 
cumstances had  greatly  exalted  the  power  of  the  Senate  and 
proportionally  diminished  the  power  of  the  Tribunes.  In  great 
wars,  esj>ecially  such  as  threaten  the  existence  of  a  community, 
the  voice  of  popular  leaders  is  little  heard.  Reforms  are  for- 
gotten. Political  agitation  ceases.  Each  man  applies  his 
energies  to  avert  present  danger,  rather  than  to  achieve  future 
improvements.  During  the  Samnite  Wars,  scarcely  one  Tri- 
bunician  law  is  recorded  in  the  Annals :  but  no  sooner  is  the 
peril  overpast  than  the  Ogulnian  Law  opens  the  Augurate  to 
the  Plebeians.  During  the  first  Punic  War,  the  Forum  is 
silent :  but  no  sooner  is  it  ended  than  we  are  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  leader  of  the  Commons,  bold,  resolute,  and 
accomplished  This  was  C.  Flaminius.  In  232  b.c,  being 
Tribune,  he  proposed  an  Agrarian  Law  to  distribute  the  lands 
taken  from  the  Boians  and  Insubrians  to  a  large  number  of 
Colonists ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Senate, 
the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  founded.  In  the 
memorable  year  in  which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  Flaminius 
was  Consul-elect,  and  under  his  auspices  the  Tribune  Claudius 
obliged  the  Senate  to  consent  to  a  law  by  which  Senators  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  commercial  pursuits.  Nor  did  the 
popular  spirit  evoked  by  this  man  die  till  after  the  great  battle 
of  Cannae.  His  own  election  and  that  of  Terentius  Varro  were 
directly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  ;  and  the  measure 
by  which  Fabius  was  obliged  to  share  his  imperial  power  with 
Minucius,  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  was  a  Plebiscitum  proposed 
by  a  Tribune.  Even  after  Cannae,  the  Tribune  Oppius  forced 
the  Senate  to  consent  to  a  sumptuary  law.  But  after  this,  the 
Senate  under  the  leading  of  old  Fabius  Cunctator  ruled  abso- 

*  By  a  Decreo  in  the  well-known  form:  "Caveant  C'onsules  ne  quid  detri- 
ment! capiat  Respublica." 
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lutely  for  several  years.  Even  elections  to  the  Consulate,  which 
he  deemed  inopportune,  were  set  aside, — a  thing  without  pre- 
cedent in  Roman  constitutional  history.  Fabius  was  at  length 
superseded  by  young  Scipio,  who  in  his  turn  became  absolute, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  might  have  made  himself  Dictator, 
had  he  been  so  pleased.  At  present,  popular  spirit  had  fallen 
asleep.  Constitutional  opposition  there  was  none.  The  Senate 
seemed  likely  to  retain  in  peace  the  power  which  war  had  neces- 
sarily thrown  into  their  hands. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THE  PROVINCES  AND  FINANCES. 

§  1.  Provincial  and  Italian  Communities.  §  2.  Our  knowledge  chiefly  drawn 
from  Sicily.  §  3.  Condition  of  the  Sicilian  Cities  after  the  Second  Punic 
War.  §  4.  General  principles  of  Provincial  Government :  similarity  of 
Provincial  Towns  to  Italian.  §  5.  Difference,  chiefly  consisting  in  Taxation: 
Jus  Italioum.  §  6.  Treasury.  §  7.  Ordinary  Revenues.  §  8.  Extraordinary 
Tax  on  Property  levied  for  war  expenses.  §  9.  Not  sufficient  for  expenses 
of  Second  Punic  War:  Loans,  Contracts  paid  in  paper-money:  nature  of 
these  advances:  soon  repaid.  §  10.  The  War  Tax  itself  repaid:  finally 
abolished.  §  11.  How  far  Italians  contributed  to  war  expenses:  reasons 
for  their  patience.  §  12.  System  of  Taxation  and  Tax-gathering  in  the 
Provinces.     §  13.  Corrupt  administration  of  Provincial  Government. 

§  1.  After  this  general  vie*  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  the  Roman  Constitution  were  roughly  welded 
into  a  sort  of  unity,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the  Imperial 
relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and  her  subjects  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  Era,  and 
especially  of  the  way  in  which  the  expenses  of  government  were 
defrayed  In  speaking  of  the  Subjects  of  the  great  Republic, 
the  Latin  and  Italian  Allies  are  not  included.  What  has  been 
said  of  them  in  a  former  Chapter  will  show  the  justice  of  draw- 
ing the  distinction  here  indicated.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all 
the  Italians  were  not  Allies;  for  the  Prefectures  and  some 
small  Communities  were  strictly  subject.  Nor  were  all  the 
Provincial  Communities  subject ;  for  a  favoured  few  were  left 
in  a  condition  as  independent  as  any  Italian  city.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Italian  Communities  were  allied,  the  Provin- 
cial Communities  were  subject. 

§  2.-  At  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  Rome  was  in  posr 
session,  nominally,  of  five  Provinces,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Gallic 
coast  of  Umbria  (then  called  the  Province  of  Ariminum),  with 
Hither  and  Further  Spaia  But  of  these,  Sardinia  and  the 
Spains  were  almost  to  be  conquered  again ;  and  Gallic  Umbria 
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was  shortly  after  absorbed  into  Italy,  while  the  magnificent  dis- 
trict between  the  Alps  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  became  the  Pro- 
vince of  Gaul.  Sicily  was  the  only  Province  as  yet  constituted 
on  a  solid  foundation.  To  Sicily,  therefore,  we  will  confine  our 
remarks ;  a  course  which  is  further  recommended  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  better  informed  with  regard  to  Sicily  than  with 
regard  to  any  other  of  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  Republic. 

§  3.  We  must  call  to  mind  that,  in  speaking  of  Sicily  as  of 
Italy,  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  as 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  Civic  Communities,  each  being  more 
or  less  isolated  from  the  rest.  It  was  Roman  policy  to  en- 
courage this  isolation,  but  in  Sicily  no  encouragement  was 
needed.  Sicily,  like  Greece  Proper,  had  long  been  divided 
into  numerous  small  States,  sometimes  Republican,  sometimes 
subject  to  Tyrants,  but  always  full  of  jealousy  towards  each 
other,  and  often  in  a  state  of  war.  Strong  rulers,  like  Dionysius 
the  Elder,  might  for  a  season  unite  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  under  the  supremacy  of  Syracuse ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
coercive  force  of  military  despotism  was  removed,  disruption 
followed.  At  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  the 
Romans  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  the  island,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  formed  into  a  Province ;  while  the  king- 
dom of  Hiero,  consisting  of  Syracuse  with  six  dependent  Com- 
munities,* was  received  into  free  alliance  with  Rome.  But  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  was  reconquered 
by  Marcel lus  and  Laeviuus,  and  the  form  of  the  Provincial 
Communities  was  altered.  The  cities  of  Sicily  were  now 
divided  into  three  classes.  First,  there  were  those  cities  which 
had  been  taken  by  siege :  these,  twenty-six  in  number,  were 
mulcted  of  their  territory,  which  became  part  of  the  Public 
Land  of  Rome  ; b  their  former  citizens  had  perished  in  war,  or 
had  been  sold  as  slaves,  or  were  living  as  serfs  on  the  soil  which 
they  had  formerly  owned.  Secondly,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  Communities,  thirty-four  in  all,  which  retained  the 
fee-simple  of  their  land,  but  were  burthened  with  payment  of  a 
tithe  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce,  according  to  a  rule 


*  Acitc,  Leontini,  Megara,  Helorum,  Netum,  Tauromenium. 
b  Therefor©  called  CiritaU's  Censorioc. 
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established  by  Hiero  in  the  district  subject  to  Syracuse.6 
Thirdly,  there  were  eight  Communities  left  independent,  which 
were,  like  the  Italians,  free  from  all  imposts,  except  certain 
military  services. 

These  states  were  all  left  in  possession  of  what  we  should  call 
Municipal  institutions ;  they  had  the  right  of  self-government 
in  all  local  matters,  with  popular  assemblies  and  councils,  Buch 
as  were  common  in  Greek  communities.  But  all  were  subject  to 
the  authority  of  a  Governor,  sent  from  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
Prwtor,  whose  business  it  was  to  adjudicate  in  all  matters  where 
the  interests  of  Rome  or  of  Roman  citizens  were  concerned,  and, 
above  all,  to  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  imposts^ 
In  Sicily,  which  in  those  days  was  a  well-cultivated  and  pro- 
ductive country,  this  department  was  so  important,  that  the 
Praetor  was  assisted  by  two  Quaestors,  one  stationed  at  Syracuse, 
the  other  at  Lilybaeum. 

§  4.  This  brief  statement  will  show  the  main  principles  of 
Roman  Provincial  government  Communities  which,  during 
the  War  of  Conquest,  had  joined  the  invaders  at  once  or  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  struggle,  were  left  free  from  all  ordinary 
and  annual  imposts.  Cities  that  were  taken  by  force  became, 
with  their  territory,  the  absolute  property  of  Rome.  Between 
these  extremes  there  was  a  large  class,  which  retained  full  pos- 
session of  their  lands,  and  complete  local  independence,  but 
were  subject  to  the  payment  of  yearly  imposts  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  which  were  levied  on  the  produce  of  their  land.  All 
alike  were  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Praetor's  court  and  government. 

In  the  formation  of  the  numerous  provinces  which  were  con- 
quered in  the  next  eighty  years,  the  same  principles  were  fol- 
lowed. But  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  greater  uniformity 
in  the  condition  of  the  various  communitiea  In  many  of  the 
Provinces  there  seem  to  have  been  no  large  portions  of  Public 
Land,  as  in  Sicily :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  States  both 
in  independence  and  alliance  seem  also  to  have  been  less  nume- 
rous.    In  a  general  way,  the  administration  of  each  Province 

c  Of  these,  three  were  allied  cities,  Cicitatcs  Federate ,  Messana,  Tauromenium, 
Netum;  five  were  free  without  any  special  treaty  of  alliance,  Civitata  Libcrca 
ct  immunes,  Centuripa,  Alesa,  Segesta,  Panormus,  Halicyse. 
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much  resembled  that  of  Italy  itself.  The  Prefectures,  Municipia, 
and  Allied  States  of  Italy  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  three 
conditions  of  Provincial  Communities  above  noticed ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  administration  was,  generally,  internal  independence 
under  the  control  of  the  central  government  of  the  Senate.  In 
Italy,  the  Senate  acted  through  the  Consuls  or  the  Praetor 
resident  at  Rome ;  in  the  Provinces,  through  the  Praetors  or 
Proconsuls  deputed  to  conduct  the  government  there. 

§  5.  There  were,  however,  some  important  particulars,  in 
which  the  Constitution  of  Italy  differed  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  Provinces.  In  the  Provinces,  as  we  have  said,  the  Free 
and  Allied  Communities  formed  the  exceptions :  in  Italy  they 
formed  the  rule.  Nor  was  it,  till  long  after  the  present  time, 
the  practice  to  found  colonies  except  upon  Italian  soil.d 

But  there  was  one  yet  more  important  distinction.  It  was  a 
general  rule,  that  all  Italian  Land  was  tax-free  ;  and  that  all 
Provincial  Land,  except  such  as  was  specified  in  Treaties  or  in 
Decrees  of  the  Senate,  was  subject  to  tax.  This  rule  was  so 
absolute,  that  the  exemption  of  Land  from  taxation  was  known 
by  the  technical  name  of  Jus  Italicum  or  the  Right  of  Italy. 

This  last  distinction  implies  that  the  Imperial  Revenues  were 
raised  chiefly  from  the  Provinces.  In  the  course  of  little  more 
than  thirty  years  from  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  this 
was  the  case,  not  chiefly,  but  absolutely.  The  world  was  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  Rome  and  her  citizens. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
different  sources  from  which  the  revenues  of  Rome  were  raised. 

§  6.  The  Imperial  Treasury  of  Rome  was  in  the  ancient 
Temple  of  Saturn,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Forum  beneath 
the  Capitol,  of  which  three  stately  columns  still  remain  to  attest 
the  magnificence  with  which  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor 
Severus.6     Here  the  two  Quaestors  of  the  city  deposited  all  the 

d  The  only  exceptions  hitherto  were  the  Colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  And  they  remained  the  only  exceptions  for  about  eighty 
years  longer. 

"  Here  again  the  German  and  Italian  Archocologera  are  at  odds.  The  former 
maintain  that  the  three  pillars  under  the  Capitol  are  relics  of  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  and  the  eight  pillars  to  the  right  (as  you  face  the  east)  belong  to  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian  and  lioiue.  The  latter  reverse  this  statement.  See 
Becker's  Rdm.  Alterthumer,  i.  p.  313,  sq% 
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moneys  received  on  account  of  the  State.  No  disbursements 
could  be  made  without  an  order  from  an  officer  duly  authorised 
by  the  Senate.  For  the  moneys  received  also,  the  Quaestors 
had  to  account  to  the  Senate.  The  sources  of  receipt  were 
two-fold,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

§  7.  The  Ordinary  Revenues  consisted  of  the  proceeds  aod 
rent  of  public  property,  custom-duties,  tolls,  and  the  like,  and 
the  tax  levied  on  Provincial  lands. 

The  property  of  the  State  was,  as  has  often  been  noticed, 
very  large.     Much  of  the  Public  Land,  however,  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  Colonies,  and  the  rent  exacted  for  the  occupation  of 
the  remainder  seems  to  have  been  low.     Yet  the  quantity  of 
undistributed  land  in  Italy  and  Sicily  was  so  great,  that  it  must 
have  yielded  a  considerable  revenue.    Besides  this,  the  fisheries, 
with  all  mines  and  quarries,  were  considered  public  property. 
Even  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  a  State  monopoly  from  the 
Censorship  of  M.  Livius,  who  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of 
Salinator,  or  the  Salt-maker.     It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
this  monopoly  was  intended  to  keep  salt  at  a  lower  price  than 
it  could  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise,  and  therefore, 
though  it  might  be  a  mistake,  the  Senate   is  not    properly 
chargeable  with  the  odium  of  raising  revenue  from  one  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  as  was  the  practice  in  France  before  the 
Revolution,  and  as  has  remained  the  practice  in  India  to  the 
present  day. 

Besides  these  rents  and  monopolies,  custom-duties  were  levied 
on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  both  exports  and  imports,  and  tolls 
were  demanded  for  passengers  and  goods  carried  by  canals  or 
across  bridges  and  ferries/ 

There  was  also  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent  imposed 
on  the  manumission  of  slaves.  This  was  not  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  year,  but  laid  by  as  a  reserve-fund,  not  to  be 
used  except  in  great  emergencies,  in  an  inner  treasury  either  on 
the  Capitol  or  behind  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (sanctim  cerariiuri).* 

t  These  dues  (portorii,  as  they  were  called)  were  extended  to  each  Province 
as  it  was  formed,  and  were  abolished  in  Italy  in  the  year  60  n.c. 

%  The  origin  of  this  reserve-fund  was  attributed  to  the  time  of  the  Gallic 
Invasion  :  see  Chapt*  xiv.  §  10.  It  was  partly  used  during  the  Hannibalic  war 
(xxxiii.  §  9),  and  is  said  to  have  remained  intact  from  that  crisis  till  the  time 
when  Cswar  broke  into  the  Treasury  (lxvii.  §  8). 
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The  revenue  derived  from  the  Provincial  Land-tax  was  only 
beginning  to  be  productive,  but  in  a  few  years  (as  we  have 
said)  it  formed  the  chief  income  of  the  Republic. 

§  8.  It  appears  that  for  the  Civil  government  of  the  Republic 
the  Ordinary  Revenues  were  found  sufficient.  The  current 
expenses,  indeed,  were  small.  The  Italian  and  Provincial 
Communities  defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  own  administra- 
tion. Rome  herself,  as  we  have  said,  claimed  the  services  of 
her  statesmen  and  administrators  without  paying  them  any 
public  salaries. 

In  time  of  war,  however,  the  Ordinary  Revenues  failed,  and 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  each  year's  campaign  an  Extraordinary 
Tax  was  levied  as  required.  This  was  the  Tributum  or  Pro- 
perty-tax. Its  mode  of  assessment  marks  its  close  association 
with  war-expenses.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  Centuriate  Assembly  was  military.  Not 
the  least  important  of  these  was,  the  Census  or  Register  of  all 
citizens,  arranged  according  to  their  age  and  property.  It  was 
made  out  by  the  Censors  at  intervals  of  five  years,  and  served 
during  the  succeeding  period  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  The 
necessities  of  each  year  determined  the  amount  to  be  levied. 
It  was  usually  one  in  a  thousand,  or  one-tenth  per  cent.b  The 
Senate  had  the  power  of  calling  for  this  payment.  It  was  this 
"  power  of  the  purse  "  which  in  time  of  war  enabled  them  to 
play  so  great  a  part.  No  people  can  control  its  government 
effectually,  unless  it  has  the  right  of  taxing  itself. 

§  9.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  this  tax  was  quite  insufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses.  Once  it  was  doubled.1  But  at  length  it 
became  necessary  to  call  on  wealthy  individuals  to  furnish  sea- 
men and  to  advance  money  by  way  of  loan  ;  and  contracts  were 
formed  with  commercial  companies  to  furnish  stores  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  army,  in  return  for  which  they  received  orders  on 
the  Treasury  payable  at  some  future  time.k     The  obligations 

h  This  was  the  simplex  tributum.  The  word  tributum  was  used  because  this 
war-tax  was  collected  in  each  tribe,  according  to  the  assessment  of  the  Censors. 
The  tribe-officers  who  collected  it  were  the  Tribuni  Aerarii.  Of  these  officers 
there  were  probably  two  for  each  Class  in  each  Tribe;  that  is,  ten  in  each  Tribe, 
and  therefore  in  all  350. 

•  "  Duplex  tributum  imperatum,"  Liv.  xxiii.  31 :  compare  Chapt.  xxxi.  §  34, 

k  Chapt.  xxxiii.  §  4. 
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thus  contracted  were  not  left  as  a  national  debt ;  though  the 
Hannibalic  War  was  so  entirely  a  struggle  for  existence,  that 
it  might  well  have  justified  the  Senate  in  laying  part  of  the 
load  upon  posterity  by  the  expedient  which  has  been  so  much 
abused  in  modern  times.  But  probably  this  expedient  was  not 
thought  of.  Those  who  made  advances  to  the  State  without 
prospect  of  immediate  payment,  did  so  on  speculation.  If 
Rome  prevailed,  they  were  sure  not  to  lose.  If  she  fell,  the 
practice  of  ancient  warfare  made  it  certain  that  they  would  lose 
all  they  had.  The  advancement  of  money  or  goods,  therefore, 
was  rather  an  act  of  prudent  policy,  than  of  extraordinary 
patriotism.  The  first  and  chief  contributors  were  the  Senators, 
who  had  much  to  lose  and  all  to  gain.  No  doubt,  those  who 
gave  freely  and  without  interest  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
But,  in  serving  the  State,  they  also  served  themselves.  The 
whole  concerns  of  the  State  formed  a  great  joint-stock  com- 
pany :  the  gains  of  war  resembled  a  dividend  in  which  every 
Roman  citizen  participated  :  the  losses  of  war  also  touched  all 
who  were  registered  on  the  Census-roll.  Every  man  had  an 
interest  in  success  and  failure.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
first  instalment  of  repayment  was  made  in  the  year  204  ac, 
immediately  after  the  submission  of  Carthage ;  the  second  and 
third  at  successive  intervals  of  four  years.1 

§  10.  But  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  war-tax  itself  in 
some  degree  resembled  a  compulsory  loan.  It  was  a  forced 
contribution  to  the  necessities  of  the  State ;  but  it  was  repaid, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  war. 
The  soldiers  who  survived  battles  won  or  towns  captured,  sel- 
dom failed  to  gain  a  large  share  of  booty.  The  greater  por- 
tion, however,  was  sold,  and  the  money  received  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  while  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  in  whole  or  in  part 
charged  upon  the  conquered  people.  From  these  funds,  which 
may  be  considered  as  another  source  of  extraordinary  revenue, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  repay  the  sums  raised  by 
way  of  property-tax  during  the  war.m     At  length,  in  the  year 

1  Liv.  xzix.  15:  xxxi.  13:  xxxiii.  42. 

m  Says  Livy  (xzxix.  7),  "  A  Decree  was  made  that  from  the  moneys  paid 
into  the  Treasury  after  the  triumph  (of  187  B.C.),  repayment  should  be  made 
of  that  portion  of  the  soldiers'  pay  contributed  by  the  people  which  had  not 
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167  ac,  we  shall  find  that  the  payments  exacted  from  the 
Provincials  became  so  large  that  the  Senate  was  enabled  to 
dispense  with  extraordinary  taxes  altogether ;  and  thus  the 
ordinary  revenues  sufficed  for  the  expenses  of  all  future  wars, 
as  well  as  for  the  civil  administratioa" 

§  11.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Italian  Allies  were  free  from 
Land-tax,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  escaped  all  taxa- 
tion. Roman  land  was  free  from  direct  taxation  except  when 
the  Tributum  or  war- tax  was  levied.  So,  also,  the  Allied 
Communities  of  Italy,  the  Municipia  and  Colonies,  were  free 
from  all  direct  burthens,  except  in  time  of  war.  But,  in  time 
of  war,  each  Community  was  required,  according  to  a  scale 
furnished  by  its  own  Censor,  to  supply  contingents  of  soldiery 
to  the  Roman  army,  such  contingents  bearing  a  proportion  to 
the  number  of  legions  levied  by  the  Romans  themselves  in  any 
given  year.  The  Italian  soldiery  were  fed  by  Rome  ;  but  their 
equipments  and  pay  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
States :  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  every  Italian  Community 
was  indirectly  subject  to  a  war-tax.  But  though  these  Com- 
munities suffered  the  burthens  of  war  like  Rome,  they  did  not 
like  Rome  profit  by  war.  The  Roman  Treasury,  as  we  have 
said,  repaid  taxes  raised  for  the  conduct  of  war.  But  such  re- 
payment was  confined  to  Romans.  The  soldiers  of  the  Latin 
and  Italian  towns  might  obtain  their  share  of  booty ;  but  their 
citizens  at  home  had  no  hope  of  repayment  Moneys  paid  into 
the  Roman  Treasury  were  applicable  to  Roman  purposes  only. 
The  Italians,  though  they  shared  the  danger  and  the  expense, 
were  not  allowed  to  share  the  profit.  Here  was  a  fertile  field 
for  discontent,  which  afterwards  bore  fatal  fruits. 

In  the  Hannibalic  War  Italians,  as  well  as  Romans,  were 
fighting  for  house  and  home ;  and  if,  in  the  last  years,  the 
genius  of  Scipio  enriched  the  Treasury  by  conquest,  the  Italians 
were  too  thankful  for  deliverance  from  the  invader  to  think 
of  claiming  equality  with  Rome.  But  in  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, when  their  citizens  were  carried  beyond  seas  and  de- 
tained for  years  far  from  home,  when  their  blood  and  treasure, 

been  repaid  already."    It  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  an  isolated  passage. 
But  what  other  sense  can  it  bear  than  the  sense  given  in  the  text  ? 
•  Compare  Chapt.  xliv.  §  28. 
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poured  out  a*  profusely  as  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Roman 
citizen.*,  only  served  to  bring  glory  and  profit  to  Rome,  it  is 
lege  wonderful  that  disaffection  should  have  arisen,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  delayed  so  long.  It  was  more  than  a  century 
from  the  close  of  the  Hannibal ic  War  before  the  Italians  in 
arms  demanded  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
citizens  of  Rome. 

§  12.  In  the  Province*,  ou  the  other  hand,  little  military 
service  was  required ;  but  direct  imposts  were  levied  instead. 

This  system  was  itself  galling  and  onerous.  It  was  as  if 
England  were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  administration 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  upon  her  Indian  Empire. 
But  the  system  was  made  much  worse  by  the  way  in  which  the 
taxes  were  collected.  This  was  done  by  contract.  From  time 
to  time  the  taxes  of  each  Province  were  put  up  to  public  auc- 
tion by  the  Praetor  or  Proconsul  ;  and  that  company  of  con- 
tractors which  outbade  the  rest  received  the  contract  and 
farmed  the  taxes  of  the  Province.  The  Farmers  of  the  Taxes, 
therefore,  offered  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  Imperial  Treasury 
for  the  right  of  collecting  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  Sicily,  gave 
security  for  payment,  and  then  made  what  profit  they  could  out 
of  the  taxes  collected.  The  members  of  these  companies  were 
called  Publicani,  and  the  Farmers-general,  or  chiefs  of  the 
companies,  bore  the  name  of  Mancipes.  It  is  manifest  that 
this  system  offered  a  premium  on  extortion ;  for  the  more  the 
tax-collectors  could  wring  from  the  Provincials,  the  more  they 
would  have  for  themselves.  The  extortions  incident  to  this 
system  form  a  principal  topic  in  the  Provincial  history  of 
Rome. 

§  13.  If  the  Roman  Governors  had  done  their  duty,  it  is 
probable  that  the  extortions  of  the  Tax-gatherers  might  have 
been  prevented,  or  limited  within  a  narrow  circle.  The  system 
of  Provincial  governments,  as  above  stated,  sounds  fair.  Local 
independence,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  a  central  au- 
thority, is  the  ideal  of  government.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
fairness  of  the  system  was  more  in  the  sound  than  the  reality. 
The  Proconsuls  and  Praetore  exercised  an  authority  virtually 
desjxrtic.  They  were  Senators,  and  were  responsible  to  the 
Senate  alone.     It  may  too  surely  be  anticipated  what  degree  of 
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severity  a  close  corporation,  like  the  Senate,  would  exercise 
towards  its  own  members  in  times  when  communication  with 
the  Provinces  was  uncertain  and  difficult,  when  no  one  cared 
for  the  fate  of  foreigners,  when  there  was  no  press  to  give 
tongue  to  public  opinion,  and,  indeed,  no  force  of  public  opinion 
at  all.  Very  soon,  the  Senatorial  Proconsuls  found  it  their 
interests  to  support  the  tax-gatherers  in  their  extortions,  on 
condition  of  sharing  in  the  plunder.  The  Praetor  or  Proconsul 
also  who  let  the  taxes  was  often  in  league  with  some  favoured 
company  of  tax-collectors,  and  expected  his  share  of  the  booty. 
Thus  one  party  played  into  the  hands  of  the  other;  and 
the  Provincial  government  of  the  Republic  became  in 
practice  an  organised  system  of  oppression,  calculated  to  enrich 
fortunate  Senators,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
buying  the  suffrages  of  the  people  or  of  discharging  the  debts 
incurred  in  buying  them.  The  name  of  Proconsul  became 
identified  with  tyranny  and  greed. 


vox,,  i.  2  o 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


SOCIAL  AXI>  INTELLECTUAL  CONDITION  OK  THE  PEOPLE. 
MANNERS— RELKJION— LITERATURE— ART. 

{  1.  The  Third  Century  before  Christ  the  Golden  Age  of  Rome.  §  2.  The 
Towns  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Nobles  and  their  dependents:  §  3.  the  Coun- 
try by  the  Yeomen :  their  condition  in  these  times.  §  4.  Excess  of  popu- 
lation relieved  by  Home  Colonies.  §  5.  Increase  in  the  number  of  Slaves 
by  conquest :  their  social  condition.  §  6.  Common  practice  of  setting 
Slaves  free.  §  7.  Condition  of  the  Freedmen :  Rustic  and  Civic  Tribes. 
§  8.  Family  life  of  Romans :  Marriage :  paternal  authority.  §  9.  Religion  : 
Ha  influence  on  morality.  §  10.  Superstitious  practices.  §  11.  No  faith 
or  humanity  towards  Foreigners.  §  12.  The  Language  of  Rome  quite 
formed  after  First  Punic  War:  versification.  §  13.  Native  Literature  of 
Rome  Hellenized  by  the  conquest  of  Magna  Grecia.  §  14.  M.  Livius 
Andronicus  the  first  Hellenizing  writer.  §  15.  Cn.  Naevius:  his  opposi- 
tion to  Hellenism.  §  16.  Q.  Ennius  secures  the  ascendancy  of  Hellenizing 
Literature.  §  17.  Prose  Writers.  §  18.  Early  specimens  of  Roman  Art; 
due  to  Greco-Etruscan  artists.  §  19.  Pure  Greek  Art  introduced  after 
conquest  of  Magna  Gnecia.  §  20.  Slow  progress  in  the  mechanical  Arts. 
§  21.  Rudeness  of  houses,  agriculture,  &c.  §  22.  Architecture  :  greatness 
of  the  Romans  as  engineers  and  builders.  §  23.  Use  of  the  Arch.  §  24. 
Attention  to  sanatory  rules  at  Rome.  §  25.  Tunnels.  §  26.  Conclusion 
with  respect  to  Roman  Character. 


§  1.  The  age  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  from  the  Samnite 
War  to  the  close  of  the  Punic  Wars,  was  always  considered  by 
the  Romans,  and  is  still  considered  by  their  admirers,  to  have 
been  the  golden  age  of  the  Republic.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
every  nation  to  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  "  good  old 
times."  Frenchmen,  after  all  their  revolutions,  still  love  the 
gallantry  and  popular  sympathies  of  their  Fourth  Henry  ;  and 
Englishmen,  perhaps  with  better  reason,  are  still  proud  of  the 
age  of  "good  Queen  Bess."  Modern  historians  have  laboured 
to  dispel  illusions,  by  holding  up  a  dark  picture  of  the  social 
condition  of  such  times,  and  by  contrasting  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  we  enjoy  with  the  rudeness  and  filth  in  which 
former  generations  were  content  to  live.  Reasonings  of  this 
kind  are  more  applicable  to  people  dwelling  in  a  climate  like 
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our  own  than  to  those  who  live  under  the  sky  of  Italy.  In 
Italy,  so  great  a  part  of  life  is  spent  in  the  open  air,  that  many 
of  our  comforts  or  necessaries  are  to  her  people  superfluous. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  countries  and  ages  which  we  call 
uncivilized,  there  is  found  a  genuine  simplicity  of  thought  and 
manners,  which  give  them  some  unquestionable  advantages. 
This  simplicity,  which  Horace,  no  depredator  of  cultivated  life, 
found  and  loved  in  his  Sabine  valley,  when  Rome  was  in  the 
depth  of  corruption,  still  lingers  in  retired  parts  of  Italy,  and 
was  at  that  time  to  be  found  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 
A  people  which  handed  down  the  legends  of  Cincinnati^ 
Curius,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  can  hardly  not  have  practised  the 
thrift  and  honesty  which  they  admired.  The  characters  are  no 
doubt  idealised  ;  but  they  may  be  taken  as  types  of  their  times. 
In  the  Roman  country  districts,  and  still  more  in  the  Apennine 
valleys,  the  habits  of  life  were  no  doubt  simple,  honest,  and 
perhaps  rude,  of  Sabine  rather  than  of  Hellenic  character,  the 
life  of  countrymen  rather  than  of  dwellers  in  the  town. 

§  2.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Italians,  like  the  Greeks, 
must  be  regarded  as  members  of  Cities  or  Civic  Communities. 
But  the  walled  towns  which  were  the  centres  of  each  community 
were  mostly  the  residence  of  the  chief  men  and  their  dependents 
and  slaves,  while  the  mass  of  the  free  citizens  were  dispersed 
over  the  adjoining  country  district,  dwelling  on  their  own  farms, 
and  resorting  to  the  town  only  to  bring  their  produce  to  market 
or  to  take  their  part  in  the  political  business  transacted  at  the 
general  assemblies^  Such  was  the  case  at  Rome  in  early  times. 
The  great  patrician  lords  with  their  families  dwelt  in  strong 
houses  or  castles  on  the  Capitoline,  Palatine,  and  Quirinal  Hills, 
while  their  clients  thronged  the  lower  parts  adjacent.  As  the 
Plebeians  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  their  great  men  esta- 
blished themselves  at  first  upon  the  Caelian  and  Aventine,  and 
afterwards  indiscriminately  on  all  the  Hills.  We  may  judge  of 
the  importance  attached  to  these  castle-like  mansions  by  the 
fact,  that  when  a  man  became  too  powerful  or  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  the  ruling  party,  one  chief  part  of  his  punishment 
was  that  his  house  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  Such 
was  the  sentence  laid  upon  the  popular  leaders  Sp.  Maelius  and 

M.  Manlius  by  the  aristocratic  Tribunals.     And  this  was  the 
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reason  which  induced  Valerius  Publicola  to  avert  jealousy  by 
shifting  the  situation  of  his  new  house  from  the  Velian  ridge  to 
lower  ground.  Suspicion  prevailed  on  both  sides.  The  Pa- 
tricians could  not  brook  to  see  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  popular 
leaders ;  the  Plebeians  dreaded  the  Patrician  mansions  as  the 
strongholds  of  oppression,  and  the  prisons  of  unhappy  debtors. 

§  3.  In  the  country  districts  of  Rome  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  still  in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors,  who  tilled  their 
own  lands  by  the  aid  of  their  sons  and  sons-in-law.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  dimensions  of  these  Plebeian  holdings  were 
incredibly  small, — an  allotment  being  computed  at  not  more 
than  2  jugera  (about  It  acres).  Even  with  very  fertile  soil  and 
unremitting  labour,  such  a  piece  of  land  could  barely  maintain 
a  family.  But  to  eke  out  the  produce  of  their  tilled  lands, 
every  free  citizen  had  a  right  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
on  the  common  pastures  at  the  expense  of  a  small  payment 
to  the  State ;  and  in  this  way  even  a  large  family  might  live 
in  rude  abundance.  In  no  long  time,  however,  the  Plebeian 
allotments  were  increased  to  7  jugera  (about  4£  acres) ;  and 
this  increase  of  tilled  lands  indicates  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  habits  and  comforts  of  the  people, — an  improvement 
attributed,  as  all  benefits  conferred  on  the  Plebeians  in  early 
times  were  attributed,  to  King  Servius.  And  this  long  re- 
mained the  normal  size  of  the  small  properties  then  so  common 
in  the  Roman  district/ 

As  long  as  the  border  wars  with  the  JEquians  and  Volscians 
lasted,  tillage  must  have  been  constantly  interrupted.  The 
yeomanry  of  the  Roman  district  must  have  been  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  English  and  Scottish  borderers  a  century  ago ; 
their  hands  must  have  been  as  well  used  to  sword  and  spear  as 
to  spade  or  hoe.  And  even  when  war  was  removed  to  a  distance 
from  Rome,  the  farmer  and  his  sons  must  have  been  often 
summoned  from  their  field  labours  to  serve  in  the  militia  called 
out  for  service  in  the  year.  Yet  the  inconvenience  cannot 
have  been  great.  The  allotments  were  still  small :  the  severe 
labours  of  digging  or  ploughing  were  over  before  the  year's 
campaign  opened  ;  and  the  lighter  toils  of  hoeing  and  weeding, 
and  even  of  reaping,  could  be  performed  by  the  sturdy  wife 

*  See  Chapt.  xxv.  §  2. 
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and  boys  whom  the  soldier  left;  behind ;  or,  if  the  sons  were 
ripening  to  manhood,  one  of  them  would  take  the  place  of  the 
good  man  in  the  legions.  The  cattle  on  the  public  pastures 
only  needed  a  boy  to  drive  them  afield  and  bring  them  home. 
In  the  times  that  followed  the  Samnite  Wars,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Romans  and  Italians  generally  enjoyed  a  condition  of 
great  material  prosperity.  The  farm  and  public  pasture  pro- 
duced all  that  the  family  required, — not  only  food,  but  flax  and 
wool,  which  the  matron  and  her  daughters  dressed  and  spun 
and  wove,  wood  and  stone  for  building  and  farm  implements, 
everything  except  metals  and  salt,  which  were  (as  we  have  seen) 
state  monopolies. 

§  4  But  a  golden  age  generally  comes  to  an  end  with 
increase  of  population.  Mouths  to  be  fed  multiply  ;  the  yeomen 
sell  their  little  farms  and  emigrate,  or  become  satisfied  with  a 
lower  scale  of  living  as  hired  labourers.  The  Swiss  have  long 
poured  a  tide  of  emigrants  into  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
French  are  beginning  to  feel  the  evil  of  excessive  division  of 
land.  For  these  evils,  however,  the  Romans  had  a  remedy  in 
a  home  colonisation.  The  immense  quantity  of  Public  I^and  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  with  the  necessity  of  securing  newly- 
conquered  districts  of  Italy,  led  to  the  foundation  of  numerouft 
Colonies  between  the  Samnite  and  Punic  Wan*,  and  wUrtuliul 
the  means  of  material  wellbeing  to  every  one  who  wan  willing 
and  able  to  work  ;  and  this  benefit  was  conferred  not  only  upon 
Romans,  but  also  upon  Latins  and  other*  who  were  invited  U; 
become  citizens  of  the  Colony. 

§  5.  If,  however,  the  superfluous  son*  of  (tttmYum  **UM  on 
lands  in  Samnium,  or  Apulia,  or  Ci*alpin*  (inu\f  <Atnm  mmi 
have  lost  these  lands ;  and  the  qm*lion  u*tur*\\y  w,un j 
What  had  become  of  these  people  ?    'IVm  t\*u*t\*m  Sprmyp  m  Ut 
the  worst  point  in  ancient  society, — that is,  Hlawry, 

It  was  the  practice  of  ancient  nation*  to  fypw\  *ll  ''/M|M"ml 
persons  as  completely  in  the  lijfht  of  booty  *«  i'#Ml*  </*  UMum 
goods.  If  indeed  the  enemy  MJimtflewl  wJUmimI  *  M"*,  tin  y 
became  subjects.  But  \\uwv  who  ww  UjIm'm  ntU'»  *  *Aniyy\». 
were  for  the  most  part  mild  into  tA*wry.  lUtfimnnim  *'  m.  ton 
sidered  even  by  philonopWn  mm  only  w*U'A  \n  Sm  *Uw*  Ut 
civilised  people. 
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In  early  times  this  evil  was  small.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  small  proprietors  could  afford  either  to  buy  or  to  main- 
tain slaves.  They  became  the  property  of  the  rich  Patricians 
and  Plebeians,  who  held  large  tracts  of  public  land,  or  who  had 
acquired  large  estates  of  their  own.  Before  the  Decemvirate, 
as  we  saw,  the  debtors  of  the  rich  became  their  slaves.  But 
this  custom  had  been  long  abolished,  and  at  this  time  it  was 
conquest  which  supplied  slaves  to  the  rich.  After  the  conquest 
of  Samnium,  36,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  sold.  After 
the  reduction  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Sicily,  still  larger  numbers 
were  brought  to  the  hammer.  These  were  the  wretches  on 
whose  lands  the  poorer  sort  of  Roman  citizens  settled. 

The  Slaves  may  generally  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  Urban  or  City  Slaves,  and  those  of  the  Country.  They 
had  no  civil  rights;  they  could  not  contract  legal  marriage; 
they  had  no  power  over  their  children ;  they  could  hold  no  pro- 
perty in  their  own  name ;  their  very  savings  were  not  their  own, 
but  held  by  consent  of  their  master  ;b  all  law-proceedings  ran 
in  the  name  of  their  masters.  For  crimes  committed,  they  were 
tried  by  the  public  courts ;  and  the  masters  were  held  liable 
for  the  damage  done,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  slave's 
value.  To  kill,  maim,  or  maltreat  a  slave,  was  considered  as 
damage  to  his  master,  and  could  only  be  treated  as  such.  No 
pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on  a  slave  was  punishable,  unless  loas 
had  thereby  accrued  to  the  owner. 

But  human  nature  is  not  sufficiently  austere  always  to  fulfil 
conditions  so  cruel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Slaves  of  the 
household  were  often  treated  with  kindness ;  often  they  became 
the  confidential  advisers  of  their  masters.  The  steward  or 
bailiff  of  a  rich  man's  estate,  his  Villicu*,  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable power.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the 
Slaves,  especially  the  agricultural  Slaves,  were  treated  as  mere 
cattle.  Some  poor  drudges  were  the  Slaves  of  other  Slaves, 
such  ownership  being  allowed  by  the  masters.  Cato  recom- 
mends to  sell  off  old  and  infirm  Slaves,  so  as  to  save  the 
expense  of  keeping  live  lumber.  Englishmen  feel  a  pang  at 
seeing  a  fine  horse  consigned  in  his  old  age  to  the  drivers  of 
public  carriages ;   but  Romans  wasted  no  such  sympathy  on 

b  Peculiwn  (i.  e.  pecunhlum)  was  the  name  of  such  savings. 
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Slaves  who  had  spent  their  lives  and  strength  in  cultivating 
their  lands.  Notwithstanding  the  better  treatment  of  the 
house-slaves,  the  humane  Cicero  reproached  himself  with  feeling 
too  much  sorrow  for  one  who  had  been  for  years  his  tried  and 
faithful  servant  It  was  in  the  next  half-century,  however,  that 
Slaves  increased  so  much  in  Italy  and  Sicily  as  to  produce 
great  effect  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  At  present 
the  evil  was  only  in  its  beginning. 

§  6.  Here  it  must  be  remarked  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Re- 
public, the  practice  of  giving  liberty  to  Slaves  was  very  com- 
mon. Whether  it  was  that  the  Romans  made  the  discovery 
that  slave-labour  is  less  profitable  than  the  labour  of  free  men 
working  for  wages,  or  whether  other  causes  moved  them,  it  is 
certain  that  Freedmen  became  so  numerous  that  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  manumission  by  law.  The  prospect  of  free- 
dom as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  must  have  done  much  to 
prevent  Roman  bondsmen  from  sinking  into  that  state  of  animal 
contentment  and  listless  indifference  which  marks  the  negro 
slaves  of  our  own  times. 

§  7.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  close  of  the  Samnite 
Wars,  the  proud  Patrician,  A  pp.  Claudius,  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  forming  out  of  the  Freedmen  a  political  body  devoted 
to  himself,0  and  that  his  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  succeed- 
ing Censors,  Fabius  and  Decius,  who  threw  them  back  into  the 
Four  City  Tribes,  so  that  after  the  Tribes  had  reached  their 
highest  number  of  Thirty-five  (in  241  b.c),  the  votes  of  the 
Freedmen  only  availed  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  thirty-one. 

These  Freedmen,  however,  filled  no  mean  space  in  Roman 
society.  Among  them  were  to  be  found  able  and  well-educated 
men,  who  had  held  a  high  station  in  their  native  country,  and 
who  often  obtained  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  their 
masters.  Freedmen  exercised  most  branches  of  retail  trade, 
and  formed  the  shopkeepers  and  petty  traders  and  artisans  of 
Rome :  for  Roman  citizens,  however  poor,  could  in  early  times 
condescend  to  no  business  except  that  of  agriculture.  Rich 
men  carried  on  trades  by  means  of  their  Slaves  and  Freedmen. 
In  later  times  Freedmen  often  worked  as  artists  under  some 
Patrician  roof.     Many  of  the  early  poets  were  Freedmen. 

•  Chapt.  xxiv.  §  6-15. 
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Here  then  we  trace  the  beginning  of  a  great  distinction,  that 
afterwards  was  more  strongly  marked,  between  the  People  of 
the  City  and  the  People  of  the  Country, — between  the  Rustic 
and  the  Civic  Tribes. 

§  8.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  a  patriarchal  rule  pre- 
vailed in  the  family.  In  early  ages  the  refusal  of  the  Patricians 
to  recognise  any  right  of  legal  marriage  between  themselves 
and  the  Plebeians  must  have  frequently  led  to  illicit  connexions. 
But  that  unnatural  severance  between  the  Orders  was  the  first 
to  give  way  ;  and  after  the  Canuleian  Law,  the  simple  marriage- 
rite  of  the  Plebeians  was  held  equally  binding  upon  all  as  the 
more  solemn  vows  of  the  Patrician  form.d  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  the  first  person  who  put  away  his 
wife,  and  that  the  first  example  of  divorce  occurs  as  late  as  the 
year  231  B.C.  This  observance  of  marriage  as  a  sacred  bond 
by  a  people  to  whom  Christianity  was  unknown  is  striking. 
From  it  was  derived  the  pure  and  lofty  character  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Matron.  At  Rome  it  was  not  by  clever  and  fascinating 
courtesans,  such  as  Aspasia  and  Thais,  but  by  wives  and 
mothers,  such  as  Lucretia  and  Volumnia  of  the  legends,  such 
as  Cornelia  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  in  actual  history,  that 
noble  wishes  and  heroic  thoughts  were  inspired  into  the  hearts 
of  the  men.  The  chastity  and  frugality  of  the  women  found  an 
answer  in  the  temperance  and  self-devotion  of  the  men.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  since  by  the  Roman  law  married 
women  had  no  personal  rights :  they  were  subject  to  their  hus- 
bands as  absolutely  as  if  they  had  been  slaves. 

The  same  patriarchal  power  belonged  to  the  father  over  his 
children,  unless  he  thought  fit  to  emancipate  them,  a  process 
which  was  conducted  with  the  same  forms  as  the  manumission 
of  a  slave.  It  was  a  terrible  power ;  yet  we  seldom  hear  of  its 
being  abused.  Such  a  system  no  doubt  prevented  all  gentle- 
ness of  filial  love.  The  old  Romans  had  but  one  word — -pietas 
— to  express  the  veneration  due  from  children  to  parents  and 
from  men  to  gods.  But  the  sterner  exercise  of  parental  autho- 
rity, with  the  general  purity  of  morals,  preserved  youth  from 

d  If  two  Plebeians  lived  together  for  a  year,  this  was  enough  to  constitute 
MatHmoniurn.  But  the  union  of  Patricians  required  certain  religious  rites, 
called  Confarreatio. 
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that  wild  intemperance,  both  of  action  and  thought,  which  has 
often  injured  nations.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  ad- 
miration Cicero's  description  of  the  house  of  old  Appius  the 
Censor.  "  Blind  and  old  as  he  was,  he  held  dominion  over 
four  strong  sons,  five  daughters,  and  a  crowd  of  clients.  His 
mind  was  always  ready  strung,  like  a  bow :  nor  did  he  give 
way  to  the  feebleness  of  age.  He  ruled  his  dependents  with 
sovereign  power,  feared  by  his  slaves,  respected  by  his  children, 
beloved  by  all.  Such,  in  his  house,  was  the  power  of  ancient 
custom  and  ancient  discipline."  If  this  could  be  said  of  the 
house  of  Appius,  how  much  more  shall  we  believe  it  of  Fabius 
and  Decius,  of  Curius  and  Fabricius ! 

But  if  in  his  own  house  the  father  was  sovereign,  the  son 
when  invested  with  the  power  of  the  State  was  not  only  allowed, 
but  expected,  to  act  as  if  there  were  no  relation  between  them. 
All  must  remember  the  story  of  old  Fabius  Cunctator,  who 
rode  into  the  camp  of  the  Consul,  his  son,  and  was  overjoyed 
at  receiving  a  stern  rebuke  for  his  apparent  want  of  deference 
to  the  representative  of  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 

§  9.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  simple  morality  of  the 
times,  maintained  by  habitual  deference  to  authority,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  higher  sanction  of  Religion. 

The  Religion  of  Rome  was,  as  the  legends  show,  of  Sabine 
origin.  Much  of  its  ceremonial,  the  names  of  many  of  its  gods, 
were  Etruscan :  and  Hellenic  mythology  began,  at  an  early 
time,  to  mingle  itself  in  the  simple  religious  faith  of  the  Sabine 
countrymen.  But  we  will  not  attempt  any  disquisitions  on  the 
origin  and  alterations  of  Roman  worship.  The  important  ques- 
tion in  the  history  of  all  Religions,  is  how  far  they  exert  power 
over  the  lives  of  their  professors.  That  the  old  faith  of  Rome 
was  not  without  such  power  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak  is 
unquestionable.  The  simple  Roman  husbandman  lived  and 
died,  like  his  Sabine  ancestors,  in  the  fear  of  the  gods;  he 
believed  that  there  was  something  in  the  universe  higher  and 
better  than  himself;  that  by  these  higher  powers  his  life  and 
actions  were  watched ;  that  to  these  powers  good  deeds  and  an 
honest  life  were  pleasing,  evil  deeds  and  bad  faith  hateful. 
Many  modern  historians  represent  Roman  Religion  as  but  a 
piece  of  statecraft,  devised  to  make  the  people  more  easy  to  be 
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led.  But  the  cases  quoted  prove  the  contrary.  Papirius  Cursor 
the  younger  spoke  like  a  rough  humourist,  but  not  irreverently, 
when  he  vowed  the  cup  of  honied  wine  to  Jove.  Regulus  and 
Claudius,  when  they  neglected  the  omens  in  the  first  Punic 
War,  shocked  all  men.  Scipio  won  his  early  popularity  in 
great  measure  by  his  religious  fervour.  And  the  weighty  tes- 
timony of  Poly biu&,  delivered  with  reference  to  a  later  and 
more  corrupt  age,  proves  the  conclusion.  "  If,"  says  he,  "you 
lend  a  single  talent  to  a  Greek,  binding  him  by  all  possible 
securities,  yet  he  will  break  faith.  But  Roman  magistrates, 
accustomed  t"  have  immense  sums  of  money  pass  through  their 
hands,  are  restrained  from  fraud  simply  by  respect  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath."  Here  also  we  may  exclaim, — if  this  was 
true  in  the  days  of  Cato  and  the  younger  Scipio,  how  much 
more  in  the  days  of  Fabius  and  Africanus,  of  Regulus,  Fabri- 
cius,  and  Curius ! 

The  Religion  of  Rome  was  wholly  subject  to  the  State.  It 
had  no  clergy  set  apart  and  paid  by  special  funds.  The  Pon- 
tiffs, Augurs,  and  Flainens,  indeed,  at  this  time  formed  close 
corporations,  which  had  the  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  them- 
selves, like  the  fellows  of  a  college ;  but  in  later  times  succes- 
sors to  a  vacant  place  were  elected  at  the  Comitia,  in  the  same 
manner,  though  by  a  different  rule,  as  the  officers  of  state. 

§  10.  No  doubt,  in  Cicero's  time,  educated  persons  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  Roman  ceremonial,  with  its  omens  and 
its  auguries.  At  that  time,  formalism  had  taken  the  place  of 
Religion ;  but,  at  that  time,  morality  also  was  little  respected 
at  Rome.  No  doubt,  also,  the  Religion  of  Rome,  even  in  the 
best  times,  lent  countenance  to  gross  superstition  and  inhuman 
practices.  The  ominous  circumstances  constantly  recorded  by 
Livy,  of  oxen  speaking,  of  stones  falling  like  rain,  show  the 
former ;  and  for  the  latter,  we  are  shocked  to  read  that  two 
Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  one  of  each  sex,  were  buried  alive  in 
the  Forum  on  two  different  occasions,  because  it  was  foretold 
in  the  Sibylline  Books  that  these  people  should  at  some  time 
occupy  the  soil  of  that  famous  place  ;  and  that  human  sacrifices 
were  occasionally  offered — once  even  in  the  time  of  the  Dic- 
tator Caesar — though  they  had  been  abolished  by  a  special 
edict  more  than  a  century  before.     But  these  horrors  may,  as 
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the  mention  of  the  Sibylline  Books  shows,  be  referred  rather 
to  Etruscan  formularies  than  to  the  old  Sabine  religion  of 
Rome.  Nor  ought  those  to  be  too  forward  in  censuring  the 
senseless  modes  adopted  by  heathen  nations,  in  times  of  dark- 
ness and  danger,  to  ascertain  the  will  or  avert  the  wrath  of 
the  gods,  who  remember  what  a  history  of  superstitious  prac- 
tices and  inhuman  cruelties  might  be  drawn  up  from  the  Annals 
of  Christianity  itself.  The  main  point  is,  and  this  is  indis- 
putable, that  the  old  Romans  were  in  fact  more  pure  in  morals, 
more  honest,  more  self-denying  than  their  neighbours  ;  and  we 
have  found  a  clear-sighted  Greek  accounting  for  the  difference 
by  their  stronger  sense  of  the  obligations  of  religion. 

§  11.  But  while  morality,  good  faith,  and  self-denial  pre- 
vailed among  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  Romans  laid  no 
such  restrictions  upon  their  dealings  with  other  nations.  This 
great  defect  is  common  to  Rome  with  all  antiquity.  The 
calmest  Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle,  regarded  barbarians  as 
naturally  the  slaves  of  Greeks.  International  Law  was  un- 
known, except  in  certain  formalities  observed  in  declaring  war 
and  making  peace,  and  in  the  respect  paid  to  the  persons  of 
Ambassadors.  This  absence  of  common  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity to  foreigners  appears  in  many  pages  of  this  History,  in 
none  more  strongly  than  in  tliat  which  records  the  treatment 
of  the  Samnite  leader  C.  Pontius.  Gleams  of  better  feeling 
appear  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus :  the  chivalric  character  of  the 
King  awakened  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  stern  and 
rigid  Romans.  But  nothing  could  be  more  ungenerous  than 
the  conduct  of  Rome  to  Carthage,  after  the  Mercenary  War ; 
and  still  baser  pieces  of  diplomacy  occur  in  the  subsequent 
dealings  of  the  Senate  with  the  Achaeans  and  with  Carthage. 

§  12.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Intellectual  condition  of 
the  people. 

In  the  period  between  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
language  of  the  Romans.  The  heterogeneous  compound  of 
Pelasgian,  Oscan,  and  Sabine  elements*  had  already  been 
moulded   into  a  clear,   uniform,   and   nervous   instrument   of 

**  Introduction,  Sect,  ii  §  13. 
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thought  The  oldest  specimen  extant  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  a 
Hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  a  rural  priesthood,  who  used  to 
go  round  the  fields  in  spring,  praying  the  earth  to  yield  her 
increase.  Its  language  is  as  different  from  the  Latin  of  Horace 
as  the  English  of  Wiclif  s  Bible  is  from  that  of  Dryden/  Its 
antiquated  forms  recur  in  Inscriptions  and  Laws  down  to  a  late 
period ;  for  the  Romans,  like  ourselves,  did  not  easily  relin- 
quish old  forms.  But  fragments  of  verse  remain,  which  were 
written  between  the  First  and  Second  Punic  Wars ;  and  these, 
if  the  ancient  forms  of  spelling  are  altered,  exhibit  Latin  in  its 
complete  form. 

A  change  also  had  taken  place  in  the  versification.  The 
metre  of  the  ancient  Hymn  just  quoted  is  Saturnian,  a  kind  of 
verse  which  much  resembled  our  own  ballad-metre,  being  regu- 
lated by  accent  or  cadence  solely,  without  regard  to  the  laws 
of  quantity  so  strictly  observed  by  all  Greek  and  by  later  Latin 
writers.*  But  at  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  we  find  the  forms 
of  Greek  metres  already  established. 

§  13.  The  revolution  here  indicated  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
Hellenic  influences  which  began  to  prevail  at  Rome  after  the 
conquest  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  If  in  its  compound  struc- 
ture Latin  may  be  compared  to  our  own  tongue,  its  destiny 
has  been  far  different  While  English  can  boast  of  a  more 
vigorous  native  literature  than  any  language  except  Greek, 
Latin  is  perhaps  of  all  the  most  destitute  of  originality.  The 
germs  of  a  rude  literature  existed  in  the  ancient  Lays,  of  which 

f  Hero  it  is,  with  a  modern  version : — 

Ends,  Lases,  juv&te ! 

Ne've  lue'rve,  Marmar,     sins  inciirrer  in  pledre*. 
Satiir  fufere,  Mars ;         limen  tali  sta,  Berber. 
Semunes  alternei  ihvocapit  cunctos.- 

Enos,  Mannar,  juv&to !  Triiimpe,  Triiimpe ! 

Nos,  Lares,  juvate  ! 

Neve  luem,  Mamersf  sinas  incurrere  m  floret. 

Saiftr  fuertSy  Mars  ;  pest  em  (&«^mf)  maris  siste,  Motors. 

Semi-homines  (demigods)  altemi  rnvocate  cunctos. 

Nos,  Mamers,  juvato  J     Trwmphe,  Trhanphe! 

e  Example*  of  the  Latin  Saturnian  occur  below  in  §  14.     Aa  an  English 
example,  Mr.  Maoaulay  aptly  cites  the  nursery  rhyme : — 

"  The  King  was  in  bis  counting-house,     counting  oat  his  money, 
The  Queen  was  in  her  parlour,  eating  bread  and  honey.'* 
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we  have  spoken  in  our  sixteenth  chapter.  The  Romans,  also, 
from  the  earliest  times,  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  dramatic 
representations.  The  Atellane  Fables  or  Exodia  of  the  Oscan 
tribes  were  a  kind  of  pantomimic  performance,  which  perhaps 
still  survives  in  the  Policinello  of  modern  Italy.  They  were 
kept  up  to  a  late  time  even  at  Rome,  and  were  extemporaneous 
pieces,  in  which  it  was  not  disgraceful  for  the  noblest  youths  to 
play  a  part  The  Fescennine  verses  were  no  doubt  the  original 
of  the  only  kind  of  literature  which  the  Romans  claim  as  their 
own, — that  is,  the  Satura  or  Satire,  a  lively  and  caustic  criti- 
cism of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  day.  Dramatic  exhibitions 
are  said  to  have  been  first  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  in  the 
year  363  b.c,  when  a  pestilence  was  raging  at  Rome ;  but  at 
that  time  the  Drama  was  a  mere  name, — the  story  being  told 
by  means  of  dancing  and  gesticulation,  with  music,  but  without 
words.  The  Roman  Drama,  such  as  we  know  it,  was  not  so 
much  borrowed  or  imitated,  as  translated,  from  the  Greek 
originals.  It  arose  in  the  period  of  tranquillity  after  the  First 
Punic  War,  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  shut  for  a  brief 
period.  The  vast  increase  of  territory  and  wealth  which  the 
Romans  had  lately  won  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  a  stimulus 
to  intellectual  exertion  as  great  as  the  Athenians  received  from 
their  triumphs  over  the  Persians.11  And  had  no  foreign  in- 
fluence intervened,  an  independent  Roman  Literature  might 
have  grown  up,  fostered  by  wealth  and  leisure.  But  in  the 
conquered  cities  of  Tarentum  and  Syracuse  the  Romans  found 
a  literature  of  unrivalled  excellence  already  existing,  and  it 
was  not  their  nature  to  pursue  with  labour  what  they  could 
adopt  ready  made.  From  this  time  dates  the  growth  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  literature.  In  the  well-known  words  of  Horace, 
u  captive  Greece  took  captive  her  rude  conqueror."1 

§  14  The  first  author  of  whom  we  hear  as  presenting  a 
finished  drama  to  a  Roman  audience  was  a  Greek  named  An- 
dronicu8.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  probably,  at  the  capture  of 
Tarentum   in  272  ac,  and  became  the  slave  of  M.  Livius 

h  "  . . .  Post  Punica  betta  quietus  quaerere  ooepit, 

Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  JEaohylua  utile  feirent." 

Horat.  2  Epist.  i.  162. 

'  Horat.  ibid.  156. 
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Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  whoee  name  is  well  known  from 
the  history  of  the  Hannibalic  War.  Afterwards  he  was  set 
free,  when  (according  to  custom)  he  adopted  the  two  first  names 
of  his  late  master,  adding  his  own  name  as  a  family  appellation. 
Thus  he  became  known  as  M.  Livius  Andronicus.  His  first 
piece  was  represented  about  thirty  years  after  his  captivity 
began  (240  b.c),  by  which  time  be  had  mastered  Latin  com- 
pletely, and  added  to  it  the  polish  of  his  native  Greek.  His 
plays  continued  to  be  read  in  the  times  of  Cioero  and  Horace  f 
and  though  these  authors  speak  of  them  with  little  respect,  the 
fact  that  they  were  used  as  a  text-book  for  boys  at  the  school 
of  Orbilius,  when  Horace  himself  was  there,  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  written  in  a  clear  and  grammatical  style. 
Their  titles — <£gisthus»  Ajax,  Helena,  and  the  like — suffi- 
ciently show  from  what  source  they  were  borrowed. 

§  15.  A  brave  stand  against  the  new  Hellenizing  fashion 
was  made  by  Ca  Naevius.  He  was  probably  a  Campanian  by 
origin.  His  name  shows  that  he  was  not  a  Greek :  the  fact 
that  be  served  in  the  Roman  armies  during  the  First  Punic 
War  goes  far  to  prove  that  he  was  a  free  citizen  of  Rome: 
He  began  to  write  after  the  close  of  this  war ;  and  in  his  first 
essays  he  followed  the  example  set  by  Andronicus,  so  far  as  to 
translate  Greek  Dramas.  The  names  preserved  show  that, 
among  the  masters  of  Attic  Tragedy,  Euripides  was  bis 
favourite.  Naevius,  however,  was  of  comic  rather  than  of  tragic 
vein,  and  he  maintained  the  licence  of  the  old  Fescennine 
songs  in  attacking  the  foibles  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  He 
lampooned  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal  for  licentious  practices 
in  early  youth.  Scipio  laughed  at  the  libel.  But  soon  after 
the  poet  ventured  to  assail  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli, 
saying  that 

Fato  Metelli  fiunt  Rom®  Consules. 
(The  Metelli  gain  their  honours  not  by  merit,  but  by  destiny.) 

The  Metelli,  or  their  family  bard,  retorted  in  Saturnian  verse : 

Et  Nffivio  poete,  quum  ssepe  lsederentur, 

Dabunt  malum  Metelli,  dabunt  malum  Metelli. 

And  they  were  as  good  as  their .  word.     He  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  remained  there  long  enough  to  compose  two  come- 

k  Cicero,  Brut.  18,  Horat.  ut  supr.  69,  sq. 
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dies.  He  was  set  free  by  a  Tribune  on  condition  of  his  abstain- 
ing from  personal  libels.  But  he  could  not  refrain  from  fresh 
attacks  on  the  Senatorial  Nobility,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  had  become  so  powerful;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Utica,  where  he  died  about  203  b.c.  He 
employed  his  latter  days  in  the  work  which  made  his  name 
most  famous,  namely,  in  a  sort  of  Epic  Poem  on  the  First 
Punic  War,  with  accounts  of  early  Roman  history  introduced. 

In  narrative  or  Epic  poetry  Greek  thought  and  metre  had 
not  yet  established  themselves.  Even  Livius,  when  he  trans- 
lated the  Odyssey  into  Latin,  kept  to  the  old  Satumian  verse, 
and  Naevius  of  course  followed  the  same  rule  in  his  Epic  poem. 
This  poem  no  doubt  incorporated  the  ancient  Lays.  It  was 
written  in  forcible  language  and  lively  imagery.  Cicero  de- 
clared that  he  derived  from  it  a  pleasure  as  great  as  from  the 
contemplation  of  Mycon's  finest  statues.  Many  of  the  mytho- 
logical incidents  were  borrowed  by  Ennius  and  Virgil.  The 
loss  of  this  poem  of  Naevius  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
loss  which  Latin  literature  has  sustained.1 

The  bold  and  independent  character  of  Naevius  appears  from 
the  epitaph  he  composed  for  himself.  This  also  is  in  Satumian 
verse,  and  mournfully  complains  of  the  predominance  which 
Greeks  were  daily  gaining  over  the  ancient  Latin  poetry  : 

Mdrtales  immortiles  flere  si  for£t  fas, 

Fler£nt  Diva  Came'iue  N&vium  poe'tam. 

Itaque,  pdstquam  est  Orci'no  trtfditus  thesaifro, 

Oblitei  8ii nt  Rdmae  loqui-  er  Latini  lfngua. 

§  16.  But  at  the  very  time  when  Naevius,  with  the  ardour  of 
youth,  was  beginning  first  to  imitate  and  then  to  oppose  the 
Greek  models  introduced  by  Livius  Andronicus,  was  born  the 
man  who  fixed  the  Greek  metres  and  forms  of  poetry  irre- 
vocably in  Latin  usage,  and  crushed  for  ever  the  old  Roman 
Lays.  This  was  Q.  Ennius,  a  native  of  Rudiae  in  Campania, 
an  Oscan  probably  by  blood,  a  Greek  by  education,  whose 
birth-year  is  fixed  at  238  b.c.  In  early  youth  he  settled,  we 
know  not  why,  in  Sardinia,  and  from  this  island  he  was  brought 

1  What  Scaliger  said  of  Ennius  would  be  more  justly  said  of  Navius: 
"  Utinam  hunc  haberemus  integrum,  et  amississemus  Lucanum,  Siliam  Ita- 
licum,  et  Urns  ces  gar^ons  la  V* 
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to  Rome  by  Cato  in  204,  when  he  was  now  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  just  before  the  death  of  Neevius.  He  settled  in  a  small 
house  on  the  Aventine,  and  earned  a  frugal  living  for  fourteen 
years  by  teaching  Greek  to  the  young  nobles.  In  this  period 
he  roust  have  acquired  that  mastery  over  the  Latin  tongue 
which  is  so  plainly  marked  in  the  fragments  of  his  poems  which 
remain.  He  died  in  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  (168) 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  his  latter  years  he  suffered  both 
from  poverty  and  disease,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude ;  the 
disease  was  caused  by  his  too  great  fondness  for  jovial  living. 
He  fulfilled  the  forebodings  of  Naevius  :  after  him  the  Camenae, 
or  Latin  Muses,  forgot  their  descent,  and  strove  in  all  things 
to  be  Greek.  The  epitaph  he  wrote,  to  be  placed  under  his 
bust,  marks  consciousness  of  this  triumph  : — 

Aspicite,  o  cives,  senia  Ennl  imagini'  formam : 

Hie  veetrftm  panxit  maxuma  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  lacrumU  decoret,  nee  funera  fletu 

Faxit.    Cur  ?    Volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum. 

As  his  works  belong  entirely  to  the  age  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  next  Book,  we  will  reserve  our  notice  of  them  to  the  close 
of  that  period. 

§  17.  The  first  writers  of  Latin  Prose  were  the  Chroniclers 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor  and  L  Cincius  Alimentus,  who  had  both 
reached  manhood  before  the  invasion  of  HannibaL  Fabius 
served  in  the  Gallic  War  of  225,  rose  to  be  a  senator,  and  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  consult  the  Delphic  Oracle  after  the 
disaster  of  Cannae.  Cincius  was  somewhat  younger ;  he  also 
became  a  senator.  At  one  time  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Han- 
nibal, and  some  of  his  statements  with  regard  to  the  war  were 
derived  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Carthaginian  himself.  The 
principal  matter  treated  of  by  both  these  writers  was  that  which 
then  absorbed  all  interest :  they  wrote  Chronicles  of  the  Second 
Punic  War ;  and  both  of  them  prefixed  a  summary  of  early 
Roman  History.  Cincius  seems  to  have  been  the  most  trust- 
worthy :  family  partialities  often  misled  Fabius.  It  is  parti- 
cularly to  be  noted  that  they  both  wrote  in  Greek,  which  seems 
then  to  have  established  itself  as  the  language  of  the  learned, 
just  as  Latin  was  used  by  all  European  writers  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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§  18.  If  Hellenic  forms  of  thought  and  speech  invaded  the 
domain  of  Literature,  much  more  was  this  the  case  with  the 
Arts  of  Design.  There  are  not  wanting  examples  to  show 
that  before  this  time  Sculpture  and  Painting  were  held  in 
honour  at  Rome.  The  Temple  of  Salus  was  ornamented  about 
305  B.C.  by  paintings  from  the  hand  of  C.  Fabius,  who  thence- 
forward adopted  the  name  of  Pictor  and  transmitted  it  as  an 
honour  to  his  family.  The  Ogulnii,  in  their  ^Edileship  (296 
B.C.),  set  up  in  the  Capitol  a  bronze  group  representing  the 
Wolf  suckling  the  Twins.  The  Consul  Carvilius  (in  293  b.c.) 
employed  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Samnites  in  setting 
up  a  colossal  bronze  statue  on  the  Capitoline.  A  Quadriga, 
executed  in  terra  cotta  by  an  Etruscan  artist,  is  ascribed  to  the 
same  date.  Statues  were  erected  in  the  Forum  to  honour 
divers  great  men  of  olden  time.  Many  temples  were  built  in 
thanksgiving  for  victories,  most  of  which  were  adorned  by 
Etruscan  or  Greek  artists.  A  painting  of  the  battle  in  which 
the  Romans  defeated  Hiero  in  263  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
Senate-House. 

Of  these  works,  and  others  not  recorded  by  history,  no  trace 
remains  except  the  famous  Wolf  now  preserved  in  the  Capi- 
toline Museum.  The  Twins  are  a  later  addition,  but  the 
animal  is  probably  the  original  work  noticed  by  Cicero  and 
Livy.  Though  no  great  skill  appears  in  its  execution,  it  bears 
the  well-known  marks  of  the  archaXc  Greek  art  in  the  sharp, 
rigid  forms  of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  the  peculiar  expression  of 
the  face,  and  the  regular  knots  of  hair  about  the  neck  and  head. 
Here,  then,  we  trace  Hellenic  artists  at  Rome  at  a  very  early 
period.  Others  of  the  works  mentioned  are  expressly  assigned 
to  Etruscan  artists,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  Fabius,  the 
only  native  artist  of  whom  we  hear,  belonged  to  a  family  always 
associated  in  history  with  Etruscans. m 

Now  the  Art  of  the  Etruscans  was  probably  modified  by 
Greek  artists  and  Greek  models  from  very  early  times.  Their 
tombs,  we  are  told,  are  always  national  in  character ;  but  their 
painted  vases  are  Hellenic,  not  only  in  shape  and  pattern,  but 

m  The  settlement  of  the  Fabii  on  the  Cremera  shows  this.  When  the  great 
Fabius  first  crossed  the  Ciminian  Hills,  he  sent  his  brother  to  explore,  because 
he  could  speak  Etruscan.     See  Chapt.  xxh.  §  13. 
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in  the  mythical  subjects  with  which  they  are  decorated  Indeed, 
when  the  vases  discovered  in  the  old  Etruscan  citr  of  Vulci— a 
city  of  which  history  preserves  no  trace — are  placed  by  the  side 
of  others  known  to  be  of  Hellenic  workmanship,  it  is  only  a 
practised  eye  that  can  detect  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  each."  Many  of  the  Etruscan  works  of  art  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  archaic  forms  of  Greek  art.  Even  the 
ancient  style  of  walling  called  Cyclopean  appears  to  have  been 
as  much  Etruscan  as  Pelasgian  or  Hellenic,  and  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Etruscans.0  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that 
the  earliest  school  of  Roman  art  was  derived  from  the  Greeks 
through  the  medium  of  Etruscan  artists. 

§  1 9.  But  when  Rome  had  conquered  Southern  Italy,  she  was 
brought  at  once  in  contact  with  works  of  the  finest  Greek  Art 
No  coins  of  old  Greece  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  her  colonial 
settlements  in  the  West ;  and  it  is  in  the  coins  of  Rome  that 
we  first  trace  the  indisputable  effect  of  Greek  art. 

Up  to  the  time  when  Italy  was  conquered,  the  Romans  had 
used  only  copper  money  of  a  most  clumsy  and  inconvenient 
kind     A  pound  of  this  metal  by  weight  was  stamped  with  the 
rude  effigy  of  a  ship's  prow,  and  this  was,  the  original  As  or 
Libra.     Gradually  the  As  was  reduced  in  weight  till,  in  the 
necessities  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  became  only  l-6th  of 
the  Libra  by  weight ;  yet  it  retained  its  ancient  name,  just  as 
our  pound  sterling  of  silver,  originally  equivalent  to  a  pound 
Troy-weight,  is  now  not  more  than  l-3rd,  or  as  the  French 
livre  is  not  above  l-24th  part  of  that  weight?     But  even  this 
diminished  coin  was  clumsy  for  use,  as  trade  increased  with  in- 
creasing empire.     After  the  conquest  of  Southern  Italy   the 
precious  metals  became  more  plentiful,  and  the  coinage  of  the 
conquered  cities  supplied  beautiful  models.    The  first  denarius, 
or  silver  piece  of  ten  ases,  was  struck  in  the  year  269  b.c,  and 
is  evidently  imitated  from  the  coins  of  Magna  Gnecia.     The 
Roman  Generals  who  commanded  in  these  districts  stamped 

■  See  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

°  Ruins  of  walls  of  this  massive  description  are  found  in  many  ancient 
cities  of  Etruria, — as  indeed  in  all  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Greece.  See  Dennis's 
Etruria,  ii.  p.  248,  sq.t  280,  sq. 

p  When  the  pound  of  weight  ceased  to  be  the  same  with  the  pound  of  cur- 
rency, the  former  was  usually  designated  ces  grave. 
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money  for  the  use  of  their  armies  with  the  old  insignia  of  the 
conquered  cities.  The  workmanship  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  the 
best  specimens  of  Hellenic  coins,  but  far  superior  to  anything 
Roman  before  or  after.  Gold  coins  of  similar  model  were  not 
struck  till  near  the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  War  (205  b.c). 
The  great  mass  of  Roman  coins  which  we  possess  belong  to  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic.  They  usually  bear  the  family 
emblems  of  the  person  who  presided  over  the  mint,  or  of  the 
Consuls  for  whose  use  they  were  struck,  but  the  execution 
always  remained  rude  and  unattractive. 

Afterwards,  Roman  conquest  gave  the  means  of  supplying 
works  of  Art  by  the  easier  mode  of  appropriation.  In  the  con- 
quest of  Etruria,  years  before,  the  practice  had  been  begun : 
from  Volsinii  alone  we  read  that  2000  statues  were  brought  to 
Rome.  In  following  years  Agrigentum,  Syracuse,  Corinth,  and 
other  famous  cities,  sent  the  finest  works  of  Hellenic  Art  to 
decorate  the  public  buildings  and  public  places  of  the  barbarous 
City  of  the  Tiber,  or  in  many  cases  to  ornament  the  villas  of 
the  rapacious  generals. 

§  20.  In  the  more  intellectual  even  of  the  Useful  Arts  the 
Romans  made  no  great  progress.  The  contrivances  of  Archi- 
medes for  the  defence  of  Syracuse  struck  them  with  amaze- 
ment. In  Cicero's  time  they  usually  carried  the  sciences  of 
Quantity  and  Magnitude  no  further  than  was  necessary  for 
practical  arithmetic  and  mensuration.  In  293  B.C.  L  Papirius 
Cursor  the  younger  set  up  a  sun-dial  at  Rome,  and  thirty  years 
later  another  was  brought  from  Sicily  by  the  Consul  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala ;  but  no  one  knew  how  to  place  them,  so  as  to 
make  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  an  index  of  time.  A  water- 
clock,  resembling  our  sand-glass,  was  not  introduced  till 
159  b.c. 

§  21.  Nor  were  the  common  conveniences  of  life  in  an  ad- 
vanced state.  Up  to  the  year  264  the  houses  were  commonly 
roofed  with  shingles  of  wood,  like  the  Alpine  cottages  of  our 
days;  then  first  earthen  tiles  began  to  supersede  this  rude 
material.  Agriculture  must  have  been  roughly  carried  on  by 
men  who  were  as  much  soldiers  as  countrymen.  The  wine  of 
Latium  was  so  bad  that  Cineas,  when  he  tasted  it,  said, — and 
the  witticism  was  remembered, — "  he  did  not  wonder  that  the 
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mother  of  such  wine  was  hung  so  high  ;"  alluding  to  the 
Italian  custom,  still  retained,  of  training  the  vine  up  elms  and 
poplars,  while  in  Greece  it  was  trained  (as  in  France  and  Ger- 
many) on  short  ]>oles  and  exposed  to  all  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

§  22.  The  form  of  Architecture  in  general  use  at  Rome  was 
called  Tuscan,  and  bore  an  imj>erfect  resemblance  to  that  early 
Greek  style  usually  called  the  Doric.  But  the  existing  remains 
of  the  Republican  period  are  too  scanty  to  allow  of  more  pre- 
cise statements.  The  true  Arts  of  Rome  were,  then  and 
always,  the  Arts  of  the  Builder  and  Engineer.  It  would  not 
be  wrong  to  call  the  Romans  the  greatest  Builders  in  the 
world  Some  of  the  mighty  works  of  their  earlier  times, — 
works  combining  solidity  of  structure  with  beauty  of  form  and 
utility  of  purpose, — still  exist  to  claim  our  admiration,  having 
survived  the  decay  of  ages  and  the  more  destructive  hands  of 
barbarian  conquerors.  In  ever)'  country  subject  to  their  sway, 
roads  and  bridges  and  aqueducts  remain  in  sufficient  number 
and  perfection  to  justify  all  praise.  We  class  the  roads  among 
the  buildings,  according  to  their  own  phraseology, *»  and  their 
construction  deserves  the  name  as  justly  as  the  works  upon  our 
own  railways.  The  first  great  military  road  and  the  first 
aqueduct  are  due  to  the  old  Censor  Appius  Caecus,  and  they 
both  remain  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  man,  often  self- 
willed  and  presumptuous,  but  resolute,  firm  of  purpose,  noble  in 
conception,  and  audacious  in  execution.  Other  aqueducts  and 
other  roads  rapidly  followed;  the  spade  and  trowel  were  as 
much  the  instruments  of  Roman  dominion  as  the  sword  and 
spear.  By  the  close  of  the  Punic  Wars  solid  roads,  carried  by 
the  engineer's  art  over  broad  and  rapid  streams,  through  diffi- 
cult mountain-passes,  across  quaking  morasses,  had  already 
linked  Rome  with  Capua  in  the  South,  with  Placentia  and 
Cremona  in  the  North.  Such  were  the  proud  monuments  of 
the  Appii,  the  ^Emilii,  the  Flaminii. 

§  23.  It  may  be  said  that  these  magnificent  works,  as  well 
as  the  vast  Amphitheatres  and  Baths  which  afterwards  deco- 
rated Rome  and  every  petty  city  in  her  provinces,  were  due  to 
the  invention  of  the  Arch.     This  simple  piece  of  mechanism, 

q  Jlunirc  viam,  was  their  phrase. 
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so  wonderful  in  its  results,  first  appears  in  the  Great  Cloaca. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  not  used  by  them.' 
It  may  be  that  the  Romans  borrowed  it  from  the  Etruscans ; 
the  Cloaca  is  attributed  to  an  Etruscan  king,  and  similar 
works  are  discovered  in  ruined  cities  of  Etruria.8  But  if  they 
borrowed  the  principle  they  used  it  nobly,  as  witness  the  noble 
bridges  still  remaining,  the  copious  streams  carried  over  the 
plain  for  miles  at  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  soiL  If  they  had  little  feeling  for  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy in  the  use  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  their  buildings  are 
stamped  with  a  greatness  which  exalted  the  power  of  the  State 
while  it  disregarded  the  pleasure  of  the  individual. 

§  24.  Their  attention  to  practical  utility  in  draining  and 
watering  their  city  is  especially  noted  by  Strabo  in  contrast 
with  the  indifference  shown  by  the  Greeks  to  these  matters. 
To  the  facts  already  stated  may  be  added  their  rule,  estab- 
lished so  early  as  the  year  260  B.C.,  that  no  one  should  be 
buried  within  the  city, — a  rule  scarcely  yet  adopted  in  London. 
From  this  time  dates  the  beginning  of  those  rows  of  sepulchral 
monuments  which  the  traveller  beheld  on  either  side  of  the 
road  as  he  entered  the  Eternal  City.*  It  was  a  gloomy  cus- 
tom, but  better  at  least  than  leaving  graveyards  in  the  heart  of 
crowded  cities. 

§  25.  A  striking  proof  of  engineering  skill  is  shown  in  the 
tunnels  cut  through  solid  rock  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
volcanic  lakes :  this  art  we  may  also  believe  to  have  been 
originally  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans.  The  first  tunnel  of 
which  we  hear  was  that  by  which  the  Alban  Lake  was  partially 
let  off  during  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  work  which  was  suggested  by 
an  Etruscan  soothsayer.11  Other  works  of  like  kind  still  re- 
main, though  the  time  of  their  execution  is  not  always  known. 
Here  shall  be  added  the  notice  of  one  work  of  kindred  sort, 
which  happens  by  a  rare  coincidence  to  combine  great  utility 
with  rarest  beauty.      The  famous  M'  Curius  Dentatus,  when 

r  The  Arch  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Democritus,  Posidon  ap.  Senec*, 
Kp.  80.    But  it  had  long  existed  in  Etruria. 

•  See  Chapt.  iii.  §  11. 

1  The  present  Traveller   may  see   their   ruins,  which  have  recently  been 
uncovered  by  the  Papal  Government.     See  Canina's  Via  Appia. 
u  See  Chapt.  xiii.  §  6,  with  the  note. 
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Censor  in  272,  cut  a  passage  through  the  rock,  by  which  the 
waters  of  Lake  Velinus  were  precipitated  into  the  Nar.  By 
this  means  he  recovered  for  his  newly-conquered  Sabine  Clients 
a  large  portion  of  fertile  land,  and  left  behind  the  most  lovely, 
if  not  the  most  sublime,  of  all  waterfalls.  The  Falls  of  Terni, 
such  is  the  famous  name  they  now  bear,  \%ere  wrought  by 
the  hand  of  man.  "Thousands  of  travellers  visit  them," 
says  Niebuhr  j  "  how  few  know  that  they  are  not  the  work  of 
Nature ! " 

§  2(5.  It  will  be  something  gained  if  from  these  imperfect 
chapters  the  English  reader  shall  have  learned  to  look  upon 
the  early  Romans  as  they  were, — men  of  strong  wills  and  rigid 
morals,  who  cared  little  for  the  elegancies  of  life,  but  much  for 
its  freedom  and  order ;  who  scorned  the  credit  to  be  derived 
from  originality  compared  with  the  practical  uses  of  an  inven- 
tion ;  who  were  trained  by  education  and  discipline  to  rule 
themselves,  and  were  thus  carried  on  from  conquest  to  con- 
quest by  an  insatiable  desire  to  rule  others.  The  Roman  of 
this  time  has  his  own  virtues, — simplicity  and  good  morals, 
joined  indeed  with  roughness  and  want  of  feeling.  In  a  later 
age  he  lost  the  virtues  without  losing  the  defects.  The  Roman, 
as  we  shall  find  him  at  the  end  of  his  career  of  conquest,  with- 
out simplicity  of  manners  and  morality  of  life,  corrupted  by 
wealth  and  luxury,  yet  coarse  and  unfeeling  as  ever,  is  a  beinc 
who  does  little  honour  to  humanity. 
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